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"COWEN" PATENT STEAM HOSE 

Equal to a 7-ply, Marline-Wound, Extra-Heavy Steam Hose. 
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p U ARAN TEED to stand a Continuous Pressure of 100 
vJ~rJOunS six weeks; 50 pounds three months; 25 pounds 
six months. 
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OUR PURPOSE AND OUR DESIRES. 

We ndicil contributions of n reliable »n<l hilar laltn character, mi 
t<i*liiiii-nl topic*. 

We »i»h descriptive iiiullrr a|>|ilv iiiK In mechanical devices which haw 

t.i <!■> with <|iiarnii»u. cuititii;. handling and working atone; and articles 

relating kl trade condition-. 

Is-i^ns in liny detail of »l«nc wnrkinit I* desired, ami will In- prevented 
in llit' l»-t form M ill' printer'* art anil with proper credit. 

N'cws nmtUT which would apply l<> any branch in <mr field, will always 
In* appreciated. 

We wb.li regular rontribulniM from all ipiarryiue. marketing, ami manu- 
facturing H i-ti'iri«. We woll M ev I M V I such matter 1o I iv.il of Ktlbjeft* w hi.-h 
have liM-al, general, or trade intcnM. 

I 'nntrihutors wlio wUh lo write for pay iiul-t make th.-ir dttdMB known 
w ilh ihr mailer «h it'll they mwi. INherartMl il will he iri-n l«tl i- general 

Uenetal torr<K|ionili in I- i- d ndm t That dcjjartattenl may be made in* 

-tnicliti-, ami in some instance* o|ieu a way for interesting discussion 
Mutter of llii- i'Un. is always valuable to I In- reader, though il may treat 
of siihjtvls MM* or hs»« II fauna I to the wrili-r. This i« a department where 

■ ran air hi- theories ami expert -..i nr rliw hi en • hark -it him ami 

ptinclttlT c Ik- lit if ihcy are not lenalile. 

Wc « i*h lor publication ami refcr.-nci- statistic*, ikwiintlve mailer, 
rei-ord of MH l.~t« of et ,ry •■lone ipiarrt itithin reach of ihi- journal. 
Wt' wish infomialion wliieh will he rat beterlt to all. To the ipiarryman. 
iMi'iiute In- innki- known th • inulerial which In- ha» to market; lo tin na r 
• if «t one, I icca use he mat know tin- ii---nn - of 1 lie market may'kiiow 
» h..t there i* for him lo buy. Il allortU tin- l.nyer ilelinili- knowh-dge as la 
th* kinds of marketable .tone. I hie way lor the ipiarryiuan to help a* get 
I hit* inloriiuilion is a* Haan a* In* Ntprlfiia ibis pn|icr to - r-.l pa all act'itaiialp 
mrit tt-r whieh lie riuiv hat avrtainillfC In bin |iartieiil»r l|UMPry*< We ttoiihl* 
nut e»|»-> I lojuit (»r mailer of ihi.. |a». Il- |.nhlieaiion vionlil limply re- 



|Miy tlliiM' inleivMhtl a» nwni r^ of i|iiarrii- for llie lime nwtl in |in-|Mirinv 
ami •emliiiK the mnlter. 

< pliant mi ll tt In. ile-ire to hate their nlone lexleil, either mei-hiiiiit'iilly or 
• In riiirallv. ran have the work 4Mlf lliroiitrh the meilinin of that joUfMl-M 
a rt'aM.nnlile real by re|iutable ami well known expertx. I'ariitit wi-thinx 
tlii- work thine may apCttft prietit for tbit M-rriee on a|iplieation. 

KwilTliK fur litlnlt-lM ami nuall BUMWalMIBl will be imp feature of ilii> 
j.umial. We have arranjietl for ile»ijrn.> of ibis ela«», lull in aililitioli there- 
to poatM Ih- pli a-t-il to receive tt>ntribulit<n« from other dim-tion-. \n in- 
leri haiiKe of iileai. Vnutd be |irt>rilahle lo all alike. 

We have arraniei-tl to 'iiihliiih all the ib>.i|rmi of the Imliana Sihlien.' ami 
Sailor.' Monument, i'hewe tiotiirnn willa(i|nar from time lo time an »ii|i|ile- 
in.-ntv mi that all who are eotn|H'tilor« in thi-. mialel iNiiii|Klilion may mm 
ami know nil that win. ilone by othen.. 

< htr ile|i»rtmenl of I onirai-t New> ir not fully orvaniu-tl at thi- time, ami 
we da not wii.li jiiiliimenl lo be pa— ..I on il on tin- tir-t laVM. While we 
have no apatopjim lo ofTer for our eiii-lenee, or for lhi«, our lir»l BHaber, 
ae wish lo nay for tlii-p.-irtii ular ilc|»irtni. in that il waa ini|>ni«ible to brine 
it up to it« Ih^h in llie rir»t uuiulier. A- il «lamU, however, it in in k>mmI 
i-liii|H', ami i> valuable, anil will make money for anyone who will follow 
il up. In wuiie eaaet Mentioned the -trin-iim> are aierele IwinK lalkeil 
altout at iliitt time. In other eaarw euntMctJ are to be lei very mon. In 
atuaa in-tan. -i- ulanaonlt are lieillif prepnnil Airain, Ihere are eaxo where 
the founilalinn i« umli r way ami the -up<-r«lruetuiv ii« not under enntrtiet. 
\V< .lo mil make nn-ntion of any work where there imot a reasonable pn>-- 
peei of ha ifoiuv thntOflh, ami ondeavm to uw iiolhinK where the emttrattl 
hate been lei. Il i- ini|«~.il>h- lor n» to verify our i-.in. lilsii.n- by -.fieeial 
.oiri-»ponili-u>e with the owner., for the reason that lhi» wouhl DCCUpy loo 
mueh time ami wouhl enilimifer the w nrk U-iu^ lei before information eouhl 
he put forth. 

thir Price I iirn nl i« mutle up fnmi prinleil matter ami iiilorniiilion nb- 
tainetl by t ' um aaa»ntleniv. ilirei lly with ipiarryinvn. We ilo mil wUb lo 
print any prieea exeetll under sum-lion of the nianufaehirer or pnxlmvr. 

Infiirnratlnn derived fnun printed riniitatu ae amuhl Mgtwd n* proper ant tier 

for nubtH-atinfl without the diwt attltetinn Ot* those whom the} represent. 
We vt i-.li all information at thai kind thai U available. 

We wish all eonneehil w ith the Si. me. Marble ami liratiilt trade* lohear 
in Mtiad thai wt hate e-iahlisliisl thi- journal tVnr«~ /'/ m ii.of.rf; that wi- 
have abiintlanl mean', in make il in all re«|ieet» what tin y ih-sire it >houhl 
Ik', anil that it it n/i-.-oify rnierfm** . 

Wl have a lliree-fobl objetl in the publiealioii of lhi> journal: Firwt, lo 
make unmet for ourselvts* j M-eoml, lo make money for our patrons; thinl, 
la t iiMii-h tin- Irattvil re pwaewled n ilh a journal that "hall h - ni-eoml to none 
in ih.* unit. •!-»»•. 

Wk bare apt a hhrb-water atarit al IftflOlt aataa l i b ei a. Thai nuniU-r i- 
attaiuahle. We propine to r.-aeh il by eommamliui: merit. 



I olllil ToMi w ilh us. 
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THE INDIANA STATE SOLDIERS' AND SAILORS' MON- 
UMENT COMPETITION. 

/®S the result of ii recent competition the design of Kruno Schmiu. 

architect, of Berlin, PruVia, was selected from among seventy 
other* submitted. As the coiii|»ctition was generally satisfactory 
to the people at large as well no the architectural profession it limy, 
not lie out of place to say something Hbout the method* adopted. 

Iu the first place an act of the state legislature created h com- 
mission for the purpowc of selecting a ilefijrn and erecting a monu- 
ment in memory of the soldiers and twilorx of the state who 
perished in the war of the rebellion. The act ordered the aji- 
prnpriation of $200,000 from the funeral fund. The hoard nf 
commissioner* selected three experts to assist them in their 
work. The*- were Prof. William R. Wan-, professor of 
architecture at Columbia College, New York; Prof. John K. 
Campbell, of Waliash College, Crnwfordsvillc Intl., and (Jen. Tht«*. 
A. Morris u commissioner of the state capital building. Indiaiui(>olii<. 
Professor Ware is a well known architect, formerly of the 'firm of 
Ware A Van Brunt, architect*, Boston Max*. For a long time he 
was professor of architecture in the Massachusetts Iu»litute of 
Technology, of Boston. Latterly he has had charge of tin' detri- 
ment of architecture in the Columbia School of Mine*. He is a 
gentleman whose high standing at once gave character t4i the com- 
petition in that it invited the confidence of the architect!*. The 
expert." and commissioner* formulated n Wis of connietition. They 
invited ten prominent architects of the country to s„"..tiiil sketches 
tor which each were to lie paid the mm of $200. They stated that 
the pur|iose of the competition was to assist the commissioner* in 
determining! the general character of the monument to lie erected, 
ami invited design* from the world at large other than those selected 
uk paid competitors. They stated that the design might comprise a 
tower or column, a memorial hall or vestibule, with nnwaii-s. lias- 
reliefs, statues, or gmuj* of sculpture, either out of doors or with- 
in, and it is for the coni|ietitor to judge which of these features U> 
employ, wid in what proportion they shall enter into his composi- 
tion. 

Their s|H-cifinitioii as to the preparation of the drawings was as 
follows: 

Titer* will all l)i- drawn tn a uniform scale of one-six teem b nf an inch In 
(h.- fool, and finished in lin.' with India ink with llu- drawing pen. Thcv 
in In l>- black lined, and no shadows are ti> tic cast. There is to In- no 
liriii.li work except in blacking windows and the section* of tin- walls and 
liHirs. Tlie lettering and figuring is lo In- plain and siinple, like ordinarv 
printing tyiie, and i* to la- is. tinned In the name* and dimensions (if the 
r mmiis or otlii-r feature* of the structure, written in the middle of each, with- 
ml explanatory comment*, which are to he put hv themselves, n* has la-en 
said, in a separate memorandum. 

The pers|iccliYe, also, is lo be drawn in line only, without hackgmund or 
'.ircgrmind, and without shading, even in windows. 

Kucli drawing wit* to be marked with n cipher or motto but in 
no case was the iiame of the author of the design to be made known 
to the commissioners or ex pcrts except through the medium of a 
sealed envelope marked on the outside with the designating symbol 
or motto, mid which was only to be o|>eued alter the awanl had 
Imcii made. The HUthor of the succewsful diwign was to be aji- 
pointcd supervising architect mid to be paid a commission id" 5 |ier 
cent, on the total cost of the work. The author of the second heat 
design was to be paid live hundred dollars. 

In due time there was it re*|N>n*e from sixty-live architects repre- 
senting seventy design*. Two design* were from Italv, four from 
Germany, two from Kngland mid two from Canada, the others being 
from the United State*. 

As said before, the design of Mr. Bruno Schmitx was the one 
selected mid he was duly appointed architect of the structure. Mr. 
Pett y O. Stone of London, Kngland, was the unanimous choice for 



second place. Of the seventy designs submitted, three were thrown 
out on account of non-compliance with the terms of the competi- 
tion. Of the remaining sixty-seven, fourteen were for a memorial 
hall, thirteen for a hall and tower combined, nine for n column or 
form of monument in combination with a hall. There were twelve 
others which it was somewhat difficult to class. 

The following is from the recommendation of the experts, and 
deal* with the selected and second prize designs, No. 4 lieiug tlint 
of Mr. Schmiu. aud No. 68 that of Mr. Stone. 

I. We recommend them, in the first place, not now to ap|siinl tin- author 
either of No. 4 or of No. 08, as the architect of the monument, since we re* 
gard the evidence furnished by the drawing*, as insufficient for a satisfactory 

choice I ' 



Dcnign No. 4 is, as we have said, on the whole the most striking and 
brilliant of all those presented, and the scheme of a square column will) cap 
and base is an unusual, if not an entirely novel, conception, though it has 
three tinit« priwcnled itself in this competition. Whether it would in exe- 
cution fulfill the promise of his sketch depend* u|s>n the artistic re*ouire» 
of its author, of which sueh a sketch can give hut slight evidence. The 
very ImiIiIiibw and originality of the scheme also lay it open, in execution, 
lo the chance of crudene**, and the cnnimiwiion would hardlv be justified 
in running this risk, before giving the work to its author for execution 
they need lo la- assured that it will lie safe in his hands. This assurars-c 
may come either from such further studies as he may furnish, or from equiv • 
alent evidence from other work already executed hv him. 

With the design No. (W, on the other hand, the danger is of just the oi.- 
iNxitc kind. The merits of this scheme are incontestable, for they have 
been tested again and again for eighteen hundred years. A Komaii column 
on a |H-de*ml, with more or less *te|«« and terraces beneath, has, since the 
times of Trajan, been the most commun ty|a> for memorials of this clans. 
It is a sure recipe, whieh never entirely fails, and to ibis it nwea its aUmast 
universal acceptance. Hilt this very commonness makes it very difficult to 
achieve a real *uccc«it with it. Nothing but unusual pcrsonal'rcsnurce* of 
taste, sensibility and artistic power can redeem it from the commonplace. 
Of I bow ipialilim the sketch affords no token, as it could indeed hardly lie 
expected to do, and it would be extremely hazardous to intrust the execu- 
lion of the design to its author without knowing who he is, what he has 
done and what he would promise to do. 

Speaking of No. 4 in another part of their rw-ommendatiou* the 

expert* make the following statement : 



No. 4 also shows a square shaft. It is ahntit half as big again in every 
dimension as No. M, measuring 2(K» feel across the lowest step and 2»V» feel 
in height. The auproaeh<« is cupv nearly the whole of the park. Knur 
men on Imrsehaek, four gnni|si of figures, uml a gigantic statute fin top, w ith 
some tmphien nf arms and braces of shi|)s, form the sculptured decoration. 
Fountains are shown on two sidfx, ste|K mi the other two. 

This is one of the numi brilliant and striking of all the designs sent in, 
and shares with the preceding design. No. H4. the special ipiality of vigor 
that seems to result from the Use of a soiian- shaft instead of a round one. 
It is In Ik' noticed also that the capital of a square sliafl ihs-s lint overhang 
at the corners so much as does that nf a round one. It Ihu* avoids a problem 
nf construction whieh in a minimi of ndiwsal pii<|sirtion* may somelimiT. 
prove diflieull lo meet. 

In the estimate for thi* niimument only £4.'i,oihi is allowed for sculpture. 

It may be interesting to note what the cx|icrt* have to any as 
descriptive of Mr. Stone's design, which we hope to lay before mir 
readers in a short time. 

No. UN also shows a large Corinthian column and pedestal, 'J4n feel high, 
resting U|s>n a high plinth, a<lorned with reliefs aud carrying four colossal 

}ianthers, recumbent, at the four comers, beside* Ibis llien- is a figure 2U 
eet high at each corner, and a figure :tll fe>-t high on top. The seulptiired 
frieie, '!4n feci long, is, however, omitted from the wtimste. as are als»i cer- 
tain ste|w, terractsi, balustrades and group* iifsciilpluiv is-cupying the whole 
park, and which, as is explained in the memorandum that accompanies the 
design, arc only a sugp-slion of what may, at some future day, la- added if 
other funds become available. 



PEA-GREEN AND PINK. 

Clime to the city of Guanajuato quarries yield a beautiful stone, 
which has now a clear pea-green and now it bright pink color, and 
which is very fine for building puqwiec*, with the one drawliAck 
that the alalia obtained, while they may be hail of almost any de- 
sired area, are but three or four inches in thickness. For columns, 
however, this is rather an advantage, as mav lie seen in the lairtico 
of the great theater now building, where the grouped pillars have 
an appearance almost of mosaic from the striated effect of the stone 
aforesaid. The market-place at < Jimnajuato L* laid at all sorts of 
planes ami angles, ami it is a most pictitresspte ami interesting dis- 
trict. -San Frttnritn, Qiranicle. 
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MONUMENT TO AUDUBON, THE NATURALIST. 

M< )VKMKNT to erect a monument to John James Audubon, 
over hi* grave in Trinity Cemetery, New York city, which 
ha* hern withering strength lately in natural history ami kindred 
circles, (originating with the New York Academy of Sciences) ha* 
shown such rapid, healthy growth that the highest ho|>e* of sueccs* 
are entertained. 

The presenting of the enter 
) ii i - for the favor and support of 
the public, ha* been confided 
to the Committee appointed from 
the Linnoam Society of New- 
York, who now iiwue thin appal. 

We are highly indebted to 
Audubou for the present lofty 
standard of American natural his 
tory, his name ha* given inspira- 
tion to many, and the grandeur 
of hi* achievement* in this de- 
partment of science ha* produced 
a line of successors of which 
America is, and may well be, 
proud. Genius know* no national 
l>nuud*, great men are cosmopol- 
itan; iu honoring AudulMin, the 
American-Frenchman, the huut- 
er-naturalist, the arlisl-oniitholo- 
jnst, the indefatigable and ardent 
lover of nature and depictor of 
lier munifold Itcaulie*, we feel 
that all the world will heartily 
commend the project and rejoice 
at it* successful couclu«ion. 

The de*ign liespeaks the work 
of a careful arti*t. It is refined 
ami delicate in all it* detail*. 
It tell* the story of hi* work a* a 
naturalist iu the plainest |>u**i. 
hie way. Any one who nee* it 
w ill know that it is commemora- 
tive of one who had to do with the 
thing* of nature. 

Sulwtantial co-operation i* be- 
sought in this fitting tribute to 
the worth and merit of Atululmn. 

Contribution* may be xcut to 
any of the member* of the Com- 
mittee, and will he promptly 
acknowledged. Addre**, care of 
Limm-an Society of New York, 
1 1 West 251th Hreet. New York. 

NEW ENGLAND STONE. 

A greuter variety of rock i* 
quarried within the limit* of the 

New Kngland |)enin*ula thau any other equal ami iu thin country. 
In this re*|MH't New Kngland resemble* Old Kngland more than 
the rest of America. The great variety of rock in this section ha* 
necessarily exercised a great influence on the quarry industry. 
Most of the rock here is the verv ancient rock which was sochaiiged 
age* ago by the action of heat and pressure a* to present joist* ami 
cleavage* which are of great advautage to the <piarrymau. 



PRESERVATION OF STONE 

Lime*tones are, for many reason*, eminently suitable for con- 
tractive purposes, being cheap and easily worked, hut they really 
nhsorh moisture. This, a* it usually contain* carbonic acid, grad- 
ually dissolvesaway the material of the stone, and in winter serious 
injury is often cau«ed by the freezing of this water anil its conse- 
quent expansion. Several nieth- 
<xls of rendering this material less 
porous have been proposed, but 
not unfrequently the remedy has 
been worse thau the disease. 
Alkaline silicates were at one time 
in favor for this purpose, but iu 
it* application soluble hygroscop- 
ic alkaline carbonate* are formed 
which seriously affect the utility 
of the process. Moreover, un- 
less care is takeu in the applica- 
tion of these silicates n hard, im- 
pervious varuish i* given to the 
surface of the stone, within which 
the water used iu dissolving the 
silicate* i* imprisoned, ami on 
the first frost serious disintegra- 
tion takes place. M.M. Faun- 
am! Kcadcr have recently l>een 
at work on this question, and a* 
the result of their experiment! 
recommended the use of metallic 
fluosilicatcs, more especially those 
of aluminum, magnesium, and 
lillO. The surface* to Ik- treated 
are brushed over with u solution 
of the salt chosen, causing on the 
first application an abundant 
froth, due to the lila-ration of 
carlnunc acid ga*. When dry 
the operation is re|ie«ted once or 
twice, depending on the quality 
of stone, on an average of soft 
stoue* 1.7 pounds of solution at 
40° Keaume are required per 
cubic yard. The advantage 
claimed are: That the process 
is completed in twenty-four hour*; 
it allows the stone to lie poli*hcd, 
ami by a suitable choice ot 
fluosilicate used different colors 
can be communicated to it ; and 
lastly the process is cheap ami ap- 
plicable not only to stone, but to 
all eemeut* and mortars contain- 
ing lime. The theory of the pro- 
cewt is that a douhle decompo- 
sition occurs, forming in the first 
place, silica, calcium and aluminum fluorides, and carbonic 
acid gas; secondly, » reaction takes place between the lime- 
stone and the aluminum fluorides, producing alumina, calcium, 
fluoride, ami cnrlmuk' acid. In this same manner each grain 
of the limestone i* covered with an insoluble coat, material- 
ly increasing it* resistance to atmospheric influences. En- 
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EXPLOSIVES. 

i N quarrying different kinds of 
roek then- is a characteristic 
niethisl employed, and this meth- 
<hI is varied in different quarries. 

The texture » >F the riM-k, the 
structure ami mod* of occur- 
rence, each Influences the detail! 

of method. The chca|M»t UlCtbod 
of getting Miotic out i« through the 
use of explosives, but their use 
often so breaks the stones a> to 
render them less valuable than 
when other means an- used anil more expensive methods are there- 
fore employed. Where stone is used for paving, f"r rubble, cellar 
walls and ordinary dimension work, when- cheapness is the first 
requisite, blasting is the method employed. 

All quarries have a certain amount of covering w hich must be 
removed before the stone cou Ik* taken out. This deposit is 
either a jmrt of the stone which has become disintegrated by the 
weather or is a later deposit. The first consideration ill remov- 
ing this deposit, or "stripping," ami in forming a ijunrry face, is to 
pjel the broken stone out of the way as quickly ami cheaply as pofr 
sible regardless of it* si/c. For this purpose no especial skill is 
required in the management of the explosive, but for breaking 
roek which is to Im- used, much skill and knowledge are required 
in order to reach the best results. Furthermore, a knowledge of 
the particular stone which is being worked is necessary. Every 
quarry has its peculiarities and must 1m- worked according to the 
Iw-st method for that peculiar stone. 

The use of a sudden explosive, like dynamite, is to lie avoided. 
The effect of such explosives is to shatter the stone in many direc- 
tions, as does a blow from a hammer. Coarse guii|mwder is better. 
Repeated light charges of powder covered with sand are much 
better than heavy charge* tamped in tight. A rock may Ik- de- 
tached without breaking by meHiis of often repeated light charges, 
which would he badly broken were a single heavy charge strong 
enough to detach the rock employed. Where a heavy charge is 
employed the -ha)*- of the Imttom of the drill hole influences the 
direction, in which the rock will Split to a greater extent than does 
the rift. When light charges are used, the bottom of the drill 
hole influences the direction of the breakage, but to a less extent. 
Much roek has been wasted through a lack of knowledge on this 
point If one examines the bottom of a drill hole which has been 
made with a steel bitted ]M-rcussion drill, it will never Im- found 
round and a hole made with a hand drill i* always triangular at 
the Imttom. A charge will ordinarily break the rock in three 
directions corresponding with the sha]M- of the Wtnui of the drill 

hole. In the sandstone quarries of Portland, Coon., they have 

trolled the blast very successfully by the use of the following 

device : 

Deep boles from ten to twenty or more feel ill depth are drilled 
with a diameter of ten to twenty inches. These holes an- made 
by mnchinerv and the direction of the blast is determined by plac- 
ing the charge of powder in eanuisters of tin. dmped according to 
the kind of blast required. These cnuiiLstcrsare placed in the drill 
hole- and tamped in with sand so that the effect* of the blast are 
the same as though the holes were the shape of the (-minister. 
Where a break across in a straight line is desired, the eannister is 
made of tWii piece- of sheet till, the edges lieing left unsoldered 
and the ends covered with piper or doth. A horizontal cross sec- 
tion would -how the eannister hounded by two minor segments of 



a circle. The Mart is in the direction of a plane passing through 
the edge- of the eannister. Where the shape of the blast is not 
Considered a great waste of roek nee cssnrily follows. 

Ill most quarries where the sha|M> of the rock is to lie considered 
powder is only used to detach large pieees which are further worked 
up by means of wedges. The drill hole is put down to the depth 
to w hich the ris k is to be broken and light charges of powder un- 
employed. Afterwards a heavy charge is employed which force* 
the bliM-k forward. As every rock ha* a different structure, the 
direction of cleavage plane* influences the management of the 
blast. There must be at least one free end to allow the rock to 
move out to the face. Where the ends are cut off by natural 
joint* they are called "cud joints ; M horizontal joints, called "Imt- 
tom joint*" are more common. 

It sometimes happens that the bottom joint* ON ur only at great 
interval*. The 1 'eiiryn quarries, in California are of thi* kind. 
Here they cut an umlerbhist along the first bottom joiut from one 
end joint to another. A line of lewis holes is put down 15 or 20 
feet from the face ami the blast breaks out the Mock between the 
joints ami down to the Imttom joint which is about eighty feet 
from the top. Such blasts act more like wedge* than ordinary 
blasts and are ca|«ahle of breaking off block* Containing 100,(HM> 
cubic feet of stone. 

For quarrying sandstone iti the larger quarries powder is not 
often used. Granite is less liable to be injured by the use of ex- 
plosive* than sorter stone, but even in quarries of this clu** of 
stone, blasting is not often used except for detaching large blm-ks 
which are removed by other mean*. 

USES OF SLATE. 

Slate in not confined in its use a* a riMifing material by any 
means, but, on the contrary, is probably more universally used than 
and other stone. In composition and texture, it is admirably 
adapted to the reception of carved and molded dc*igtis, is suscepti- 
ble of a high |Milish, and possesses great power of resistance to the 
princii«al destructive elements, besides having the additional merit 
id' wide range of colors, embracing black, dark blue, purple, 
purple-clouded green, gray-clouded green, light green, and a clear 
bright red. The scope of consumption is rapidly expanding, and 
among the uses to which slate i* applied the following may be 
enumerated: Flagging, fliMiring, Boor tiles, molding for tiles, ves- 
tibule trimmings, slulis, etc., wainscoting, mantels, hearthstone*, 
steps, risers, platform-, sills, and lintels, turned Iwilusters, laundry 
and bath tub*, sinks, and wash trays, meat ami water tanks, 
refrigerator and cooling room shelve.-, cistern lining*, brewer*' vat*, 
niauger*. butchers' and currier*' tables, bar fixtures, billiard table 
beds, urinals, school slates and blackboard.-, counter tops, vault 
work, grave linings ami covers, and memorial tablet*. Of the 
above, no record of production or value can be obtained thnt would 
prove at all useful as a basis for estimate*. Possibly, a faint idea 
of the proportion- devoted to these various use* might Im- obtained 
from the priMluction of the Slatington ( Pa. ) section, when-, beside* 
an output of 108, 000 squares of roofing slate, there were also made 
(in 1885), in round numbers, 3J>,i>00 rases of school slates, 31,850 
pieces, or 1,430 cases, or 27 carloads of flagging. 5.000 <-a*cs of 
blackboards, 30 case* of mantels ami hearths, and 47 carloads of 



Prejudice, or ignorance, or something else, 1ms much to do with 
selection of building stone. Stone has Im-cII hauled 1,500 miles to 
Cincinnati, for instance, when in the state of Kentucky stone 
equally good, which ha* stood the test of time forty years, might 
have Im-cii obtained. 
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MEDlvEVAL CAPITALS. 

HE architecture of the medi- 
eval times prcseutsa wealth 
•if •letail mil fully appreciated by 
tin' American stone-cutter, who 
is prone to offer mi much of his 
own rather than that from the 
artist* of the olden times, rather 
than that which was the natural 
outgrowth of the Gothic archi- 
tecture. We select these details 
rather than the hiiilitin^r to which 
they In-long for the reason that 
it is details the stonecutter 
wants. An architect may ileal 
v, ith geueralitiesand large masses 
as well as the detail, hut the 
Htouc-euttcrs work is essentially 
that (if part*. Furthermore, 
all of hi* work docs not come to him through the hands of an 
architect. A customer comes to him and wants a doorway. Has 
almut so much money with which to |my for it. Now, this stone- 
cutter is not going to copy a design from a foreign cathedral a* a 
w hole. He is not going to take an entrance from France and im- 
port it by his own handicraft in'o an American house or church, 




but he may take some |>art for his doorway, ami add value to the 
work he is doing. It is a good deal Ix-ltcr to make something that 
is pretty and attractive for a given sum of money than it is to make 
something else that iselumsv, even if it has the same amount of work 
in it. The stone-cutter satisfies his customer. He attracts busi- 
ness, and he may use these beautiful features in detail as readily 
as anything else if he ha- them at hand. The examples w hich we 
Jiere present are French Gothic of the thirteenth century. 

It is estimated that the workable area of limestone* in New Eng- 
land docs not exceed five hundred square miles. In Massachusetts, 
Minnie Island and Maine the area is less than two hundred square 
miles. 



ARCHITECT SCHMITZ. 
((lIStHO is Mr. Shmitx the designer of the Indiana soldiers' 
monument ; what is his pedigree ?" we asked of a gentle- 
man familiar with the work of the commissioners and the affairs 
which have to dn withjthc monument. 

"Mr. S- limits," he aid, "comea up from the people; he t- with- 
out distinguished lineage." 
"Where did he study." 

"In the academy at Dusscldorf, and in the office of one of the 
government architects. Mr. BchmiU at one time held a govern- 
ment position himself as superintendent of a building. He had 
some seven or eight years training in an architect'- office, though I 
believe previous to this time he studied as a |«aintcr." 

"What was the feeling of the commissioners when they found 
that they had chosen a design made by a German an hitect*" 

"They were unanimous in favor of the design in the first place, 

11 lid then it did not make much difference wl l they had selected. 

A short time before the selection was made then- was an informal 
conversation between Professor Ware and one or two memlicrs of 
the lumrd in regard to the danger of selecting some one w ho might 
be talented as a designer, yet inexperienced ami incapable of car- 
rying out with safety and confidence so great a structure. One of 
the gentlemen suggested the danger of selecting a design made by 
a student from one of the foreign schools who, while he might have 
treat rapacity in designing, might still l>c incapable of a practical 
rendering of his work. This is frequently the case with some of 
the foreign students. They learn to design liefore they learn any- 
thing else. As soon us the envelope was opened, as was done by 
one of the commissioners, we laughingly called to mind the recent 
conversation when we noted the fact that the design was from one 
to bin unknown." 

"What Jiil you do then?" 

"Well, we read Mr. Schniitzs statement, and saw that he was a 
man who had done something. We wired him that his d«-sij;n 
was accepted, subject to certain modifications. He answered that 
he would come in March, if on receipt of his letter we wishi ■! him 

t Hue. We received another dispatch from him stating that he 

would come if we would send to the American Consul a check 
covering cxjienses. 

"Did they do that?" 

"They did more than that. They wind him the money im- 
mediately. This sharp, quick way of doing business, which was 
almost a shock, he started at once from Berlin to America. An 
American architect, who liap|iened to be in Europe at the time, 
heard of Mr. SchmiUs success and hastened to meet him mi the 
steamer w hich was coming to America, and sought to impress him 
with the importance of having Mime one to assist him who was 
familiar with American methods. Mr. Schniitz was subject to 
similar attacks, after reaching New York, but had the go. si sense 
to handle the business himself and to keep free from all alliances. 



NATIONAL CONVENTION OF MARBLE AND GRANITE DEALERS. 

The last annual convention of the National Association of Mar- 
ble and Granite Dealers was held March 2, 1**7, at 1/ouisville, 
Ky. The meeting adjourned to meet at Syracuse, N. Y., March 
2, I***. Previous to that time, however, the executive com- 
mittee changed time and place to July 1 1 and I'-', at Cleveland. 0. 
There are many questions of iuterc»t which should come before a 
convention of this character. An interest large a> this can not 
but exercise great influence and power if properly organized. An 
industry so large as this cannot but have much which should 
properly come before an organized body of this kind. 
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RELATIVE USE OF BUILDING STONE. 

It is h surprise to any one who is acquainted with the extent 
ami richness of the quarries ut* New England that utouc is not 
mitre lined for building purpuoeti iu that region. Here where there 
are the finest quarries in the country, there are fewer stoue build- 
ing* in pn»|K>rtion to its wealth and population than in any other 
region of equal area in the world. Most of the houses are of 
wood notwithstanding its considerable cost and perishable nature. 
In Cambridge, Mass., where there are 60,000 inhahitants, great 
wealth and quarries almost at the very doors, there are but a few 
stone buildings ami not one residence of this material. Of the 
University buildings only live out of thirty important oues are of 
stone, the rest lieing of brick. It cannot be said that then- was 
no stone in reach, for within ten or twelve miles there is fine stone, 
much of which lias been known for half a century. 

Ferhajjs the cause of this neglect may Ik- understood when we 
look into the history of this section. New England was settled hv 
a people of little wealth and less desire for elegant living Again 
the country was heavily timbered ami then* was no knowledge of 
the quarries arouud them. Kveu their gravestones were long 
brought from England. Thus it was natural that timber should 
form their building material. Again, during the lost part of the 
.seventeenth and the early pBrt of the eighteenth centuries the 
earthquakes were of such force as to discourage the use of even 
brick. The chimneys in Boston fell several times from this cause. 
Thus circumstances, and a lack of desire for decorative architecture 
led to the exclusion of stone as a building material, and habit has 
apparently peq*;tuated this neglect. Tluit a change is coming 
about, we do not doubt. There is more stoue lieing used for 
decorative architecture and ouce in a while a few stone huildiug* 
are erected, lu time we may nee stoue used to the exclusion o 
brick. 



MODERN EXPLOSIVES. 

The composition of some of the modern high explosives, accord- 
ing to Engineering, is as follows : 

Dynamite: 75 parta of nitro-glycerine and 25 of infusorial earth. 

DttaHne: 80 parte nitro-glycerine and 20 of tiitro-cellulnwe or 
gun-cotton. 

Jiendroek : 40 junta uitro-glyeerine, 40 of nitrate of ]»otash or 
stsla, 13 of cellulose, and 7 of paruffinc. 

(fianl Powder: 36 parts of uitro-grycerine, 48 of nitrate of pot- 
ash or s>mui, 8 of sulphur, and 8 of resin or charcoal. 

Mini Powdrr 52 |wrt*nitn»-glyceriiieaiid48of pulverized mica. 

TWilr; 524 parts of gun-cotton and 47 A of nitrate of baryta. 

Minting (Matinr: 92 parts of nitro-glycerine ami H of gun- 
cotton. 

Alia* /W&t: 75 parts of nitro-glycerine, 21 of wtsid-fibre, 2 of 
carbonate of magnesia, and 2 of nitrate of soda. 

Rackaroek: 77.7 part* of chlorate of potash, and 22.3 of nitro- 
Im-uzoI. 

It will be uotieed that nearly all the above explosives are com- 
jiosod principally of nitro-glycerine; and it is probable that in 
most case* the other iugredieiits only act as absorbents of ihisliqiiid, 
anil really add nothing to the explosive power. Tliedeeom|s>sition 
of nitro-glycerine is practically instantaneous, ami the slower-acting 
nitrates and hydrocarbons must be left fur behind when the mass 
is exploded. Tlie power of all these substances is due to the para- 
doxical element nitrogen, which is by itself the most neutral and 
inactive of all the elements, but when forced into chemical com- 
bination usually confers an element of weakness upon the entire 
molecule of which it forms a pout. 



SALT AND MASONRY. 

An exchange says: One of the new building materials which is 
likelv to be found useful iu many ways is common suit. Among 
the carpenters salt is now found to be useful as an aid to the heat- 
ing of glue. Where, as is usual iu joiners' and the cabinet-makers' 
shops, the glne is melted in a jacket-kettle, surrounded by water, 
it is said to be advisable to put suit in the water in the outer kettle. 
The addition <»f salt raises the tioilitig point, and therefore allows 
the glue in the kettle to lie kept at a higher temperature than could 
be maintained with water alone, and this is advantageous to tin- 
work. The masons find their use for salt in addiug it to cement 
iu cold weather, to preserve it from tin- hail effects of freezing. It 
is not quite clear why salt should act in this Way, as the beneficial 
results of using it are visible with mortar which has certainly been 
frozen, and frozen mil water expand* nearly us much as fresh 
water, but engineers and contractors who have tried it an- unani- 
mous in their opinion of its value. In many cases masonry has 
been laid in cement in cold weather, using a considerable propor- 
tion of *alt in the mixture, which utter repeated freezings and 
tha wings, has remained iu |H.-rfect condition while work nearby laid 
in mortar of the same kind, but without salt, has liocn disintegrated 
by the frost. 

THE BUILDERS OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

A personal ius(»ectinn of the pynuuiil* of Egypt made by a 
quarry owner, who spent some time recently on the Nile, has led 
him to the conclusion that the old Egyptians were better builders 
than those of the present day. He states that there are blocks of 
stone iu the pyramids which weigh three or four times as much 
as the obelisk on the embankment. He saw a stone win**- e*ti- 
timted weight was 880 tons. But then the builders of the pyra- 
mids counted human labor lightly. They had great masses of sub- 
jects upon whom to draw, and most of their work was done by- 
sheer manual labor and force. There are stanes in the pyramids 
thirty feet in length, which fit so closely together that a penknife 
may be run over the surface without discovering the breaks l>e- 
tweeu them. They are not laid with mortar, either. There is no 
machinery so jM?rfect that it will make two surfaces thirty feet iu 
length which will meet together in unison as these stones in the 
pyramiils meet. It is supposed that they were rubbed backward 
and forwanl upon each other until the surfaces wen- assimilated. 



A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 

Ex-Lieut. (>rayiloti, of the navy, and a party went to tin- stone- 
quarries iu Decatur county, Indiana, recently to experiment with 
his new explosive, which he calls "tiravdouile." The tests wen- 
very satisfactory. A ledge stone blown out with a charge of the 
explosive (oue and a quarter imuiikIs) measured 45 feet wide by 1 10 
feet long and 10 feel deep, sufficient to make five car-loads of debris. 
The explosive was duly measured and charged, used the ordinary 
wateq>riM.f fuse and detonating caps. The practical miners present 
say the result was marvelous, In-ing from four to six times greater 
than that produced by the same quantity of dynamite fired immedi- 
ately afterward in a corresponding ledge of granite. Other test.- 
are promised in the near future. 

STONE BULLETS. 
In 1418,4,000 bullets were ordered to Ik; made of stone from 
the quarries of Maidstone. England. These were for 
Iron bullets wen? made for the same purpose in 1550. 



New York contains a greater number of stone quarries thun 
other state. Ohio quarries more stone thun any other state. 
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THE MARBLE BUSINESS. 

A a. <r«*i*. 

frJV' business ha* made greater progress in ntylt* of finish ami 
*f material used, and in everything; that (foe* to show progression, 
limn ha* the tomiistone or monument business, in the pant lew 
year*. N-an-cly twenty year* ago the two-inch slab won the staiid- 
anl tomiistone. The wealthier customers purchased taller untl 
hroailer, »n<l sometime* thieker slali* than their pKiorer neighbor*, 
hut the slab with a stub end in the ground wax all that was offered 
ami consequently all that whs sold. It U curious to note the «vo- 
lutioii*that ha* been going on since that time. Of course some 
gisal monument* were sold in some of the larger cities at all 
nines, hut the standard wan not very high. The next step was 
the shaft. From the little fellow not more than six inches square 
and two feet high, ou up, the design was the same, varied only 
liy an additional base, die. or cap. The change, once having 
set iu, progress was rapid. From the shaft to the tablet and 
cottage monuments with their eddies* variations and combina- 
tions of statuary awl sculpture, to the beautiful sarcophagi and 
mausoleums, the trade and ihe public have hastened step by- 
step until those who were a few years since the heaviest dealers, 
mid who failed to catch step to the music of progress, find them- 
selves without business or |iatrouage. This progress has not been 
confined to the cities. Everywhere it is the same. Not more than 
tell years ago a few stock photographs from some of the Vermont 
quarries was all that dealers had to show their customers. Now 
in almost every marble house iu the country will be fouud, uot 
only gissl and varied photograph* from all the wholesale marble 
houses, but good photographs procured from the best cemeteries 
throughout the country, lieside* their good collections of hand 
drawings, and the effort to get something new goes on continually. 
A husiuess'or trade that shows such improvement*, and dominated 
by such a spirit, is not in its dotage. 

The marble men have been taught to think test little of the dig- 
nity <d' their business. They have lis>ked too much at the faults 
of their com|>ctitors and have uot been generous euough to their 
many good qualities. In short they have not permitted themselves 
to become acquainted with one another, and thus allow mutual 
contact to polish the better qualities of each. For such contact 
and acquaintance, associations among men are formed. 

Nothing is more patent than the fact that he who would become 
quick-witted self-confident and able to take care of himself must 
mix with other men, and by the polish id' mind against mind, get 
the lustre desired. And, of course, no society is so necessary to 
any trade as the society of our fellow tradesmen. Something 
new is always tola* learned of each other hence the gain is mutual. 

It is uot the pur|Misc of this article to advocate any particular 
cause nor to appeal to the dealers to unite with association*. The 
only purpoMe is to note the improvements made in designs of mon- 
uments and methods of doing business, and thus to encourage the 
progressive business man. and we only offer this suggestion that 
social con tact with our fellows will la-get further improvement. 

What lias In-come of the lugubrious tombstone peddler' Wc 
menu the fellow who attended nil the funerals, went home with 
the widow, gained the giNxl-will of the |mrson (was he not gener- 
ally a broken-down preacher himself?) and ended by taking a 
contract for a slab.or headstone the day of the funeral ? We have 
buried him, or the must of him, and those who are left are like 
tin- xJalw they sold -they are leaning over graves! ready to fall 
into them. What has become of the man who hits wasted his 
time tryiug to prove how much cheaper he could build work than 
his neighbor was doing it? Well, it must lie confi-ssed that he is 



not dead yet, hut the next trip of the fool-killer will catch him, 
ami if the trip is long delayed, starvation will do the work. He 
is a conipauion of the vulture type. When they die there will be 
no slab at the head of their grave - pcrchuncc a bunch id' weeds. 

What has become of all the so-called carving with which we 
were once so familiar? Where are all the im^sissible fat lambs, 
the billing turtle-dove*, the weeping-willows ami the clasped hands? 
Dik-h anybody mourn their loss? One man seems to, he who 
put* skinned work on blue marble, but even he can console himself. 
He will soon follow the man that carved the weeping-willows, but 
we would uot wholly coudemn him, his work, transient and jierish- 
able as it is. Many of his designs are tasteful, and even cheerful. 
Much of the work done iu granite and marble now is (final, so 
good that it is worthy of the place assigned to it by nature. l>o 
you workers in stone always think of the durability of your work ? 
Do you remember always tliat when the great iron steamships lie 
rotting in the bottom of the sea, when the telegraph, the railroad, 
the cotton-gin, the sewing-machine and the thousand aud one 
fabrics of metal, wood and filler that go to mnke up material prog- 
reus have liecome dust and rust, and disappeared from the face of 
the earth, when the past, prevent, and future historv of man as we 
kuow of him iu literature lias |x*rished aud been lost for ages, that 
your work will lie unearthed by antiquarians of future i-euturie*. 
and the curious marks : •'John Joiies, Horn April 1, 1842; Died 
Feb. 29, 1888," will be studied, commented on and possibly de- 
ciphered, and that by your work, aud yours only, will the civiliza- 
tions of the nge be judged? The opinion of these antiquarians 
may not have any effect upon your trade, but work which is so en- 
during is worth well doing, and if well done will imv you. It behoove* 
every man of us to seek to improve his designs and his work, ami 
if this is gone about carefully aud systematically, there will la- as 
much progress iu the next teu years as there has In-eu in the past ; 
and if that result is attained, there will be as much profit and 
honor in our business as cau be gained iu any other houest calling. 



PORPHYRY. 

Porphyry is an almost indestructible rock, withstanding for 
ages the effects of the weather without appreciable change. It 
presents many differences of color, the most common being whitish. 
Hesh colored, red, blue-black, black and green. It is a very fine 
grained, compact n*-k taking a high finish. It seems a pity that a 
ruck so desirable should la- so difficult to work. It presents lio 
stratification and is so hard that it is impossible to take from the 
quarry except in small, inegtilar block*, and is even then handled 
with great difficulty. ClK-mically jsirphyry is not different from 
granite, and inineralogically, it differs in the fineness of texture 
more than otherwise, and iu containing crystals of quartz or of 
other elements. The quartz (sirjihyry from Fairfield, Pa., 
shows Urge quartz crystals inihcdcil in a finely coiu|iactcd mass 
of quartz and porphyry which arc so finely divided as to la- in- 
separable even with the la-st microscope. A specimen from Stone 
Mountain, Missouri, show* crystals of orthochisc instead of quart/., 
and the surrounding mas* is granular in structure. It i* supposed 
that most porphyries are of eruptive origin as i* lava, but those 
around Huston are sup|H>scd to la- of different origin, having lieen 
sedimentary deposit* changed by heat. Porphyry is little used 
for building iu this country, owing to the difficulty of handling if. 
In Great Britain it is used for roadways, lieing e*|iecially useful 
for this purpose on account of it* toughness and hardness. 



The custom-house reports show the importation of stone into the 
1'uitcd States from nearly every i-ountrv in flu- world. 
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ROSETTES AND PANELS. 

IT is just as easy to carve an attractive ami 
* licautiful design a* it is to carve some- 
thing that ■ Ugly, It would occur t«i u* 
that it it often in the mind'' of those who are 
engaged in the various details of building 
and constructive work that it is essentially 
chea|H'r to make an ugly thing thiin it is to 
make something that is really attractive ami 



matter of wit than 
II, square panels in 




Bui he lists the leaf 
ji geometrical lines, 



beautiAll, In truth, a pretty thing is more i 
of money. Hero are some examples of sin 
-lone that are simple in design, yet elegant 
ami attractive in every detail. They are 
from the conventionalized forms of Mr. Col- 
lint;, »'ho takes a natural form, a pie«-c of 
foliage, and tises the idejis suggested in a 
constructive way in carrying out a design. 
He doe* not undertake to make his leaves 
look as though they had been plucked from 
the tree, for if so why not (mint them green? 
form in a stone way, ami arrange* it ponribJy 

and while we have something which we recog- 
nize, we also have something that is not pre- 
sumptions, We have said that it is just as 
easy to have a pretty thing, ami just a* cheap, 
as it is to have something Ugly. If a stone 
cutter has a little square panel to fill, why 
not do it with something .if this kind rather 
than with one of tic old uglv things that 
means nothing. i« essentially clumsy and 
get* worse through constant repetition? 
Whv not take the design from some one who 
has made ithis business to collect ami arrange 
new ami beautiful things rather than some- 
thing that is old and limcworn, and at the 
same time essentially ugly and unskilled. 
The illustrations which we here give we would judge to be illus 
trativc of our idea. 





PAVEMENTS. 

In the paving of street* iu twelve princi|wil cities, one I Ired 

and fifty millions of dollars have been expended. It is fair to my 
that a large portion has been wasted, as an ins|>cetioii of the streets 
will indicate. It is not usual for a city to repnve a street two or 
three time* in ten year*. Ijirge sum* of monev have lieen wasted 
in Wood pavements. There ha* been sufficient experience in the 
matter of pavements, so that experiment* are not in order. The 
cheap imveinent i* the expensive pavement. It is this strange god 
that all are after. The high-priced pavement* of tbl« time are the 
cheapest in the end, Stone |iaveiiiciit* can be made which can be 
maintained with very slight expense. The old wood pavement 
wo* high-priced, nad million* of money were wanted on it. The 
stone block |tavciiicnt* and the macadamized roads are geucralh 
recognized as the standard roadway of the present lime, though it 

U well known that their use will not I niversul for some time. 

In the end, however, there is nothing so satisfactory. It is the 
only pavement that any community can aflord to use. It i- the 
cheapest iu the end. The "asphalt*" have followed (he wood |«ave- 

ment, as something alluring, but u us.it isfaetory. 



The first stone quarried in New England wore the syenites 
Boston, and the sau<L*toi f the Connecticut vallev. 



PRONOUNCED UNTRUE. 

John .1. McDonnell, an ornamental marble worker, a modeler, 
and ciirver tells B Chicago Tribune reporter of his political tfwuMei 
in Humboldt, Tctin. He says be went to that town to work at his 
vocation, ami that on one occasion he was met on the street, an.! 
in re-pon*c to a i|iiiet salutation to Albert Dodsoti, a bank cashier 
of 1 1 ii M 1 1 h >li It , be wits roughly answered, and that Didson rabseuueit- 

ly said that he would put a bullet through the "d d northerner," 
meaning McDonnell, and adding in efl'oct that he wa* a Northern 
political spy, who wa* there for the purpose of collecting political 
information, etc. Subsequently it became generally In lioved h1m.ui 
the town, ... Mr McDonnell -tat- that thealiovostnti menl watt I 
reet. One of the charge* made against Mr. McDonnell whs that 
he reinl Northern in preference to Southern papers. The account 
recite* that Mr. McDonnell was induced to go to the theater a* a 
pnrt of the plot to kill him; that lie heard statements while then' 
which confirmed this suspicion, and that but for the fact of hU 
giving the plotter the slip he would have Ih-cii hanged. It V 
further related that in his place of concealment he heard a groil 
deal that made him certain of the evil intention of his pursuer*. 
The next morning he look the train tor the North. He says: 

"I received a note, delivered l>» a colored hov, April 12 ..r lo-tatingtlui 
I iiiu.I ouil taking liiat Northern |iapr meaning The I hi eng.. Tritxat, 
w hich I had taken rince the latter part • •! March i or I would die. I pud 
no attention to that mite, ..f course. I heard tln hi -ay Friday night, I l«- 
lieve. that it Me I lotiiiell is put out of the way then- will lie five or six of hi- 
friends to go m itli him, fur if the Northerners net hold of ii those ttMSI 
Yanks will 1w down lure attain, as they wen- in I KOI." 

On April 17, Mr. M. D II was in Chicago, 

The following is from the Humboldt (Tenu.) llrmntger, of April 
20: 

The long story »f the outran' of J. J. McDonnell in snot her rolaaiaevrjj 

jierson in and iirs.iintl I liiml.ol.il knows to lie ii malicious lie from Mgtaaiaj 
to end. It is an insult lo ihe |Hs.ple of the whole S.tilh. Me I loiinell lias 

always been treated a* a sent learns and n..i ■ i»-mui in tawn mW .. 

word of troiihle with him about politic* or anything else. I,a*t Friday ii 
woman who gave her name as ft. Meiler. arrived in town. Shi- asked n 
miiulur of person* if Mclloun. II had rcpNarnlcd himself as Ik- inn a singli 
man. and led them lo form the impression thai he had deserted her. ll< 
■ppesrvsl 1.. l.e afraid of her ami would not go to hi- hoarding house. The. 

»en' wen talking together by several persons. <•« Friday night after m 

. in ns he went lo Mr. HparjrV btMirding house and got int.. onc»f th>- 
Isiarilei's l».|s. aeting -trang iv. He left tow n on Saturday morning. TV 
young men whose names have heen iisi.I by this SCOBOllreT have consulted 
attorneys, and will instiiuie sail against the Chicago T-thunr for criminal 
and malicious lihel, elaiininu damaiiv* to the extent of A'Sl.t Kill each. 

We have received the following from Stewart & Mcluotte, 
marble dealers, of the tihovc-uumtd |Miim in connection with printed 
circular giving the fact* as ahov set fort. 

"In jusli.v to our low n and slat.-, and to as as well, dS p rn d ill* largely n- 
WC do on Northern iin-chanio. we ask thai yon copy enure in tiiM issiif ..t 
StoSK. If d.-sinil will forward any amount of proof a* I" falshy of M. 
U.nnell's assertion, hy lifelong Itepiihlicaiis." 

RAPID BUILDING. 
One of the largest ami tiiosi successful builders in this country 
owes hi- nieces* to his ability to devi*e and put in operation ntc- 
rhanical devices for the rapid handling of stone, mid Other heavy 
material about a building. Ho take* ran tracts at figure* only 
slightly bi low those of bis eoin|>i'tito|si Inn ja enabled to make huge 
sums of money out of his work, entirely owing to the fact that tu- 
bus a large plant for pushing his work. Especially i* thi* true iu 
the handling of stone about the building. There are no laborious 
process,., ,,t' lifting done by man power and derrick, but all this 
work i- done by steam machinery. Where the building is not too 
large, be locates the boiler and engine in a cent nd position so that 
the driiin may be connected with any of the rOUCa running to the 
various derrick* and elevating apparatus. He is particularly suc- 
cessful in the arrangement of run ways above the walls which 
facilitate the rapid handling of stone in a horizontal direction 
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THE GREEK DORIC ORDER. 
'. KKKWITH we present h drawing in detail of one of the Greek 
Doric orders. It is a veritable example (nun the Ac nijMilis at 
Athens, carefully measured and reproduced. Our cut docs not 
show all of the figure* and dimension* plainly, hut any OOC who 
hjin enough interest in the (tod; of the order* t>> look into it care- 
fully will have no difficulty in deriving full benefit from it* study 
and reproduction. 

In this matter of the order* we have to say that no design 
cither in architectund work, or in that chisely allied Hraiich of 
architectural work nionunieiital • leniyu i ii|r inn Iiojk- to meet w ith any 
large tuieeew without having a full knowledge lif the different order* 



to 




of architecture. They arc the foundation of all designs, and no one 
can hope to niceeed in any large way without being thoroughly 
.'round in these principles. This in jMwitive. 

In all of the U'st school* of design where architectural or inonn- 
iiicntal work i- taught the students are required to so thoroughly 
understand the orders as to he aide to draw them from memory. 

A great many of the details of monumental n* well a^ archi- 
tectural work are atrociously had, for the reason that the designers 
lire unfamiliar with the foundation principles of monumental designs 
l«'th as to substance and detail. No one can design or properly 
draw a molding who is not familiar with the different orders of 
architecture. 

With the idea ill view of familiarizing those who c are to study 



this branch of the work, we will present from time to time the 
different orders of architecture as reproduced from the hert examples 
on a mile of sufficient size to make the work of reproduction more 
satisfactory than will he the cam' with the drawing which we hem 
give. We may say that the only way for a student to familiarize 
hiinself with this branch of design, why making copies of the differ- 
ent orders. ^ 

INCOMPLETE INFORMATION. 

There is sometimes a disposition on the part of tli ose whopuhlisli 
trade journals to cuter to one hninch of the trade rather than to 
work for the general good. We have in mind an instance where 
the cost of manufacture by wholesalers was stated for the purposc 
of giving the retail dealers I chance to make a close r deal, This 
sort of thing can only make trouble ami contention, and does no 
good. The retail dealer we will say gets this information as to 
the cost of manufacture. He says: "This represents your cost; I 
will pay you only so much." Here is a contention on the bub of 
a misunderstanding. The cost of manufacture does not fix the cost 
of producing. If we were to give prices of the cost of stone cutting 
and working in any branch ofbusinem, we would in effect give only 
the curt of one detail of that business. There are many matters 
outmtk of the actual cost of working to be considered. For in- 
stance : Interest, depreciation of plant, expense account, insurance, 
waste, office expenses, which, by the way, are always fully consid- 
ered by those outside of the manufacturing burinea, and many 

other things. The knowledge of one detail of manufacture is like 
a little knowledge — it is dangerous. Competition makes prices. 
If the buyer has the advantage, he uses it. If the seller ha* it, it 
is for him to make the most of it. Say the demand is greater than 
the supply to the retailer. What is his knowledge of the total 
cost of production going to do for him in that event? The whole- 
sale dealer will *av: "What are you going to do ■bout it?" On 
the other hand, if the retailer has the advantage, he buys regard - 
le** of cost. We cannot sec that publication of all costs would lie 
harmful to the w holesaler, nor do we see that it would lie of ad- 
vantage to the retailer. We can *cc that incomplete knowledge 
would he emit* mating, if not harmful, all around. There is one 
way to get the best prices, and that is not by prying into costs. It 
is by competition. It is our intention to publish such prices as are 
furnished by dealers, either direct, or by printed circulars for the 
trade. These, as may Ik- known, arc subject to varying discounts 
or not, as the dealer may elect. 

THE WAY PORTLAND CEMENT IS MADE. 

Portland cement is an artitical product, chemically proportioned 
by the proper Selection of the material entering into its composition. 
These, whether chalk or clay, as in Kuglaml, marl or clay, as in 
lierui.iuv, or hydraulic limestones, as in this country, are in every 
case reduced to the finest powder by either wet or dry grinding, 
and this tmwdcr moistened merely in the dry process, or in the 
form of paste in the wet process, becomes practically, either by 
drying in large tanks or by In ing moulded into bricks, eggs or 
other forms, a new stone, into which all the element* are brought 
in close contract ami are in perfect chemical proportion. The 
artificially-made new stone, burnt, sis it is, at high heat in close 
kilns, has every element chemically active, and the clinker repre- 
sents practically, when properly proportioned chemically, a com- 
position of bi-basic silicate of lime and illuminate of lime. This 
gnXlod clinker is the Portland cement of commerce, a fixed uniform 
product, sold under a warranty of its strength ami firmness, and 
depends upon the controllable elements of skillful manufacture for 
its character and uniformity. 
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GRANITE. 

O TONES which art known, commercially, an granite, arc divided 
l»y the mineralogist iuto several classes. This division in made 
on account of the way in w hich the rock* were supposed to have 
l>een formed and an well an from Home difference* of structure. 
Chemically they may be essentially the same. 

Granite belong to the oldest known rock. When the earth was 
fooled from its liquid condition granite was formed and in known 
a* primary or igneous rock. It in the foundation upon which all 
subsequent rock wan deposited. Thus granite differs from the 
rock which wan formed later in lacking stratification. In cooling 
it formed a solid mass, while later rock was deposited upon it, u 
laver or strata at a time, and we onlv kuow of the existence of 
granite through iln lieing thrown to thenurface iu one of two ways. 
When the earth had ltecome partially cooled and unknown ages 
had deposited numerous other rock* over thin granite foundation, 
interior dinturtiancen caused the upheave! of large part* of the 
carth'n surface and large manses of granite were exposed. Thus 
we find granite at the top of the mountains. Stone exposed from 
thin cause is known to the geologists as true granite. It was brought 
to the surface in a cooled condition as we find it now. 

Under the maw of cooled granite there then existed, an there 
perhaps does now, a mass of molten material of uncoolcd granite. 
At various times this was forced to what was then the earth's sur- 
face through the rock* which had been deposited upon the cooled 
granite, aud poured itself in a molten state to he cooled where it 
lay. Thin process is rej>eated to-day iu volcanic eruptions of lava, 
the only difference being that lava ami thin uncolored granite are 
different in composition. Or, thin molten material was forced be- 
tween the layers, where it cooled and was subsequently exposed to 
view, by the wearing away id' the layersahove it. This rock, which 
was throw n out iu thin molten condition, is known to the geologist 
by several different names, the rocks being divided according to 
their coursencs* or fineness of structure, and variations in crystal- 
lization. Still it is chemically the same an granite aud is known 
to the commercial world by thin common name. All these pri- 
mary rock* which lack Gratification, the similarity of whose appear- 
ance makes them applicable to the same uses, which are of nearly 
the name hardness and presents the same difficulties in cutting, 
dressing aud polishing are known to the commercial world as 
granite. 

Tin- essential elements of true granite are quartz and potash 
feldspar, with these may Is? found other minerals which vary the 
condition aud ap|H'arauce of the stone. But quartz and feldsjmr 
are the only elements absolutely necessary to granite. The other 
minerals help to make variations in the stone. When the earth wan 
in a semi-liquid state, when it was in the process of cooling or 
nolidificatiou the qiuirtz, was, through some unknown agency, 
rendered more susceptible to the action of heat than the other 
elemeutn and thus cooled less rapidly. Thin in proved by its hav- 
ing tilled all the inters|Mtces left after the other ingredients had 
crystallized. Thus quartz acts an the cement. 

It in to the feldspar und other ingredient* that granite ha- its 
diversity of appearance. Feldspar may appear in four or five 
different *|iccies, which are different in color, and when two or 
more of these n|K«cic* are found iu a single granite the coloring in 
strikingly manifest. Of two or more kinds of white felds|>ar 
one may be opaque and the other transparent, or one opalesccut 
and the other dull. Mont of the striking characteristics aud a 
large proportion of the immense diversity of granite rocks, in due 
to the difference in the feldspar. The structure of the fehlspar in- 
fluence* the quality of the polish which may lie imparted, the ease 



or difficulty with which a stone tnnv become discolored or stained, 
and the resintibilitv to decay. The study of this constituent is the 
most important in the consideration of granite. Fcl.Lqwr in- 
fluences the cutting of the stone a* well a* iln shade of color. The 
hard granites consist of quartz with a traus|>arent. comjmct, nearly 
glassy feldspar which i* quite difficult to cut aud which allow* 
the light to enter it and he alworbed, thus giving the stoue a dark 
color, as iu the Quiney granite. The hardness of granite is not so 
much due to the quart* as to the feldspar. Quartx U always 
brittle aud not very variable under tools. Iu soft granites the 
feld*i»ar is |x>rous ami less resistant to the tool*. These granites 
reflect the light ami give the light or white color to the stoue. 
The Concord granites may be mcutioued as an example. 

It is well kuow ii that granite is readily affected by heat. Thio- 
ls due to two causes. The different constituent* expand differently 
when exposed to heat and thus force the stoue apart. Again, 
the micriwcope shows that quart* contains many pores which are 
filled with water. About eight-tenths of one per cent, of water in 
found iu granite when fresh. This water when heated, teuds to 
explode the jMires ami helps disintegrate the stone. Quarried 
granite may absorb more water than it contain* when fresh, by 
the filling of the empty pores and rift iu the feldspar. 

Quartz aud feldspar at time* form the whole of the granite rock, 
but at other times the accessories become very prominent ami give 
the various characteristics. The most common accessory i* mica, 
which may occur in four different forms, and any two or three ot 
these forms may appear iu the name rock, giving rise to many va- 
rieties of what is call mica granite. Reference* will he made to 
the most prominent of these varieties. The amount of mica pres- 
ent is economically important. It dues not polish a* readily as the 
quartz aud feldspar, being softer, aud wheu |H>lLnhed doc* not re- 
tain the lustre an long as otherstones, heconiiug dulled by cxjiosure. 
It is, therefore, not no valuable for use where a high |H.linh is 
desirable. 

Where the mica is of that variety known as the museovite, the 
granite in known a* the museovite granite. Muscovite is nearly 
white and the granites containing it are very light or nearly 
white as those which are found at Burrc, Vt. This granite 
is of a coarse texture and from light gray to almost marble white- 
ness in appearance, the mica giving it the whiteness. There is a 
fine gray granite of this kind quarried near Atlanta, da., which is 
of a very even texture. 

The second mica granite which we mention is hiotite granite. 
Till* is by far the most widely spread of our granite rocks ami 
present* the most diversity of color and structure. A large pro- 
portion of all the granite* quarried in the United States are biotite. 
They vary in color from black to dark ami light gray, according 
to the amount of mini they contain and the color of the fehlspar. 
Many of the red granites also Iteloug here. As a rule these gran- 
ites are harder and tougher and of more even texture than other 
varieties, if we except porphory. The texture however varies 
greatly and those from one section cannot he considered as typical 
of the group. The granites from I )ix Island. Me., Westerly, K. 
I., ami Richmond. \'a., may lie considered an nearly typical n- 
any. As far a* known the jtorphyritie granites are biotitic. 
That found in Hast Hluehill, Me., is a fine gray rock, the uni- 
formity of the texture lieing broken by snow-white crystals. 

The muscovite-biotite granite combine* the qmditic* of ln.tli 
museovite and biotite granite, and may lie considered a* inter- 
mediate between the two. That from Concord, X. H., ami from 
Allenntown, Sunapee and Rummy an- of this variety. 

Hornblende granite in one of the best and toughest granito 
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which we have. Hornblende if easier to )K>li>>h than mica, and for 
(hit* reason this granite in desirable. It owe* it* toughucw in 
nmny localitic* to the kind of feldspar contained, it lieing ortho- 
flu**', the hardest and toughest of feldspar*. The new Mormon 
temple is built of hornblende granite. Tliere are numerous quar- 
ries of ihLi granite in Massachusetts, Maine, two or three in Min- 
nesota and some iu New York. 

Horublertile-biotite granite in intermediate lietween hornblende 
slid biotite iu composition and pro|H-rtie*. 

Epidote granite in found only iu Deilluim, Mum. Epidote occurs 
in small quantities in many granites but that in Dedhani is the 
only one in which it <*vurs in sufficient quantities to give eharacter 
to the rock. 

Syenite is quarried to a very small extent in the United State*. 
It is granite in whieli the quartz is absent, or so small in quantity 
as to he only an accessory. Syenite may occur in as many varieties 
aj> true granite, depending upon the quality of the feldspar, miea, 
liornbleude or other clement whieli gives it character. 

When, by some movement of the earth's surface, a stratification 
was given to the granite rock it is known as gucitw. Sometimes 
this stratification is so slight that it is difficult to discover. 

It is impossible to determine the line between gneiss and true 
granite. Many of the most extensive quarries in the United States, 
which ostensibly quarry granite, really produce gneiss. It is 
known to the qiiarrytnau as "striped" or "bastard granite." 
There is no u«c to whieli gruirte is applied for which gneiss may 
not he used, and for some purposes the stratification renders it 
more useful. It is obviously easier to quarry, esjiecially when 
the stratification in distinct. It occur* with all the variation of 
true granite, depending upon the varieties of the accessory minerals 
for its character. 

Mica schist differs from gneiss only in lacking feldspar, it having 
the stratifications of the latter rock. It is also sometimes called 
"striped" or "bastard" granite. 

Diabase differ* from grauite in having no quartz and in con- 
taining a different kind of feldspar. Under this name is included 
most trap rocks, or what is known to the quarry man as "black 
granite." 

PRESERVING STONE. 
A Is nit a year ago I watched with great interest the operations 
of the workmen on a building devoted to the manufacture of 
candy in this city. The building was brick, and the men were 
ciigHged in holding little charcoal furnaces about a foot square 
against the outeidc walls. They went over even" square foot of 
this building and it was live stories high by attout seventy-live 
feet deep — holding the glowing coals against the brick sides. My 
curiosity on the subject was somewhat aroused, and upon inquiry I 
found that it was a new process for preserving brick ami making 
it impervious to the storms of winter. Now I find that the same 
|tnKiw is being used on the obelisk, and that these little charcoal 
furnaces are burning the sides of Cleopatra's Needle from the base 
to the apex. This famous stone, thai has stissl the storms of cen- 
turies iu Kgypt, was beginning to succumb to the curious climate 
of the United States, and fears were entertained that a few more 
winters would make serious inroads upon it: but some one sug- 
jrevtcd burning it with ]Kirafh'tte, and it is now being done. The 
h«-iit is so intense that it is burned in for a full inch ; theu when 
the stone eisds again it is us hard as adamant.— Aim- > or* Aetfer. 

The harbors idong the const of Maine are numerous and deep so 
thitt stone rail lie readily anil directly loaded to vessels. This 
mttke* this region favorable to a large quarrying industry. 



ACCEPTED DESIGN OF THE INDIANA MONUMENT. 

fN this iiwue of Stonk we present the accepted design for the In- 
diana soldiers' and sailors' monument at Indiuiiapdis. The de- 
sign is taken directly from the drawings of Mr. Schinitx us unsl- 
ified by him since the close of the coiui>etition. A comparison id" 
this design with the one submitted iu the cum|>etitinti will show 
several chauges in detail. For instance, the high pedestals near 
the sidewalks have been added. Iu the original design the groups 
shown were placed upon emphasized buttrewes at each side the 
step. It may l>e well for us to state liefore going farther that 
this monument is located in the center of a circle #13 feet in 
diameter. This circle being a |wrt of the original plat of the city 
is surrounded by a wide street which" connects with two of the 
important streets which, but for the Circle Park, would intermi t. 

In the original design the space now filled by the large tablet 
was occupied by a disirway. In this respect we would nay that 
the original desigu is superior hi the later one. The idea of the 
battered base, the emphasis given to it by the horizontal stone 
lines and other rigorous features as a purl thereof, indicates that 
it is a part of the support of the square shaft above. The fact is 
it is not The shaft continues down through the large battered 
Imse and rest* upon a foundation of its own. The appearance of 
the modified design does not convey the impression. In that re- 
spect it is a false impression, and hence the means are not so 
worth* as if more truthful. The placing of the doorway iu the 
face of the monument suggest* that it is not a Imse iu the sense of 
a support, but merely a pleasing and useful form. 

We understand, however, that this and many other details arc 
to receive careful attention from the architect and commissii.ners 
before the working drawings for the superstructure are finally 
made and approved. For instance, it is suggested that the curve 
immediately above the sculptured portions of war emblems above 
the battered base is somewhat soft, and altogether weak for so 
great a beginning. Furthermore, that the location of them- war 
emblems in their irregular position and forms present a confused 
outline which is hardly in keeping with the exuetuess and clear- 
ness of the other |H>rtions of the structure. Taking the design us 
a whole it is a wonderful success. It is exceedingly dramatic in 
character, wonderfully picturesque, and altogether very beautiful 
and imposing. Withal it is a novel composition, so novel indeed, 
that the ex|ierts had to say : "The very boldness and originality of 
the scheme lays it open in execution to the chance of crudenesw." 
This statement was made when they were without knowledge us to 
the author of the design, or the history of his work. From subse- 
quent knowledge it ap|iears that this risk is not great. Mr. Schmiu, 
though a young man, not more than thirty years of age. has la-en 
very succcusful as an architect, and notably so in monumental 
work. He was the successful competitor in the Victor Knianiial 
Monument of United Italy, a structure to cost between five and 
six million dollars. He has been sui-ccssful in some forty com- 
petitions. 

There are u few stone quarries iu the state of Florida. At Haw- 
thorne i" a stone com|Htscd ulmnM entirely of silica, of u quality 
suitable for glass making. It has been used in the -tatc for build- 
ing chimneys for over thirty years. It Li very soft when quarried, 
but rapidly burdens. It can he cut with u lumd-*aw. Two men 
may cut 1,500 bric ks of a sum- 4x8x16 inches in a day. 

One of the large halls of the National Mus# in at Washington 
has been set ajairt for the exhibition of a collection of building 
and ornamental stones. Kuch sample i« placed under a suitable 
glass case w ith proper background. 
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FINIALS. 

?HKS*E two designs l»y Mr. J. K. Colling are self-explanatory. 
"Morning and "Evening." The fornix are eniivcutiotiuluM-d 
clover leave*, beautiful nod clear in outline, ami adapted to ntnne 
construction in an wy, natural, straightforward way Nothing 
could be nicer than to put something of this kind on a |mir of 
Gothic guide*— "Morning" to the cast, we will say, ami ponnibly 




MultMSo. KVKNINo. 

•'Evening" to tin- west. There is just enough sentiment about this 
idea to make it attractive. In construction there id nothing forced 
about it. There in no exact imitation of clover, but merely a clover 
form which act* ill a suggestive way for mum-thing which is pleasant 
to look upon, There is no stone clover. It is merely an attractive 
clover form in stone. 



A BEAUTIFUL RELIC'OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 
Workmen while removing the earth from over Watson's atone 
quarry at Alton. 111., recently came uenws a number of relic* of 
the Stone Age of unusual interest. One singular carvetl stone is 
the exact imitation of the deep hull of a ship or boat. The stone 
is a peculiar metamorphosed slate, and made up of alternate white 
and black lines like caruelian, and these lines, gracefully curving 
from the prow along the side of the hull, have exactly the appear- 
ance of a vessel's planking. The pretty relic is altout live inches 
long and a perfect gen of art, highly ]Milished, and sils the water 
as gracefully as the hull of any sailing yacht. Each end of the 
vessel rises into a sharp prow, through which is a |M-rforatiou bv 
which it was, probably, carried on the person of some ancient 
mound-builder, chief or ruler. How such a stone could have 
been fashioned, especially how the inside could have been 
scooped out so successfully, w ithout the aid of a lapidary's tool, is 
a mystery. Professor McAdauis. who has the relic, -ays thai these 
peculiar "badge stone*." .,, they are called, are the most interesting 
of all the mound-builders' treasures. Tlu v were evidently sacred 



objects worn onlv 



i-arlcrs or rule 



Tin 



in the great earthworks of Ohio, Indiana, and Southern Illinois, 
but are seldom found elsewhere. The profexsor says it is not clear 
to arclucologists what was intended to be pcrctuatcd by these unique 
and beautiful sbip> of stone. Probably something in connection 
with the origin or migrations of the strange and unknown people 
who built the great earthworks in the liottoms between Chicago 
and St. I«oni*. 



SLATE. 

The following are excerpts from the address of W. B. I»nl, n ail 
before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, February 13, 188*: 

The early history of Mate is obscure. I have Ihs-ii able to traevru in. 
only to the thirteenth century, when the quarries of North Wale. famUW 
slate for the root's of the obi historic castle* of Tonway and t turnarc.a. 
which were erected about I.IOU A. l». 

• ••••••••I 

Kntcrprising Americans mill) an eye to business* are taking ailvjntnp 1 1 
the gradual failure of the Webb quarries, the present obstacles which »r> 
retarding the ilevelo|iliieut of those of In -Intnl. anil also of the fact that it 
though it is quarried at many (mints on the continent— only the bs-al lr»tl> 
can Is- supplied- are shipping large quantities to foa-ign countries. 
»•••••«• SI 

The principal slatc-pn*lueiiig regions of the I'nlted Stales an- Kut Im>I 



county, Vermont; Washington county, New Y4irk; lx-liigh. Northinii].!-. 
ami York i-ounth^, IVnnsy lvania ; New ('anion, Virginia; Monson, Main 
.mil Ibiraga is.unly, Michigan. Workable deposit* are known l»flcha 
localities, but at present they an- inaccessible. 

Tile ttrst quarry in Hut land county, Vermont, « as opened about thrTen 
1N40, and in Washington county. New York, about 1K30. In three Im 
localities are found our red, green and purple slate*. The nmaindir 
the localities produce the black and the blue-black, tslate from l> h ^ 
and Northampton counties, Pennsylvania, is known to the trade respwtiv- 
ly as the la-high and the llangor. The Ix-high slate is quarried Jl anil it 
the vicinity of Slatington. llangor. I'en Argyl and < liapman's nridntr ll.- 
bulk of the llangor slate, 

A preference is shown I *up|»i*c on ar-count of pricel for tin- Hanr ' 
and more No, I, St they rail it, is specinrd than can Ik- supplied for rnofint 
Through inattention and inability to distinguish the difference, i gr-.t 
deal more of No. 1 llangor is paid for by the consumer than is used. 

The York county. Pennsylvania, quarries produce what is cnauamih 
called "The reach llotiom" idale. They were opened about eighty year, mf 
which may Is- stated as about the daU- of the commencement of tin- slate in 
duslries of the t'nilcd Stat.-s. This Is-ing undoubtedly the la-st slate in :Ii 
country and the demand for it so gn-at, the pnstluction is now \unui-il iit'I 
but little on the market, as the ipuirries are too deep to protitabr »«rk 
Near New t 'anion, Virginia, lie* comparatively inexhaustible dcp.H* <> 
most excellent slate, which is fully tin- equal of the "Pencil Itottoni." 
quarries have bsttl extensively worked for years, and arc cquip|>cd w ith a 
necessary machinery, planers, saw*, rubbing Uil«, etc. The toughness 
this slate makes it more ex|R-nsivc to work than the softer varieties, but 
extra quality of both roofing and sluls- slate pnslmvd by this quarry w 
more than repay the small extra cost. 
»• •••••• . 

In the selection of slate as well as building stones, care and judgnici. 
must be exercised, as a vast quantity of worthies* material is on the markc 
True slate or slate of commerce may 1*- denned ^a* a line grained, coiupnj 
and exceedingly fissile t ready split t mineral, varying in color from black i 
dark blue, purple, shades of green, gray and brick nil. It lias the pro|>erl 
of being hard without being brittle, and capable of resisting a pressure i 
about -Jo.iMMl pounds to one cubic inch without crushing, or it may be so 
ami tough. Whi n free from impurities, it is a non-absorbent of water, ai 
docs nut disintegrate in the air. It is capable of sustaining a high degi 
of heat without fusing or cracking, and can la- readily carvel or turn. 

It is easily workisl and takes a sn tli tiuish. IJv the marhelizing proc.' 

it is coaled in at limited variety of odors, imitating marble for maul, 



nrk; and the hard 



for matching trimmings, decorations, etc., f.,r 



lerior woodwork. The ditb rent i-olor« of slate are ehiettv d Ue to the varin 
proportion* of the compounds of iron in its composition. It is present 
ordinary bine date as protoxide of iron, an excess or lack of w hich ami l( 
absence of |*<roxidc of iron' is the cause of the many dillcreiit shade? 
blue. If tin- shite be ot gis.il quality ami ring, and the color rich devphk 
or blin k, and of uniform shade, it w ill not fade and is durable. In 
green slates the proportion of protoxide of iron is one-third less thai 
blue. Trace* of phosphoric acid anil magnesia in combination will, 
oxides of iron, produce tin green shades. The unfading green has a I 
proportion of the peroxide of imn and calcium carbonate, and It-** of i 
ncsia than the sen-grecn, and therefore, i*a less prominent and more ilur 
color. The sea-gns n slate make* a g<s»l ns.f. as the quality is gem 
good, but the color will fade iu time to a greyish shade. The purpl 
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iiol he relied mi fur ii>lnr. Thr only ml slate in the world which has been 
t-mnd practicable lo quarry is found in Washington county. Net York 
although veins have la-en found in other slate It command* a go.sl price 
• m account i»f its scarcity, as the veins an- thin, few iu nutulier, and soon 
u ha. listed. Then- an? several shades of ml, varying from a dark mi to a 
light pink. The .lark an.l nio.li.nn color is the most reliahlc for both color 
and strength. Tin- pink is apt to I*- brittle an.l to fail.-. 

• ■«••. t ■ • 

Analyst-, .how that thr hulk of slate dct««its an- composed of silica and 
alumina, and wen- at nw lime onlinary (day. Slate doc* not the 
nimir».rk*»s varieties of . ..lor. nor ib« susceptibility of jniIUIi which marble 
wiimi', and then-fun- on the stn-ngth of appearance alone, irnsqieelive of 
adaptability, marble i* very often used, especially for plumber* 'work, where 
the use of slate would prove nvirr wnsihrte anil lasting, because of its 
-tn-ngth, impervioii.ness to water and fluids generally, and i-nru-t-qut-ut 
cleanliness. The most important of the properties of slate, and that which 
gNw it i 1 - value a* a rooting material, i- its n-markablc cleavage structure, 
which may In' ill-lined as easily splitting, w hen first quarried, in plane, par- 
illol t<- each other. In no product of mitiire, except mica, i« it dcvelo|«ed 
to -uch a degni>, and taken advantage of. as iu the uianufaetiire of rooting 
dale*. 

Slate is ipiarri.sl by drilling hole, and hla-ting, taking all possible ad- 
raMaa* of sli|«.. joint- and ll.s.rs, or. I might say, natural .earns ami pccit- 
liarity of formation, to displace it without unnecessary hn-akagc, ami as tin 
piano, of cleavage lie at an angle of from I.V to 1W1" it cannot Is- quarried 
like «tnnr, on it horizontal line, hut necessitates considerable jiiilgdiucnl 
and injo-Ti nit v to economically Iisisen the blocks from the bed. 

The blocks are then hoisted to the surface by the derricks, ptt1 on a truck 
and run to the slate makers' shanty. The hhs-ks a» they come out are very 
irn-gular, so one of the splitters' assistants hn-nks them into sines, suitable 
for splitting into slates; in length and hn'ailth sufficient for handling, and 
about two inches in thickness. These blocks an- placed in piles on the left 
hand of the splitter, who is seated 011 a liench raised a little from the floor. 
The splitter then takes 11 block between bis knees, and with a wooden mallet, 
and a bn.ad thin chisel, splits it through the middle, and continues divid- 
ing the l.l.s ks into equal halvi-s. until they an- reduced to the thinness of 
r.»>ting slate. These thin pieces of slate of irn-gular sites arc then taken 
by an assistant and economically cut in a dresoing machine lo the various 
*Ues in use. The dn-ssiug machine is an arrangement of knives which cut 
AaC "" » l'»' r " f w iwi.rs. In the manufacture, it is 
I through the various pniecwr* without iininsis.sary delay, bcOSlaW it is 
■ n-adily work.-d la-fore the quarry water drii-s out. In fuel, it about 
the pn.pcrty of splitting when fn-o fn.m sap, and this is taken ailvan- 
of by using it for building work, such as sills. |s«o> and slalis. Where 
ght of imn stairs i» desired, no better material for (be tread* CM b* 
than a g...l quality of stale, becanse it will give a lirm hold for the 
, and not wear out. A flight of stairs w ith a slate tread in an cxiws-ed 
wet situation, if the tread has enough incline to allow the water to run 
will not become slippery, la-cause the slate does not alisorh the water, 
trimmer or dnssser. as the man is called who cuts the slate Insixe, «ort» 
ale as he makes them into first and second qualities, and also arrange, 
site together, ready to Is- carri.sl and placed on the pile iu the yanl. 

grades of slate an- made, lo wit: No. I. No. J, and ribbon. No. I 
to only of what in smooth in lex tun-, uniform in color, straight in 
and free from knots. What lacks these qualities, and an- not ribbon, 
ailed No. 1. 
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making tiles, slabs, etc.. the Id.- ks of slate arc hrsl split loaU.iil the 
thickm-ss. They an- then saw.sl l.y baud saws, the same as an> its«-d 
wing slnne, to mpiinsl sins, and put on a planing machine which is 
those used in planing imn and stone, except that the cutter is 
Thin machine shares the slate to pmpcr thickness, giving law 
a smooth, level face. The plat.-, of slate an- then put on a rubbing 
nod rubbed to the n-qiiiml finish. 

be riihhing table is a round, flat piece of cast in.ii, fn.m six to ten feet 
{diameter, revolving horixontally. The Id-s-k to he ruhlK-d is plaivd on 
top of this n volving plate, and held in poattUMl Sind is put on this 
tc. and water run on t.p it, and the blocks gn.und to a smooth surface. 
1 thi» pa|H-r I have collected all available infonnalion on the history of 
hsralitic where found and quarried, its various colors, us.-., ami 
hods of quarrying and manufacture, and trust the information will lead 
Ilia, use good of material, the .light ,<ivs» in coal of which will amply n- 



NEW MONUMENTS AT GETTYSBURG. 

THK Battle-field Memorial 
Association )i«i»coiilrBCt«d 
for what will >rivc visitors to 
this field nn mliliiional ml- 
vnlilnp' in iiii<lcrsUtuilin>r 
■rhst Irauspinsl lure iluriti); 
tlios<- three evmtfttl opraing 
Any* of July, 1863, imtnclv, 
iron nmrkcrstoshow tliciiiiim-s 
<d the various avcmics ami the 
ri^lit ami left of the lines o»- 
ciipicil hv each coqv* in the 
I iii.ui armv, anil each ilivis- 
ion of the eor|»s. For this 
|mr|«i«- fifty 12-|)ituuil navy 
howitzers, now in |HisM.*ioii 
of the aawciation, will Ik- 
|>hint.-il. ami in each nitizxle 
will I..- fixed an iron tablet 
showing, in lartrc raised Icltcrs, 
the poiutoof interest. To eor- 
M. -Vanderslii-e, of the coin- 
<i. WUsUU, superintendent of 
Kruuth, of the ans.M-iati.iii, 




ess- -««cscH aova r ~ 



ruH-lly establish all these C-ol. .1. 
inittee 011 l<M-ati.ins; Scrg-iunt N. 
grounds, and .Si-rfUiry John M 
spent several days recently, assisted Iiy Col. J. B. Batchelder the 
historian of the Imttle. 

At a Meant meeting of the Memorial AswiR-iiition the southeni 
]»irt of what was knowu as Hancock avenue, which wits occupied 
Uy Sixth Corps troops, from Weikert's lane to tin- Imisc of Little 
Round Top, was natntsil after the comiimnder of that corfiis. Gen- 
eml Sedjrwiek. Troin the southern end of this over Little Round 
Top to the Devil's Dim, is named Sykeo avenue, after the 111111- 
tnander of the Fifth Corps. As all the other corps; commander, 
were remembered iu the naming of avenues, it was considered hut 
justice to the corps to which the Pennsylvania Hest-rves lM-loup-.| 
that a |K.rtioli of the jrronnd over which they fought should l>e 
named for the efficient corp. commander who directed their 
movements. 

During the last few weeks work has been actively pushed in the 
erection of New Jersey monuments. That of the Sixth Infantry 
is in plate near Devil's Dell, as is also that of the Fight h on the 
western edge of the wheat-fields. I "arts of the Seventh and Clark's 
Buttery have hecu set 011 tin- Trustlc farm (a strip of laud having 
lieen purchased Iiy the Memorial Association i. a abort distance 
north of the peach ..n-hard. The marker of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment will l.e phiecd at the site of Bliss building, their most 
advanced position. 

Among the hundreds of moUUttieUtii to be erected this season the 
more striking will Ik- the Vermont State monument, fifty-one feet 
high. tniHlcl.il after the Nelson monument in Trafalgar sipiur.-, 
Loudon; the Michigan Cavalry Brigade iiioininiciit, nhout lifty 
I'eet high, surmounted l.y the statue of a cavalryman, the cap to 
show four horsedieads cut in bold relief, and the Eighty-third New 
York Infantry, a shaft fifty-one fret high surmounted with an im- 
mense bromO eagle, unaided from a bird shot on the hattl.--fie|i| 
of < iettysliurg lasl summer, and purchend by the Smith Granite 

Company f,,r thn purnnar, 

Notwithstanding the fact that California lias granite of most ex- 
cellent quality, until very recently it imported mni of its granite 
from New England, 
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THE CYCLONE PULVERIZER. 

OS)M. GEO. T. SMITH ha* shown himself t» he a sue -cess in 
J I » discriminating as to valuable mechanical device* and in 
putting them on n successful business fitting. Mr. Edison has 
said that it take* more ability to make money out of an invention 
than it doe* to invent it. Certainly it in true that many clever 
invention* never would be of benefit if it were not for business 
unci executive sense behind them. Inventive ability and business 
ability are rarely combined though this combination doe* exist in 
nunc prominent iustance*. Notably in the case of Geo. H. Pull- 
man, Edison and other* that could be mentioned. Mr. Smith 
c ombine!" the inventive and business qualities of a successful man. 
His record in the invention and manufacture of flour-mill machin- 
ery *upj>ort* this statement. He possesses nuother rare quality in 
an inventor, he known a good thing when he nee* it, even if«it is 
not hi* own. Mr. Smith'* latent discovery i* the Cyclone Pul- 
verizer which grinds plaster, phosphate*, spar rock, rosin, iron ore, 
or anything fed to it. 

Said Mr. Smith, "I saw them turn iuto the pulveriser a keg of 
nails, and in a few minute* they came out the finest dust ; nothing 
else, and the wonder is there in no noise, no grinding nor crushing 
of the substances as one would suppose must be necessary." 

The New York .Sum in speaking of the machine, says: "It is 
done by a terrific friction power that is generated in the machine 
produc ing two couuter currents of air. The material to be pul- 
verized does not touch a wheel, but is ground to impalpable powder 
hv the frictiou of the ixnrticle* against each other." 

"The pulverizer is the invention of the Raymond Bros., who 
lived out West. They conceived the idea that if the cyclonic 
action of air could be utilized, tremendous force would be gen- 
erated at little or no cost. It is nothing more tlutn two concave 
dices, eighteen or twenty inches in diameter, with protruding cast 
iron wings. These discs are set facing each other, two inches apart 
at the bottom, and {>crhaps twelve wide at the top. These make 
2,00(1 revolutions a minute in oppotite dimiionj>." 

"What about the spraying of powdered coal into a furnace," 
was asked of Mr. Smith. 

"A Californinn by the name of J. ft. McCaulcy, invented a 
combustion chamber for spraying powdered com I into rolling mill 
furnaces, etc. The coal thus sprayed has first been reduced to a 
powder in the pulverizer, and when thrown into the combustion 
chamber attached to a furnace it bums like pt*. There is no 
waste, no ashes, nor smoke." 

The pulverizer will be manufactured at Jackson. Mich., hv the 
lie... T. Smith Middlings Purifier C<>. 

SEASONING OF QUARRIED STONE 

Two thousand years ago, Vitruvious recommended that stone 
should Ik- quarried iu xiimmer, when driest, and he allowed to sea- 
son two years before being used, so that the natural sap might 
eva|s.rate. Sir Christopher Wren in the erection of St. 
Paul's Cat herlr.il in l^ondon, Kugland, required that the stone, after 
quarrying, should be cxjsiscd at the sea-shore for three years before 
V'iug put into the buildiug. This may have something to do with 
the preservation of the shine of this buildiug. It is worth while that 
experiments as to the result of seasouing be made. If stone wastes 
hv cxiMwure there mu*t be cracks left in which the rain con get. 
The freezing of this water causes the stone to break or peal, the 
cementing material to be ground to n slate of powder. In a huild- 
iugofai.y size if seasoning would do anything to preserve the stone 
the ex|ieu*e incurred would be a trifle conqmred with the durabil- 
ity of the building. 



AN IMMENSE JAPANESE STONE.) 

We rode to the citadel, one of the strongest and most elaborately 
built fortifications that I ever saw, and it must be one of the finest 
in the world. The solid stone embankments were fifty or sixty 
feet high and miles in extent, surrounding the interior fort. The 
moats were approximately a hundred feet wide and very deep, and 
the gates and approaches were massive iu the extreme. On the 
hill as we went up to the highest point, I kuw an immense stone 
which formed part of the wall. I was so struck with iUs immeuse 
size that I measured its length with my jss'ket rule. It was 
thirty-six and a half feet long. I could uot measure its hight. but 
the officer of the guard told me through my interpreter that it 
was twenty-seven feet high and twenty feet thick. I have since 
been told by a master quarry man that if the measurement were 
correct (aud I know I was correct in the measurement of the 
length) this mass of granite was twice as heavy as the Egyptian 
obelisk in Central Park, and yet the Japanese engineer)* had 
moved it from a great distance and had carried it up a high hill 
and set it in the walls of a fortification built of stones, all of which 
were so large that this, while it was striking for size, did not seem 
phenomenal. The Japanese are doll-like iu their teapots and 
houses, but giants in their tree culture aud fortifications — (haka 



THE COLORADO STONE INOUSTRV. 

The stoue industries of Colorado arc now giving employment, 
directly and indirectly, to about three thousand men. The 

ted strata of sandstone and quartzite along the eastern fcsit hills 
furnish paving, flagging, curbing, rubble und dimension stone of 
superior quality, and the mining is so cheap that the product can 
l>e shipped as far east a* Indiana. This atone varies iu color from 
gray to a dark red with all intervening shades. The stone is fiue- 
grained, firm, highly silieious and wears rough instead of smooth 
like granite, with a resisting power inferior to granite only. 

Near Fort Collins about four hundred men are employed in tin- 
stone quarries nndjabout ten thousand car-loads are shipped annually. 
Over ten thousand square yards of imving are produced annually. 
The Union Pacific' Compauy controls those quarries and the animal 
value of the output is about four hundred thousand dollars. 

On the line of the Denver A Kio Grande R. R. are 1H quarries 
now sending out over one thousaud two hundred cars jmt month, 
the largest quarry being at Calumet, in Chance county. Other 
quarries in Fremont, Pueblo, El Peso and Douglas counties "re- 
new being worked, for sand-stone, and marble quarries w ill proba- 
bly soon l>c added in Chattce and Gunnison counties. 

8AFETY* ARGIN. 

It is not safe to place stones iu a building where they will huvc 
to bear more than one-tenth to one-sixth of their cxiK-rimcutnl 
crushing weight. A stone which will Itcnr a given weight when 
taken from the quarry, may after exposure to the weather, bear 
only a small proportion of this weight. Agaiu, stone taken from 
one part of a quarry will often vary greatly from that taken from 
another as to the weight which it will hear. Stones from the dif- 
ferent parts of the same layer will often vary as to their strength. 
The place where a stone will crack is not to be determined at all 
times. It may la- in a line of weakness arbitrarily situated which 
cannot be detected, or may Ik- definitely situated and deficient 
upon structure. To lie upon the safe side, one-tenth of the entail- 
ing weight of a stone is all that it should Iw made to liear. 

The first stone house built in San Francisco was of stone brought 
from China. 
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REGARdJnG ROCK. 

• 0»««0CO«MH.. 

RANITK, sandstone and ninrhle are the principal and almost 
the only kinds of stone iiHed in the erection of buildings, 
monuments, statuary and all kinds of ornamental stonework. I will, 
therefore, explain briefly the properties of each kind mentioned 
above, a* I understand them from experience, and aim the opinions' 
formed by eminent geologist* on the formation of stone. 

Granite is called a primary, or igneous rook, which mean* first or 
fiprj- Ktone, and is composed of flint, feldspar and mica, which par- 
tides' wen* once in a liquid Male, when thin planet on which we 
live wiu< lew solidified and younger than at this |>eri<s.l. It wax 
only when the earth's mint, which is now almut .seven miles thick, 
had hardened or cooled to u certain depth that the formation of 
grauite and other primary rucks began. The otoling process of the 
earth and other planets, as yon are all aware, is caused by its 
|ns»agc at un enormous rate of speed through spare, and this is 
mntinunlly going on until perhaps the 8,000 miles through is changed 
from its fiery substance nto solid matter, a process* re(|iiiriug a 
great j*?ri<*l of time, ami the surface of the earth will be undergo- 
ing a marked change as well as the interior. You are all aware 
that when a body like our earth, cools from its liquid state, it 
contract* or heroines smaller, and hence it is that our hills and 
mountains with their granite and other formation of stone are 
forced from the bowels of the earth, where the stone composing them 
was formed under an enormous pressure, and the moling process 
mentioned above. Hence it is that we have our granite hills while 
we find the same material miles below the surface of the earth with 
no other stone found beneath it. No sooner does the mountaiu or 
hilltop become exposed on the surface, than the process of decay 
imminence* and the particles begin to se|iarate. Every rain storm 
carries from the hillsides large quantities of gravel, pebbles ami 
*»nd. Every grain which wa« once n part of some solid rock, 
formed perhaps miles beneath the surface of the earth, is now 
Marling on its journey down a rivulet or brook to some river, ami 
titinlly deposited in the bed of the sea or some valley or lake covered 
over, with millions of its kind. This very natural process of form- 
ing iuto sedimentary or secondary sandstone begins wheu the con- 
ditions, favorable to that pna-css, are attainable, the moisture of 
water furnishing the necessary pro|»crtie* for the particles to ail- 
here, and the enormous weight of the sand, the slow process of their 
becoming petrified, after thousands of years, is finally consummated. 
Thi* formation of rock is our sandstone, and is composed entirely 
••( |wrticle* of sand with a finer sulistance of a similar kind acting 
«' a cement in keeping the larger |»irticlcs together. The above ex 
planation will |<erhaps give a comprehensive idea of the formation 
•if rock, and we may see that all stone is either primary or second- 
ers, and that the decayed particles of" the first formed composed 
the second also, so that sandstones are more reccut than granite, 
in.nstone or trap-rock. 

We will now inquire into the compoiieiitpart* of what i* known 
t'i all as marble, which is found in great abundance. We find it 
upon examination, to be eom|>o*ed id' the remains of animals, par- 
ticularly of fishes, their hone* ami shells. The latter, when dc- 
posiled'in large quauities has a tendency to ltecoiue petrified. Hence 
ii is that marble is called by geologist* "organic rovk." Chalk 
and coal are also included in this class, though they are really not 
Mone, such as granite or sandstone, but yet are classed as rock. Coal, 
therefore, is petrified forest*., or timber, and other vegetation, and 
the peat bogs of Ireland would, in process of time, when dried up 
and covered over with earth, become coal mines. 
To give an illustration of what changes are going on continually 



on this planet of oun<, I take a piece of marble, as a good illustra- 
tion. The Berkshire hills an- now the highest land we have in 
Massachusetts, about nine hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, and when deposits were laid to form it* marble and limestone 
of to-day it was not only beneath the ocean, but was the lowest or 
deepest part of it. 

These are a few of the many changes going on continually 
around us in the mineral world, and we have learned that two- 
thirds of the earth's surface is now covered with water, and as it 
was at one time all covered, our earth is now in it* prime of life. 
The scarcity of water, therefore, will be the cause of this planet 
becoming harreu and old, as the moon u> now, without atmosphere, 
water, or vegetable life. So will this world of ours give up its 
fertility, ami nothing which we see around will be left but the 
rocks, whose only mission will appear to he to reflect the suu's rays, 
aud serve as a moon, or appear as a star, among the many millions 
of this universe. 



A STATUE FORTY FEET HIGH. 
The statue that is to surmount the new City Hall, Philadelphia, 
is to lie of bronze. Owing to the extreme hight of the tower on 
which it stands, the figure U, of m-cesaity. of mammoth sixe. The 
distance from the ground to the top of the head will lie 540 feet, 
from which the reader will readily gain an idea of the magnitude 
of the work. The modeling of this gigantic figure, has already been 
accomplished. The plan pursued was that usual in work of this 
kind — namely, making first a sketch of the model, of which the 
natural size model was to lie an exact eounterjinrt. The full awe 
figure is 40 feet high ami will weigh over thirty tons when com- 
pleted in bronze. It is said to be the largest model of the human 
figure that has ever been mnde in this country. The modeling was 
commenced by placing a hoop of iron just above the point repre- 
senting the crown of the head. From this hoop many small strings 
at different place* were huug wherever it was wished to give firm 
lines. Along theac lines marks were made so as to guide the 
modelers as to highu, widths and other point* of comparison. 
Then there was pre]iared a wiaalen framework or skeleton on w hich 
the legs were modeled in clay. The whole figure was built up in 
this way in clay, but of course in sections. After the chiv model 
had Imh'u finished, from each part - legs, arms, body, hen/1, etc.,— 
cast* were taken which will serve as patterns in the final casting 
process. The subject of the figure, it is scarcely necessary to re- 
mind the reader, is that of William Penn. Xo other figure would 
he considered appropriate. He is represented as a young man in 
the full vigor of manhood ami in physical proportions which would 
render |swible the traditions of his outdoing the Indians them- 
selves iir some of their feat* of activity. The design, we under- 
stand, is taken from the original |minting presented to the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania by his grandson, Granville Peiin. 
The figure is in a speaking attitude, and the left hand is represented 
as holding the original grant of the city of Philadelphia. — Cor- 
ptntry and Building. 

MAINE GRANITE. 
The granite industry of Maine is quite an important one. Dur- 
ing the past year a single company, the Bodwell, ship|ied from 
Vinalhaven 20,000 tons rough granite. 140,(MH) feet dimension 
cut stone and 500,000 paving blocks, aggregating 40,000 tons. 
An immense block, 300 feet in length, 40 feet in width and with 
an average thickness of nine feet, was recently started at a querrv 
at Vinaltown. The weight of such a mass is estimated at Pi.taMi 
tons. 
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MARBLE. 




fJ»)KOM a scientific stand- 



point, thprp is [indiffer- 
ence between ti marble and 
ordinary limewtoue or dolo- 
mite, the Picks having pre- 
cisely the same eom]Misit'on 
and origin, hut <iih> |ms*ess- 
ing such color and struct ur- 
al peculiarities a* render 
it desirable for ornamental 
or decorative work, while 
the other through the hiek 
of these name qualities in 
relegated I" the more op 
dinarv pur|io»es of general 
construction. 

Generally speaking, we may niv that a marble is a limestone 
(or dolomite) that has undergone just the right degree of meta- 
uiorphism to develop in it point* of lieauty, and render it capable 
of receiving a smooth surface and high polish. In many of the 
most beautiful marbles the inetniuorphism has priK-ceded only so 
far as to harden the stone w ithout destroying its liwsil remains, 
while in other- these have been entirely obliterated and the rock 
hecume crystalline throughout. Little us it seems t<> lie appreciated, 
it is this crystallization alone that renders so many of the American 
marbles inferior to those «if the French Pyrennees, Italy, and 
Northern Africa. 

Nearly all our native stones of this class Are too coarselv crystal- 
line. This not only n-nders the production of a perfect surface 
difficult, but the cleavage facets reflect the light from Mow the 
surface iu such a way its to cause it to W> studded with innumerable 
minute silvery jioints, quite destroying its uniformity. However 
good the color may lie, a stone of this nature must alwavs rank 
lower than i»ne that is so fine-grained and compact as to appear 
non-crystalline or amorphous. 

Marble, though one of the most l>eautiful of picks, has yet a 
most ignoble origin. At the bottom of some old Devonian or 
Silurian sea. there accumulated throughout untold ages vast beds 
of dead coral-, shells, and other timrine animals, embedded in fine 
C»lc«m>us mud. Throughout succeeding ages these were further 
buried by sand ami mud, to he finally, by heat and pressup-. 
hardened into stone. Not stranger is it that the dust of Alexander 
be found (topping a bung-hole, or that "imjierious Omar, dead 
and turned to . lay, might -top a hole to keep the wind away." 
than that the slimy ooze of a sea bottom, full of all manner of 
dead and uncanny things, becomes by nntup-'s procc.-si-s an object 
of beauty, admired alike by the most esthetic, fastidious and vulgar 
minded. 

Of the $2,000,000 worth of marble- annually ppidtieed in the 
Tinted States, more than one-half (tl.oTiO.IMH! worth in round 
numbers) is from quarries iu Vermont, and the remainder nearlv 
altogether from Massachusetts. New York, Pennsylvania, Mary 
laud, and Tennessee. The material i- imported to the value of 
about six hundred thou-and dollars annually, the supply coming 
largely from Italy, though smaller amounts are brought from 
Frame, Belgium. Portugal, Kgyjit, and Algeria. 

The narrow Mt nt limestone fpun which is obtained the supply 
of Vermont marble extend- fpmi a point beyond the Canadian 
line throughout the i-ntin- length of the state, and thence llipmgh 
We-t. in Ma-*achu-ctt- "and Connecticut to I*jng Island Sound. 
Since early in the present century numerous quarries have been 



opened along this belt, but at the present writing the most ex- 
tensive lie within the limits of the little village of West Ulltlttllil, 
cozily nestling among the green hills of central Vermont. The 
quarries themselves, to which the village owes its entire bnsines* 
ppisperity, lie along the western base of a low range of hills, which, 
to the ordinary observer, give no sign of the vast wealth of ma- 
terial concealed beneath their gray and uninteresting exteriors. 

Iu the quarry, the stone is found in layers fpnu two to four feet 
in thickness, often mottled ami streaked, and varying in color 
from pure white todeep blue gray and almost black. These layers, 
instead of lying horizontally one upon another, are at the surface 
steeply inclined and almost on edge, -o that the same quarry at 
the same time may lie producing marbles of half a down grades 
of color and quality. 

In quarrying, the best beds are selected, and upon their up- 
turned edges excavation is commenced ; first by blasting, to re- 
move the weathered and worthless material, and afterwards by 
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ami weuging, n 



used lest the 



fine, massive blocks become shattered, and rendep-d unfit for use. 
The quarry thus descends with almost iierpeudicular walls ton depth 
of sometimes mop- than two hundred feet, when the bed- are 
found to curve, ami puss under the hill. 

In following them, the excavations assume thc-appcarum-e of* 
vast artificial caverns from whose smokc-bluekcued, gaping mouths 
one would little sup|iosc could Ik- drawn the huge blocks of snow- 
white materia] lying in gigantic piles in the immediate vicinity.— 
Scieittifir Auwricmi. 

THE INVENTOR OF DYNAMITE DEAD. 

The world has lost one of its greatest experimental chemists by 
the death of Alfred Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, and the man 
who made the wide list- of nitro glycerine practicable. The new 
explosive that Sombrero discovered in Paris forty-one years ago, 
by treating glycerine with sulphuric and nitric acid, was never 
pructicallv applied until after years of experimenting. NoIsM suc- 
ceeded in producing nitni-glycerine in a form that admitted of com- 
paratively safe handling. 

The knowledge of w hich Nobel'* long investigations were the 
fruit was not obtained without the sacrifice of sonic human live*. 
Among the victim.- of the terrible explosive he perfected was one 
of his bpithers. Nobel was a Swede, and in the quarries of that 
country he first demoiist rated the efficacy of nitro-glyccrinc in its 
improved form. It m not long, however, before the UW of nitro- 
glycerine for blasting purpose- was superseded by Nobel's latter dis- 
covery of dynamite, which is now generally p-gapled as the safest 
as well as one of the most |iowcrful of explosives. 

Few families of the present day have made mi remarkable u 
record as that of the Noliels. The father, who was in humble cir- 
cumstance-, won a comfortable fortune at one -tpike by a torpedo 
w hich he sold to the Russian Government. The brothers I.ndwiy: 
and Alfred created the presctl) great petroleum industry of Itaku. 
Thcv -uWtitiiteil pipe lines for ox wagon, for the delivery of oil nt 
the refineries; doubled the yield of oil by improved method* of 
boring : invented the system of carrying petroleum in bulk in cistern 
steamers, which they found far mop- economical than the lrans|M>rt 
of oil in barrel-, and developed methods for the cheap transporta- 
tion of their product far and wide iu Europe. While their brother 
Alfred became a great manufacturer of explosive*, they have for 

want produced more refined i>etrnleum than all the other European 

oil companies combined. A cable dispatch the other du\ rc|Mirto«l 
that the project of piping petroleum from the Caspian to the Kbn k 
Sii, which originated with the NoIh-1 brothers, is about to In- 
carri.-d out. — A T w York Sun. 
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CROCKETS. 

K here present two choice bite of etone carving of tin French 
mcdiicval period. They an> elegant iU-UiiU, ph-iutanl and 
iiwawtivt to l<Mik ;it, and nl'a character to he studied by three 




IMPORTATION OF STONE INTO THE UNITED STATES. 

The custom-house report* show the importation of stone into the 

1'nited Stat*-. I'r nearly even - country in the world. It it well 

known, of course, what stone come* from Scotland, England, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, the British North American 
provinces, nnd from Italy, and it is also known thai onyx has been 
imported from Mexico, marble from Sjwin mid Portugal, etc., and 

thai marble ban been imported from Sicily, granite from Norway 

and Sweden and Russia, and marble from Africa, lint it is not so 
cany to account for the stone that in imported from British West 
Indies, Honduras, Cent ml America. Culm. I lay ti. Suith America, 
Holland, and Turkey. 

The only countries from which stone is constantly in the market 
in this country arc Italy and Nova Scotia. The granite and sand- 
*on« from Scotland are imported for special orders. The same 
my be said of the granite Imported from England ami Ireland 
lad the colored marbles from France and Germany the brown 
■mdrioneuf Germany, and the Cnen stone of France. 

The statistics of the Philadelphia custom-house show a large 
Uaonnt of drv*scd marble ini|Hirtci| from England. Some stone 
is brought as ballast from Hra/il. ami marble and manufactures of 
marble from Danish West Indie-, ami the Netherlands, Bnu.il. 
hVlgtum. Cuba. British West Indies. Sweden and Norway, and 
-.me manufactures of slate from Germany. It is also stateil that 
marble has been imported from Nova Scotia and from Caua<la. 
Sitae stone is entered on the eustom-houae boolu us "imported 

t aamifactun-d pniduct." which i' : >l.- of various carved figures 

l icked up by tourists in different |Mirts of the world. This fact 
ii iay account for stone imported from auv counlrv ; for instance, 
it' a figure is carved in China and finds its way to Turkey, and is 
dapped from there to the United States, it will appear as the man- 
ufactured product of stone from Turkey. What the manufactures 
• f stone are that have been shipjtcd from South America and the 
West Indies could not be determined. Marble comes mostly in 
the manufactured stale. The cos! of lalwir is so much less in Italy 
than in this country, that the Italian marble, after paying the 00*1 
"f ir.insjsirtatinn ami a duty of 50 cents per foot and 20 per cent. 
J'l valorem, can be sold in New York about as cheap as the Rat' 
bud marble. The roet of transportation from Carrara, however, 
'I>«t not differ much from the cost of transportation of a like amount 
from Rutland. Vermont, (imtrnmml /fysirt*. 



EXPORTATION OF STONE. 
Slate is now lieing quite largely exjiorted to Australia and New 
Zealand ; some to Eugland and Germany, and some to South 
America and the West Indies. The most extensive cx|xirtations 
are |ierha]ts to Australia. School slates are quite largely scut to 
Germany. Marble is exported to the British North American 
]irovinces, to the Wiwt Indies, and to Culw ; and the nqiorts of 
the Philadelphia CtMtOU-boUM show that in 187* marble was ex- 
ported to England; in 1X70 to Belgium, England, and Ireland ; in 
1880 to Belgium, England, and. lap m. Siu|>stouc has Ih-cii ex- 
|sirtcd to Eugland. Quite a large amount of Carrara marble is 
brought to the |mrt of Boston and from there distributed to the 
British North Amrriiwi provinces. The reason why this is done 
under the double duty instead of l>eing ship|ied direct to the 
marker where it is consumed, is because large amounts of marble 
are shipped constantly to this country while these other markets 
receive hut a small amount at a time; also hecausc ships will bring 
cargoes for lew money to Boston than to Halifax on account of lie- 
ing more certain of procuring a return cargo. These conditions 
account, in |iart at least, for the stone of foreign production that 
is shipped from the different port* of the United States.— (hv- 
ermnfiU Rfjutri. 

EGYPTIAN BRECCIA. 

Tin' verv celebrated universal breccia of Egvpt is comiiosed of 
rounded pebbles of moat diverse forms, color, ami material. It 
occurs about 12 leagues to the east of Kene, in the Arabian chain 
of mountain.-, not far from the valley of Kcwsier, and on the rail- 
road going from the Nile to the Bed sea. The Egyptian* have 
extracted from it some immense blocks— such as the antique 
sarcophagus of Alexander, which was 1"> millimeters in circumfer- 
ence, and which was covered with hieroglyphic* ami delicate sculp- 
ture*. The Romans carried away from Egypt u gnat nutulier of 
such monuments at the time of the Pharaohs, and they themselves 
quarried this breccia. One can n-ganl the universal breccia of 
Egypt as one of the hardest stones, one of the richest in color, and 
oiie of the most beautiful. Almost all the museums in the world 
contain statuary or ornamental constructions of some kind cut from 
this n>ck. The variety which up|>ears to have been most admired 
by the ancient* had a gn-cu color. The essential i-omponellt* of 
this variety wen- fragment* of arjrillitic schist and jiorphvry, with 
here and there a jiehble of granite, which, being much hanler than 
the others, rendered the nick very difficult to work.. 

GRANITE CUTTERS' TRIUMPH. 

After a bitter struggle of tmov than a year's duration the lock- 
out of the granite cutters in Massachusetts ha* la-en dec la nil at 
an end, the manufacturers having agreed to |«y the same bill of 
prices they were paying previous to the lockout. 

The granite manufacturer* wished to have the members of the 
Boston branch of the Granite Cutter*' National liiioii accept a 10 
jar cent, reduction ami an increa*e in the length of the day's 
work. These demands the member* of the union refused to accede 
to, the result being the lockout. 

Of the |2.0<)0,000 worth of marbles annually pnnluc.il in the 
United States, more than one-half (»1.350,O00 worth in muml 
nu ml *•!■*) is fmm quarries in Vermont, and the remainder nearly 
altogether from Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
loud, and Tennc**ee. The material is imported to the value of 
alxiut six hundred thousand dollars annually, the -upply coming 
largely from Italy, though smaller amounts nr.- brought from 
France, Belgium, Portugal, Egypt, ami Algeria. 
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BOOI^ AND PEI^IDODIGAL REVIEW. 

toil VKltNKi H Moulds. HvTlntNlutvK.wv.-lt. pages; Sr'l.iV Boston 

and New York: Houghton. MilHin «V » • .. lu.Iiaiia|H,li*: The Bowcn- 
Mcrrill ('... 

Then- have lwvii n Idili.uis lu ..iir literatim- of gnaler value tlinn the 

"American Statesman." series of which thi* l»»>k on liouveniciir Morri* is 
llu- Ia»t ami uiiL- ot tin- best. Through tin- IsMiks u( tin- -ciii*. we get 3 
record nf tin- curly history of the cimnlry which cannot Is- obtained else- 
where. Tlif vnrirty of authors w ho write ii|»ni tin- dil)'en-iu men who lived 

itciii|N>ranciuislv j»i »■«?•• different lights ii|>un n siibj.vl in a way to make 

piss'ilile a Itroail individual judgment. Tlnne who have n ail the lid- "I 

■'Thomas II. lielltnll." Iiy Mr. Idsiscvcll, will mini l»> Wunl oi col end*- 

ti.ni tor ihi* volume. Hi* style i* so rd-ar. an.) scholarly, his judgment x> 
good, tlinl his name on tin- title page a Issik is sufKcienl guarantee uf 
its value. (•oiivi-riH-iir .Morriii. whit- mie of I lie hanlesl workers fur mir 
independent*.-. Wit* nut niv- ot tdctiiis-t brilliant urlutt known. Aside from 

ii dreary hiograpliy wrilt-n jnsl aflcr dis death, anil t» ■ three niagminc 

article*, then- da* lu-cn nnlhing writt n of liim until thi* lM*.k l.y Mr. 
KuoM-vi lt. Tu my thai hi* work da* V-cn will dune is faint praise. 

Ciiiim ntoM a Tkachku'.n Wokksii.h-. By I. II. Klcinm, I'h.l'. -Ins 
■.•age*-, SI.OO. Boston: Is*- .vShciianl; New Yurk: Charles T. Pilling- 
liain. Indian:i|«dis : Tin- Bowi-n-Mcrrill Co. 

Mr. Klenini hn* been a sucs-ssful li-arlirr for a gn-al many year*. He is 
tin- author of mam articles ul tut.-riT-t, n'lii. h davc Ihs-ii published in news- 
papers, p.-riodicals ami educational journals, and has lilbsl various (Millions 
of trust in our schonl*. Hi- i* well titled tu instruct teacher* ntnl pan-tils 
alike an to tin- best im-ldist* of teaching childrrn, and this is wliat In- un- 
dertakes to ilu in tin- liuuk liefon- us. Murli uf tilt- work is i-orupihsl from 
papers wlii. li have Inch printed rK-fori- lint tln-v pnivt- «f no Utnt intvn-ot on 
llii» ji.iH.mii. Hi-. vii-M'i of i.ailiini; an- wntiblo in tlu> i-xtivtiK'. 1U> wiyn: 
"t»iu- of tlu- nnwt inipurtant priin-iplomf in«trii<'tion ii: wliau-veryou toa.-li, 
Icai-li it *ritli a view toil* future imejin.l pnn-tiealiilily. Hectl life's ik-mand*." 
Tliis i» lii» k. y-nui.- ami tin- m. tlio.1. evulveil ait- in the main frond. The 
l><>ok i« full of inien-tt to U>th tearher ami parent. 

ltHiroN* ASiiMi -K-oviTH.; on TraithokTwo Kmi-ir». Kv ( urtU < .nild. 
£W p»K,-«; ?2.<K). lWuii: U-v A Sd. panl. Indianapolis: The llowen- 
Merrill Co. 

In "Over tin tX-ean" mid "Ahmad Afrain," Mr. tlnild ha* made f..r him- 
self a plaee with the reading piidlii- whieh "HritoiiK and Miiisi-ovit.^" more 
than tills. He has a shrewd olwi-rvatiun. a quiet huiiKir and » prat-lieal 
view of what he w* which, eoiipd-d with his easy, iiila^niniuK style makes 
his Iwioks pleasant n-adinjf. Hi- travels furaniiisenient and inslriieliou. and 
ke.-|>« his . yiK well u|ieti.-d fur what i« to In- si-en. formiii); his u|iiiiiuits 
triir Aiiierieaii pruiu ptiiLsvs and (ileasanl dogmatism. In the pra^nt vulunie 
Mr. tinidl sketches cornets- in Knt'lanil which are little known and tells 
many interesting things ahoiit the Knssian Kmpirv. His Isiok iscxlreuielr 
eiilcrtaining and is at tin- same time so practical that it would serve as a 
traveling isinipanion as well as something lo entertain the rasual reader. 

FiiistStkiis with Amkhu av axii HitiTlsn Ai riioits. Ilv Alh rt K. Hlais- 
<MI, A.M. :il'i|iag.-s; 7'iceuts. Htiston: Shejiar.1. lmliaiia|>olis: 

The Itowen-Mi rrill Co. 

Tdis is, as its name iuilii al.s., a Uiok for use in n-hools. Mr. tilaisdcll 
coii«idi-rs the older methods uf teaching literature faulty. Thov give the 
scholar a view of what ivrtain writer- think of an author, and his works, 
w ithout teaching much of the value of the works themselves. Hy his methods, 
j« «'( forth in this Imnk, he hopes iu give a clearer view of I hi- works of 
some of tde must prominent laiglish and American authurs. His plan is 
simple -lie dtwires the pupil to study systematically the works of the 
authors themselves, to gain their own opinions of the work presented lo 
them instead of reading some one writer's opinions on thus.- works. The 
•elections from the authurs is.iisiid r.sl an- very happy, and the scheme for 
-tudy simple. 

A Kikk n>li A Itl.ntt. A Cold-cliuii of Storiis. for Children, Inculcating 
the Principle* ..I Peace. Ilv llciirv C. Wright. L'HJ pag.-. ; V. cents, 
Itoslon: I as- \ She pan I. Imliaua|s.lis The liuuen-Mcrrill Co. 
Mr. Wright was n prominent inemlicr uf ill. American Pcac. Ss i.-tv, and 
an enthiisiasl in the nnti-sliivcrv struggle in America, as well as in other 
forwanl iiiuvemeiits of hi. lime. The little Ismk which i« hen- pnsented is 
a i-iilleetion uf si,, r ii- for young children, in which he strin-s |« show that 
tiny run live p un-fully with their fellows. He -ay*: "All who hate and 
injure lis an- our .<ii. -mi.*.. Huu -I hi we In al our riii-mic*? It i* tin 



.idjit-t of this Imw.k to answer this i|iiestion." The answer .-oim-< in sh.irt, 
plain stori.-s. whieli an- graded tu tin- understanding uf tlu- yumigest n-tidt'ls. 

Ittisit Whnhkuis. The lihosts. liiants. IWkas. IVnions. l>-pn' Chawns 
l-'airies and Wilchc*. Widows. I Mil Maids, ami < llhcr Marvels of the KlutT- 
ald Isle. Popular lal.si as lold dv the |s-u].lc Kv I >. K. McAnalK , .If. 
Illustrated l.v 11 It. Ileaton. JIS pag.-s; «.<M1. I„»!,,„mid New York: 
Hnuglitoii. Mifflin A Co. lndiaiia|Hili*: The Koweii-Mcrrill Co. 
The title of this Issik c learly show* its <-iuitent*, lint it giv.-s no dint el 
tde beautiful illustrations of which there is such a wealth, no hint of the 
neat binding, biaiiliful type and paper. Kvery one knows the wealth uf 
st.iry then- is in the lrisli (Hsiple. Their wonderful imaginative powcrsnn- 
displayed in their legends and fanciful tales and their peculiar wit here 
shnws iisidf to the greatest ndvnntag<>. ( Ine who liki-s fanlastie lads, anil 
Irish wit will lind hen- iniiny a g.ssl laugh and lunch cnlerlainiiienl. 

Tin; Si:vkn I.itti.k SisTKits Who l.ivi: on tiii: Koimi IIai.i, that I'i/mts 
in Tin: Ami. By ,lanl Andn-ws. H'J pagis.; -V. ci-nls. Ihrstmi: IxeA 
Shejianl. lnili.in:i|Hitis; The Bowcn^lcrrill Co. 

Thi* is oin* of the most charming Us»ks for ehtldn-n wdicd das ap|N>ate.1 
since Mis* Ainlr -ws "Ten Hovs" was given to the world. The children n-a«l 
Miss Andrews' Uioks with intense inten-st. Tin- literary style is pun-, the 
inten-st siisiainisi. and at the same lime she never forgot that her priim- 
odjis-l was to imparl useful information. The pn-scnl bonk show* the lif.- 
nf seven children. U longing to wven nations of tde globe. The lunik .-an- 
mil Ik- tin. highly eomniemleil for young childn-u. 

Tin: Tuiwi ii P»:oi'i.i , It, Mrs. Horace Mann. I7ii pag.s.; .V. .s nts. 
Boston: \av & Shepard. Indianapolis: The Itowcn- Merrill Co, 
Mrs. Mann has given the children a popular d:ilnny in Ihe form uf a 
story. She inv»**t* with life such i-.)tuiimn llow.-rs. as the children see fn.in 
the simwdrup of early spring to the last (lower Io dic in the autumn. In 
the form of conversations lielween these tluwen- and a child sh.- teaches 
much of (lower structure in a way whieli would otherwise In- uninlcn-*tiiig 
to the yuiiiig n-adcrs w hum she will now reach. The l*»>k is of much value. 

A SOLDIERS' MONUMENT FOR DELPHI- 
Tlim* months n^ti the eoniiiitsiii.intiiv of C'arrull comity, Imlimm 
miuie an ii]i|)rfi|iriitti»n for the wihlit-rn' nioiiutiictil, ami :tp|M»inte.| 
n eomitiiNsioii of elfvcn vx -Vtuon MililitTH to w>hi-t it mtitalih' il^ijfti. 
The coitimisisioi] luu> met fre<|tM , ntlv ami xtiMluil iIoki^iis from 
wiinc of the ImssI aivhittsi t.s in the ciiimtrv, ItiiliiiiiajHilis. Chicajrn, 
St, I x ni its. C'iiiciuimti, Ixiiiimvillc ud.I ■dlier cities ln-iti"; rt-iircMMitvtl. 
The .i.mtiiission hnuioht it** work to n concliisinii recently Iiy 
.•kilt-ctiii^Mhe.U*i^ti]io-4t iitis:il>v>Ir. A. A. McKiiin, of ImliitiinpoliK. 
The ili'sijfti is nit orifiitial one, mid is entirelv different from imv 
nioiinmclit htlilt in (he country. In lirief, the itioiitiuieiit will rep- 
resent u "Ctistle of LilK-rly," uml will lie built of Imliaim limc- 
Ktone. Tlie iiioiitinieut will he Hcvcntv-five fit-t hij:h. sitrmuimt.-il 
hy n col.issul stjitue. The stmuiirv mid ornunieiitntion will Ik- in 
niili<(iie hnmze. l^tr^e hronze plates, <l(wri]>tive of K-enec iu tin- 
soldier's life, will oriuiment the thecs of the ha.se. The luoniiun-nt 
is to 1m- erected in the pnlilic square, rijrht iu the heart of the city. 
The coutntct will he let at an early day. 

The contract for the construction of this monument will Ive 
awarded iihout May 12. Indiana stone will pmlNihly he iin<<1 
for the whole structure, except the h'j.'iire-. and h:L*-relief work*. 
which will lie iu bronze. 

BUILDING STONE OF CORK. 
A material called cork stone is extensively llsxsd for hllil.lilt>: 
purpose* in Germany uti.l Belgium. Patent* were issued for it> 
manufacture iu 1*80. It is claimed for it that it is a noiwondiu-tor 
of heat, cold and sound. The haise of this material con.sist* of pitHse*. 
of wastecork, such as in many trades arc thrown away untfit for use. 
Them> pieces, cut down to iiImiiiI. the size of a pea, are mixed with it 
cement consisting of mortar and clay until each single particle if 
thoroughly cottt.-.! with the ceinent. after which they are pr.-sn«M I 
into the proper sha|M- ami dried. From this miiuipiilatioii rv«ult> 
a |KiroitH ImnIv resemhliiio- in appearance the .sinalled Hhenish 
alluvial stone, hut of much less specific weight, that of cork bri«-k 
nmoiintiii'z tit iiio*i lo O.yo or ii,:;,"i. 
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TESTS BY GENERAL 0. A. GILMORE. 

general re|xirt of Gen. Q. A.Gilmore to the Board ofStjite 
>^ House Commissioner* of Indiana at the time when they were 
preparing to niiike n neieetion of stone for the state nipitol building 
is n valuable doeumeut and wc here give it entire. 

It nuip]Mxl out the course of prtN-ednre for this Bonnl whieh it 
would appear lui* led to excellent results an far it* may he judged 
at thi* early date, in the competition of the building. 
IVaarxl of t*i»i« HoaM OoaimtsMeeera ledlaaatxilla. lnd L .nn». 

4iK.STI.KMKX:— I have examined nnd traded forcru.hing strength, spcciilc 
gravity awl rritioof alamrptioii, tluMwcnty-thrt'e spccimcnsof building »t«nc 
r.^iived fn.m Indianapolis by cxprm., nivnmpanied by a list signed by 
IJolwrt I'. Ilayncs, S-eretarv of I he Slate House < 'nrnmiwinn. There were 
two '2-inch cubes of each specimen ground to nreurnle ilinuntii-iit. mid situs it h 
surface*. 

In the following table the "crushing strength per sqiiaiv iiieh" wa« 
<•btain.il by taking one-fourth of the average crushing strength of the two 
cube* oi each sjK-cimcn. 

The "ratio of absorption" shows the percentage of il* own weight whieh 
n wclMricd fragment of the stone, weighing hall an ounce to an ounce, will 
absorb of pure water. 

The "weight |< r cubic foot" i. that of the ihnmuglilv dried slonc. Kx- 
1-iM.tl to the weather tliU weight would !«■ increased in the |>ro]Hirtion oi the 
capacitv of the stone to absorb water. 

All the cube* were criiHhed in a hydrostatic pre**, Istwccn thin sheets of 
w hite pine thi- U-ing the method usually pursued by mc in testing build- 
ing st..nc* for compressive strength. 



Kirn of Partial aappl/l.g Tb«n. 




I 

A. Pa.. & Oo M Badlord, lod _ _ I iS.sntl Iba UTXti tlx i-H 

». Iiw.o ft CX, BkxMtioalea, lad ..... 1:1. TM Iba 117 .14 Iba 1-4.1 

IX J»hu Mu.li'.r, Haaea Vial*., <> , IJ.MXI Iba IW I1 Iba t-'Jt) 

D Oloaah A <V>., Amherat, it „ M4U lb* U.nib' l-ia 

E. B. fehvdtaar. »pucf>r, lod- I1,H0 Iba Wtl.'.-i lb. I - US 

r. II Wrap* A Co.. Usaralj, lad '16,740 Iba IHT. IS Iba l-IM 

I'.. (*ar.y BnHh»r., KIMutllU, IimI 11, ft?:. Iba l. r .S IH It* Ml 

II. M»l!,.»a ,V Son. EllaxtaillKS, tad 13.3UI Iba Hi it Ilia t-2*. 

R. H. M. »tort.U««r, Curjdon, lad 10. JW Iba US.toilba l-i!7 

L Jmmm I Ixo, PotBuavllla, lad - 1I.7.V0 lb* liki.:«3 II.. 1-170 

M. Mm Obattr, Badtanl. lad 141. ItS l«rt 112 .19 M» l-M 

X. CWr««<. aad llr Jfaral Urn* 13... Uadfird, tad. 11.7.0 Iba 147 M Iba l-> 

0. Hm$> a J.rloo D ,if«r.T. lod B.7MI lb. 14s.lr, Iba l-Jl 

P. Dai* U.ll»w Slon. C« . Bwlford. lad. lb. 14i M lb. I l» 

<J K. »«a « Saw, Maaa. I«4 *.6*a Iba 144 .tH II- !-.'-> 

I: veiniaa (Ubana. aalaai lad 't.a&o lb. Ill .*.! Iba l-»* 

aV Imaa dt tX, DafHwInals., lad illlantonf) ll. VHi It.. IO.K1 lb. i-p 

T. Dnaa JU'o.. Hark IMlow, ItHfurd. lud H.7M Iba 1 «0 :»> lb. 1-1* 

IT. Mfapaa* ifc Arc-liar. Spaiicvr, Ind iS«. 1.) 7,600 lb. 114.01 ll» 1-90 

W. Mmptom « AKlw. apaacar. lod IN.>. Si _.. s. Tall Iba 1V..W IU I -MS 

X. «»»». Majiwall, Kaal Canaan, it • M.rbl. i I2.K7:, Iba ITT Iba l-TMi: 

T. W. W. Um, M. raal. lad It.lltKI Iba lli..f» l>a : 1- tK, 

t F w-a«para Uiwaa toaa gn.rr.. Ir.-tl. n ,„ IK.B75 lb. W' ■* lb- 1 I III 

Tlo-rv are certain iiu|«.rtinil itenir* of information with r<K|ieel to build- 
ini! »toiiis. bexi(U> lliow obtained by li-lint .mull enla'.. which are mnx-wary 
U-fore :i ■liM-riniinnlimc «'Uftioii can In- niude from a number of .|>cciiiicii«. 

WentlieriuK may aflei t a Htoue in the I :i I i t ij.lt- of Indiatia|ioli.. either bv 
.pliltinK it iiloiin tlie |iluiiif of joint.- or of cleavage neveral month, after (l 

1. i|iiarrie<l and dnwd, or by n gradual and (iroifnf.ive di-inl. ^ration of 
the e*oo.ed .iirfntv, due l<i eliani^r. of lcti>|>cralurc. 

\l<niii. .■um- ph'Ii. an- eoniiafed in |uirt of nialeriiil» that lire dn'ompia-ed 
by eX|Kt-ure to the weather. This is the ease with some fchl.|>uthic roc k 
which contain |..la.b, but would not la- ex|K-cled to (inaluce dei-iiy in any 
of the .|»vimcii» xtibniilled to me. 

Smiic isa ks which jifesenl a very h:inds<itue ap|K'ar:im-e in situ — anil even 
wc.-k'. iouI inoiitha after i|iiarryiiiK liee.in)es uu.-ii/hlly in time from dtacol- 
i.ralioti imMlueiil by the juvarmv of a»ime metallic ingredient, |iriuci|mlly 
aml mia.t lr«i(iiently iron. Not infrequently a .toiii> w hieh in the o|« ii 
country will retain it. natural iidor iiihI brijjhtiii's*. awiuinw another am) 
di.ajrreeahlc »ha<le in denwly ]u,|iuhili*l l iii.*, or in the vicinity of furnaces, 
3»» bnildinfr. and other maniifiiehiriiiK cslabli.hineiits. 

Tde ooly safe way to detenuilie w hethei' the durability, strenutb, or jt |a- 
oearunc.' tif a iMirliciiliir .time i* likcdy lo lM>eoine impniretl sooner or later 
Irom any of these afreiieies. i- to exauiiiie il ill ils outcrop at and near tbe 
quarry , or ill biiildinp. or other structures where it has been ex|.n. d to (be 
eftt-cts of tin* weather for sever.tl years. A .lone jdai*«*.l in thecxU-rior walls 
of a building, which has tlevelojuil no objix'tioniible feutures in fourteen or 
fiiiivii vears. is not likely to yield :it any latter day. Thi«, however, i. not 
an invariable rule, for in this eilv and lhroliKhoiit the New Knirland State., 
-.iiue of tbe I 'oiinecticut Valley sandstones, plaiisl near the ground in the 
basement of buildings, which show no tendency to di.iuleirrale for the fir-t 
twelve or fifteen years, (jive way to it <|iiite ni|iidly after that |stiikI -|«ir- 
lieiitarly w hen not laid on the i|Uarry Ih-iIs. 

Il I now bad to select u stone for the Indiana Slate House, I would, :i. 
the next -te|i. cause all the onarrii-s to lie examined which luriti-bcd the 
j.|-e»iniens in I In ionv'oini; table bavins; a ratio of alisoriitioii Hot exeissliim 
l-.'tfi. The examinalion -boiihl lie made by an inti 1 1 iu.Tlit encini-er or 
:irehili-et familiar with the practical use of buiMiiiK '!"!«-, and -houbl ex- 



lend to any Nlructiires, if such exists, in which the stone lias been ex|>o-eil 

to the weather for twelve or fifteen years. The selection «l Id he made 

Irom among those showini; the bust ellecls of weathcrinR in eraekini;, 
checkini,', di.iiitiicration or disinloration. 

}|a\-ins retluee.1 the list in this manner, due weight .houbl then bejfiven 
to the i|iie-.|ion of i-olor and cost, the |irvfen'iuv beinif piv»n. other I hint's 
Wiiik ensentiiilly iiiiial, to the stone lHissra-in|{ the Krcattst weight and the 
lensl «'a|>iieity for absorhiiit: waU^r. 

It is not at all likely that a mistake can lie made after proceed in)? in the 
■tianner alhive indicati-d, in si'let'tilltt the .lone which ponst-ase* the most 
aKreenble color, and ciin be obtaimsl at a reasonable cost. 

It is assumed that the samples sent me (airly represent the average 
priHliicts of the M'veral iplurrii-., and ihal bbs-ks of the required sixes t un 
Im- procured in th<- nijiiirc.1 iiuanlilie*. 

Very respectfnllv, 

Your obnlienl servant, 
i) A. iill.M4»KK, 
l.t.-t ot. Kng- ami llvl. Maj.-lien. 1". S. A. 

MARBLE WORKS OF MARIETTA. GEORGIA. 
Writing of the marble i-iiiirrie* of Marietta. Ga., Mr. Ileiirv 
E. O'lton ways: 

The valley is divided by a bill lowanl il* upiaT etnl. South of this hill 
are the purest quarries, in whieh the marble on the west side is a mottled 
or .triiied white, on the east a pink and pink mottled or striped w ith dark 
lines. Northeast of the bill the marble hecomesa crystalline while, almost 
alabaster. All this marble has larRe crystals, and is entirely without 
fossils. 

The ipiarrii-. are cerlainlv a sight worth seeing. A few feel of surface 
earth is clearxil away and ifien the stone is found lying comparatively flat, 
an opening once made the work is easy, the whole being in one mass with- 
out wains or drys. Then* would la- no trouble in getting out a column a 
hundred or more feet long and eight to ten feet square if it could In- 
handled. The largest blocks quarried so far are: 4hie 141 feet long, ."> by 
I in sixe, the other III feet square. This last went to Cincinnati as a base 
for a monument. The great mechanical excellence of this stone is that 
hciug massive, without any seams or grain, it maybe split or broken in 
any nhaprnr direction, line stands on the bank over the quarry and looks 
down on a floor, from which the blocks have been taken, smooth enough 
fora dancing hall, [(own in that floor, as one looks upon tbe high, smooth 
walls of white, a pink, «tri|ied with the many lines of sinnke-like hue, I can 
imagine that through them, when thai vast lakeof calcic mutter was form- 
ing, slowly er\-|>t the carbon smoke from some internal lire. The workers 
here truly dwell in marble halls. 

The machinery of the quarries consists of four Warded channelers ; one 
diamond channclcr; two lugcrsoll drills and gadders ; three steam der- 
ricks, and six gangs of saw. live to eleven feet wide. There is also one 
Lidgerwood hoisting engine, which is guaranteed to hoist oH.tMNI pound* 
one hundred feel in one minute with a single mie-inch steel line. The 
diamond channclcr work, by cutting a scries of holes. Il will cut two 
bole, four bet deep in five minutes. The works of this company are sit- 
uated two miles north ofj Marietta. 

The o|M*rating machinery consist* of nine gangs of saws, one of which is 
the birge-l in the world, Ik ing sixteen feet long and twelve feet wide, and 
ill .awing inch stun", will hold 1-H saws. The others are eight and ten foci 
wide. Al the Company's Marble Tool Manufacturing establishment, in 
IWlon, a new machine i« being con-triicted which it is estimated will do 
tw ice tbe work of [In- old style gangs. There an' four large rubbing tables, 
ns well as lathes for turning marble, a specie* of planer, a furniture slab 
machine, cutting machiiii-. of new patterns and machine* for cutting 
moulding, etc. Tbe roost wonderful machine i. a new invention for cut. 
ling the moulding around w ater basins. al»o for everv variety of work now 
done by the slow jirisisi. of the chisel. It i» impossible here to describe it 
without illustration, but, it i» a series of say six disc* on the end of a Ver- 
tical shaft which revolves at a very rapid .|**eil. The discs incline to 
each other at the lower part, and by the manipulation of the workman 
arc made to cut any character of line. I saw this machine in a few min- 
ul*"s hollow nut tlo* top of a withstand in which there were both straight 
nnd curved line*. I hie of the most interesting iniichines was the lathe in 
which are turned the vases and urns which adorn the monuments in our 

uclcrics. These an- turned to a rough shape, then sinoothisl down w ith 

fine siiiid-lonc. which i* brought from Nova Scotia, then poli.hcd in the 
usual way. * 

$0.00 TO $1.000. 000. 
Aliraliuiu Itiirluink, wlnulied recently in PiltshVM, Mil**., worked 
nil his lite as a Iniek and stone mason, and al his deulh owned real 
estate valued at $1 ,000,(KM). 



Huildiug stone made of eorn-cohs form the object of h new 
Iliilimi piiteiit. Kd. Clerici. of Milim, is the mime of the (intentee. 
The eohs are |)re*jst>d liy maehinery into forms .similar to brick and 
held together by wire. They are made water-tight by soaking 
with lar. Them' mold* are very hard and strong : their weight is 
less than <uie third of thai of hollow brick, and they never get dump". 
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CONTEMPLATED IMPROVEMENTS 



Strtator — 

Tw.n*torv buiiiKM. building; brick nr 
H. F. Howland, owner. Ilarry t nap-r. architect. 



Kstini 



irchilecli 



ted cut. $K.<»«>. 
F'tiniated 



Tbn-e-storv 2ox-V<: pn-**ed brick ami stone: flat*. 
.1. Wagoncr/owner. tMliiiif Brc*.. art-hiui-ta. 

F»ur-*lorv i")xl'.»: iinwil brick and stone; flat* 
cost, $13,<»Hl. (1m.. K«*Ut, iiwniT. (Mling-Iin* 

Four-story 7.'! «S'»: pressed brick and stone; flats and ston*. Estimated 
cost. Situ""*- K. I'. Kltis, archit<s-l- 

Three-story i'l*'*"'; pmcnl brick and stone; Hull'- Katimated <■>«■!, $7.-«»l. 
P. McAulcy," owner. Win. Stripplcmati A Co. anhitcct*. 

Two-slorv :tOxo>»: pn-wd hrick am! stone; residence. Estimated n«.l, 
$]i(na>. \V. W. ( lay, anhitcct. 

Tlinr-«t<>rv 2Sx'si: pressed l>rick and stone; flats sti<l stores. Kutiuiated 
cost #S.<H»0, I'. H. Ilenncssy, naixr I*.tii« Martens, architect. 

Two-story, 21xfil, Hat*; pnwd brick and stone. Estimated cost' $5,UiV. 
A. Sanderson, nwnrr. Henry S. Sicrks, architect. 

Two-storv, "<>x74. residences: pressed brick and 
f.'O.OO". A. Mclnl.ish, owner. Edbn*>kc A Kunih 

Two-«t»rv, i'ufV), flat*; pressed brick and stone. Estimated i-nst, S7.«N>0. 
F. A. Heinciniin. owner. U R l>ixon, architect. 

Two-storv, 22x50, flat*; pnwil brick and stont 
S. K. Kowan, owner. H. T. 1'ark, architect. 

Three-«torv, 2.1x70, More* and flat*: pressed brick and stone. Estimated 
eiwt, sVi.Ola). ' Herman C. Andre*, owner. Pentecost Bros., arc biuvtn 

Tlirce-slorv, 4f>xWl, flat*; pressssd Hrick and «tono. FAtiiuated owl, 
#I7,IXJ0. John Livingstone, owner. Henry T. Kiev, an hitect. 

Three-storv, 27x55, store and residence; pressed brick and stone. Esti- 
mated not, £7A»»). Patrick Meelian, owner. A. !>. S<licllin>rcr, architci t. 

Thn-c-stnrv, 45x75; rc*iilence. Pnwol brick and stone; slate root. Esti- 
mated cost, *2(MKKt. Mr«. Julia K. Piper, owner. J. U l>ilsbce, nnhitect 
Two-storv, 26x70, nuidrnc* ; brick and stone. Estimated co»t, Slu.OOO. 
J. J. Hitch,' owner. Hurnhnni A Rs.t, architects. 

Thn-e-story, *V>x71l, stores and flat*; brick and stone. Estimated co»t, 
iyri.lioo C.'W. Elphickc, owner. F. IS. Towiuend, architect. 

Four-«torv. i55xSO, warehouse; pressed brick and *tone. Katimatcd cost, 
JI5,i)0t>. chapman lliw,, owner*. K. R Towuscnd, architect. 

Kour-tory , 42x4»». Hate : pressed brick and stone. Estimated « okI, $lM,mj(>. 
Henry Krriwm. owner and archit*-«'t. 

Tl>ree-«tory, HxZC, flat*; |»nwtl brick an<l atone F'timaUnl .N*t, 

Kodmer, owner and architect. 
Kii5hl-r.tor> biiildinjr; r.^k-facc'd «tone. Fi.liniate.1 cwt. t»»M>»at. W 
F_ llell. architect. 

Tw.v«tory 4->x» : |ire*wd brick and t-tonc ; lint*. Exlimated c*t. $1<»- 
i*M>. (.'. Biirrky. owner. Slumb A Berlin, archiuvt. 

Twr^*torv l!2x4">; pre?****! brick ami s«tone; flat*. Estimated o~t $.*..«■(. 
I/-IUHV A t irccn, owners. Pentecost Bro., an'biu-ctn. 

Two-storr 4*>xl<"; proM'd brick and «lone; »t<in~ and Hat*. I'>tiniate<l 
c>»*t Mn>.Jine|di Kirk, owner. Ackcrmann «\ Stnrhnek, architect*. 

(»m^*lory 1 4'1 x 1 4«> ; brick and utonc; warehouw. h>tiinnteil ci««t $<i/iO0. 
<ioiild« A An»lin, owner*. Treat A Frdt/., an hiuvt*. 

Tbm-»torv, - J>;x7<i. re»i>lenee; rtK'k-faced stone, enrbinp and pavement*. 
F^liiuafc'd c«»t. $1<>.'«k>, Mr* A. Wolf, owner. F. W. Wolf, architect. 

Tw.Mtlorv :i7x7il, re-idencc ; «t«m- (ront. slate r.*.f. F^iiinateil ci*t. fli,- 
rnm. <ieo. W S uvern*, owner. W. W. flay, architect. 

Two-*tory. H»,7», residence ; Mom- bii- ment. FVliniatetl e.»t, *IO,t*«>. 
,|ti*4-ph t'tiuthoUi, owner. ( lintou J. Warren, architect. 

Two-ton. i'.x7<>; residence; brick, stone front, slate root". rVtimal.sl 
. .-t ?M,im»». K. IJpkan. owner. Froiiiuiann A JcImvii, an hite.1*. 

Fonr-sJorv "►4.x7"»: brick mid stone ; factory. P. ( < )lnison, ..wncr, K. 
Kohne. an-hiUN t. 

Tw—torv 24x ->; pre**.sl brick and stone; flat/.. Estimated .N*t, $»!.- 
(am. I. T. P. lleti. r, ..wner. F. 1-n Pf.inte, architect. 

Tw.-Mory j:,x7it; brick and stone. K*tiinaM e.»i $IU,tHi(>. I. Wolf, 
owner. I'romiimmi A JelsH-n architect. 

Tw.-Morr J. - .x70; r.s-iden<-e; brick and stone. Ertimaled «*t $IO,(NN). 
F- Lipkin, "owner. Fromiuanii A JfWn architect. 

Two-.|or», Vlxl"', church: brick and stone, stone i iirbinic and pavement, 
l-vtimatol $iV'»«. i lit*. F. May, architect. St. 1_oiiU. 

Twr-.t«.r»-, l«>xH»». b.^iness bb*k. Brick and .tone. Ksliniat.il coat 
i!*.i»M!. S W. < nrri.-r- owner. 

Three-store, I7j7". I.u.in,^. bhs-k ; prcs»c<l brick and ("levelnnd stone. 
K*timal~l .-.'-t, j'.il.iMi. (..s,r(P- Px-lield, owner. 

A 'iMirn Park 

' sitrwt improvement. Kslitnatwl t, $«>,<*lo. J. P. Maliettc and R F_ 
Krownell. owner-, < Iik:il"i. 



■M«t, $.'sl,ts)H. 

(>ne^U.rv; brick and *low< . ch.ir. b ^timatcd .s-t i*J«*K J.M-pii 
Balsley, an bite. t. 
'['r-rrr llantr — 

Kem.Nlelin R hotel. r>timal»l cist, $»!.«■ a i. Marble work. Tern- llantr 
Hotel t o., owners. 
Jfuvv 

Stone and stonework for window-gin** works. < .11. (tver, owner. 
RaehrMrr 

* bureh ; brick and cut stone. Kslimitcd c»i, ?.i.<Nai K«-v. T. i.. Siuith, 
pastor. 
,S5(. .Wnwrnif 

Thnx-ston , .tone, terra «rtta; a bby and o.lleK.-. K*tin.nte«l«H*t,*«»l.i«.i 
Kt. Kev. Fintan Mundwiler. 



i.'ivea- 
Brick and cut 
architect. 



Slitvt 



; rhiinh. 1-i.timatcl c.-t SV*K». J. W. York. 

Ix-vi T. S-ofield, nn hitect, t Icveland. 

Kids received till May 14, by city 



ilarRin* culvert under canal. Board of Public, Work*, Columbus. 

Znmemtlr— , 

Fo.ir-U.rv, tinxKCJ. biisims* bl.«k ; brick and stone, herniated n-t, 
^•Jtl.taai, Har]>er A < Wirnive, owners. 

d'aWaaoii ... 
Police court: stone. KMiruatcd csist, SWNUHlli, Riartlof Public Works 

Kmdiay . . 

Tlint-^torv, l«t)x2"l>, theater and oftiw buildins; all stone, hstimatei 
c.*t, m.m>. Vin«-eiit Wy*.. nn hitect. 

M Me7n7.rial hall, brick or stom-, to cost *1>.<HH>. Kick UmUrt l'urt, 
«. A. R 

KAS*»S. 



' F.ni'r-storie* l'->x7.=i; pns*«l brick and stone ; biLsiues* huildinje. riti- 
mat«l est, $.VJ.l)0(». H. W. Wislcr. owner. 

^Thr^tory and attic, stom- ~ h.Hd building. KstimaUil .s»t, $*"',">»' 
(.'hiirbn Rdiinson, siipj-rintendent. 

IjearrntcortM — . . 

Bridges Contract to be let June I. County t ■,.uimi»i>«iers. 
Four-story, MixlM; factory, brick and cut stone. H. J. Ilelmcr-, owner. 

"ibHimw buildinK. brick and cm stone. KstimaUil o»t, $l5,fKK>. T P 
Thatcher, owner. 

Kl.«>nil>A 

'*TV,««.*r. M»7i». bank hmldi,, K ; i.ns«sl brick and stone: stone vault. 
curbiiiK and sidewalks, Mcnhants' Salioiial Bank, owner. 

>|l-v«>l HI. 

KnxttU ' 'ifv ... ., 

Street in'ipn.vcHienl*, |vavin,£, etc. John U.nnelly, city eii|rin« r. 

JfnrsAatf- 

Bridpi* i Si. Clerk County Court. 

( T^^sUin^'lOxtli). curt hoii*; bric k and cut stone. J. B. 
I*<ui*. an-hitect. 

mismx it A. 

^ChnTh" stone. r>timat«l cost *.«<>,ltrt». W. |). Dunncll, nn liiteii. 

*Thre^.torv, 7- r «l«X', busincs* block ; brick and stone. KstimnU-d o-t. 
$o.-<.<nxi. IsjJac Staples, owner. 

'^Fout-ston-, K*U*. busing W.«-k : Bedf»r-I stone. Thomas A KreU. 
nn'hiuits. 

Four-story, »i«xl:ti». business bbwk : brownst..ne. <i. S. M.s.rc, owner. 
ti:ns»><skk. 



Tlwvc-slorv stone n-siden.v. slate ns.f. F*timaU*l tn»t, $H),tKa». A. \ 
S, Liudsley. owner. T. I- Pisiiiuke*, an hitiit. 



Mom- abutm.-ni- and pi.-r- f.-r bri.l^-. K-.U n T. Kell. v. city clerk. Str.rt improven.enil paviiiK. Is.jr.l of pnl.li.fworks. 



Tw.s,torv res-idemx-'; cut stone. t>tii.iate.l cost, $»,WJO. Stephrn-n. 
t iete» A t o", archit.vts. 



I 
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MK'llttlAN. 

lMrvil- 

Two-story, JOxoO: business building mill flats; brick and kI.hu-. Esti- 
mated .Mst, Herman Mcrkcr, owner. M»K" Bloqnclle. architect. 

Kniir~l»rv, »s>xlO0, business building; pressed brick and stone. Esti- 
mated CM, fc!4.«U0; H. II. Mall, ..wrier. Spier A Holms, architects. 
J.f.rxm 

I'cuittcry vault. The ( ciiictcrv AwkiiUhhi. 
Kalnma**. - 

Bank vaults Estimated coat, $l»,IHiu. Kalamazoo Safety Vault ( V,. 

NEW VOHK. 

W York Vily- 

("hurrh; st.me. Estimated oust, SI'JD,(MM), B. K. I.ane, architect. 
. I utMtntttm - 

Four-story, brick anil nUmr hotel. Ernst Ktirlbanm, owner. 
ItrtUMQ— 

Church : cut »U.ne and brick. Estimated cost, $lo,000. 



IhtlLu 

Si , -story bank liitililit.fr; pressed bri. k, stone, marble and granite. Esti- 
mated cost, $*>,««). North Tela* Xal ional Hank, owner. 
full Worlk 

Four-story, hoard of trade building ; stone, slate roof. A. J. Armstrong, 
n, Ala., Architect. 

WIS41I.NSIN. 

Three residence"; stone and marble. Estimated cmt, flO,(HNI. John 
l.ainunl, owner. <>. J. Williams, arcliitect. 
AthLtnii . 

Three-story residence; cut stone. Estimated .ust, $:15.IJU0. K. A. Shores, 



UltlslANA. 

Hahrn R«*yr 

Thrw-storv, I. O. O. K. hall. I'rcssed brick and atone : slate roof, Es- 
tiiiialed cost.' JlO.OOO. A. J. Smith, secretary. 
Abbrritk- 

Brick and stone curt house. W. \V. Edward*, architect. 

KKXTVCKY. 

MiUt/J>*tro - 

Turnpike. The Brushy Kork Turnpike t ... 
hmurillr 

Street improvement ; paring. Charles I>. Jacob, mayor. 

NKHKAsKA. 

IWi- 

Tliree-story, "JlxCiO, bank building; stone; stone curbing, 
vault. Estimated cost, $K,INIt). Mead Stale Bank, owner. 



Kour-storv, business block; brick and stone. Estimated cost, $X,(KIO. 
('. VV. England, owner. 

IOWA. 

fMlutnm 

T» o-storv faclorv ; brick and stone. Estimated cost, *U>,iK»t). Martin 
llardsocg, owner. ' \V. \V. Kail, arcbit.il. 

XOXTASA. 



Tliree-storv bank building; brick, granite and -Uouc. Estimated cost, 
I. II. Ilershlichl * Bro„ owners. 

MAmAcllL'srrr*. 

Immttrr, 

Kcsidclice ; cut stone. Climated cunt, .■JT'.,!""'. K. B. Thayer, Boston. 



HISTBU-r COLl'MHIA. 
Tims." :i-story buildings ; flH.min each. Y, T. Bmwn, owner. 



CARVING. 

THE HOSE. 

MurliU- will nut bear any approach t» nature in tlie thiuness of 
the leuf and the urraugemcnt of u Blown rose turned outwards. 
It is. therefore, Inst to represent this flower turneil to one side, and 
l» attempt to form but n siimll portion of the number of the 
is-tals. To open these uatumlly, and to give them expression, is a 
work of (rrent skill, and requires much observation, study, and 
persevering industry. It should Be carefully born iu niiud that 
the ordinary carving ou a headstone is (o Be viewed Mow. or 
immediately on a level with the eye. The piteh of the leaves and 
the relief of the peUiln should he regulated accordingly. The 



upper edge of the leaves should Be pitched well into the stone, the 
outline* being burelv tmml. The lower wipe should be well re- 
lieved. If thin direction in carefully followed, the work will lie re- 
lieved from that appearance of flatties* which it the Bane of cheap 
carving. Much of the effect dejHMidH tipon the t<*ils lined. The 
work should Ik- roughed out with *haq>eil-toothed ehixel* ami heavy 
mullet, and for the finish, narrow took should Be iii«d, varying 
from one-fourth to one-eighth of an inch in width. It is Best to 
give them a round fiuisli u|hhi the edge — from a slight departure 
from a straight line to almost a full round. Before hardening they 
may be placed in a vice, and By making u.*c of a chi*el already 
sharpened and hardened they may be cut into narrow teeth, leav- 
ing the rough edge* forced out by the euttiug. A scratching effect 
may be thu» pro<lueed iu carving, which ha* an excellent effect. 
A drill will be required to relieve the central |>ortiou of the ri«*e. 
A judicioux us*' of thin t.Kil will be found of the greatest pot«ib)c 



ULY. 

This is one of the most attractive and beaiitifid of flower* when 
well carved. The leaves about the bottom of the plant are long 
and graceful in their swee|H» and curves, but clow to the flower 
they lieeome short and abrupt in outliue. The same rule in regard 
to the pitch of leaves as suggested in our past article in relation to 
the rose, holds good in adjusting the iilv. The prominence of 
relief is governed by the extent of the ground work, and the depth 
of the carving. A lily should be placed obliquely tipou the face 
of the stone, ifalone. Placed either perpendicularly or horizontally 
it has a stiff, awkward look, and however well curved, it does not 
look easy and graceful. 

It is, comiiamtively, a much easier task to relieve a lily than a 
rose, as it can Be drilled around and spread with much less danger 
of injury. The inside work demands the nmst careful attention. 
The stamens aud pistil are among the chief attractions of the flower; 
the pistil is the seed receptacle protruding from the flower, and is 
surrounded by the stamens, which are the fertilizers. In drilling 
above the center of the lily, aud ill relieving it, care should be taken 
to leave those |Mirtious until the last which acts us braces, ami 
strengthen other parts. It is liest to leave sufficient marble on the 
inside of the lily to carve the stamens and pistils out of, and then 
complete and relieve the outside portions, finishing up with the 
inside of the flower. 

We have frequently seen lilies carved with seven and eight |K tuls. 
It seems to some carvers as if the numlier of ]>etals iu a flower 
meant nothing, and de|icndcd merely upon the fancy sculptor, 
or the manner in which the marble could Be most easily worked. 
The protecting envelo|ie of the lily consists of six (Htals ; of these, 
three are placed externally , and three iiiteruully, springing lietween 
the outside leave*. The external leaves differ slightly in form. 
The stamens are six iu number, and the pistil appears as one stem 
swollen at the top, and standing in the center of the flower. 

Combined with other flowcrjt, the lily is very attractive, and in 
wreaths in high relief it figures conspicuously. If has a very good 
effect when carved upon the top of a small headstone, alone and 
relieved, so that it touches only along the lower extremity. - TV 



The narrow Belt of limestone from which is obtained the supply 
of Vermont marble extends from a point beyond the Canadian 
line throughout the entire length of* the state, and thence through 
Western Massachusetts and Connecticut south to I/ong Island 
Sound. 
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GENERAL GILMORE. 

Muj. < ten. Quincy Adam* (iilmon\ who died recently in Brook- 
lyn, ha* been living in comparative obscurity since the war; but 
lie wit* mif of the very few Federal commanders whose fame was. 
for « while ill least, iik gnat in Kurcpc us America, for it was hi* 
happy fortune to disprove all tin- law* of gunnery which had lieeu 
supposed to lie lirinly fixed by the Crimean war. (Sen. Cilmon- 
wa* born at Black River, I.*>rain county, I )., in 1X25 ; graduated from 
West Point in 184!>; became 11 captain of engineer* early in 1861 ; 
wit* made general while ln-1'ore Savannah, mid major general while 
In-fore Charleston. 

Ceneral tiilmore ha* had to do with u great deal of engineering 
work during nt-cut year*, and was particularly weH jiostcd a* to 
the constructive value of liuildinjr stone. We publish a report by 
him to the Indiana Suite House Commissioners on the building 
-lone of the Indinlia Suite Capitol building. We were alNiut clos- 
ing negotiations with him for a series of articles for this journal 
whenhis death elided the matter. 



ESTHETIC MARBLE. 

The Virginia t Xev. t Entriprior say* by comparison of the chem- 
ical analysis of the Inyo innrhic and the 1h-*I Italian and Vermont 
marble, it i* shown that the Inyo marble is more durable and In-ltcr 
resists the ctfi-ct* of aeids and the action of the atmosphere than the 
ini]Mirteil artiele. This nmrhle is entirely free from flint which is 
which is found in the imported artiele. It* spceitie gravity, as 
given by Pnd'cssor Hanks, is 2856 a cubic fool, then-ton- should 
weigh 178.5 pounds avoirdii|Miis, or a trifle over eleven cubic feet 
to the ton. In variety almost every color known in marble is 
fouiul, la-sides some new and beautiful combinations from the pure 
white statuary and the black, the deep blue or blue ami black, to 
n delicate dove color and golden or yellow-veined marble, and a 
mottled light drab and hrcwn. Then- is also on emiiu ground a 
delicate creamed marble with figures of trees and ferns, like mo** 
agate- something never before found, and which for chaste tints 
and attractiveness has possibly never been surpassed. 

TO COLOR MARBLE. 

By mentis of a simple chemical process a beautiful coloring of 
yellow is now jriven to nuirble without unv injurious etfit-t upon 
the polish or hardness of the stone. Neutral chloride of iron is 
for this purpose dissolved in 90 per cent, of alcohol, and after 
1,'ently heating the marble to be colon* I, the solution in question 
is applied by means of a brush, u sprinkler, or by pairing, the 
strength of the solution king, of course, pro|.ortioned to the depth 
of color desin-d, and can- lining n-quisile also in rcgnnl to the de- 
gree of tempemtun-. On the marble becoming completely dry it 
is moUteued with water or exposed to moist air, when the de- 
compaction of the salt of iron takes place in the upper stmta, and 
the pr-s css of coloration is complete, all tluit remains lo U- done 
l«-ing to | HI |ish the surfa.-e, if necessary, or it may simply Im- rut.lst . I 
oirwilh a wet cloth. For light tints, vcrv diluted solutions un- 
applied. 

SOLOIERS^IoNUMENTS. 

The cm of soldier*' monument* is upon us. I„ ,„„. <lf - t |„. 
Western states which we have in mind then- arc at least six coun- 
ties contemplating something of tins kind. Once made an issue 
it is sure to go thn.ugh. Opposition to a soldiers' monumeni 
is sure t.. I,.- classed as uni.atri.uic, if „ (ll di-loval. X„ ,w,]itical 
party can make an i»*uc against it. It j, „ pnijiosition, „„«-,- 
under consideration. ,„„, t go through. Opposition is execssivdv 
unpopular. The idea is a go„d one, „,,d will nmk,- business for 
builder* ofslructiin-sof tin- das... 



RED SLATA. 

A paragraph appearing in the J««p<'i> staling that n-d sVaW'ui 
this country was only found in four towns, led to an interview <m 
the subject with Lieut. It A. Hall, the proprietor of a red *W- 
ipjarry on Hatch Hill, in this town, though on the very bonier <>f 
(Jranville. He confirmed the statement, though limiting \W- 
uunilK-r of towns in this country in whieh red slate is found to 
thn-e. and taking one from Vermont, Pawlet. Then- seems to V 
a little vein id' this color of slate extending through a |xirtiuii «.f 
the Mettowec valley, Is ginning with the Hutch Hill«|Uarry, erojs 
]>ing out aguiu in West Paw let, w hen- it disappear*. Hamptuu, 
in Middle (ininville, and finally the Hatch Hill quarries an- tlx- 
ls-st. and indeed the slate from them is the only slate id' the color 
soft eiKingh to work; that in Hampton, in Middle (irauvillc ami 
in Pawlet Wing too hard.— Whitehall (iV. Y.) Chromctr. 

GRANITES. 

To Maim- belongs the cnnlit of pn^lucing the only ml <ir pink 
granite that can at all successfully compete in our markets with tin- 
imported Scotch granites or those from the Ituy of Fuiiday, Ncn 
Brunswick, though excellent varieties for general building, ami 
which an- used to a less extent. <s-eur in several other states. Tin- 
iM-autiful pink granite used in the construct inn of the new Triuity 
( "hnrcli in IJ«ist<ui is from Ueilham, Massachusetts, while the coafx r 
stone usetl in the new City Hull at Albany was taken fi-om<|uurrio 
at Milford in the same state. The two ht-uutiful columns of deep 
red granite in the Senate Chamber of the new Capitol buildinc m 
Allwiny are from quarries on one of the Thousand lshs in the St. 
I.nwn-nec, while the four large pillars of pink porphyritic gniuilr 
in the Assembly Chamber wen- furnished by <|iiarri<> at L»rl<> 
Island, Connecticut. — Scientific Amrri<~m. 



THE PROPOSED GRANT MONUMENT COMPETITION. 

The American Institute of Architect* and the executive conmiit- 
tee of the Western Association of Architects have addressed a coni- 
munieation to the chairman and sccn-Uirv (d'theexwntivecouinih- 
tccofthe (irant Monument Ass<«-iation, when iu they pmtest against 
the terms mid conditions of the latter association. 'I hey olijeet t« 
the fact that the cost of the monument is not clearly set forth, llmllln' 
ex|K-rb< whoan- to mlvise theass»K iation an- not named, and tlial tin 
character of the drawings required is not clearly set forth, that tin- 
presentation of nuslels is made optional. They would ask thattlw 
successful designer 1h- allowed to execute the design at tin n-gular 
architectural ratesaud that the unsuccessful designs be returned '" 
the compctilors. It would ap|M-ar that all this is reasonable. 



THE BIG BENNINGTON MONUMENT. 

The days of the monuments, which has only size to commend it. 
we had hope wen- past. The new Ik-nningtou monument i- 
against our hope. It is only a huge pile. Height -'501 feet; bass- 
7A feet. If it wen- a smokes Uick it would merely be a high one. 

As h design, it is no mon- crediUible than that for a very c< n«n 

smoke stack. This idea of inerelv milking a big thing is burbanni^, 
in that it had its origin in Imrbamus times. We have bmught a 
part of such method* down to thu- time. The luirlmrian const rueU-d 
a big thing, applamled it Ih-. uusc he had done a difficult thinv 
The idea of the beautiful did not occur to him. It was not in him 
It is left to this day and generation to occasionally imitate In- 
ignorance. 

Tin- contract for the new bridge over White river, near North 
Indianapolis, has been awanh d to Messrs. Hicks A Holmes, thi' 
city. It will cos! 821, (MM), and the in»n will U- done by the 
Canton Bridge Company. 
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INDIANA MONUMENT FOUNDATION. 

The Soldiers' Monument Coimiiissioii on May 1, opened bids for 
the construction of the foil in hit i< hi of that structure. The various 
bidders or their representatives win- in an adjoining room ut the 
time, ami wen- culled in occasionally to explain various |toints 
concerning their respective pro|Misitions. There wan one bidder 
from Chicago ami one from St, Louis, while the others were from 
this slate unci city. The reason that different estimates were given 
l»y the *aime hiililer is because the expense depends ii|mn the stone 
that is used ami tlie distance that it is(o he transported. The bids 
were as follows: 

Greenwood, Madison A Fitzgerald —Foundation complete with 
stone from Bedford, Spencer, Stincsville, Ellettsville or Mat Hock, 
$3!»,000 

Twiname A Petrie— Excavation and foundation of stone from 
the St Paul, <ireeiisl.il iff or New Point «|Unrries. $.VJ.(HMI : the 
Bedford quarry. $53,<HM>. 

Joseph Downey — Stone from Bedford, $47,45!! ; part Bedford 
and part Flat Kock, 841,331 ; all Flat Kock, $35,000 ; all Hoiuoim, 
$36,700; ]«irt Koiiiona ami |wirt Flat K..ck, $3«,400. 

Kim* Hegc— Oolitic stone, $33,0X5. 

How <fe Fritz— Indiana hlue limestone, 82!t,50<i; St. Paul ami 
...liiie, |32,46t!: oolitic $30,307. 

James S. Patterson, ( nvencastle and St. lyoiiis. Mo.— Stone from 
Bedford, $30,430; Flat Kink or Mr. Paul, «22,H1(>; Putmanvillc, 
$23.ff«6; Flat Kink or Putinaiiville stone, bridge. $31,6<M>. 

J. A. Weiss, Columbus -Excavation and foundation, with stone 
from Komona Oolitic Stone Company, $30,600. 

M. F. Powers, Chicago, 111. -Stone from Flat Hock, $34,3l!> ; 
Komona, $34,590; if part Flat Hock and purl oolitic, (34.455. 

L. L. l>-aeh, Indianapolis— Flat Kock stone, $45, 22tf ; Kosmoiid 
stone, $35,55*; part Flat rock and |»rt Kosmond $35,35*0. 

The Commissioner* will not award the work for eight or ten day, 
or until they have carefully considered the various hids and ladders. 

CHICAGO QUARRY OWNERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The (Quarry Owners' Association of Chicago, held their annual 
meeting on 17th inst. Special report of the proceedings will he 
found on another page. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year : President, John Kuwlr ; vice president, Kohert 
C. Harper; treasurer, K. T. Malone ; secretary A. F. Shuniau, 
executive eominittee, E. T. Singer, E. E. Worthitigtou, J. S. F. 
Butdien, John Worthy, C. B. Mc<ienuiss. 

In the evening the ass«>cintioii held their first hampict at the 
Oram! Pacific Hotel. 

"THE AMERICAN GEOLOGIST." 
In !i>n>|>li:imv vrilli what swin- (<• !»• :i ili-irc en the part i>f tin- mule- 
rists of America, a few have nnil.il in tin .-tr.irt to csluMish an American 
journal devoted It. geology anil its allied s.-i.-ni (•». This journal, of which 
I hi- first number lias just liccti isMi.d. is known as Th<: .Immfdii <<«of<M}iW, 
and will he oiililish.s.1 monthly ul Miniv .-i|Milis, Minn. The editors are 
I'n-.f, S. Calvin, Iowa City, luwn ; l'mf. K. W. <lay|Kile, Akron. <>.; Prof. 
F>l« nnl i >. I'lrich, Newport, Ky; l>r. tYrsifnr Fraser. Philadelphia. Pa.; 
l>r I. K Hicks. Lincoln, Ni-h ; Pr. A. Win. h. ll. Ann Arhnr. Mich ., anil l'mf. 
Y II. Wini lo ll. Minneapolis. Minn. Jnil K inu from tin-copy recti v.-d the mw 
ibi|p«ine will Ik- devoted to neology in its widi-t svn«c, and to the intcrcM* 
"f Aiii. ric.in p<.h^ti»is._ ft will include in the scope of its discns»iim< and 
contributions all the siiencs. iliul nrc kind nnl u> (lie jrin.ral s.i.n.v of 
fceolovy. The need of such a jimm.il has ]<,ii K 1,,-,-n fell in sehools ami 
vnlloge-. Journal* ilcvotcil to kind ml snhjcels an- niiin.-niiis, lull strange 
to «yiy, none devoted to ^isilogy has licrclofor.- Ik-i-ii issued, American 
K»iili>gi»l» have lui-n si> ii*,iiio[i<>litaii ami so imliislrioiislv ilcvol.sl U> the 
ih-taiU of their professional dulii-s or s< i« iitilic investigations that llu-y 
U»tc not liecli aware of ihe utiliiy of oryani/.atioii anil imittif etl'nrt. All 
com- [K.nil.ii. .- (or the new ma^arint- shoiiUI In- aildrtss.-il to M iniu:i|sdis 
Minn. 



A NEW STONE SAW. 
A new saw for cutting stone consists of a loonely twisted cord of 
steel, made to run around pullevs like a hand saw. It is run at 
a high rate of s|»eed, and cuts even the hardest stone with wonder- 
ful rapidity. Soft limestone is cut at the rate of twenty-four inches, 
an hour, Carrara marhle about nine inches, ami the hard granite 
of Britain nearly an inch and a quarter, while even porphyry can 
he worked at the rate of eight-tenths of an inch an hour. In 
cutting stone from the quarry with this saw the waste is only almut 
one-half of one [>er cant., while by the usual method it is often 
35 or 40 per cent. , and the work accomplished is fifteen times 
greater thau was jMissible by the old inethiHls. 

SPALLS. 

Col. (Jeitrge P. Bissell and a party of Americans were traveling 
in Japan when they came toa number of natives gathered around 
a large bronxe image of Buddha, at Kamakura. The Japanese 
set up a great clatter at the sight of the Americans, who broke 
out as one man in "Here's a how d'ye do." The natives were 
awed by the song, thinking it was offered as an inviK-ation to 
Buddha. 

Dr. Pn ussner and Mr. Carl S|»auuagel, the Ocmian capitalist, 
who are investigating the question of making Portland cement 
in this country are at present engaged in inspecting the stone 
quarries of Indiana. They will visit all the towns where lime- 
stone is to he found, during their stay. 

The property of the Oolitic (Quarry, Company Komona, Im!., 
was sold April 7, by the receiver, P. C. Trusler, for $2<I.<HMI. The 
pun-has»T was Samuel O. Pickens, of Ii]diana]mlis. It U sunnisi'd 
that the p^^^•hlls»• was made for the Pennsylvania Kail road 
Company. 

There is an increasing temlenev to build pitehed-fnecd buildings, 
The recent movement in this direction was brought by the work of 
the late H. II. Hiehardsoti. It hits lain augmented by his disciples 
until now there is something more than it rage for (his kind of work. 

For cement to make joints for granite monuments use clean 
sand, twenty part*; litharge, two parts; quicklime, one |>art, and 
linseed oil sufficient to form a thin paste. 

The Granite A/niuWy, published at Concord, N. II., is devoted 
to the literature, history, biography, genealogy ami advaiicemeui 
of New Hampshire. 

Crystalline limestone* are not suitisl to making road-l«sils, as 
their structuri' causes them to shatter and fall into a powdery state 
beneath the wheels. 

A Bonton si-ulptor who has been making a bust of James Kussell 
Lowell says he has found it a most interesting task ; the face is so 
subtle. 

Ohio produi-es one-third of the sandstone of the country; Penn- 
sylvania comes next; New York and New Jersy follow. 

Dakota sandstone is fnun 250 to 400 feet in thickness, and forms 
the f.s.t-hills which entirely circle the Black Hills. 

Oolitic stone is so railed on account of its resemblance to the 
roc offish legg-stonei, so says Professor Cox. 

Less is known of the building -tones of Maine than any other 
New England state. 

There are thirty slates and territories which are known to con- 
tain stone ipiarries. 

As u .-tone-producing state Pennsylvania ranks second. 
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REGENT PATENTS. 

ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 21, 1888. 

Tool. Mlltoo P. Hlggln., Worcaeter, m . 



mod March 




. wheel droning tcul rtmpriilug tbe bolder If having 
oUIInK caller n: naming of • bub (arrvllig blidea of or.rlv 
utlform thlrkBaae, and having fat -nr ia - - Mid blade* attending from Mid bub, and 
thHr cutting edge* formed by tbrlr exterior eade alandlng oblique lo lb* uli of lb* eat 
lor and having their meeting edges united an J supporting each other, tbn« forming angle, 
on botb aide, of lb* cml«, rabetanllally m above eel forth. 

. The combination, wltb lb* holier H, provided with hub. I, having opening! In their 
Inner ■arfncen, of the nil* F, for eupportlug too cutter, having n tint m one end thereof, 
end a pin, O, for boldlog'Mid nslo In the hub I, and preventing It from Inrnlug therein, 
eaNlantlallg aa abown and described. 
8. A rotary wheel cutter comprising a oentrnl perforated hub with a enrronMllag In- 



tegral angular flaug. or.corrugale<l wing, of enbetantlellv uniform thtcko*.. throughout, 
wherebv the periphery ■ ihe abeel presents a thin algaag edge r - 
I antll worn down lo tile bub. subetsntlaliy a» alio. 



of one halfto Wll 



WHITE OF FERRIJARY 28, 1888. 

Ma. 37*, HI'— Mallet. Clem. A. Svcaasoa, Buffalo, N. V., 
liana W. Ullrar, ram* placet. Fleed June*, IWrj 



rt.AlM — Th* rnniliin»ttotl. 

external Krew thread, 



with lli* beuiniT-hea, 
-ii ital h banting tw 



hitlt.jc It- end provided wilh in 

• UtecaUvprnJ * 



• colter eummndlng ibe removable tee*, end havtf.g mi internal eere... thread 
Willi tbft threaded end of the hewd, .ihw bj the romovftbte tec* l> lo tbe 

projecting Inwardly at tha onter end to o.eclftp the pix>j*< | 1 - . of tb« tec*, •oh 



a-l forth 




I for making artificlal-atone'lf 
i A ;aod ft ranovabi« core to extend**! 
«id(>t<.1 wliboat removal of t h* -hU-. .abatauttel 
2. Tbe cotnbiftfttlon of tha bftM, the aide piece. 



compoaed of removable aid a* and 

-oojth onpoalts iWe« of th* mold and be 
y m. dnacrf bed 

formed wltb opening* oppoaUa to ftftcb 



othwr and having wftji or groovta formr4 In thetr Intier fftore the end pkee* ftttlnpc Into 
fftrd wftje, and tbe rem \*\. la cor- paceed through tbe opening* l>. the- elite piece* eod 
••cared by pirn* p-veaing through the and*, inbetftnilftllj ft* itoacrlhed. 

No. 37(t,7ft!V- H*ift a r«r Wftibloc Orftvel etc. Thorn »• W. Cftrrtco, Iteft Antonio, Tel. 
riled July JB, IrWT. 

Claim — I In n d-vlr# of cliai-cter iteecrll>e«. tbe »ftlu box hftflnff grfttet •ftu«i<-l 
therelti, Ihe lower edgee of wtileh nre eitendrd "cmtwftrdlT, *nd the Ingt formed up^n the 
Mid grftte, la combtBftiton with ptetee eerored to tbeeidetof the eetd »nd b»»lng 
Krooret for tbe reception of **id luge ftod theeiteitded pertlon ul the gralee, all er ranged 
•*n| combine*! touperato •uhelftntlftlly ae ebown and dewciibed. 

> la adovlce ot the charftcter •teecrihe«i t tbe main bo% proekleil at ite Inner end* with 
cleate aod baviog grateg altiiated la tbe eald but, ih* l»w*r emtiemltle* being etf ended 
imiwarill} mix I in* aid** having lnn*a or project Ioop, In com Wd at -on wltb ptatea ere o red to 
tbe etdee of the hoi an 1 , formed with vertical and curved groove* for the rer-pito* of the 
extended portl-en of Ih* gratea and the aald htga, r. »■■<■. 1 1 » *■ I _». , all Kiaablncd and a* ranged 
to oparate in ih* wanner and for the tmrpoee eubetantlally at herein »ht>wn and deacrlbed. 

3. In rxxnbliiatitia with the uaJu bm, plate* eeenred thereto and having vertical and 

i - 1 •• . groovfa and a projection l»etweea the «ertk«l grouvea, *uh*tantlall> a* herein 



**, "fP«i" •*** 

all arranged and 




combined In inch a menner that acven can be- had to the bottom ol 
moving tbagra'ea, nlmtan'latlj H .bo.n and deacilbed 
No. .TO,7lo-Meana for Molding ArllAdal Stone Block. 

- Jemee 8. FHroe. Sav.nn.b <).. Filed June «, IHIIT. 



or Tll-e for Taeiag and.olher 




Cuim.— 1. The vlthla-daacrlbad apparaluefor making artlllcl.l etona tllaa, thai 
■amiprleing a mold A, and a cover F, to drop around and ha IllUd fh>m theeanve. and 
'Jded »llb an Ina-ardlt pngecllng flange to fit over the top edge of the mold, 
~, •• and for the porpueee deacrlbed 



MUl« 

pn>- 



» The within dr.cr.bed 



ir.cr.bed apparatue tor o .III,, artlllcla]-.lon* litre, the eania comr"»lng 
a mold A, a cover r, to drop around and ha lilted from the eame, a falaa bottom lo tha 
mold adapted to be removed therefrom, and nmae for llfllug aald lalae boltom, eub- 
etaatiallv aa and for tba nnrpoara deacrlbad. 

X. The wllbln dearrlbe.! api aratua Tor making arllllclal.iK.na libra, lb* Mine romprl.lng 
a mold A, and alralght edg M E aa «.j ,.. .1 ... .idea of Ihe mold, anbatantlallv aa and lor tbe 
j-ii r jMigiaa eet forth 

Ko. TU,t20 B ■g-Pl.g. A.fiedWI er, Waablngton. l>. C. FIM «•( 3', l*T 




, lot 



i kov. platea 



and having verlecal and 



Claim. — 1- The bUattog-ptug haraln deacrlbad, conaletlng of the bodv or main portlnn 
having a longltodlnal tKire, and provided eiternallr with a iplral rib or thread and lia v . 
log a threaded evtentlon, the hammer- rvtd ti|<eraling tliroagh Ihe bore of the body or main 
portion, tbe detent pivoted lo tbe bodv or main portion and arranged to engage tb. ham 
mer-rrd. eubetaallaliy aa aet forth. 

2. A blaellng plog liavlng ila Iwdy or main portion provl.Ve.1 eilarnally withatplrnl 
rib or thread, and having Ite lower' end formed with a threaded eiteaelon to receive ihe. 
removable cap-rapport, combined wilh lb* cap-rapport, Ihe hammer-rod. and the dele., i . 

nn the bo.lv or main pollen ami ..n lie eiteo.lon bHi.g formed in •iinilexr 
■ Inturnlng of the plug will not operate to turn i f) ihe cap .uppov t 

IMHUK OF MARCH 0, 1888. 
No. /tri.lhlT Block for Paving, etc. Frank M. Plrkerlug. Cincinnati, Ohl . Filr^d 
Jan f., isvt 

Claim.— I. A block of artificial etooe for paving and "ther parpoaea, having llpa or ladegcvej 
■ Ihereol, and etrergibrning-here rvtending through and forming a portloriv f 
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3. A pavement or aklewalk compc-ed of block* ofertl 
block* Mai provided Willi eupporltng-lllie, ntlae**, «r 
eelng etrengthened by metallic or other aultebte bare. 

J In en 



■aid b»r being c»« away at Ha 




•tid. through ouch enlarged portion to form as enlarged beartngaarface on the Up* or 
ledge* of tlio block, a* M forth. 
So. I7K.11S Block and Tackle. Char)** J. Hlbberd, Aanapolle, Md. Filed Kov. », 




Cum —I An improved block nil tackle conalatlng of tb* pulley. block. A u< B', the 
cable B, the bifurcated lever D. piloted within the block A »nd baring lb* pulley* B E\ 
lk» tar A', having the ewlvel noun tod thereon, and » ro c — i d block In the pulley • A 
between ■»>'" »»d bar gad at one aid* of the vertical center ofaeld pulley. block, eeld 
»"■•»•< block having two dow nwanlly-ej trading arana adapted to pinch the cabin at dlffer- 

••I point*, whereby aald cable may bo bold, a* herein doacrlbod. 

rJ!'* v"?:... 7 - Fr <ctl»n- Primer fa* Bloating. Albart F. Aodrawa. Avon, Coon Filed 




Ciaia-I. Ai. eepl-dtag dork. cootletlng of a HtJ baring a chamber containing an 
Ignltlng-rjaata In wbli.li a atrip of wire la embedded, aald wire being ai 
chamber and looped or knotted Id anotch or channel formed around tbea 
if aa deecribed. 

I. An eapkidwr eontiating of a aUff harlag a c ha an bar at on* and I 
Hate and a wit* embedded within aald paala and carried throagh a channel In tb* .left to 



a polal near to th* other extremity, wh*re It la looped or 
formed la theelaff. aubataatlalle aa deecribed. 
i- An exploder conaletlog of a rod or RlalT harl 



led In a notch or < 



3- An exploder conaletlog of a rod or aiaft* harlag a chamber In owe end to contain 
'rlctloa-pnaie, and provided with a channel or bore leading Irom aald chamber to th* other 
red of ..Hi atari, and a primer hating a ahell within th. end of which the cli.nib.red end of 
^^".^'"—"r*- » h «J°."»' "•.«»•**« waterproof, tb- other end ol the atari bring 



I by • cat or notch In wh£h7l»?wire or wrd t'knoti 

imi K or march 20, 1888. 

Mo STP.Stt— Endteae Daw for Cutting sume Fraacole Tnrreltlnl. t.— 
W-T* So* IM US ' an'^ln^'uly"IJe^^^| 1 iI«' 1, ^l'.• -Tv iUM 77 "" 6 * 1 " Ofe.ll, 




a Hug a 
' aaand 



CLelB. — I. An endleaa band-eaw for cnttlag atone*, formed n 
•ember of peripheral groove* rannlng parallel to the alia of It 
l*t the parpowew eat forth. 

2-*Ab eodtew* band aaw for cutting atone, formed of tabular ateel or lion wire having a 
•amber of peripheral groorea running parallel to the aim of the ' 
lag throagh the lubaler eeclioue and c' 



I'perpoee* apecitled. 



ly at I 



IrlrH'K OK MARCH 27, 1888. 



Ko luro.OSI, Hand Hock-Prill. Jem.e 0, Petridge. Wellaton. Ohio, filed Kor. 10. 1HKT. 
-1 In a hand drill, th* combination, with a peat provided with two upright* 



• a hand drill, til* combination, »lth a poet provided with two npnghta 
of aperlurea In their front edge*, of a nut made la two parte hinged together 
h Integral right-angled proJoct.o«a and filling Into aald apeilurea In Ihenp- 
Hall) a. .litiwn ami described. 



right* an 

1 In a hand-drill, the combination, with a poat provided with two aprlgbla having a 
aerie, of apertnrea In their front edgea, of a mil made in two parte hinged together, right- 
angled projecttona formed on one .,( Hie hinged parle end titling Into aald 
ip-rlght*. a bail pivoted to one ofaaid hinged part* and provided with a tlm 
lig. 8, formed, on th* other hinged part, whereby the aald hinged part* 
ocked trgether, enbataoUally'aa ahown and deecribed. 



In the 



^The unt Unformed of two bin 

Hon of thVail* of?li'a nut, and > 
part* 



■ having aldewlee-ej. 
tending in th* dlrec- 
for lockiBg aald hlng*d 




•crew T haara. whereby lh* aald hinged part, may be aecur.ly locked, »bctaalialiy aa 
ahown and deeertbej. 

6. In a hand drlll, a poat provided with two upright* and croa*. piece* held on th* top of 
aald upright., In combination with an Internally. threaded toothed bar adapted to allde on 
■aid e roe. piece, a ecrew.rod pointed at Ha upper end and ec rawing In th* eatd bar, and a 
eliding *npporllng plate engaging the teeth of aaltf bar and bald oa top of aald croe* piece, 
atibataotialiy aa ahown and doeeribed 

6. In a hand-drill, the combination, with a poat provided with two upright* having 
apertnrea near their atiper enda, a r roe*. piece held between the aprlgbla near their upper 
end*, and bolt* panalng through aald aperture* In the upright* and Into aperture* formed 
In aald croea-plece, of an Internally threaded toothed bar held to allde in aald croaapieee, a 
•crew, rod pointed at It* upper end and acrewing In aald toothed bar. and a el " 
log. oleic engaging the teeth ofaaid bar and held on top of eat.) croaa-plece, 



a* ahown and deecribeil 
No. 3 0. 1*1. Reck 

rtM tw s. inKi. 



rr, New Vork, N. T. 




C AIM. — I. In a rot-k -breaker or ore-cruaher, the combination of the franeeof themaclilne 
the vibratlog; Jaw. the toggle H, faalened to the mala frame eupportlng aald yaw, to* 
thmat-pleoe X, the rocking lever I, operating said Jaw. the i-am-ahaft P, th* dog L, hav. 
lag a convex upper eurface, and tb* cam R aubelantlelly aa deacrlbed. 

a. In a roek-tireaher or ore-cmaber. the oomblnalion of the t rente of the machine, the 
connecting-rod* paaalng through a porlloD of the main frame, having robber blocae or 
eprtngn mounted oa oneead thereof, the vibrating Jaw, the toggle II. fa* levied to the main 
frame supporting .aid Jaw. the thruflt-ptnc* X, the rocking lever 1, op -rating aald Jaw, 
the cam -abaft P. the ikig L. haviag a convex upper eurface, and the cam K, attbataalialiy 
a* daacrilied. 

3. Ib a rock breaker or ore-cmaher. the combln.tlon, with the framo of the machln*. 
the dog L. lever I, thruel'plece X, and vibrating Jaw II, of neeaae. fur limiting the throw 
of aald Jaw , coneiallfag of the rod Joarnaied in the aide of I be frame and provided with the 
hand- wheel E and worm e, the worm-wheel O, abaft }', carrying aald wheel, the eccentric 
J on aald abaft, and lb* block K, aabauntlally a* abowa and deac 



: of ArRH. 3, 1888. 




CtAML.— I. A ah laid for lulminale cape roriaed of a tube having an opening at one end 
lor Ibe Ineeitlon „f the rap. end pr.vid-d with a lid to partly cloee the opening after the 
intr-dnclioii or the rap, aulmtantially aedeerrihed 

1 The ahield 1), formed of a rluecd tub* poliil.il at one end and provided with a head k, 
at Hie oppoaile end. said bead haling •• opening. <-. and a hd d. anbetantlally aa deacrllied 
ISSUE OF APRIL 10, \%**. 

No Ml.Oao-- Method of Ciimiireeeiog Hunpowder or Analogona Material*. William 
Loren*, Carlerwhe, Baden, tlerwiany Filed June lr'>, I BUT. 

t'LtlM. — The lierrln-ileeerltwd method of filling hollow boiilee— earl, ae cartreilge-ahella, 
etc —with coniprweerd gnnpswder or other cnmpreeaible uiateriat*. which method coailala. 
Drat, III filling aucb hnlUiw body to a (wrtaln degree with the camprcedbl* material. I hen 
ntrodu | a tapet log uiw«lle into the center of avek material for effecting a radical r im- 
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nto tb* open #«<! or mIJ 'hollow bodj fur effecting th* aiUl t ji«pr**iloa of th* e*T*ral 
■ n malar layen of radially-compr*a«*d inaleikal. 

So. jj^Tlo.— Metallic Sockei-Councctkoa for Stone I'vpiDg. Willlaju William- Hunt, 
ngdo... Pa Klled Jun*», l!Mt7 




Claim.— I, 'n a coping or curbing, th" coin bloat Ion, with paoe.a nnvrought 
eade «* 'a 4 , of tbe int*rm*dlal* poetv, t\ provided with metallic wxkvli a a' for lb* r*- 
i rj.ii iti and eupport tit tbe adjacent pleoe* of etone, and Jotaiad together with toft m**al, 
■ ubataMtally aa described 

- Tbe combination, with a «t«»a coping, of lha mttallic eiachet K, ha ring a parlor** 
//", leaden bottom ***', brace #, and dowel r' , •oh*tanil*U} combined forth* purpoaa 
■peel fled. 

•t The combination with a *ton* coping, of tba metal Mr aockat £, apart urea / 
b-ojen tmttiian f bracae. and dowel a 3 , balf-wedg* I* -mil* *' a % , Independent balf-wedg* 
tenon* « ** , lra.1 backing* •* filling of aolt metal a , a* between half-wedge*, tub- 
Blunt* ally for tb* pnrpot* eel forth. 

4, Th* combination, with a atone coping of lb* *orb*t K. hating »■ (ntai)aeenl stratum 
of lead tilling, i t' r 1 , and **| *cr*w» r 1 / 4 , • ubatantlally for tbe pwrpoae aat forth, aa 

itMribad 

Ho. aw-.K-w-ArtiAcial Ston*. <>ecar A. Tanner, Jerwy City, N. J. FlUd Sept IS, tWTC. 

. of brlmtton*. plumbago, allka, paraffin*, and owl in- in 
fin dmrlbad for tb* parpM*. i ' 

TRADE-MAHKfl. 

lf.,250 — f>m*nt. lloward Klemtng, New York, V. T. 
|NW U*ed »1 nee February I, |H*7. 

' Tba r«pr***atatl»ii of a St Andrew** croaa " 

|S,jl| Magneto Hlaatliig-Macfataea, Electric Battotlea. Fnae*, Klaetlug 
Wlrea. J a mew Macbeth, New Torn, N, Y. Application filed February A, I 



composition 
l.nuall, »- 



DESK1N8. 

I«.1W lo IH,1*», Inclusive— Uravsstone. William K. Kw». Mel roar, and O. Wlllon 
Lnau, H>|.lra, Hut, assignors to tbs lllirhlaml Mate Manufacturing tympany, Port- 
land. Mo Application HM ITebrwery 4, IWt e*rlsl Ncuv »3,IW1 lo fcU*U, Inclualva 
Term of patent 14 yearn. 

IMJ-.l-llravealoa* William R. uienrna, Melroea. ana 0. Wlltou 
Mass . a-lnaort lo Tha Hi|4>lan4 Rlala Maaafkrtar ng Clompanr, 
|Mkali»ii nl.,1 o«, 



1 No. tvl. iTd. T»rm of paianl 14 



UwU, MaM.-u. 
II.IM1. Me. Af- 



GOVERN ME NT STONE CONTRACTS. 

'UK following from the Ngttlarwiectlii'atiou of UicgoviTuuiout 

uivliiuct's (.fB^f iti<lic»l<^ tluir mitli.xlH of doiug luihiui-ji* : 

ODNDITIOMKIir BID. 

l'r,.|x«al. am to t» mrnit aa a blank fi.rm h»r»li> atlwlinl. »n<! ami •law Ik" tarn or 
rat* i»a.ulml to fnlBll a ..,oir». I lo ai-i..r<laiKa with tba •pMlllcatton and dra.lng. | alao 
th. Una K.iali.4 tocuaiplale tbf c. utraoL 

With aarh bid ron.1 k» .-nl a c»rli*~l ch«:a fo» I Iraan lo tba o>.ki of tba 

TWur-r of ih> Call-.) Klal*.. a t «...tw tbal tba bidder will parform tbi work If 
lb> roairxl la. aaarjod blra ; and. (f Ilia Orpartmanl to ilaalrr, will oikiiI» a formal co«- 
tratt allhlo lao w~ k» fioai lb. r-calpl Ih.rauf. firt tba aald work, (Itllif a aatUfutorjr 
bond for lh« fallbfol (-rfor»aui« ul tba mm. 

T1i« (borba of th* nniiKciafiil Mddrn will ba ralnriiad spoa lha award of lb. nr.ui.-l j 
tb«t of tbe ■arxaeafal bMiiar. upr.ii Hi* appnaval of the formal contrail by llie Hecralary of 
lh«> Traaaatj ; or upon tbe •atltfa*lor> completloa of ihe work, lo car audi contract 

• ball liol bare bean rrqol.ad Should Ibe ..rr.a.fal bidder t-tu—. or fail lo eitcule 

• nth contract or bond, M« check all! I- lorl.ile.1, and the c.ntract become nail, If lha 



H..r-l.rj of I be Trea<ur> ahall ao dliect. 

Kiopoaal. will I* on.ldrred onljr from part.-, .iatog millefaclor, reference 
The namea of tbe i^Ilcere of anjr ix.rpxiraOob, or of tbe mrmbere of a llrm, 



a bid Rinel be glveu In fall In the pnepoaal, In addllb a lo tbe corporal Ian, or the Him, 
•Ignatare 

lienerall*. par uieuli will be made •■tbawolk progreeaea and In ,ccordaaca wllh tbe 
l«rHM of tbe contract, 10 per cent of tbe value of tbe work oVina— 91) par rent, oti heating 
apparataa being retain**! unlll tbe final atteptaiiea of tba work. 

Parltee obtaining coplee of tbe drawiaga, etc., mual return them within... ..„. date 

from tbe data of receipt. 

Each proposal must betnrlored in an enei lofa>, scaled, and Indorsed ''Proposal for 

and addressed lo the ftupervlalng Architect, Treasury liepartssent. 
The Oovemmattt reeerees the rlglit lo reject any or all hhis, and lo waive defacls, 
shuald it be deemed In Its Interest to do so. 

Kacb bidder Is retjaeeted to eiamln* tbe site, and most assume responsibility for all 
■ >na on aceoaal of his failure lo do so, 
i given on the drawings sr. lu sc 
eriallons may orcnr, or may have occurred, lu construct! 
> mske hie meaauremanu at lbs balnllng. construct bis i 
held responsible for any error. In bis Hgniea and fur tbs , 

I'OKIMTIUNK 0V tXiMTIlAI T. 

Propoials anst Include tbe furulshlngof labor and niateriale— with scaifoMIng, Sitstes, 
machlnsry, loole, e4c — neceeaary lor I lie oomph** and eubslanlial execution of eeery- 
thing devenbed, ehown. or reasonably implied In the eiieclnrstlon and drsaiaga, ■"■ 
any ettra charge whalerer and to the satlalactioo of tba Snpervlsing Architect, 
declelolis on all <|Us*llons pertaining thereto shall be dual 

All materials must be tbe leal of Ibslr ssesral kinds, and all workmanship of tbe best 
qaallty 

The »u|iertbing Arcbltert reserves tbe right lo make any altafmlions In tbe work with- 
out shYctlng (he validity of the contract, th* valu* of such sllsrallons. at market ralee. 
lo let taken trum or added I" the amount to i* paid under the ronlract, but no additions! 



compensation will be allowed unleae the price 
in writing, by tbe rjanrrvtetng Architect. 

The contractor must lay out his own work con ectly, and be responsible for measurements 
The contractor must glvs lo the proper aulliorlliea all racjuiaile notices, obtain olBcial 
permits snd licenses, and pay all proper fses for tba same, and must be reeponstble for all 
damage or injury caused lo persons and properly through bla operations 

The nupervlslng Architect, or the superinteadsnl. may ret|«lr» the contractor to re- 
move from the piemlees such of his materials «>r work as Is not In accordant* with ibe 
spsciAcalion. and lo atthstllut*. wilhont delay, satlsfhrtory work and 
penae attending the same lo be borne hythe contractor, 

All rubbish must be removed sod the premises be left broom clei 
If lbs colllrai-lor fail lo complete in* work within th* lime 
a forfeiture of dollars will lie easclsd h>r each .lay's .! 

Each bidder lo subi 
tiling, and finished, wood I 
for approval allavwards. 

COMCRETK. 

The Irencbas. of dimensions shown on drawings, to bs filled wltb concrete. Tb* con- 
crete to lie composed of Ave parts of sound stone, broken to about tb* aire of :Much cab*, 
two parts of clean sharp rend and one part of American hydraulic Cimenl, lo he well 
mixed and laid in layers about sis In. bet thick and genlly rammed down. Each laysr lo 
be wel i»r.-rv the nest Is added, and leveled with a skim coal of cement-mortar properly 
grunled In l-ropsr pr .vision lo bs made for tba r 



•Ilk k'« "Id sample* of lha .tans, brick, ram.nl. sand, marble, 
be proposes lo nse, and such other samples as may be required 



eavwrj, or imivn ( 

lo he lor mod of. on 
The floors to b* I 



. to suit the- line of theevtrsdos 



l to be leveled up to 

STOHI. FOOTING*, 
and set on top of con 
i shown on drawings. 

STONEWORK 




■d opto within Inchaa of gnlshsd floor with ten 

I In to tb* top of Ihe strips after Ihr wooden strips or 



part, of e.lerlor wall, hatched In drawing. In full 
eunent, from .1 least 4 Inches below grade lo 



Tbe steps, platforms, door sills, 

lip and bouditones for interior piers to lie of. 



Alan-hole ouvsrs lo be of. 
Tbe remaining sloue rrqulrtd to I 
Architect. 



u.b as may be approved by the KunervietOK 

Tb* contractor to nil In blanks of Ihe following lalle, accompanying Ihe specimens 
rubbed by him lo th* o«lc« of the nupcrvlslng ArcbUMl. 



Weight by th. . ubic 



U ran It* 

Sandstone.. 
I.lmeelone . 



I to reat In tb* wall* on 



*m Joint Una, l *,,)r<tk.n not to r».-**d IS Ucb 
plalform*, lot-* of bttttrewww. •ilia, «on**'iir«. 



cut work If of jcranfiw* 
(k to bo *t*cate.t artto* 



ataly, 



All atone to be cloae-grmlned, of an ei 
the natural Imh), 

Tbe body of the itoo* facing to b# 

Bncksfared atone to be pitched off troe 

Ail t**lt rinir«'»*i, wateretabtea, vtapa, 
lintel*, reveala, trlniatnga, etc., to ba „ 

All tnolil"! work to be cut abarp and clenn and alt carved w< 
lit*tly, and ba >.piHte4| t t-tib aronrdtni. to drawmap or m ■ !■-:« 

Tlia atone aahlar to bund Into tweking i»ch*a ...Jneb* 

with lmiu*nt llimuich etone*. 

All iMMla and jutoiH ul aUo** t " h« fcfM and out of wind Tbe- nndarald* uf et*fi*i, plat- 
form*, etc.. to be polaUd ofT BfWWV with lit* face. ICa<h »|rp to have ' .-Inch waah, and 
tbe platformtt J 4 in*h. or aa nhown on drawing*. 

Hulliol.a lo bare roppar dQW-'la, at efaown 

Tit* wlmluw and JiHrC-alll* to be ttedded at end* only 

l*rnjt*ctinK ml etone w >rk to b* properly thr>wt*d anderBeaib to throw off the water. 

All rop tin*, icaliba., durmi r., Hr , wber** -1a*lil*ig »• r*-i<ilied, lo hat* rliaabel lor flaab- 
itig cut on back, the who.* boing i t*.J to tli* brlck-woik wllh Iron craaape and duweled 
wber* rt-.ali M 

KiliiaH atidapa«-*|nn*w M b* proparly doweled 

Tb* capatone for chimney* to be of . .,*too*. In on* plre* iBcbeathb k, 

p*rfura1*d for 111* eeveral flu*a. 
Tbe .ion* Uarlag pUUa f r tbe ami* of ih* K lrdrr« and tmaae* and capetonaa of 




Plata to beet-t lonacikiel re.ioited. and roughly puintad at bottoB 
cnt dn* and accurate on top where ir. n ll to real on It. 

Th* ■loti*-worlh lo l>»* pn-i-erly crawi|M*d tngailver wber* ti*c****.ry, a 
r*qnire-l to the brick backing with gaU.nii.<d Iron anchor* lach 
length. 

Tli* j.ilnta of cnt-ttictia wnrk wot ta **r**d 1 . inch, live t>*d 3>10 Inch, wltbnai under . 
catting, and lo »et with Ikune mortar. Tlie Jolnu of lb* < nter *ur ac« to ba raked out 1 
Inch deep and flllod In and pointed aith lime, pnt-y.and **nd, CM.nnsI to match th* atonet. 

t'eni'M to be provided and w( for all eton* arebfe. and ntu»t not ba *aa*d or itrwcb untl t 
tbv oaortar la thin oU|tlily dry 

Tb* mortar lo t<e n.mpwl of two ihirda of clean ebarp eand and on* third *l»io* lime. 
*lark*d at leaat two werk- la-luta uaing 

Hole* to be ^fit through etoiie for paaa. 
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THE KELLEY ISLAND LIME INDUSTRY. 

OHIO is specially fortunate in possessing nti unusually rich 
HMIICC of natural wealth in hot rock formation, valuable n<>t 
only as building-stone, but fi>r other equally important uses in the 
arts. Reference lias often been made to tbe -up. rl ■ kuuiIsIoiics 
of the itate, ami »f the important quarrying industries which they 

Mlpport. We have now li> cull attention to the limestone region 

of the northern ]N>rtion of the state, which forms the basis of in- 
dustrial operations on the largest scale. Tin' limestone of this region 
belongs to the Devonian formation, ami is that member of this 
formation, w hieh is designated in the geological survey of the stale 
a* the "Onruifcrous." The ns-k in exposed in admirable condition 
for quarrying, ii|mhi the shores of Ijike Krie, when- also thu situ- 
ation.in respect to the shipment of the product*, is must advant- 
ageous. Kelley Island, situated a short distance from the main 
land, is prominent as the scut of an ini|Mirtant ami growing quarry 
industry, and as a shipping point for inUDense quantities of lime- 
stone and lime. The industrial value of these limestone deposits is 
handsomely acknowledged in the last United Suites eeusus, 
although sinee the year 1HH0 the industry has been vastly ex- 
pended to keep | met* with constantly increasing demands. From 
the HUln-c nlmve named, (he following information will la- of in. 




ilME W 



Ki Kelley Isla^c 



tcrcst : Tile lower la-d* of the coruiferous limestone which are 
worked in the region above named, constitute the material of an 
extensive industry, the quarries being among the most important 
of Northern Ohio, and their location directly OD the shores' of 
l^akc Krie, and the heavy stones that some of these product, had 
led to a very large use of the stone, es|iecinlly in the govern men I 
works ulong the line of the great lakes. latterly they are losing 
their place as building stone to some extent, but the production 
of lime 1ms increased. In them quarries, the lower six or eight 
feel an* cemented into one solid sheet, from which the large di- 
mension stones for which the location is famous are extracted. 
Among the important public and private ■fractures in this region 
that have la-en built of this Stone, we may sjiecifythe heavy stone 
of Sault Sic. Marie canal, the Northern lighthouses., the Detroit 
and Cleveland waterworks. The ailminible wearing qualities of 
the -tone is amply shown by the condition of many of these 
structures after yenrs of exposure. 

The material of these deposits is described in the official reports 
u|k>ii the geologv of the Slate as a uiagnesiau limestone. We ap- 
|K-nd an analysis of the stone, made b\ J. Lung Casscls, which ex- 
hihii* its extreme purity. It will Ik- observed that the figures 
show the rock to contain slightly more than tit) percent, of lime ami 
magnesia carbonates, and less than 1 per cent, of foreign matter, 



silica, the chief impurity, la-iug p res e nt iu a men- trace. The 
almost absolute chemical purity of the stoiu — notably its freedom 
from metallic sulphides (pyrites), grit and earthy impurities, ex- 
plains the reason of its admirable qualities as a furnace flux ami as 
a building lime, for both of which uses it has acquired n high rc|e 
u tat ion. The figures are as follows : 

Moisture 0.80 per cent 

SiK-i 0.05 

Orgnnic matter U.nl 

OsrbOttSlS el lime H'i.14 

Osrboasts of m*f(nr«ia l l.oo 

Tulal 100 |»er eetil. 

The excellent qualities of (bis stone for the uses just spoken of 
have long lieen known, as the following reference to the material 
from the census of will attest : "The block-stone prove* to 
l>e the source of excellent lime, which has long been used, but 
which of late has been more abundantly produced. All of the 
waste material is used for this pur]Misc, and nothing remains in 
the quarries except Hint nodules. Modern kilns of the U-st con- 
struction are attached to some of the quarries. I 'art of the thin 
stone pic* to Idike Superior for furnace flux, where it is highly 
esteemed, and u large trade iu the lime has been built up at Duluth 
and in the Northwest, and the liest stone in the quarries is being 
burned. Much of the stone is shipped to other jMiiut* to be burned, 
and .ill along the lake* are kilns which are supplied from Kellev 

UhmL 

The largest quarries and lime burners id' this region, and pro- 
liably the largest individual manufacturers of quicklime iu the 
United States, is the Kelley Island Lime & Transport Company, 
whose (pmrries, as is indicated by the name, are located »t Kelley 
Island, one id' the islands id' Lake Erie made historic by Com- 
iimdore Perry's great naval victory in the war of 1812. The stone 
obtained from these extensive quarries po«M-*scs in the higliest de- 
gn-e the excellent qualities as a furnace flux and for building pur- 
|H)ses that have made its reputation. For furnace purposes, it is 
claimed to have no equal as a flux : and for plastering its notable 
strength and covering quality liave made it greatly Bought after 
by plasterers uud builders far and near — from New York to He- 
lena, Montana Ter., whither it is transported. To keep pace 
with the growiug demand for its prislucts, the company has built 
an extensive packet dock similar to the iron-ore dock at Ashland, 
which affords facilities for loading 5,000 tons of stone per dav. 
The stone trade, it may be noted, is a branch of the company's 
business that is even more important than its lime trade. An 
idea of it* magnitude of ojierntion* will be hud from the statement 
that it* annual output of stone equals 200,000 tons ; and its an- 
nual output of lime, 500,000 barrels. To provide adequate facili- 
ties for handling this enormous product, the company has its own 
railway, some two miles in length ; ships its products on its own 
■tenmerS, of which it has five plying the great lakes; has, in ad- 
dition, extensive lime kilns of approved modern construction at 
Kelley Island, Duluth, Minn, and Cleveland, <>.. and controls 
terminal facilities at Buffalo. Our illustration will give the reader 
mi idea of the appiiirance of a buttery of this company's improved 
kilns, which aflbrd not only a far more uniform quality of lime 
than the crude kilns iu common use, but of vastly greater output. 

The main office of the Kelley Island Lime & Transport Com- 
pany is located at Cleveland, O. The officers of the coiu|miiiv are, 
M. C. Yoiiuglove, president ; Caleb K. Oowen, first vice-president, 
treasurer nnd general manager; nud Dwight (J. Cutler, sccnml 
vice-president and assistant manager. The eompauv has branch 
offices nt Buflkio, N. Y.J Detroit, Mich.; Dtiliith. St. Paul nud 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and has just opened a branch in New York 
City, under the charge of Melntyre & Rcwidcn. 
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PRICE CURRENT. 



ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
(C A Sterna*. Lanelng, Mleh .) 



Building atone, pL 



N»w Tark 

Wyoming TBtlvjr.. 



BLUE STONE. 



BROWN STONE. 
|AII qnoiellene f. o. t>. qanrry, unlee* otherwise mentioned 

<•«. ft 

<»rbc»d»to, light 

»« dark 

Unmmalatown _ [lrl 

Lnk* Superior 

Tr»nUin . .......... 



. 70e f. o. b. qnerry 
Chicago 



... 4i 
....100 
... 60 



(Mlddleeei Quarry Co., Portland I 

On ft. 

Block., pronileeuoae also* M J 96 

Block!, Ho. t pcomlecuou* alma 86 

Block. Pcela. Lintel* etc., Mo. 2 unilrr IS cn. ft. to 

ctimewalou..... ........ ,,,, S3 

Block*, Pott*. Lintel*, ate, Ko 2, 15 and andar 90 

en. ft. to dlroenalen*.. ,„..,,.,., 

Blocke, Poete, Ltntnta. ale, Vo'. i, SO, and under 40 

Ctt. ft. lo dlaiantlouc. .- ....... _ 06 

Black*. Pool, Lintel., at* , Ko. 2, 40 ca. ft. and orer, 

prlca tobeagr. " 



■r 



ft. >M>, * la thick, on* edge •> 

dar T ft long, promt*co.>«* aliaa 49 

Platform*. Oornloa, .It., T to I In. thick, andar IS 

Platform, r«,rott*'."«c", i^'itB^r M mpVtarMfft. I 00 
ate , !I •• " M » ft. J U 



prlca la ba ugr**d open 
Ana Aalilar, aadar 4 la. thick 



Window Staff, promlicaoa. .Im, 



80 

40 

UdjoL 

Water TabU, 7 to t le. acinar*, protalecuoae laogtha 40 
Araa Map*, ]0 to tl In. arid*, nndar 6 ft. loaf, 

promlernnaa length* _ .iwnn.uji 40 

Coping, 12 bff a In. promlaonoaa lengthe ft3 

Stop* Lini*t*. ate, 14 and under Is In. aid*, a In 

thick, and undar 7 ft. long ..„-......-..- HA 

Step*, Lintel*, ate., 14 and nndar 18 In. wide, t In. 

thick, 7 and nnd*r 8 ft. long .. 9a 

-•!•!'- Llntela, ate., 14 and andar 18 In. aid*, 8 In. 

thick, 8 and aadar 10 ft. long .„..,.-. m 1 04 

Step*. Llntela ale., 10 ft. long and orvr. prlca to ba 



■MMM*V*f— 

(J. A. Grran, Stone City Iowa ) 
lhmeuiloa Stan* — {Tint Quality of all ordinary al»a.) 

12 inch** and ore*, par cable fan: .... M 

11 to 12 inch**, per aaperflctal foot. _ _ BO 

• tolO •• •• •• •• *> 

7to» •• 
Cinch*., p 

6 •• ff 

_l do 

2ft 

• IT 

11 

in 



Vault <<i t «r .— . Large alie. ) 
7 to 8 Inchaa thick, par 
6 to 7 •< " ■■ 

nagging Stone-lOrdlnary ,l„ , 
t IMhee thick, par eqear* foot 



II 



...I 2 60 
„ • T* 
m « 78 
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IN 



4 

3 •• •< 
Bridge Stone. 
Common, per coble yard 

PMrata'l Baa**, par cutlc yard ... 
Pootng Htona. 

tHmeamona, par cable yen! 

Common, •» «« .« t _ 

Bnl. hi* or Bollding Slon*. 

Common Knbbl*, Per 100 lb* ._ 

Select Bobble, •" 100 •' 

Block Bobble, •' ICO " 

Drilled Babble, 100 •• ....... 

Street ('roeolnge. 

A to ■ Inch**, par all perflcial fool t 15 

Corning, 4 to It Inebea thick, par enparflleal ft 16 

' ui and Bobbed Stone— rtnlahed Beady to lay In their 

piece ) 

Aahlara par *r). ft iu*eiurtng ell that abowe. 00 

Baa* „„. „,...,., -. 70 

Corner Blocke 

Platform*. per anperfldal foot- . -. 60 

lUtiwat** for Shipment. 

The following **tlniat** will five parti** not ecqeelntcd 
with Ike atoae baelneaa an Idea of the proximate amount of 
tb* .lirr-rr.ii i klnda ot alona n*c*aaary to canetltnl* near load 



... 8 



Iblng at.lioolba 

a cnble ' 



t <d» or ira -able 
l»J aopcrftclal fret 



rut^ngj. 

iy i to too * 1 " " A 1 1 * * 
xo to iff. " " ' * I ■ * " 
2U to n> r •• •• 

8 perch af Bobble atone, or 200 cable feat. 



r 10 ca. It „ 1 So 

10 and nadar 10 en. ft.. 1 60 

" " 20 en. It. nndoTcr, price te ba 

»«-T**d apon 

Moaonwalal Mton*, 8 to 12 In. thick, charged It In. 
(locketa, nndar l» In. wide, and nnder n In. thick,. _ » 
nndar It In. wld*. end nndar in In tblck_„ tt 
Dtecoiint 9 per cent ; caab or approvrd Note*, at two 



Brown alone... 



K*w Brmiawlrk 
Bsana Vl*la 



FREESTONE. 



f. a. b 



fe 

..40 



Long raMdo'w.. 

Vat* 
Port ! 



GRANITE. 



tat 



GREENSTONE. 



LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 

lIbdl*n»|K>lU Ume Aaaoclatioa.l 
lltiotlii|(toa lira* In bnl' 

rtewarfc plaeter 
Mlrlilgan 
Uoalat.lla 



Ira* In balk, per baabal of 70 Ibe ... 

•' new barrala par barrel... 

*r parte, or atttcea, •• •• 

■ i .« ii .« «. . |M[ 

nent " " 

< ' in paper eacka. per aack 

l-ortland •• Impend, ■' barrel _ 

Whlt.aand, (New <>rl*ene> " »' 

Plaalerlng hair, aaehed, In 1 bnahel papere. per bn*l 
'* '• limed, " l *• " " *' 



ft 100 



til* brick S.tag* 

•• •• Aetna 

•• " ktontetaroa " •• 

" •' Wait Vlrglula" '• 

Ground fir* day, leal. p*r lio»b*4 . 



Iriaconata 
Vilrlfl*d a*w*r pip*, . 



I 28 

« 

2 26 
2 -A 
180 
Ml 
875 
300 
SO 
.16 

soo 

409 

a jo 
■ rtj 
i oo 



..KOparc 



Pine Pip*, fur CMmaey*. - — 8* " " 

Tarr* Owttn Chimney Tup*. z« 



LIMESTONE. 



B*.lfnrd 

•• buff .. 
bin* . 
Ojlllic Bowling Orran , 

Arteataa. 

Onflow 



..ItSr f. a. b 



Cn. ft. 
uaarry. 



.....J8 
85 

J» 



A »»rek of alone In Iowa la 26 eu 
;ra*d on, Z> daat being by law a 
arena la many ptaeaa. 
OUI.ITIC.38TIHIESITILLE- 

(T**r* Heut* .Hon* Work* fa.) 
Aahtar Sawed 1 . Two Bldee—Superndal. 
Inch** Inch*. 
™ -18 



y.t I6\ that 



»... 




to 


4 






6 




K 




7 




. .18 






....40 



I, 1 

II. . 



It.. 



16...—.. n 

10 feet long and 4 ft will*. 8 ct*. par enparnclal 
foatmra. 

m WjrM '•»« » n ' 1 » feat wide, 10 eU. artn per 



Mill Block* a. quarried, perca ft 

Irlnienalon Mill Bluckt, p»r en. ft. „. .. 

Molument and Headaloa* Baaaa, per cu. ft 

■lira Clear Stone for Stalnary, etc M 

All Bear* lea* than on* cable f *>t each 30 

Rough Black Slab*, 2 to 3 Inchaa thick, par enpertcial 

fOOt ., iIiimm —J jll.llllllll II M - B 

I'romleraooa Bough Black Slabe, 4 to « Inchaa thick, and 

End of Sawed Stooaa, $40 par car load. 
Hrldg* Sum* 

Dlnaanakin Bridge Htona, per en. ft — . — I.Sc 

Pronalecnoua good aalact Bridge Stona, ca ft 10 

Common Bridge Stone Backing 47 par ear - 

Common Habbt*, all eleea m 8 " 

Oooit Hang* Bnhbl*. from * to 8 Inch** thick, and 8 to \2 

Inchaa on bad, anltable for dreaeed rock faced woit, tlo 

per car toad. 

Regular dlacoonl, roagh 10 per ct., eawed, to perct. 

Ceah dlecoant S pee ei , oo rongh and dlmenalon, and , 
par et. on aawed. 

JOLIB1 _ Bobble, t* coril ; .limaaalou 9V 

RLLET I STILLE — 

(Matthaw* Broa I 

Bough Blocke — „ 2ftc 

lilmenalon 35 

Monumental — - 4lh.t«\ 

Sawed _ ..SOnaiOO 

BLLKTTSVIM.K- 

^P.rry Broa.l 

a»waa\!^.^!r..r-.~r^"™~rJ W .iw J 

n, Stooe City, Iowa ) 
i Giren Sit*. 

P*r Lineal Foot. I o. b. i 
Water Table, it aad 12 Inch** thick _ S5t 

•• • •• 10 " "• — — 30 

•• 7 " I " •' tt 

« -a* I 

Ball Conre*, 5 to 7 llii h** tl Ick 28 

Window Cap* aad Nlla ....-26 

HlmeneliH) Htona In Large Placaa 

VI Inch., thick and urar, p«r coble foot f o. b... S.V 

II and 1.' inchaa, per euperflctal fool f o. b - — SO 

0 " 10 '• •• •' " „„ *7 

7 i. 7 »» •« St 

8 •< •■ " •• .„ 20 

5 •■ •< <• •• IT 

4 •• 'i •• " ._ _..„ IS 

3 .. .. .. ii 10 



Buugb Klaga, promlacauaa aiaee, all ahapea, par 

carload ,. — ... 26 00 

Aabler all Length*. 

11 and 12 Inch*, thick, lineal t tt 

» •• 10 • 20 

7 " I •• •• " 17 

Hrldg* Stone, per cable yard- - I 60 

Footing ttt 

Diloeualon footing* per foot - It 

Bridge . oping and Padaatal, par en Me foal 16 

street ( rearing* aad Carta p., aaparflctal foot 

Block Rabble drilled, per ICU lb* N 

■leery Block Bubble pe, 100 Iba « 

Select Knbbte. pee lOOIh*.-... SJ 

Common BnbbJa, perlOo Ibe I*. 

Blpnp, Daf carload.-. . ' " 15* 

P!*«*l»< 1 »< KmuIj to Lay Down. 
7 and 8 Inchaa thick, per laparBetal foot -..-ttt 



31 

17 

14 



II 
I 
4 
I 

Cat 8looe. 

Window tape and Bill, par lineal foot % ft 

Window (ape and Bill*, over one foot wide, per an. 

perftelal foot „ —.,..„._....-._.__. tjt 

Water Table, 11 aad It Inchaa, per lineal foot 1 M 

" •• « " 10 " Tt 



)•"■ r allla. platformaand atepe, p 
Prl*a* Conrwr. per anperflclel foot. 



r aaparftcla] foot 6» 



. per aaperflclal I 
' Block*, plain, par a 

" raatlc ** " 

Baaaa. par enparftclej foot „ 

Clrcalar aud Sngment Cape, onlald* maaaare, 

lineal root „ „ _„_„„.».. 

circular and Segment Cap*, b***lad ■ 
lln*al foot... 



ro 

.V 

■ 

I 



KASOTA PINK OR WHITB- 

9 Incbe.'thick'coi'lc ma 0 " 

'j *> 




Range Stone 12 Inchra thick 

.. ** pQ »• 

.. 11 Q 'I " 

■■ .. g .. n 
•• 7 •• • 
common Rubbl* or Cord Sloa* ts.OO par c 
tooting Stone. 

10 to 12 inchaa thick enperflcial 



Tlia aluir* drilled to alia one way only, 
lilmenalon rooting. 
10 le 12 Inch** thick aapernclal l 

7 lot 

Drilled to alaa both ways. 
Bridge Stone. 
» to 14.80 „ 
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Nuttud SmIUi 

Beat So. 3 Uo 
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So. a ._ fti 

Rain dark and mottled bine...-. 48 

Dark bine ....,_.....„ IS 

Light blue _. 23 
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171 

871 
6S| 1 
Kit K' 
(T Til 
42 Ii.' 

at 47 
67 I 1. 
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, 4 S 
214 €d 

244 0 
V4J W 
84 I 411 
811 4" 

.14 I W 
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Hearth., 1 In., eawml 
So. t Baae alrlpa and poela, col 
Intartor No. S peat* and aliipa 

•• Ko %^ 



•dgra. p* r anp. foot 



blc foot- 



t »4 

.. 1W 
.. I 55 
106 

No. blu.ooata, .trip* and bottom bear* 2 14 

M*rk*r..*a*»rt*d .la**, 10 to 14 In. long, tin _.. TO 

•< •■ |" Itt 

rootaton'a, I to 8 In., each „ — — 

aawed head., carl... — Jf 

aand rub *nd bo* *" 

a, ft 
64 7* 
4S5 

2 • • cat to ela* _ « ." 



ITALI8N MABBLK- 

Moiiiini**nt«l tilt**;-. . 

Slab, oror Jin. thick, fall .1*. of block 
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Mo.rn.ag ' 

No.J„ 

Average ... 
No f _ . . 
Boot Ma 3 

Ho.S_ 



~Supcr6clal 
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il 






* S a 




1 


1 M S 40 



n i « 

87 I 



* 3*. 
3 



9f 92 



1 744 90 

«Vt 94*1 Ml 
7U 114 a 18 
33 Mft 46 
4.' T4IJ 40 



He. 3 Reae Strlpa end Foele, per entile ft — II 90 

Inferior Mo. S. Poela end Stripe, par cnbk foot — I 65 

Inferior Ms. 3 Bottom Bum — „_ — 1 86 

Marker. 12 lo 14 In. long, i lncbeetblck *». h ... 30 

do If to 14" •• 4 " •' *•.... 70 

do IIS to IS H 3 1 00 

*. 16tnl8 •■ •• 4 1*0 

rootalooee, S to 8 Incbe. wld». 2 l*rb«a thick each a. 

rtMiUiM. .owed hn'i, nth... 31 

PooUloow, .awed need.. o»nd nib, end b at, each .3* 

Deerine. 1 loth, eewed edgea, per .up. ft 84 

Mot MTAIM PARK MARBLE — 

t<ap.r-clel. |4tn. 



If* 



No J . 
No ». 



f - '• tt n » la 

S 74UOTI 402 14 3 90 

43> 64 87 I 3* I 74 4 «0 

Sfl 4» 6TI (01 Sis 40 

: .i ',. Ml 04ls W 



Inferior Mo. II. Bolton Bud, it. ft......... 12 14 

Inferior Mo S, Stripe toil Poete. per ou. ft „ i it 

Marker., to to 14 Incbe. loan. 3 Inehee thick, each.... 50 
do 10 to 14 " "4 ... W 

do IStolS " " S " •' " _. 1*0 
do H to 18 ■« " 4 .... 1 SO 

I Folia, Mountain l>.rk and Italian. 
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2 83 
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3 26 


3 13 


3 03 
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3 90 


1 
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4 30 


34U 
4 .0 


340 
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:iso 
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3 20 
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4 43 
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4 10 


39: 


3 70 


8 30 
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4 30 
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4 13 
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4 73 
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4 63 
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3 13 
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1 
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« 20 
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7 63 
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(80 
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7 00 


6 00 
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A. At AM A A ft 



STONE. 



29 



I Orit.. 



B*od„ 



Add 



■ l». wldo... 



05 
06 
«l 
» 

._P»rbb1.100 
pwrd 600 



is:: 



Toolt ««r \ Id _ 

Kn*tloR Tc*.l« 

», In Oranllo : . ■ i . . . T«"J«.. 
« " •• "• •' „ 

Vmth Hon 
Mch 

Tootliod Asm. . 

Cr«ndAll«. u 

Drill Block, Mlckol 8pool.. 

IrBM * * 

Iron " 

8tf*4 Bowl olxl VTIro Spring... 

Bltt*. 

BK1T HIIKOBT MALLCTS- 

S to 3 BS „ 

8 to 5 lb 



....por S.. 
„.p*r dot. 




tl 26 

1 30 
173 

2 23 
SOU 

3t 
; on 
230 
... *' 8 00 
31 (>n In S<! .TO 
S 00 to 3 0O 

o*cb 1100 

S 30 
n !<■ 
in 
48 

M ,,, 



per dev. 



:■ 1 1 



•4W 



8 D3. And op 1 iiii.mii 

SrKCIALR— 

TH.alivli.bod ni«o, oxtr* m por cable foot... 

Hlrip* i>rd«-r»d 71ft. lootrond or+r, ..xlrm i»r eul.lc foot, 30 
iMwIniodgoo 'ilobo, 1 IdHi thick por onporfletal it 09 

" - •• S ZmZ*9 

M •« 4 »» *. »« W 

Cairgoo f.-......-s •>• l». 1 .1.1 . tha «w u for ....... 

edgM. 

Rutland HaadatooM. ordrrad with aftarrd ad«M. will ba 

rhargad axtm no aboaa. 
BAND R0BB1KO— 

MooomtoUl Slock par cable foot.. S3. 

rjpadttonva, 2, 3 and 4 Inch, rob bad e!dr», perav.rfa.ca 

foot _ ..„. „..„_.„„-..„ as 

HaadatoaM ordarad rubbed edgea, eitra per 2 Inch 

anparftdal loa4 06 

Uaariha par avrface 8001 robbed. „„ 06 

DUconDta— 

Sattlamanta are reqnlred within SOdaja from data of In 
Toloe--bj oaah laM S per cant — or b/ bank now In full at 
1 montba. with 
ether- la. bdlla 
and aobjeel to right 

A dleaooot of 5 par cant. will.W glren «■ car load Ivta of 
34 188) ooooda or mora la one order. 

Cn. ft. 

Teottee.ee Red - 12 .'*a» i«J f o. b. 

300 " 



Iwa 3 per cant — or b/ bank Dote In full a 
Ih ..change on Maw York In altb.r caaa 
. will b. treated a. doe fro. data of In.oic 




steam n-Mrs- 

Bnedler'a.. 



MACHINERY 



WIMDMILL-PI MC8— 

Keokuk W. I. On 

BRICK MArHIMEH— 
tjnaker — horM power, 
ataan ' 
.•lira hear/ " 
PltLVERIZKlUt— 

('.clone _ „„.. 

nolSTING ENli IMK8— 

(Vnlran lr„n Worka. 

<',.ni|.1ete 

EX. 'A VAT. IRS — 



..23 par ct 



40 per cl. diaconnt 3 par ct. caau. 



BIITISti-Hl'DBEB 

Standard] — — ..*30 par at 

X MtjMB, _...„__J0 " 

W RCM CUT IROM P1PK— 

I American To be A Iron Co.) 

Bott w.ld hlACk .... 

" " *-!» 

Lap " black 



aod Id par ct 

"10 I" 

Lntconiit 



-.46 
...86 



H IIEEl,BARR(lWH— 

(Lanilng Wheelbarrow Co.) Doe. 

Coajnon, nailed 14 00 

Patent bolted „ 20 00 

Red oak . — 8008 

Rent handle atooa„..„„ ...-33 00 

TITBiriKll STONE DRAIN TII.K— 

( Bennett Bewar PlpaCu., Jackann. Mich.) 

2S ioeb par 1,000 feat - I 12 00 

j .. w.^ 1700 

4 •• SB 00 

3 '• "4 •• •• .„. ..„_.. S8 00 

6 > 4*00 

g »• .« •* .. ..^ ...„m 9000 

10 ' I „„„„ *.L„...„. 1.16 00 

IS _„ 180 00 

RED SANDSTONE. 
(All quotation, f o. I. luarr/. aicapl otberwlee nientlcned.' 

On. ft. 

Portag* I ml ..MM.MMMMM..M.M M _—. .000 

llunrelth m. m-m. SOe 

Mc A nhar... - 43 

Garllal*.... « 68 

Potomac „ 




..p-r It., (1 IS 

.. " 4» 
.. •• 

. ■• Li 
bf 1,1,1. M 
12 

..twr 9: 7* 



SLATE. 



Vermont Red 

•< pnrple,.... 

4 * Green ... 

SKA OKCIM— 

(Urimth <S Nathaniel, 



...111 60 f. o. b 
5*0 ■■ 

.._ 6 30 - 



7x14, 7ll4, 81H, »tlS... . 
8.14, 9.14.10. 14, IS.U, 16.20 
8.16,9.1*, I0«lfi, 12. 18, 

14.24 
9.18. 1< 



Tl.) 

8-joare 

._JT2 40 f. o- I.. 



12.24. 



S63 



. 10x18 

Vermont _. 
BLUE-BLACK — 

Virginia 

Peach Bottom.... 
PeoneylTaaia.... 



1 1 .22. ......MM. . 



. 275 
. ! I" 



,18 00 



fob. 




7 .' |li 7'. 
. •<> .3 «n 



(ktirhlgan Slate Co., Lanali 

"'''sandstone!" 

(CTaieland Hlene Co. 
f. o. b. .juarrj •iir.te.a 



ialng.1 

.S3 60 I. o. 



b. ooarrj 




No, 1 Protnlacnona block.. — ..... 

Mo. 3 .............. ...... • . 

BEREA AMI) BUTE ANHER8T- 

No. 1 Frumlecaoae Block. — 

No. S *• " -~~ 

No 1 Monnmeut Baaee, broken to ataa,. 
Mo. 2 44 " •• •• . 

Pier Block. " " - 

SPLIT PLATFORMS — 

Mo. 1 Buff Amheret mm 

No S 



epeclnad. I 

Co. ft. 

r. o. b. 



Mo. l|Bereaor Blue Amb.rat, 

No. 2 



No. 3 
tnlonnedlate tlx 



BRIIeSE STOSK- 

rrooilemoua Block. .__ 

SPLIT rLAdOINO- 

1 l„cbM thick. « feet long and onder 

I " .. •< 41 

SAWED STUNK— 
|B.iff Amheral, Berea and Blue Amber 
large Iota I 
ASH LA R- 

3 In, Boff Aml.erit 



, forahlewalkaM2V 



• proportlona 



40c 

. SO 

-4S 

85 

.__„.. SO 

Naper«cl«l feat. 
64*. 12 In. 

2'* OOe 

...20c raj 
...20c 61) 
17c 40 
30 



Co. ft. 



Sq.ft. 
.... 1170 
09a 

al p.tcaa on 

So. ft. 

M...SS* 



f. 
19 



S In Berea or Bine Amberat. 

* •• 
IS •• •' 
SAWED PLATFORM 
Bnff Am. 8 In. No I 

I 44 " 
., ,„ .. 
„ , g 
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67 




88 
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«. in Nu 1 


41 


at 


36 


g •» .i 


3.1 




41 


10 •• » 


u', 


. 1 


5* 


IS " " 


77 


» . 


67 



IIKRKA AND BI.CE AMHERST SAWL'D KLAOOINO - 

8,|. .1. 



- 
4 



u 

BLl'K AktHKRST— 
Mo, 1 

Ho. 2. 



HaM-n.au Stone Co., Cleralond, O.) 



1<| 
IS 
..14 
1« 



Co ft 

30c 

.» 



,Fr-nVt. r^rtyaarrj, New (.aalle, N. B.) 

Cu. ft. 

OH.. _ _. „„ 4tV f ob 

IftktoMtl -a.-dalone Co . Vrwllantl, Nlcl. ) 

Brown Son del. -lie. 

il.ak. ll«roi.Ston»Co . raetr.,lt. 
Lllnr walld'tone 



J* f. o. b. 
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THOMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Cleveland, O. 




We want to mail jrou our Illustrated Catalogue, (84 pagrn 
the finest ever issued by a roofing company. 



H0LBR00K, MERRILL & STETSON, 

I San Franclscoand Sacramento, Cal., 
Sole Agents (or Pacific Coast. 



ED. C. ATKINS & CO., 

Saw and Tool Manufacturers 

And bwtlan In .11 Kind* »f 

tmfSGST* (l '""'''y Supplies. 

and Machinery. 

Auurr* roa 

HMUI HUM MXTBA I.I 11 11 HI BELTINO. 

JKWEI.L BKLTIVi UO.'S KlTPKItloK I.IATIIKR BELTING 

M'llt'LTC BKLTtNO CO."* ITI.I.Bli RAWIIII1K BELTINO. 

TI1K 1'KI.KBBATRD AI'MR COTTON HII.T1N1I 
Ball tuMnn, Un Uessat, Kll»«. .iw. Brt« Oiw. tic. B»M loot. M n«.iu«bln 
DTkM. Addrau for nuli<|i» ami dUc. ial> 

Inrlianfipnlls, Ind. 

* RED SLATE! * 



R 



A. HALL, 



•MAM'I'AiTl'ICKH <>K 



TRIMMED AND 
SAWED-EDG 



ROOFING gliTE 



Heanhs, Tile Bordering, Eic. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 

Tli. uuilloa of BKtMaati la tmftUUy callad I" lu •■|*riortt» la color and <|iulllr for 
* u- jn..l. r-*lo» Kn and psldfc b«ild»c«. HunBln ml •ad MMMNsa rhwrfuilj 

Hatch Hill Red Slate Works, Whitehall. N. Y. 



ORNAMENTAL FENCE AND WIRE WORK 
A. C. HULBERT, 

MaauracTuKiai 
r»RM % C1TT rEBClXI 
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Thk AMERICAN GEOLOGIST. 

A new Dionthlv journal, edited nn.l iml.lb.hwl hy a corps of gcohi*;i«t» 
distributed OVef ihe I'nitrd States. While atrictly ■ ICttlrtilK journal U 
contain-, artii h« which discuw in a manner intclligihlc to any KMIM I M 
important ipicstion of natural aeimee^ and ia particularly JmmM .to tli. 
leaching MM amateur scientist. 

BNT0B8 AM» PUBLISH KRR 

Prof s Calvin, Via*, ol Iowa, Iowa City , Iowa; Prof. Kdwanl w.Clay- 
puL Bochtel College, Akron, (>.: I>r. Pennine Krawr, Franklin l"*'"*' 
Philadelphia, Pa.; I»r. U-wi» K. IIiek«, I'uiv. of Nebraska, Lincoln. JWh) 
Mr V <>. I'lrich, III. <!col. Survey, Newport, Kv.; Dr. A. Win. •hell. I BIT- 
..( Michigan, Ann Arhor, Michigan., Prot H. II. Win.-hcll, I mv. ..I 
IflllBtlalU, Minneapolis Minn. 
Subscription price S3.00 per year. Slnglo numbers 35 

°*A tlmltod Masher of suitable advertisement* will he received. A.l.ln- 
correspondence to any of thecditorw, or In 

THE AMERICAN GEOLOGIST, Minneapolis. Minn. 
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TO THE TRADE. 

I.N onh-r for this journal to be tin- niiccm. that we wish it, it niiiHt beof dis- 
tinct benefit M il» palmus. All affairs an- morcur h-ns mutual. This i« » 
j»uniiil it( stone, marble ami granite. It in a means of communication 
ta-lwtvii the various branches of trade tin- uscrsof stone, thou* who quarry 

it. those, who buy ami m-11, and as well to the** win. furnish -n|>[>l t.» tli«- 

t iri-m- departments of the hii-inc-*. The granite worker or the granite 
•piarry men at New England have a constantly increasing l>usinc*» in the 
Won. The Went h»» > constantly men-using business ill the Kast. A Rrcat 
many qaarrieJ an- Seeking development. Mi.rv Mom- w..nl<l Ik- used it. 

|Je*)» if knowledge in regard In it were nnm- fully dissctni- 
• who hanillf stone in huihlingan- doing; it in a more 'artistic 
maimer than in time* |iti»l. Slottc (n«iu iliflin nt stales come together in 
lnt-samc building hfnamir thee ropnwcnt different color* nml irtinr,^ which 
tie ac c craa ry U* Ike fulfillment of an artistic Idea. In single building* in 

this city. IVnnsylvaniu. MassachiiM-tta. Ohio, Minnesota, and lis well our 
■ «n -i.it. an- rv|>rv»riiHtl in an ajfni-alih- <-iiml>inaliun of Mono, ami et h er 
beiMiaK material. Kii..h-Ii <lir< i^ all that i« m-iv-Mirv to make tlii^ «.rl of 
tliine tn..n- tri-m-ral. Thi* la a |tarl of unr liiinimw. I n thv »|>ri-adinf of 
lhi» LnowMgr me nnir.t have hel|i, not money, partieularly. we will lukc 



care of that, hut knowteilj>t'. The stone ittU-retiU of the eounlrv an- not 

il<-velo|Hil lo a very k-rt-nt extent, njiaratively «|M-nkinjc. Inminu- inxUncca 

where it ii lacall* known it i* not generally ileveloin-il. fjuarrieH of par- 
trfialar value in one faction iirv- unknow n in another. A stone |>ro<tuel 
whieh eoiilil In- ijmhI to advantage in the Wwl i- |in«lnee.l, «ay in the Krwt 
without the knowletltre of the West. We wish the help of the <|imrryineii 
the tiroilneer.; we wish ilrx riiuions of their <|tiarries; we wish that wliieh 
will hritiR the know ledfe deaiied to all alike, and in a form for iinu-tieal uw. 

Wi: are hsl to u»< iisiilernhk- of ottr apace on this |>ae>- with resjicet to 

our liusineso with this |>a|ier. It i» the only means we have of reaching a 
very large mnnlier of [Mstph- wilh whom we would wish to i|o httsines^ in 
one form or another. As we have suitl hefon-, all allairs are more or Icsm 
mutual. In tinier to make a pajMrT whii h has a »Ue inten-st, the mutter 
which it eotttains must he of a cosmo|H>lilait eharaeler. In or.ler to he 
eosmo|H>litan, it must Ik- mutual. We wish e..rnw|Minih'Hl« in all ..i-tion- 
of the eoimiry. We wish eaeh Minion to f.vl ami know thai it is fully 
n-|. resented. Our field a- a trade journal, U-it»K ils it is new of m-enpalion, 
we must make known our wont-. It is to Ik- n>meinta>rvd that matter 
whieh may be stale ami unprofitahle in one section is of gn-at inten-sl and 
benefit lo another, tiranite information or news may not in any «etise be 
prolitahle in one Ms-tion. yet pleasing and pmlitable to many others, t )ne 
can In-st tell what is suited to the rei|uiremeuts hy Li.nsitleriug in a liroad 
way tin- elassol matter whieh is most inten-sting to himse-ll and furnishing 
that whieh comes within the range of his own interests. All this may Ik- 
said with n-sp.s-1 to eorn-s|M>ndinee. This and more tuny hi- said of matter 
in general. It is a g.«Kl principle to lu-ar in rnind in preparing matter (or 
pnbllcatlan thai one should write only llbofll thai with whieh In- i« familiar. 
This statement might ap|e. ar tmneii-siiary wen- it not lor the fael that a 
gn-at many are disposed lo take up thing* slntng to the ittsr'vcs. We wish 
matter from soun-t-w dlieetlv OoniWCMd with the trade, of a praelieal ehar- 
aeler. We want something whieh in of use lo people in bosilMW. We 
nriaJl mail thing in which there is money, -..m. thing that i- available in a 
praetieal way This.r -liea' or s|M-iilative matter has n > plae- in this 
paper. Any one Whn desin-s to furnish matter for puhlii-ation ean adopt 
one of two course* in sending it: either mark tho pria,- that he wiahea for 
it, or indicate a disjMi~iti.ui to accept our judgment as to its va u ■ We will 
nndertake lo .lo the right thing. 



A OKI: IT ileal of lime and I icy is wasted in all lines through a lack of 

system and intelligent method in the handling. I or insiani-e, take the 
stone husiiHse. in all ils details. New ipiarrits. an- eonsiaiil y lu ing openisl. 
ThoM- which are relatively inferior fn<.|iientlv lake an ailvaneii] (sisitioli 
liecause of the hifiness push anil system which is behind them. Others, 
sii|s riorin many ways, sutler hecauseof nartowti- ss, igtioraticeor parsimony. 
This ran !«• illustrated in a broad way hy considering the condition of 
the atone Ink ICel of the country at largo. Then- area few organisations 
w hich an- doing a protitab'e husiaess. The business is being worked foi 
all it i- worth Hut generally s|H-akimx then- is h-ss n-al husineas nhility 
exen-ised than is in k.s-ping with the iniportiiius- of the trade. We can 
only make this suggestion in a comparative war. The statistical atnne 
inlomtalion is initign-. This is true Iks-iuisc of the slate of tin- organi/a 
tion of the rtoflO business in detail. A list of the -tone .piarrii-s of the 
country which is in any way satisfactory has never U-eti made II the 
hnwineaa in general w.n- in a more advanced stale everyone's bnaineaa 
would Ik- in a more pnditahle condition. Anything which will had to 
public knowledge in n-sjai-t to slonr in all its detail, will lead lo its larger 
DSC. Knowledge is one of the things which isncctssary lo this etilargemeiil. 
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STONE. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



CORRESPOND WITH US! 

Wr neuld Hie t„ mom Cumleupmulrnre «fa netny. or orurriW charade) from 
eeerv return. MtrfK-inWv do trt rant prartital wirh iA in the different tlrme 
trade* to understand thie u the ptaer whfrr they waff rrehanae irleru vith «nrA uoWr/ 
sAcrc thy mn *eci inftirmatitfn aiut find it ; tekrre they ean sr/ be/ru-e their JeJlinr 
fftkmen kittl'M and mteOirA uhirh thry tire, witling thrtufd brr*mu puMtr property, 

1st fteeie^ofttf wale nee of thiM privilege to onMiiruar iWfA etteA other. If yonftel 
that term rannot "ml* fw your /*i/w-i yon mn at te*t*t ttate fart*, rehirh vr mlt 
put in prriper fcrrM. 'there is no department erf a trade juMrntd su intcreeti/it/ trt the 
</memt reader u* a^H-jiiled i* iyr* ot errrrrtneirtdenee . Thif is Mem*thing that eat.mil 
V hcmijht; thill it nUhr.ut ji/ed priet, but err/pav lo»b for it and reatU it. 



| ItegaUr ' 'or««|H>o4«»«. 1 
Buffalo. N. Y. 

fitiffalo's building Ikkiui seem* In have struck shallow water, al least 
fmni the stouc-ctiltcrs' ].i>inl of view. Hull is the won) all along the 
lint'. Such in the rc*|s>u*c your corn-*|*>ridcnt meets with wherever a 
tjucstion in put concerning the stale of trade. True. then 1 id a nuslcrate 
amount of work being done this spring it) the building stone yanls hut 
not what w<- would expect of 11 city of a quarter of a million inhabitants 
who urv said to !*• the proud pos«.-**or* of a full-gn>wn Isiom. tint Inhiiii it 
is, and whether it Ik- possible pn-sidents, building lot*, or harm-wing 
Niagara our cilian* hart- wad.- up th.'ir mind., t.. "git lliar" and no doiiht 
they will, hut in the meantime, our stone-cutters have some cause lo grum- 
ble since then- an' not much over one-half tin- work ls-ing dotu- that then. 

was at this time a Tear ago. I kriihtlew, "pn-sidcntal year" has re or 

less to do with this .tale or affair* in the stone trade, as in all other indus- 
tries, hut I think the cause* arc mon- direct, andean in niuet eases In- plaeeil 
between the architect and hi* patron. 1 think our citizens and corpora- 
tion* who htiild largo and tine striictun-. are over-slow to appreciate the 
superiority of stone over all other material for flue buildings. 

There in no reason why llnfiiilo, situated a* it in in dime pmximity to 
quarries, capable of affording an unlimited supply of the fines! building 
stone in the world, -lion Id not hare as many, if not more tine stone huild- 
irujn than any city of its site in this country. 

The wisdom of building, if possible, entirely of stone, was fully demon- 
strated in the recent fire at St. Paul's Cathedral. For hours there raged within 
the walls of that once beautiful edifice the fiercest tinTi, and yet they stand 
thereto-day atnunt intact and a monument In the indestructibility of stone 
as compared with other man-rials. In «tmn K contrast to this mav Is- cited 
the (ire in the beautiful but frail Ibinn-s A Hcutcrcr Muck. Within half 
an hour from the sounding of the fire alarm, the block was in U^al ruin 

and the ir >f which it* culm' front was built instead of affording any 

protection from the dread element, hut served to hurry it to its doom, 
and I may remark, by the way, that the owners are re-buildiiiK after 
apparently the same plan, which jjo«» to »|iow how little effect such an 
example has upon some minds, lint the neighbors over the war, who 
suffered from the intense heal thrown otl" by 1 he molten metal, mi^ht have 
somelhinf; to say if r|in«tioiuxl on the subject. 

It M-ems usiliad that theilesiKm-rof the Kufl'alo V..un K Men's Assis-iation 
huihtiiiK <who by the way was not a Ilullalo man, 1 could not have worked 
a little More stone into that same strucliin-. With its holidav drt^s of 
terra cott.i it l«»>ks too nice to lie real, and the same arlisl, when the bids 
for the new "Kichtnoiid" were found to exceed the limitcil priiv. saw lit to 
e.smomi«- in the matter of stum-work when the bids f..r the same did not 
reach out of over half a million allowed for the cost of construction. 

We live in ho|s- uf anew ]s„lofhce in the near future and that will 
probably he entirely of stone. 

What has been said of the state of the building trade will apply also to 
monument*. Monumental dealers anil their agent* reaped a golden hur- 
vi-st in the .near past, or should havisdonc mi at least, for they sold work 
enough. But now the erstwhile smiling "agent" stands on the corner, 
chewing the cud of reflection, or the corners of his moustache, and won- 
dering when' arc all his last year's customer* ; and the customers in inanv 
instamin are 1 Inning a very different kind of a cud and wondering at 
tunny things. We have sonic theories of nur own concerning some of these 
things which wc -hall air for the l>cnctit of the renders of Stoxb at some 
future writing, 

Then- an- (ew iimnuin. nt- of cnn*c<|uciuv s|sikcn of this season. Then- 



is considerable talk, which may develop into something definite, hy next 
writing. lU*|«tfnlly, I'. A. fta-ne. 

Daffslo, N. Y., Ma/ tS. 

A Kindly Criticism. 

To tbs* Briltor of Mtons. 

SlH: I have n-n-ivetl No. I of Stoni:, kindly sent me hv your eiMiijianv. 
I wish you a full measure of success. Your journal will have a considera- 
ble circulation iituong architects and engineer* if you keep the literary 
■piality of the work up to a fairstandanl, and at the same lime give evidence 
of giKsl judgment in matters of taste. Your circulation with the trade 
will, pnvutiiahly be large; and perhaps vou will not care to aim above the 
natural mark of a cominc mial journal. That matter is, as you will nodoitht, 
remark, your affair; still, as having a friendly inten»t in your undertaking 
I venltin- to siiggivt tlmt your paper will be none the less valuable as a 
commercial |ui|H-r if its cilitorial utterance* indicate the existence of 
well-trained critical ability in Ihe manager's office. 

American taste, as demonstrated by American works of art, architectural 
and other, is but little advanced Is-y'imd that of harhaniu* nations. You 
have an op|s>rtnnitv for exercising a wliobss.me influemv upon the senti- 
ment of the |>coplc in this n-gard, and I trust lliatyou will judiciously use 
that op|M<rtiinity. You will Iim- nothing in coiise<|Uciuv of honest ex|sisi- 
t ions of faults in designs, of whatever si .rt, in which stone work is the intended 
me. I in 111 of elaboration. I hi the other hand you will lose something, if not 
much, if you indiscriminately praise each design which shall have 
approval from a committee, t am lead to make these remark- through 
rcmling your unqualified appmval of the design for a monument to Audu- 
Ism, shown on your page It. In my view this design is simply puerile. 
Weak and without sentiment, tawdry and ult.igi tlier ridiculous. Thr idea 
of placing .-1 I'.'irnr/ of Audulsin in ihe of the w»rk is, perha|is new. 

Tlie base itself is apparently modeled on a pisli-lal. such iistlnweoti which 
circus men stand when holding uii banners in the ring. I doubt the con- 
sent of the trustees of Triuilv to the placing of the monument, eoiistruetiil 
as |s-r design, in their Imrviug-gnnind. Still, nolsslv can pn-dicl the action 
of the pn-sctit agi-, in mailers of this sort. 

As to the Indiana Monument, the design is, as you sav, "exciwlingly 
dramatic ;" I Using the term assuggi-slive, and not as a tei'hnical i-xpn-ssion ; 1 
hilt it i* incongruous ami bizarre. Thonmghlv artistic elalsiration of the 
details, sculptures, He, would largely alleviate the faults of Ihe composi- 
tion, hut will that thomiighlv artistic elaboration he ctfeelcd? Not at a 
cost of "only J+'i,t*>ll," you mav Is-assun'd! Hut the trouble will Ik- that 
the •s lllotll'rcs will lie horribly botched. Tin- artist, Mr. S-hmiU, will 
imsiimiililv, commit suicide at an early |H'riud in the pmgn-s* of the work. 
In the matli rof im-ongniily, how atsmt the water- works part of thedestign? 
A iiiinialun- mn might work in, but the waler-fall feature is grotto-like, 
and when 1 is Indianapolis to get the water to keep the works supplied? 
They will need to have an i-nginc to pump the water in a cin-uil, so that 
only a moderate ei|smlitiin- of the lluid will cffin-t an appnn-iitly copious 
flow, as fn.ni a fountain-head. l*>t us ho|>e however, that the wulptun-s 
will la- something k'lter than the examples of a stone soldier, sis-ti every - 
when' in Ihe Tinted States, on soldiers' monuments, chipped out of granite 

by the local stone-cutter. J. M. li WIN. 

Fkurjirrllle, P.. 

Iu the limlter of tlie sctit|itim> on the Iiulttiim tiKiiiiinienl we 
ti[)|»nvi:ite wliut is saiil, hut wc jmliic the ilaiiocr which Mr. (IiknI- 
v. in hits in iniiiil in the mutter of llic elnlMinttion of tin- ileluils, 
scilltitiintl mid iitherwine, will In- ttvi rted. We are nut *|v«ukii>c; 
carelcTvly in this mutter, lis we art' jmfttxl 11s to the |imIm>Ii|c (.<iur>se 
oi the conitnittec. They are nctiiio, if not tnnler tlie itistruelioiis of 
I'mfeswir Ware, iiiulerllieguiilancc ofVertain p-neriil princinh* M>t 
forth l»v him, |Mirticttl;irlv in the matter of the sculptural work. 
In the first pltw-e, rnif'eswor Ware has iinlivutcil to the ciiinniittef 
that hi- does not wish to ikisx jinl^ttictit ti|»ui this |mrt of the work, 
loit sur^est, that thev ii|i|Hiint other eontpetent ex|iert authority 
to aet with them in this matter, and if we can judge by the reeonl 
of what they have dune in the past, they will no ilottlit act wisely. 
As to the freneral architectural ilctails, Mr. Sohniitas rword and 
hi.s edueatiot) indicate that soinethino; res>|M.-eti)hle may he expeetod. 
As reptrds the east of the sculptural work, tlie fortv-five thousand 
dollar iilea is no douht develo|K-d hy the arehiteet's ailowanre. The 
eommittee is fully aware that this sum would not lie sufficient to do 
the right thing.-aud the people of Indiana are sufficiently well 
iuiprcsn-d with what litis been done to vote the neecsKarv amount 
to do the best jMisxihle thing. We are incline.) to lielieve tluit the 
architect will have 110 (a-ntsion for commi'ing suicide during the 
progress of or after the completion of the work, but that the people 
of Indiana, and those- to whom they have delegated the workoniuild- 
ing the monument, will do their part toward leading him to a ri|ie oh I 
age of peace and satisfaction. In the matter of the water work.», 
we must niitfcss that we are at a loss lo comprehend the method* 
which will lead to the real i»it ion of the waler-fall pictured iu tht> 
dntwing. Still this isa rich couiiiry and we hope for ihe lust. 
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From Pueblo, Col. 

To ih» Editor of Stor«. 

Sir: TIhtc will probably bewwral lan/e liuildiiitfH cwlwl here during 
tlx coming year. Anioiuc tin- number will 1m- an ojiera Iumis* to coat 
$*#*>.{lOn, and a union depot, cost unknown. 

That Hasten) capitalists liavca |>r»fnuml belief iu the future of flenver 
has Iwen often evidenced by their cxpcodinic larjir sums of money in real 
estate anil other invii.liii. nb. in that city. Tim latest development in thin 
direction is ..ii a Mill in..tv extensive scale, an.l is to lie found in the forma- 
tion of a syndicate of Ittntou .n|>i tal i-t- who Ii inc. I. viil.nl tocnvt :i$."i<MI,(N»ll 
office building there, -tori.-, in height. Work will be commenced 

within ll»' next twenty .lay*. The building will l>e constructed of Col.. nolo 
sandstone, w ith granite trimmings, an.l w ill be furnished with all m.slcrn 
improvement*. Two elevators will afford constant and rapid lotwi to the 
m.*l remote rwwi*.il th.-Htriieturc. The building will hv tiivproof through- 
out, I w ilt M'nd you specimens of rock or niarbK- from time to time. 

Very respectfully, S. H. Jr. 

Poi-blo, Colo . lull 

Kind Words from Canada 

To lb. «dl.~r ..f *u„m. 

Sin : Your sample copy of SroNK to liiin.l. Wo an- very much plcawd 
with the appearance an.l content*. Certainly it iniiitt 1m- a greal Uncut to 
tin- tm>nil*r« of out craft, and if yon continue to keep it a* full of UM-ful 
and interesting matter as the (ir«t issue, we cannot see anything hut success 
for your paper for surely no dealer will fail to nvnil hiuuu-lf of I In- Is-m-lits 
contained in a work of that sort. Wc wish you all success in your enter- 
prise, and inclose you $2 for a year's subscription. 

Y.mn* very respectfully, 

TlIK MxRKI.K Mill lillAJHTK I >K A I.KIts' Aws M I ATloS OK < >NT A III. (. 

.1 IV. IUtrl.l.i...M. SM- ,. 

Knows a Cood Thing Whan Ha Sets It. 

T.. th* Editor of Miotir. 

Sik: I received a sample copy of "Stoxt; have looked it over fn.in cover 
to cover, and found more information in it about •tone than anything I 
ever read. Inclosed please find two dollar* for a yearV subscription, wm- 
tucneing June. 1*KH. Yours truly, John R Si i.i.ivan. 

Very Much Needed. 

To lbs Mllur 

Sir: We have received the initial number of your new journal "Stone" 
and welcome it is as a very much needed addition to the trade journal* 
of the day. Wc wish you mnw and im-I'vc herewith two dollars «nb- 
M-ription fee for one year. Your, truly, 

TlIK K.NOX K.M K ltl.V«TINO Co. 

Mlulmrx. P.., M.jrtl 

It Will Crow Better Every Issue. 
To Ik. B Hi-r =r (IU.M. 

Sir: Wean- in receipt of "Son):" and shall like it very much if it measures 
up U> specimen copy. Incl.mc please find two dollar*, subscription price. 
Put us on the list a* one of the ten thousand. Respectfully, 

Nbw K.MiHSli likoU'SVroNK Co. 
Croamll, Cg« . JUj Ii tt^Tk o.F.j«J.r. 

A Really Meritorious Journal. 

Tu UM Idilcr of <lonr 

Sm; I wi«h to congratulate you on the beautiful ii|i|s-:ir»n. of your new 
iournal "Soxe." - It is the lirsl journal of the kind I have wen that really 
merit* the alU-ntiou of the trade nt large. I am very truly yours, 

• Tikh. M. IIkai.v. Snpt. 

■ .rl.li.. .1. . M., I». 

Much Pleased With It. 

To lh« K ll«r Sl«»« 

Sir: The Unit copy of "Stonk" ritvived. Wean- well pleased at the 
Mtyte. niatb r andxvncral ap|M-arauce of the pa|M-r. 

Very truly yours, RC. A 1{. A. Tilt{hiiiaii. 

rhiiul.lphi<. P. . M.) IV 

Tli» l ruilnin.l rxeiU-mciit at Barn-, Vt. , w at fever licitt. The 
Bsu-n.- Knilnm.l CV>ut]Mtny ha>!«urv« v^l for the r>w\ from the vi)l«"x- 
ti> the ^ranlle .[uurrics, a- littM also the Central Vermont Iuiilroad 
Ciini|«a«v, IniIIi parties tioiti^; <le*iro»iM of the 1n>1 locution nt the 
village. ' 



PORTLAND CEMENT IN INDIANA. 

INDIANA appear* t.» have nil the facilities f»r pnalueittf; the 
* .(Utility of 1'ortlftinl eeiueut. Kx|M.'rt» from Berlin, (Jeruiany, 
have Imm*ii traveling over the suite an.l examining the limestone 
from which cement is manufaettire.1. Tliey have miule n re|Kirt 
of their investigiitioii to a nu-eliiij.' of citizens nt the IVonnl of Trade 
in thia eily. The renult of their work wtis mt fnvninhle that the 
preliminary arrungenienb' were miule for the nrpiniiatiuii of a .st«*ek 
cxiin|Htny, ami oue of the renults of the visit of the foreign gentle- 
men to this state will prolmbly leail to the c*uilili«limeiit here of 
one of the largest eement nmnnfaetorieK in the world. 

Mr. Spnnnagle and Dr. Pretnwuer are the Ceriunn t-xperu<. 
Mr. Spjinuagel snid that the attention of Dr. Preinwner and him- 
M'lf had Ih-. ii eulleil to Indiima, us a field which coiitaim*! the chem- 
ical taialitiot for the production of the best kind of Portland ccuienl, 
by reporti. sent liy the Geological Department of the state to the 
lit-rtin University. So slnmgly <li<l these report* impress them 
that they ventured to come hen- mid make it personal investigation, 
believing that if the facilities in this state should prove as superior 
ns lliey liad Uh-ii led to l»eliev<>, they would mnui 1m» amply rcjmid 
for their outlay. They Imve spent a month in traversing the suite 
an.l making tests of I he limestone and clay from which thecement- 
wns to be made. They slate that along the Vincennes road, l>e 
I wwii In.liaua|K>lis and Vincennes, their tests wen' successful 
beyond all expectation, and that they were coiivinced that Portland 
cement can be manufactured from the materials found tighl here 
in Indiana that will be espial if not superior to that now manufac- 
tured in Germany, and shipped to this country iu large quantities. 

For the piirjxwe of convincing tliose present Dr. Prenssner made 
a test of several samples of cement that had Ikl-ihi made in the last 
few days. The desirable (|itality in cement is always U nsion, and 
in order to test this a very novel machine, of German invention 
but now used extensively in this country, was brought into requisi- 
tion. A t.-st was luade of pieces of cement which had lain in the 
water two days and of others that had lsi-en so served for three, days, 
and in both cam* the test was eminently satisfactory, the cement 
proving of a superior tensile quality to that elsewhere- Mr. Sjmiii- 
uagel then ghownl the pnifit that could be derived from the manu- 
facture of cement here. Tlie manufacture of <-ement in Germany 
cost $1.25 a barrel ; here the cost would be 83 cent*. While there 
wen- ul present many manufactories of Portland cement in this 
countrv thev were generally understood to be all inferior «jualiti«* 
to that made in Germany, and aciord'mgly the selling priei> of 
11.68 |ier barrel was paid for it there, and to that were added cost 
of shipping, freight and imjMirt duty, until it cost the user S2.8H 
per Itarrel iu this country - or fl.On more than the cost of its mtin- 
ufuclurc would 1k>. He said that the cost of a pin lit that would 
turn out 500,000 barrels of Portland cement in one year would lie 
$800,000 in Germany ami $500,000 here. He further stated that 
he was so confident of the pro6t to be derived from such an enter- 
prise that he would agree to remain and superintend it upon the 
basis merely of n percentage on the profits. 

A committee of five to investigate the feasibility of establishing 
a manufactory either iu this city or at mhiio point in this state was 
agreed upon, and it is thought the matter will take practical shape 
withiu « short time. 

Stone is a new monthly published »l Iiulian:i|K.lis, In.l., devoted 
particularly to the interests of producer*, workers and users of 
stone. Its ap|H'aratice, matter and arningcmeiit are particularly 
attractive for the first tiumlter of a new pii|H-r, and it should 
receive the sup|H.rt its merit demands. — Mining Kreinr, 
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REGENT PATENTS. 

l-SSIIKOr AI>*ILI7, l» 
oe. Tia.ldT. Une. franklin, P.,, assignor of one half lo l>. I. 




each ■(». tmi connection of the mi 
fore Mt forth. 

2. An epparatas for reducing and preparing bltuminoua rockaaa material for aires* 
pavement, conetettag of a etaam tight lank. A, basing a grale-aurfar* cnmpoaed orgrala- 
Inn lo which a rocking or oscillating motion U 
and Mm nlil grale-eurface • steam col) and 
outside tbe Ink. 

No.:i»l,S41_ Paring-Block. Reynolds I. Cowdrn, Leot„ola. O , neelgi.nr of Ma-kail 
to (liarkie a*. Schmlch, earn* place, rilad April 32, 1HXT. 



Claim.— 1. Ina traveling crane, the U shaped bed-plate lie 
lu combination with a lifting tackle and 



log cursed anna ercoredlo 



on alnd-asles Hied to the forward and of the U ahaped bod.plata, and track- 
wheels having a crank-axle pivotaly connected with tba roar and of aald bod-plat*, sub- 
etantially as deacribsd. 

3. In a traveling craaa, tlia tod-plata bating ama projecting upwardly tuerafrom. In 
combination with tba lifting-tackle and winding-drum, track wheels Journals*! upon a ilea 
fixed lo oita and of tU* bad-plate, a crank-axle aad Insck-wheeU pivoted to the oppoalto end 



' M «-■•.« n-« article of manufacture, a paving-block c. nel.Ung, eeerutlally, of a 
body or backlog and metal cap or bead, the latter baring a projecting rim or rib on the 
ontoredgeof lu Inner or lower hoe adapted lo overlap the adjacent elgeaof tba body of 
backing, andaDchoraconaietlng, •-swutlally. of the. rode beul lolo loop form and rigidly 
~--.ir.nl at their end lo aald inner or lower fare of the cap or head and imbedded In tbe 
body or backing, aabeUallally aa act forth. 

No. SrH/ir; — Gunpowder- Chnuncey J. Otda, Valli-y Falle, aaalgnor to tbe rkhagfatlcoke 
Powder Company, Schaghticoke, and tbe l-arBu A Rand Powder Company, New York, N. 
Y. Filed May tt, le>7. 

< i.»m— An exploaive compound conelellng of carbonised peaa oomblneil wilh eallpelre. 
anlphur and charcoal made- from willow or olbar trees, aubatautlaliy aa described. 



OK A Hit I L Id, IKWi. 

Mo. 3*1, 6»7— Conc-ele Pavement, Oenrgi. A. Hayard. Ilellefonle, Pa. Filed Pec. 28. 

IK. 

Clai«j — The Improved concrete pavement herein described, coneUting of a fouudatloa- 
lejer of coarse broken atone and aanea or pebblaa, a eoeond 1 




i Lsia — 1. In a primer f..r cartrldgaa, the cartridge-case A, anvil C, cap ». rearing on 
aald anvil, and 

.with the breochploc* 11. 

I «, eliding within aald breech piece, the strong apriagr', 
.cane forward, lb. striking bolt 4. eliding within aald guide caae. mi I the weak 
| at", forcing aald Brlng-pln forward, aa and for the purpoea eel forth. 
No. .181,Vil-Apparatua for deducing Rltumlm.ti. Itock ijenrg* K Belinorv, f 
loco, Cal. Filed Sepl. H, |,HX7. 




Cl.slla.~l. Tin- combination of a saw-blad** bating an ttr..lerc-ttl les-eee » I I. a lonlh has- 
ing a rorreapondiagly-shnped ehank, forming a toague-and groti- Joint at lb* atdea of tbe 
reoree, saldahank being nesil.le, an thai it can be bent for lateral Insert!. >u Into the recces 
and afterward spread thereinto, all aiibalantially aa apeclrled. 
.'. The combination of a aaw tooth having an anilercot abank and able .1. .nl.ler J, be- 
lie with a aaa- Made having ... undercut reeeae corresponding In si- ape with 
k of the tooth, Iba sdge. „f whkl. are grouted lo receive Use «s» Made, all sab- 



N.. :H,itOI-lt«K-k 




Ctaiw— 1 An apparatna for reducing and preparing bltumlni.ua rock for lha pnrpoaee 
heirlii ilmiM, consisting of a aleam-tlgbl tank. A, will, as Inlet In the top aad adraw- 
Itig olf opening in tbe eld* at the bottom, ahlcb are lilted allb aleam tight c. sera, and 
basing 1U Interior divided tongltudinnlly by a grale surface |UU an upper melting or re- 
ducing apace, A", and a lower receiving and heating space. A' , and basing a ■ 



fit t la!. 1. In a rock-drill, a cylinder cloaed at~hoth enuVend basing a alot through on* 
aide, and a plat. M adapted to reciprocals lu aald cylinder, In combination with an Indts- 
peti.lent drill-bar mi] ararrler for aaid drill-bar, wIi.no .bank paaaea tbrosigh aaid slot atssi 
engages lb. platnn. 

i. The cylinder closed at t»>tb Man 1 and basing a slut lu one tike, and a piston adapted to 
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reciprocate la aej| cylinder, III combination with an Independent drill -bar and a carrler 
having >rm< which embrace Ihe drill bar, ud a ehaak whirl, peeee. through tiki elot In tb» 
cylinder and meat** the ptaloa. 

l The frame work, Iba carriage, aad a cylinder upon a»UI carriage cloned at both anda 
,„« having a .lot. la. In combination with a drlll-bur journal*, in aaid «rria«a and having 
a groove, 14, aad a cirrer having arm. which engage .aid groove, and a abaak whicb 
t*mt* through aaid viol and engage, the p4itr>n, eeld groove being wider than aaJ4 arm., eo 
lli.l lb. drill-bar ran continue Ita atroke after the retnra movement of tbe plat on hue com- 
iirtncnl, enabling tba drill to strike the ruck wilb fall lore* before tbe carrier cornea la con* 
ucl wllh lb. upper .Ida of tbe groove. 

7. la a : ... 1 1 1 1 an automatic feed eoueletlng of a .crew attached to the frame-work, 

!»>.. rock r*aft.S«.ri«ri^arm.S7aL»l,oaeofwkIr^enr»geob J 'arm IW.ai.d lb!, other 
carrie. a. prlng.pawl engaging the rittobet, whereby each downward movement of arm 
Hi centre the ratchet forward aud more, tbe carriage downward. 

IJtrlirK t>r MAT 1, Dev.. 
So Bl.we_ll-tb.Kl of and Apparatu. far reeding rrbllled Shot In rttoueSawIng Macbloea. 
HI. J. lle.ley. Mearhealer. Vt. Filed July .10. 18K7. 




t'nin.— The method of feeding chilled ehret to a .tooe-.awlng machine, conelatlng In 
Iwcburging tbe ebot from the reeervoir mixed with a .undent quantity of water to carry 
Item down Ibe feed-trough, gradually dlmlntahJng tbo quantity of water after It leave, the 
rteerv.dr aud while flowing through tbe trough, and finally dlerhargiag the .hot aad the 
reduced quantity of water onto Ibe atone. 

1 In a atone-aawiug machine, the combination, with the gang frame and a reerrrolr for 
raited rallied .hoi and water, of a feed trough prodded at Ita lower end with a dlicherfo. 
pipe, the aaid trough bring conetructed and arranged, aauaUatielly a. deearlbed. eoae to 
retain tbe ahot while (lowing through It, aud to gradually diecharge a quantity of tbe 
•aler after It lea... tbe reeerrolr and while Rowing through Ilia trough. 

I Ta a .tone-eawlng machine, tbe oomhlnatlou. wllh tbe gang-frame aail a reeerrolr for 
mi ted chilled ahot aad water, of a feed-trough provided at It. tower end with a diecharge- 
pip., a water boa beneath aaid trough, a eerlea of draln-plpaa whoae upper enda attend 
ureugejbe bottom of Ibe feed trough on dlflerent lerela, and whoee lower enda extend Into 
Ibe eater box, and a pipe beading from aaid box to the bottom of the gang frame, inb. 
•Malielly a. ileerribed. 



Wo. mi, U1— Derrick. U Henry Cram. Boaton, Maae. riled Jan. 13, 1— K. 




Clam— The combination. In a foot-block of a derrick, of tbe beam, bolted aide by aide 
and provided with .heet metal M their coatlnnoue eldea the .Mile having curved end. 
"cured to the under ride of aaid bee ma and projecting beyond the aame at each .Ida, the 
■•lei plate rigidly eeenred between aaid beam., and the .heaven Journeled between .aid 
late and hear.., .ub.laall.lly a. .tee. -rll-l 



No. SW, l&S— Method of ravins Street, aod Bonds Patrick Grifrln. Ultra. N. Y .aaaignor 
of three f i n . to Jamea F. Leahy Edward Callahan, and John llacketl. all of tbe aame 
place, riled (art. \ llWrT. 




Cuam.-A roadway constructed by moietening aad compressing th. earth or clay Int.. a 
con vex surface, covering the aame with a layer of water-tight felt or covering, aad having 
a dapraeaed ditch filled with loeee .tone, at each aide and tba whole covered with a layer 
of hard weartng-eorf.ee. 

2. A roadway cuoai.ting of aucceaelve layer* of innl.teued and compressed earth, Hay, 
or aand covered with a layer of fell, having a drpreaeed ditch filled with loeee atonea at each 
aide, and the whole covered with a layer of water tight wearing cement. 

I HO Ik or HAY », 1HAH. 

Mo. 3K!.rc!«-«t..i.e •'hansellug Machine. Joeepha. F. Hoi low ay. New York, ft. Y. 
Filed Sept. M, 1*8*7. 




i'ul«.-l. The combination, with tilling lever and upright channeling. bar. connected 
with the reapective end! of tbe lerer, of trunk engine, for operating the level and rhanneU 
Ing-bere, aaid engine being connected with the lever between the channellag-barr, and 
suitable mean, lor holding stationery one channellng-ber while operating tbe other chan- 
nellng-bar. aubatantlally aa eet forth. 

2. Tbe combination, with tilling lever and channeling, hare connected with Ibe reapective 
anda of the lever, of wriete connected wllb the reapectivechanneling bara for attaching lo 
tbe lever, aaid wrtst being adjustable lengthwlee of the cbannellng-bera. and a .team -cylin- 
der for operating tbe lever. ..ib.taiill.lty aa eel forth, 

S. The coutbl nation, with rhannellug tare aid trnnk-englae I.K.le.1 between Ibe hare 
for operating tbe latter, oi tilling lever, the latter being connected at the enda thereof 
will, tbe reapective channellng-bar and connected at the central portion or the lever with 
Ihe engine for operating the eeme,and suitable ueaens .ubatantiaUy aa indicated, for feeten- 
Ing tbe one channellng-bar lo fnrni.h a fulcrum for Ibe lever In operating the other chan- 
nellng-bar, aubatantlally aa eet forth. 

«. The combination, wllh .tcemcyllndar, channeling-bars. and lilting lever, nub- 
•lenllelly aa Indicated, a eleeve connected wilb Ihe lever, e valve red made to .llde 
through the aleeve, aaid rod having tappeta mounted thereon, respectively above and below 
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STONE. 



, of * locking bar fur Hie tappet*. Mid 1-jcklng-bar 
ill pruritics with frictlnodlak* at III* pivotal baarlaf a, .i.t.t.ntiellr 

1 THa combination, with bevel twin gear, and driving -| 
both ptn, III. ey.Win of paring having ahroudlng lo bold tb. toil 
a* ageinat praaaur* Iron without, of ahaft, alr*veJournal*d oa Ih* 
don the eteai., anil Iherxillar. taoiihlod on tba eleeve 



o bold the lattar from inciting apart, aubriantlally aa e*l forth. 
N .. SW,W7-Port*»l. CMM, John i 

is. 



' D, within which It !■ rectprocatrd and rotated, and having an ailal 
> lla Malar, wllh a aijuera nr p..ljgi,nal chamber in lha rear and In 
wllh a drill abank l..o*»ly Dtting lb* hoi* in lb* al*«r., *n.l a equate or j.oJyg«nal 
) tiling the chamW, anhetanllally *e b»ra 

Tlenm*. J. Murphy, Na. York, V T . 
nfoea-hair to Roger IWr. anirvepl.c* KIM Jill. «. l<ort 





OLUaV— L In combination, lb* baa* 0, *lbon l>, rlaupli, ..Mic.l p rlion L, pip* M, 
and ansa N. aald baa* and clamp adapted to graap th* rail, and aald error tha top of th* 
cer.eubeleiitleily aa am forth. 
1, Tli* herein deecnbeei lapport for In* •wlngini crana, coualaling, caetatlally. of tha 
lion, D, provided wllh a clamp lo *ri(ag* lha rail and with an upwardly-*itead- 
on, L, and an upper porllon, 11. havinga free vertical movement on lb* low*r 
» and proridad wilb anna to «nf age tha ear, enbetnnllally aa a*t lorlb 
.1 Tha crana emulating, reeMillally, of lb* bnaalng P, downwardly-projected pip* V, 
upwardly-projected pip* V, elbow W, having rf*p*adlng inga «,', .be*.* e, enppnrbd In 
■aid logi. oatwardl)'-pm)*et*d pipe. bar X, a aheavc mounted thereon, a winding-. haft, 
li, aaeana for rotating the abaft, ami rop* V, paeaed over lh* atenev* and aronnd lh* aba/l, 
eabelnDtlally aaaet forth. 

1. In combination, the hollow crnn* forming n honaltig for tba liftlng-rop*, a down 
pa-aartlon. II, and an citaualbl* aapport on which lb* pip. aaclion C 
, th* aald euppott b*lng provided with a clamp to angag. lha rail and wilb arm* 
« aagag* th* car. eabalaallally aa art forth 
Mo. 3-i,ST«-nTdrnnllcC*ro»nl. John Murphy, lolttmbi.., Ohio Filed F*b. 2S, IB*!. 
».— Improvement on L*tt*ra fatrnl No :il",HiT, datrd Angnat 17, Is."*, to John 
f and Nathaniel W. Loid. 
CLaia —A Portland or hydraulic oaul compoaad of limaaton*. furnaca>alag. aad claj, 
which Ingredient, ar* mliwd. burned, and lb»n ndexwd to powd*r, labalaatially aa 
daacrlhad. 

issm or mat i», ism. 

Wo. *B,S05_ilathod of Conrtructlng Btrnrt Carbing of ArtlllcaJ Klon. Caur!** J 
Kvwr.lt, T.aaBy, N. J. Fll*d Ang. », IR*7. 

Cuia-Th. lmprov.in.nt In lh* naalbod of contracting .treat curbing of arlinctal 
•ton*, roaalating in Drat building th* carb or atov* c >mpoailton aad providing a guard 
anil gold* plank or plat* at th* *dg*ol th* curbing, nod In lh*n forming an ornaiaanta! 
molding and conaolldatlng lh* aarfaco at lh* upper and oat*r corner of tha plaatlc curb- 
ing by tba combined praaaing and rubbing action of a prtmlng and rabbtag tool, gutd- 
Ing tb* tool RevaDwbile upon th* appar adg* or tba guard plank or plat*, aiibetantlally aa 
bervfa daacrlhad. 

Wo. Bock Drill William 0'K**r».EIlMon, Mont. Filed July K. ISO 




ri.4l»— 1. Thealandard end gold* ..Ijo.l.l.lj llted and I.e. ug lha traixHng carriage 
moTlng apoa lb* guide, in ci.nil.ln.llou wllh lb* drill, th* .!**«» Ibr.iagb which 11 1 
and tb* rotating aiecli.nl.tn, and lb* wbrrl or dlak baring In* apriag handled ban 
attached tb*r*to, and Ilia epritig artlaatlc turning crank •dbatanllally aa bereln deecrlbed. 

3. Th* cylindrical drill-carrying eleote II. looaelr tit. ha g into tb* atallonary Ih» or 
holdvr l". and a pin projecting from lh* •!*•'. « Ihrongb a vigrag or cam alot in lh* Lot or 
hcld*r. In combination wlih a kvar, Y, by which lh* air*. * la reciprocated within th* 
hotd*r, aald l**«r baring lha arrna a and b alal.-llng illagonal.'y, as that on* will atrik* 
lh* rront and lh. olb.r lh* rear or lh. tlrcunif.r. nlkal groo.. In 
reclp.ocat* II and caaa* Hi* pin It lia'cl in Ibc c, m groo. 
deacribaa. 

« The.-y Irlcal aleet. », baring the ealerlor pin pr. je,lln B l.i„. riaiag a|..t In the 




I'taia— I la a ruck -drilling niaciilnci.lbe fomblliallon, a lib I he pouer or driving ry lin- 
d*r, and lh* guide ftir th* *am* nra eylindar-adju.tltig acre* jin.il.leil wilb am<to!h-fac*d 
portlona or Journala or near ila oppoall* end., an upwardly *il*ndiot gold*. arm aacared 
at lla lower portion to a head of the driving cylinder and provided with a bearing In lla 
upper portion lo rooeli* one journal of the adjuallng acrcw.a crank upon the acraw aten* 
Ihegalde-arm, a log pn Jeeling from I he cylinder and In ahh-li lha oppoail. Journal or 
the acrew operal**, a vet *cr*w or the like hearing again.! 111.* ..IjiHIitig acTi'W.nud a gear- 
abaci worm, and crank, aubatanliatly aa d*arrll*>d. 

3 Tli* combination. In a rock drilling mat bine, wilb a drl.lug cylinder and a gald* in 
which lh* aama operate., of a r >lliid. r.adjuatlng .craw Jeiirnaled at one end In a guide 
arm carried l.y a cylinder, and at ila oppoalle portion In a lag projecting from th* cylla- 
dar, a collar or head acciirrd to one end ol the tcrew.n lug and a .el acrew peeatng through 

No W,OM-TrlpodrorKock-Dvllllng Machine.. Thoroaa J. Murphy, Sew York. N Y , 




Claim I. In a tripod fur rock drilling machini<«, the roniMnati'-n, wilb a dovetail 
or tanged porllon on the drill clock, of a aiallonary jaw plate oraeal provided »llh a dove, 
tall aegmaaial proJettUin or jaw, a dovetail lor.gu* projecting from the opoca.le ride of Ilia 
jaw-plate, a movabl* Jaw provided with a dovetail groove lo recel.e .aid K..i<o... borlaontal 
bob apon lb* under aide i.f lha Jaw plute, a n- lew boll paaaing ihrongb the muvabl* Jaw 
and entering aald bob.and aapporillig-leg. jointed onto the hul>, *nt.l anlially a. ileacrib*d 

J. In a tripod for drilling. machine., the rombluetlun. with a Jaw-eeat or plat* and a 
hortaiialal hub upon lh* under aid* of the .alive, provided with 1*11 ehaped end. projecting 
beyoMl lh* Jaw plat*, uf tap- red or I-...I..I plug, ol hub. .eal.il in aald bell-ahaped aa.le, 



earn* In lb. bell-ahaped and. a forked leg prn.lded wllh I. . -p-head. emhiacing .aid plog., 
leilta or *rr*w. In tighten .aid limp bead., a bwip-atrap aaa a avat l »| each plug ai.it provided 
with an outwardly projecting "bank, anppnrliiig leg., a bell^haped bead upon each leg 
adapted lo nt over the ehanka npon lh* limp «tr*|.. and a holt paaaing ihri llgh each 



,l~,rll-.l 

TBATiB-MAUU. 

15, — Plaaler, Ba. Belief. HettiarT, hlatueliea, Mi.l.llnga aid • 
Manufacturing I ompany. New Vi rl, N Y Appllcall.in tiled February US, 
aloce February I, lafiH. 

"The word '^.lllka.• " 

i:...Wt-Pnlyarl»«l Kl.te Highland Mat* Manulaclurlng (Vropaa. 
Br*wavilk. Me. and Ibnaton, Ma.. Appllr.tb.n fil*-l Febto.ry 11. Una 
February. IM«. 

••Th. eord T.lckeoe " 



Baa III.. 
ISM Ua. a 
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STONE-CUTTING BY MACHINERY. 
JZTHK preparation by machinery of finished stone-work fur a 
^-^ building is now <|iiiU' common. It is only a few years ago 
when nil of tlif work of stone-cutting ira.< done by Imuil. Even 
tlx- cumbersome gang saws of recent years wen- not iu use. Dur- 
ing tin- hot summer weather iwii could lie seen in stone yards 
with 1111 awning spread over them working a saw hy liuml. Most 
of the work of cutting is now a matter of handwork. Hut all of 
this will I'uiiH' to an end. It is not a great many yours since all 
the woodwork of ;i frame house was worked out by hand. Now 
al«»ut all there is for the carpenter to do into put the finished work 
in |iusitioii. It is no longer a matter of distinguished handicraft. 
In time the same thing will, in a measure, he said of stone-work, 
though in the nature of things it if natural to presume that the 
work of the stone-cutter will occupy relatively a higher position 
than dues that of the earjK-uter at (hit- time. In the construction 
of large buildings it i* quite usual to establish a stone-cutting plant 
in connection with the work. This was true in the building of 
the Indiana state capitol recently finished, as of other buildings of 
equal or greater importance. All the work of stone-cutting as 
well it" stone-handling was done by steam machinery, and it wan 
well done. 

If we m:iv judge by the Patent Office report there is quite a 
stiuiulous among inventors iu the production of stone-cutting 
machinery. Our illustations id* new inventions mill the description 
of stone-cutting machinery which come* to hand, indicate the 
movement. Thin wan dormant for a number of yean* and work- 
men a* well ns employe* were inclined to oppose anything which 
would ili*turb the handicraft. In every town of moderate size 
there is a stone yard. The proprietor is generally a stone-cutter 
himself, lie has enough pride in the old way and enough respect 
for his early associations to |iM>k coldly upon that which will dis- 
turb hi* accomplishments. In the cities, where the capital invested 
is larger, the tendency lists lieen slowly in the other direction. 
There is lees of that feeling. It is merely a question of getting the 
most and best work for the least money. Hence the production 
of stone-cutting machinery has been stimulated by this clam. At 
first it was done iu a small way. bat the slop once made increased 
competition to such sm extent that progress is now rapid. 

Ill time it is to lie cX|>cctcd that all the work of stone-cutting, 
except carving, possibly, will be done by machinery ami without 
the exjienditure of much bard labor. Furthermore, it is more 
than protiahle that a very large pro]xirtioii of the stone-work of the 
fiiture'will be done at the quarrv. Whv not'' It saves freight 
on superfluous stone us well as a number nf handlings. We 
are aware tlmt consiilernble work of this kind is done ut this 
time, but not u lithe of what may lie exa cted in the future. It 
is only si short time since the carpenter bought his lunilier iu the 
rough, hauled it to the building lot and made doors, snsh, frames 
aud all from the rough lumber. It is what i- U-iiigdouc to a very 
large extent in stone-cutting at tin* present time. The blocks of 
stmie are hauled to the yard, sawed up in a laborious way and 
worked out by hand. The niaehinerv for the production of mon- 
umental Work is quite complete and show s a great many points of 
value to architfctunl stone-workers. 

Not alone can machinery be used to a groat extent in slonc- 
ciitting but iu stone-setting as well. We may take an instance of 
stone-setting ns conducted in this city id' n hundred thousand 
inhabitants, on a frontage, say of thirty or forty feet. A heavy 
derrick is ewliil and the stone lifted into pi»itii»u by a slow, 
tedious process of men at the crunk. There is a constant conflict 
between them and the bricklayers. One or the other of them is 



always Ix hind. It takes from two to three months to si t up a front 
of three storie* of stonework. With properly arranged machinery 
thi' entire work could be done iu two weeks, and with no more 
help. Il might he that the work would not he done in fourteen 
consecutive days but tliat would be all the time actually employed 
iu putting in |Kisition all that much stone. The other portion of 
the time would lie taken up by the other masons. Stone-setters, 
builders and the people alike have come to think of building work 
of this kind as being essentially slow, and they have done nothing, 
excepting in rare instances, to make it otherwise. The lirst thing 
to do is to sutistitute steam machinery for man ]>ower and the 
derrick. The next is the proper construction of travelers for 
handling the stone laterally. This can lie done on the ground at 
the derrick it*elf in small structures and by the construction of 
elevated runways in larger work. This Ls the way it is done in 
heavy buildings such us the Pittsburgh court house, Indiana state 
house ami others. 

GRINDSTONES. 

A correspondent of an Eastern paper give* a description of a 
visit to the liny of Fundy and along the shores, whore the grind- 
stone i|iiarries an- located. 1 he su|H'riutomlcnt of the quarry says 
when the tide is out his men go down on the rooky shore and 
work mit murine water. At low tide the men on the shore drill some 
holes in the ledge, put iu powder and blast out great pieces of 
r»ck. When the tide rises again they Hunt out some big logs and 
empty barrels over where the loosened rocks arc. When the water 
goes down again they fasten a big rock to the raft with heavy chains, 
so when the tide again rises it liftsup the raft and the rock with it. 
Then they tow it us near the shore as they can. If it is the right 
kind and size for a millstone, sometimes it is allowed to lie there until 
the workmen, with stone chisel and hammer work it into the proper 
shape. At other times, by means of a derrick, it is drawn out on 
the wharf. Then it is rolled on u truck ami hauled to the factory. 

At the great stone factory the large piece of rock is placed on a 
carriage with a saw similar to the up and down saw in a mill, the 
rook is sawed into great slalw of the right thickness for the grind- 
stone. The saw d>»es not have teeth, but wears it* way through 
the rock with the aid of sand nnd water, which are continually 
pouring on. Then the slabs are taken, a hole made in the center, 
the edges trimmed off w ith a chisel, and the whole placed on a kind 
of lathe, turning it until it is true mid the edges smooth. The 
rock from which the grindstones are made is a kind of sandstone, 
and there is a great difference in the "grit," somelioitig coarse ami 
some fine. Often several different degrees of "grit" are found in 
the same quarry. There are many quarries along the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy. The reason stone is taken from under water, when 
there are many quarries a little distance from the shore, is because 
the best stone comes from the bottom of the hay, w here k is covered 
at high tide. 

"Stoxe" is the title of a new technical journal started in the 
interest of workers and users of stone, marble and granite. The 
first number, which is liefore us, is interesting, anil bears the 
promise of being useful its a medium of communication between 
the meml»ers of them- trades. It contain- thirty-two jiages, together 
with a plate illustration of the accepted Indiana monument; is 
published by the D. H. K.itick Publishing Co., Indianapolis.— 
Huiliiiiuj. 



F. Heidc & Co.. Huntoville, Ala., will develop a stone quarry 
near thai city. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATION. 

K present thi* month another desi;.«u for 1 lit* Indiana State 
Soldier*' hikI Sailors' Monument. It is tin- work of Mr. A. 
A. Mi'Ksiin and Mr. L. II. (iilw.n of this city, mid Mr. L. Taft, 
of < •I»ii*:ii»<». The general weaklier* of American arvhih-ets in mat- 
ters of monumental ilrsimi htin heeti liinieuial.lv illustrated in the 
went cniM|M-(ili.iii. Of tin- whole iiumher of de-ions |»n-.-i-utf<l 
tin- «n|ki|.-< hail il in mind tlint it was only possihle to have 
selected two that could have Lccn used, lliat c>|* Mr. S-hiniu. 
which was repinled a* very pnMui-^iti-f , ami that of Mr. Stone, of 
London, which wa-> <|«it<- commnnplucc, yet fairly sali/d'actory in 
the mutter uf ilffijiii. Tin- |iurticular weakness of tliedi'sipi which 
wu lien- {jive is in it.-' lack of the |iro|ier acccssH.ries. It i- < I r< >| >| >• 1 1 
down into the center of the Circle I'ark without pm|ier ci.nsidcnt- 
tion for the location. The peat octuoou hn.se stands ii|> some 
forty feet from the jrroumt. Tliere i* nothing hut the stops, which 
surround it ; the fi^'iiri'ii which oecu|iy their various positions could 
hardly lie made to prove sutisfactorv at this lii^lit. Thin dcsii;ii 
could have hceti made much more elfectivc if the hi^h huse could 
have heeii entirely oinittecl and the eight figure* de|Misitod upon 
slightly elevated km* upon a stone plaza which would occupy 
nn»d of the i«|>ace of the circle. A slightly raised wall on the 
outer edge of the phi/!i or walk would have added U< the effect, 
particularly if it were elevated sufficiently to make a lew steps of 
approach necessary. These npprof dies could have Imm ii decorate .1 
in n dignified way and the entire scheme improved. The general 

style of this design is the linmniicsiptc and the details ar< ntly 

drawn from works in Southern France ami Spain. 

I.Kx ItU-l loN. 

1 1 hiut been 1 lie object of lilt- authors of I his design In combine the various 
iilenx which might he used in detail for il single monument for instance, a 
memorial tower alone coiilil lie used, or the sculptured yrou|is upon the 
required nuinlier of bases, or a memorial hall in which couM he phu-cd 
various war relic* ami *culplunil n-pn-scnlntions of the story of the war 
or other fcaturi 1 * which have to ilo w ith the defense o! the state. 

In the design submitted it will he wen lhal ther.' i- (irst an octain.nal 
structure, from which in pmjecud an octagonal tower. 

In tin* fir>l structure named there is space for war relics anil various 
memorial articles, including battle flags now in the possc-siou of the stale 
I.ihrurian. There is abundant spare lor cabinets t.. !«■ arranged toeoolain 
articles of this kind which might is .me in the possesion of the stale. This 
would include relics from the various hiiile fields. We have sought to 
afford space to mike a feature of this pari of war history, iu priscnling a 
design wilh ahunilaiil wall suae' ami windows located well above the Hour. 

The octagonal tower is two hundred i 'Jim t feet in bight, with t levator 
and stairw ay in the center for means of i-oum-clion w ith the lantern at I lie 
top. The location iu the i liter of the < irch- givi s opportunity for views 
id sin h a structure from anv disiamv in four dillcrcnt dir.i ti.uis, i|„. 

Stale Mouse Ixaui; the only interrupt! located as it i- ahoiit one thousand 

fet!t on the west. 

Space lor sculptured groups arc indiealtd ii].on lie ei^ht corners of the 
memorial Imilduiic, and i||m.m the eii;lit sides of the tower ahove this l.nild- 
inu an- panels for has relief work, all of which are to he u ,. d as siiIm .pienll v 
imlieansl iu description of sculptural (tortious. 

STI.IHIIf. 

Il) the s. ulptiiral |H.rtion of this design it has Iseii our aim to provide 
soimthiiif.' more lhan n mere decorative feature; we have endeavored to 
cive a dei p«'r siifiiilieancc to these i;roii[>s and n-l iefs, and w hile Milioiilinat- 
tnji them to ihe mouulneiit ils a whole, to make each one i-ontrihutc its 
part toward tcllim- the story of the defense of the slate. 

For this reason we have discarded as far as |K«vihlc the usual conven- 
tional rvpn-scntatives of the various divisions of the service, anil have 
prefenvd to ni~onni/.e these department* hy means of spirited i;ri.n|r, in 
action. Thess' i;rotip- w ill illi|slratc,as far as pi actiealile, historic inci.ients 
of the war. While treated with all the vij-or and realism of modern 
French sculpture, th •>• must, al-ove :dl. cmh i.ly the sciitinivnt an I voice 
the |K-culiar palrioti-m of our own nation. 

The - «r«.U|<s are to o.nsist of heroic liu'iiris eiuhl t,i nine t. I In liiuhl. 



Kaeh ^riuip is ten lo t in diameter and (r.aii ten to fourteen fivt in exlnuiic 
hij-ht. The ice of hrourv in all this work will insure not only the inde- 
structibility, hul likewise the enact r.'pn'sental ion of the artist'* every 
touch in the plastic mold. The -ill. j. els of the eiyhl ki»u|>s proposed an.' 
hrielly as follows: 

KAKI.Y IIISIOKV. 

I. Tllili \m.i; lien. Harris horst -hack attacked hy Indians, and 

pn.t.s n il l.y M.ldicrs, who endeavor to lead hi> hors to a place of safety. 
-. Ml.VIo, Sddier- . harj,'ini{ up .il a fori ilical ion. 

II — civil. WAIt. 

0. iNr.tvritv (ii;<u c "The |iifeiisc of th<- Fhitf." A croup of liir 
ti^ures siirrouiiiliiii; a tlaj* which is proiidlv wa\ed hy the l.ear< r. The 
denriuiiialion shown ii|x.n (lie face, even of tin wounded, pcvi-s that 
for them there is "no surrender." 

1. t'avua.Y (iKoic Three uiifantie hon. iu full '.•allop. Two cavalry 
officers spurriinc th iu on ; one hors.' riderles-. yet holding his place in the 
charvfc. The |sissihilitic. for acli\ ■ artistic ell'.cl iu this composition 
ap|K-al to all. 

■ i. AliTII I.I nv liitoi f A field piece just Urvti is surrounded hy the 
caniionicr-, w ho hcfoic reloadim- pause a moiueiit to note the ellecl of the 
shot. 

A, X\v\ liuol c \ n il ns I. -r ol -lilor* aad i-iiuii -rs upon a river j»u u- 
l*»:it up 1 represented as ealchinii sicht ,.| a It i^ <»f triu-cshow'n hy an op|n>- 
ii nt. Th ir half-clothed tifiir.-s torui a pi. turesi|uc L'roiip i»s they climb 
upon the cannon ami wave their c:i|» at siijl.l of the welcome sifiial, 

III I1I1SI I.T, ob I IIK W All. 

7. Km a n« icvrios "Ye an' iHUi-fhl with a price." 1'ivsident Liuculn 
with proclaiualion diners a soldier, who removes the sh:»ck!cs from an 
[i^eil nejrro. 1 pou the other side, a soldier with hansl hcail leans ovita 
stii-lchcr iijioii which lie (he Iwsly of a comrade. The dead uianV wife 
kn.s-ls In-side his remains, and loiriiss her fa.s- iu the llae; which coverw him 
Another nej.ro, a ;imii( B irl, is seat. d at tin- end of the bier and rcKanls 
her sympath. tically. 

s. 1:kmim-ci:m i> "The old cannon." An old man w-at.sl on a stone 
hy a wheel, niarkini! with a cane iu the dust a rude map to illustrate his 
story which he is lellint! to a yomic; man at his side. There are children 
playiiiK on the other side of the utsatp and a doi; asle. p under the cannon. 

In the extended series of I. ton/.,- relief for which we have already pr pjirisl 
designs, hut which could not he repri-ss-ntisl in the aivoinpauy iui* plates, 
it is our purpos*', likew ise, lo t--ll a conni-et. il story. Iu this we have ls*en 
hifihly favon d hy th • ci reiiiiistams- that up m the very -pot devoted to 
(his monument wils pronouuci-d a few years aer. oneot the most cloipn-nl of 
all known orations. Ttii-. faiinois aihlr.ee. hy Koh -ri t i, liu-erMill. wliieh 
is a v.-ritahli- epic ol war, it is our pui-jsisi- to worthily illu trat ■ hy an 
epic in hroii/.e. 

"DYNAMITE" HOCKER WANTED. 
When the orand jury sits n. \l week they will lie called upon to 
fun I a hill of indictment apiin.-t .Inch II, I locker, lauiilitii'ly known 
ns •■Dynamite" Hockcr, who made a s|M-cinlt_v for years of hlowiuo 
out *tuni|^, rocksiuid stone- from ipiarrie-i. The ^rettt and only 
•'dytiainiti r" is not in the country at present. Detective l{m-, of 
the Pennsylvania railroad company, rcsidinc; nt Philadelphia, 
wants llockcrforohtainiii^ ^ouds under false pretense. Thecliaroes 
i\rv that HiN-ker, on or ahout the 7th day of A»;'ii.|, did un- 

lawfully, falsely and fraudulently receive mid ohtain of and fiom 
the I'cnii.sylvania railroad company a lot of pnwdcr, of the value 
of $.'{")<!. The powder iH-lon^ed loSoloinoli Zimiiicrinaii. Hockcr 
n-preseiited to the conipaiiv's ollicials that he w:v« Ziiiitiicriiiiin's 
up-ill, ami used other devices |o m-ciiic the «iK«h. It m-ciiis he oavc 
a fictitious name to the audit, ami the latter never havino seen him 
Iw-fiire or since, it rcipiiri d some time to fix the identity upon the 
rioht man. Hockcr hccuuie aware of the invest ioal ion then heitiLT 
uiiidc. ami, after waiting for positive development^, he lied the 
cotintrv. Detective Hue has since in.-cle information licii.ro Alder- 
man Fap-r who placed the case in the District Attorney'H hit lid*. 
The pur |m.sc is to nl.i.iin a true hill when pa|>oiN will lie iscucil that 
will hrin.-j the •'dynamiter" to hay. JltirriJmnj Imby-wlnl. 
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ANALYSIS OF FORM. 

HKvmrs i«i study- 
ing tin" trrt'til variety 
which exists in the combi- 
nation nl' all kinds of nr- 
Damentatiau, it becomes 
decenary t«i examine the 
nature of form when re- 
duced by analysis to its 
first mill tn« ir-t simple prin- 
ciples. The value of the 
analytical prooewin chem- 
istry ami other sciences, 

for the purpoM of discov- 
ering the elements of or- 
ganic ami other Mibetaneb*, and fi i which to truce their gradual 

<levelo|imeiit, has been long acknowledged nud BUCte*Iillly aeteil 

upon. If, therefore, we can apply the same process t TUtmenUil 

form, ami truly "begin at the beginning," WC ahall certainly obtain 
a mastery ami puwer over oil lubacqucut combinations, which could 
not he *o easily gained by any other method. The arts, as well M 
the sciences, shoiilil he approached by first becoming wcllaci|uainlcd 
with their elementary constituents, ami hy eliciting their several 
jmiwi is, gradually to follow their compound formation ami num- 
erous nullifications. |-\, r , undoubtedly, from the most simple gco- 
metrical (igun-s, issue the means of |>n nlm-i liir every KpcCKti of 
agreeable funu and combination of pleading lines. It is particu- 
larly n eco naiy to observe how the same form ami lion have \ieen 
used at various ami distant |ierinds in the progress of art, even 
from the time of the F.gvptians ami Assyrian*, so that by contract- 
ing the different modes of treatment of the same elementary forma, 
We may MO w hat variety has heeii evolveil, or h<iw often the result 
lias led to similarity. 

The principle* of pi inlet rieal ornanientioii tire the suae in all 
styles, and the mod elementary coni'iinatiomi are to lie fouinl, 
more or less, at every period. Although there isa wide and marked 

diftcrc between the styles in the architecture of dim-rent ages, 

-till it is curious how the forms used have led to similar ornamen- 
tation, Varjiog only in its peculiar conventionality. This may lie 
seen hy comparing some of the Chinese, Japanese and Indian lines 
of ornamentation with EtomaiMHjtie and Gothic farntHL In the 
JapaiM H-, especially, the conventional forms, rendered from nature, 
approach very closely to some of the very Iicst of <mr mediaeval 
work. The fact is that the geometrical elements, and the funda- 
mental principle' i||hui which all art is ha-cd, are to he foMttl 
throughout nature iu every jmrt of the globe, and earnest stu- 
dents of nature, of whatever period or position, will, to a certain 



extent, indepemleiitlv of each other, arrive at similar 



suit 



Instead of wasting time iu disputing what particular -tyle of 
architecture is lie*! or most i-uitetl to tin- present age, and fiercely 
waging what was called the "hattle of the styles," if a search were 
made dispas-i'wately into what constituted "the beautiful" in all of 
them, we might elicit material for a new ami inde|>enilenl style. 
Iu the Egyptian, for instance, all the oruanieiits are of the lm»t 
simple and elementary kind, a repetition, perhaps of a mere circle 
or sipiare, or of a lily-formed figure; yet the effect is alwnvs agree- 
able, and from i'.- simplicity the eve is not fatigued. Look at a 
Branny cart.-; every part may Ik- literally covered w ith ornamenta- 
tion, yet all is simple. quiet, and in ]H ifeet good keeping'. Htm 
ilitrerent. ill comparison with the form- in the latter "Keuai sauce" 
-tvle-. when the lines are of such an extraordinary and compli- 
cated character that the eye is distressed at a u ere glance at them, 



and, unless they are attacked ami worked out after the manner of 
a puz/.le. the examination is given up in despair. This is too often 
the effect of modern Work. Works embracing enormous labor 
ulrike us only with tl.e greatest imlillcrcncc. 

We are told that, mathematically, lilies have •'milia r breadth 
nor thickness." Still, every one knows practically, what is called 
a line, ami that we have thick ones and thin ones, straight and 
curved lines; ami all form- are bounded by lines. Further, We 
sec what we call "beauty of line," or "had litis," even in a piece 
uf sculptur. . where there are no lines whatever, except the form 

or i tour of the object itself. All curved and straight lines, of 

whatever kind, are UdHcd upon the simple geometrical forms of the 
triangle, the *quare, the pentagon, ami the circle, with their com- 
pounds, tin- hexagon, octagon, decagon, ellipse, paralalia ami 
hyperlMila. as alni some ti w others, which are very seldom used. 
Indeed, several ot these are used but occasionally. 'J he priucijml 
foraiD used in eumliinatiou are the three pimple elementary figures, 
the triangle, square and circle ; with their corujiomxfa, the hexa- 
gon, octagon mid cllijMb 

All eompnoDd curved figures are more or lea* based upon the 
Circle, The circle, when combined with the triangle as a solid, 
forms a cone, from which is obtained the elliptic, paraliolic and 
hyperbolic curves; as well as the spiral, which is produced by an 

nhliipir continuous line wound round tin uc. They are, therefore, 

iu some degree evolved from the circle. Mitch has lieeu said about 
the subtlety and beauty of cmupouud curves, ami of the circular 
being lie lea-t beautiful, hut why it is so, is not so clear. The 
more subtle compound.-, although beautiful when pro|ierly applied, 
are of very exceptional use, and b eoine positively absurd when 
improperly applied. That form is the most beautiful which is the 
best adapted tor the purpose intended, and all beauty must be 
relative and depending ii|miii the harmonious use made of certain 
elementary compound forms. Now, us the circle is Uootl very much 
oftemr than either of its compounds, ami the only form which 
probably is applicable, it must he the most beautiful iu all such 
cases. This occurring so continually must ucecsKirily raise it very 
high in the scale of beauty. 

Geometrical lines and forms are applied in decoration mainly 
for three di-tiuct puqxiscs. First, they serve to divide surfaces 
int'i * parole par; by combination and repetition of forms, upon 
which to apply foliated or other ornamentation technically called 
diaper-work. Second, by rc|ictition of lorin in one continuous 
direction only, and applied to borders, margins, mouldings, string- 
courses, and the like. Third, by radiation from a center, or on 
each side of a center line, as applied to centers of jiaucls, flowers, 
lms«-cs, and other similar pur|>oscs. J. A'. fMuMJ. 

V1LE5STANDISH-S MONUMENT. 

Work on the HtandMl monument on Captain's Hill, Dux bury, 
Mass , is progressing favorably. The monument will be, when 
HnMlcd, 1"" feel high from the grade to the top of the parapet or 
base of the statue. The diameter of the base is *JH feet, and at 
the top Itl feet. The lwisc is octagonal to the hight of 25 feet, or 
to the hight of (he projection of the lower roiuicc ; above this the 
monument will be perfectly round. The foundation runs X feet 
below the surface of the ground, ami is laid solid iu hydraulic 
cement. The granite for the shaft will lie irregular blocks, and 
no course willl lie less than M inches nor over 12 inches rise outside. 

The fa« t that the gnat Puritan captain has waited over 2<M» 
years for this recognition calls attention again to the unseemly 
haste with which New York is rushing the Crnnt monument. 
Miles Siandish was a little late himself. John Allien got ahead or 
him. lUvttm Trutrllrr. 
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THE OOLITIC LIMESTONE OF INDIANA. 

PVCll has been written of lute, in u generalizing way, about 
the Oolitic limestone of Indiana l)iit the fact that practical 
builders, engaged in works of magnificent j>n>|«irti<ms, have cho«'ii 
it for their purposes from New Orleans to the hikes, ami from New 
York <I*ity to the Mississippi, and furlx-yond, speaks in a language 
Wetter understood than that of the M-ifiitintf , its just praise. State 
geologists of Tndiiina have, from tile discovery of this surpassingly 
line stone <lown to the present "lav, allowed no opportunity to go 
by without a word in its favor. In each report since the date 
when it was first examined hy this department, my ablcand energetic 
predecessor* have had their say, and yet not enough i« known 
regarding what has the just ri^ht to he unnied the hest building 
stone in the world. Not only the best in point of durability, but 
l>e*t in every sense of the word, this stone may challenge all man- 
ner of tests. It if flexible, elastic, resonant, uniform in its grain, 
equally strong in every direction, perfectly homogeneous in fact. 
These qualities give it theliest possible power of resistance to strain 
or crushing force. A luir of this stone may be bent very percepti- 
bly, and when the force is removed it will spring Imek to its nor- 
mal state with the promptness and energy of steel. Its tone when 
struck is a clear, musical hell-notc. indicative of thorough metal ie 
sympathy throughout the mass. This quality of perfect resonunee, 
taken in connection with the fact that the stone cleaves nowhere 
save directly in a line with the cleaving force, gives the Iw-st 
evidence of an evenness of grain ami a smoothly distributed cohe- 
siveiuw of particles throughout the mass. When first quarried it 
cuts like sandstone, yielding readily to Usds of all kinds. It is 
then soft, and yet tough enough to hold well the finest figures of 
curving. It comes from the quarry cut by a steam chaiinelcr into 
blocks or quadrangular columns six by ten feet, ami a hundred 
feet long if desired. Its color at first is a pale brownish, which 
gradually lightens to a soft cream or grayish white. 

Chemically speaking, the oolitic limestone is, practically, a pun' 
cnrlwmate of lime, the amount of matter other than this carbonate 
iM-ing less than 4 per cent. In other words (he carbonate of lime 
constitutes ricarlv 97 percent, of the stone. This puritv insures 
absolute integrity on exposure to the fumes of coal, while the 
perfect elasticity and flexibility of the muss render it invulnerable 
to the forces of cold and heat, air am) moisture, Gifts of this 
limestone excused to our variable climate for unknown centuries 
show no sign of disintegration, (he finest angles standing out as 
sharp now as when first the mass was fractured. 

Physically the oolitic limestone is in fact a calcareous sandstone 
composed in chief of small grains id' lime carbonate. It occurs in 
nuuwive Imdies, often forty feet thick, without any lines of cleavage 
or parting, perfectly lx-ddcd, homogeneous throughout, a solid 
single stone, in fact from which u fluwlew4 block of any size possihly 
tnanageiible may be cut. It takes up a very small amount of 
moisture, which i* so distributed thnt no degree of cold will work 
injury. When we consider to what awful and prolouged frigidity 
of temperature this rock was exposed during tlie glacial age with- 
out in the least affecting its integrity, we may safely trust it iu our 
buildings. Other limestones wen- crocked, shivered, crushed under 
the compressions and expansions of the Arctic jH i iod, while this 
massive deficit was scarce ly changed in any part of its great body. 

The area of the oolitic limestone deposits of Indiana lies prin- 
cipally within the following counties: Crawford, Harrison, Law- 
rence, Monroe, Owen and Washington. ecologically it belongs 
to the St. Louis group of the sub-carboniferous rocks, and owes 
its existence in n large degree, I think, to the destruction of older 
rocks hv the act ion of water ami a chemical and physical rearrange- 



ment of lioth soluble and finely -divided insoluble matter resulting 
from such destruction. We find in the Keokuk limestones, 
immediately below those of the St. Louis group, geologically, u 
vast amount of crushed and ground up shells. Indeed, many of 
the rocks are almost wholly formal of pulverized remain- of various 
marine forms, such as braehiopods, radiates, crustaceans, etc., all 
pressed together in a mass, often quite loosely cemented. Iu 
places this formation has been reduced lo a marly clay, in others 
to a loose, rotten silicioiis shale, owing to the vicissitudes attendant 
upon the great changes constantly taking place in the depth and 
euro nts of the sea duringund aftcrthcir dejsisition. So the rocks 
of the St. Louis group are not infrequently vast beds of fo*silifcmux 
clays and shale, showing deeoui|Misition and re-arrangement, to a 
great extent, owing to causes arising subsequent to their original 
formation. 

The area of the oolitic limestone is jteculiurly limited, showing 
in many ways that the rock has been dcjMisitcd at the Itottom of 
a deep sea by precipitation (chemically) and sedimentation, gen- 
erally of calcareous matter, iu a free stnte partly, and partly in 
combination. The iiiNoluble fragmentary matter represent* cal- 
careous fossils, whose shells an- very minute or are in a fine state 
of mechanical division, and these particle* have Iwcn evenly 
cemented throughout the body of the stone by infinitesimal con- 
cretions of almost pure carlsmutc of lime. While its process of 
formation has been analogous to that of chalk, it bus nothing of 
the porousness characteristic of the cretaceous foruiuiiiifemus 
fle|sisits, and under the microscope it shows a compact structure, 
closely resembling the finest and closest-grained sandstone, saving 
that the |«irticles are largely fragmentary, angular, and clearly 
show their derivation from whelk If we look about us for n pres- 
ent instance of the precipitation of calcium carbonate from water, 
we shall find it in some of the small lakes in the northern part of 
our state, where a soft white "chalk" inconstantly being de|H>site<l. 
This lime precipitate is equivalent to the cementing mutter of our 
oolitic limestone, and both materials are due to the same chemical 
action. In the cretaceous chalk, formed so largely of foruminifera, 
the muss is loosely dcjsisited and feebly cemeuted, us a rule, but 
the oolitic limestone, though coming comparatively soft from the 
quarry, has a [H-culmr toughness and den-it v, and withal a dryness, 
which renders it a puzzle at first to every examiner. These features 
are due to the senii-concrctioiiury nature of the structure, result iug 
from the co-operation of affinity and gravitation in the arrange- 
ment of the matter. The stone is granulated, rather than crystal- 
line, iu every particular, and yet, under the microscope, the grains 
show u nicety of correspondence — a perfect fitting, so to call it, 
which is the secret of resonance, elasticity, flexibility and non- 
cleavage. The following analysis is a fair average for tin- true 
oolitic limestone : 

KnecifiV gravity -J.T-J. 

l.nac. .'iU..V> pcrn-nl. 

t'arbonic arid |:i,:t.'t |mt cent. 

Water .V! percent. 

With a trace of magnesia, iron, alumina, maiignnesc, phosphoric 
acid, silica, and possible another mineral not distinguishable, all 
in practically equal [tarts, amounting together to 2.5G per cent, of 
the whole. The iron oxide is lurch" perceptible, amounting to 
tess than one-tenth of 1 |nt cent., and iu many specimens it can 
not be discovered at all by the ordinary tests. It must lx« staled 
here that the above analysis was of stone quite recently quarried. 

The St. Louis group of rocks has In-en a puzzle to geologist, 
on account of it* many eccentricities of dejmsit, and nowhere ure 
these eccentricities more exaggerated than in Indiana. Tin- ten- 
dency of the strata to dissolve and reform is very marked. Clastic 
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iiiilw^ of argilaeeous fragments cemented liy carbonate of lime are 
found throughout tin- urea, ami in fact a large part of the formation 
(especially tin- lower strata) is evidently the result »f the fK-i»t rur- 
lioii an<l rearrangement of fossilif. rous rocks of the same or an 
older group. The massive iMililic limestone partly contains well- 
preserved fossils, while arouud it* periphery (where it gives place 
to shale, marly strata iiml chcrty deposit*), rich bed* of finely pre- 
served organic remains exist. Indeed, everything connected with 
this line building-stone formation n|ijK?ars to he evidence of the 
fact tliat the oolitic limestone has been laid down in a deep trough 
at the hottoni of a mm, anil that this has heen surrounded by 
shallower, ami therefore, more boisterous waters. The ngit'ttion 
■ •f' the shoal part of the sen caused the water to take in solution 
the soluble substance of esileareoiis shells ami liliiestone, ami to 
hold in suspension n great amount of insoluble matter in a fine 
state of pulverization, a large purt of whieh was preeipitateil as 
s«miii a* it W!is carried hy the sea-currents out to the calmer deep- 
water area. Thus slowly the massive, homogeneous limestone 
gradually formed in the deep trough or hollow surrounded hy 
shah's, chert and marly deposits, as the slittiug and chemical pre- 
t'ipiUition went on together. When, with the filling of the trough 
and other causes, the sen •rrw shallower, strata of impure reck 
were formed above the oolitic deposit similar t» thot+e already laid 
down mi. unci it. 

The oolitic is the surface rock over a considerable part of its 
area, owing, no douht. to the fact that the overlying strata being 
argillaceous and it-oielx-nring have ln-cn easily removal hy water 
or riNlnctnt to clay in place. 

In Washington county the oolitic liiuest<uie is found underlying 
a varying deport of blue, coarse refractory, iron-bearing lime- 
stune, which in mauv places has disintegrated mid formed a red 
clay, in which cluiraeterislic St. I^ouis fossils are preserved. 
Along the periphery of the oolitic de|Hwit the stone Incomes 
coarser in its texture and is often a moss of minute, well-preserved 
shells ami fragment* of shell* rather I.hwIv cemented — Indiana 
f.'xAyi'ol Il'ix»i* 1H85-XC,. 

Writing of StONK, the American Architrei ami HitUdiwj A r <»w saVK : 
"Amongst the many new trade journals which publishers all over 
the country are sending out in never-ending succession, is one whieh 
really seems to touch on a comparatively uncultivated field. Brick 
and wood and iron have long hail trade pa|icrs ilevoteil to the 
development of their respective interests, but wecaunot recall that 
any one has, until now , turned his attention to the attempt to wring 
fortunes from stone through the agency ot printer's ink. Handled 
seriously, the chance of milking a useful and successful journal 
seems to lie w ithin the reach of the publishers uf this one, ami one 
from which architects espeeiallv may derive much benefit. 

The vast de|Kisils of the most varied kinds of building stones in 
this country are little know n, some not even suspected, others just 
discovered, and only a few really worked in such a way that the 
product of the .piarry can 1h- really considered "in the market" for 
the use of any one w ho prefers, for one reason or another, to use 
lliat particular stone. I'ntil within n few years builders used 
certain stones mainly because they wen' "handy" to the sit.', hut the 
increased facilities for transportation now makes it possible for an 
architect to exercise 11 limited choice ill the select ion of his building 
stone, and we believe that such a journal as this will do a great deal 
toward very rapidly expanding the field from which selection can 
be made. There is generally capital enough watching lor a chance 
for investment, and if the editor can point out premising dc|x.sits 
of new varieties there will shortly he many more building stones in 
the market than there are now ." 



THE PRESERVATION OF BUILDING STONE. 

A recent issue of Lit Semnine tit* C'oiuiriteti iir* reviews the re|Kirt 
of Professor Tetmajer, id' Zurich, who has Itccti engaged ill ex|>cri- 
mental investigation of this subjeet since 1HK4. The following 
abstract gives the most interesting results. 

The principal injury to many building stones, especially argillace- 
ous-calcareous stone and sedimentary sandstone is the Milling ami 
disintegration caused by water alworbed in the jiorcs ami freening 
there. ' This cannot Ik' practically and satisfaetorilyreiiHHli.il by 
covering the stones, nor by varnishing the surfaces, so that it has 
been attempted to till the |s.res w ith some substance that will exclude 
moisture and .strengthen the material of the stone. Among the 
agents promised, the "flu. .silicates,'" invented by M M, Faure and 
Kessler, have given decisive results. The Huosilicntes or fiuaU* are 
introduced into the stone in a liquid state, ami decomiwising the 
cnrlsiuate of lime, the silicic acid formed is precipitated iu a 
gelatinous state, lilieniting insoluble oxides w hich, with the silicic 
acid, fill the (tores, while the fluorides increase the resistance and 
durability of the stone. 

M. Tetmajer's experiments were with 11 flllosilicatc of alumina 
and magnesia, Al.. Si.., Fl.,, Mg. Si. FJ. 4 . • fiH, (), and a 
fluosilicate of magnesia am) zinc, Mg.. Si. Fl.,,. Zu Fl Sv 0 . ; 12 
II.O. 

The first is sold in licjuid form, and the second in crystals soluble 

in water. They nr. lories., ami do not atleel the color of the 

stone. The principal experiments were made on two varieties of 
soft sandstone from Osterinumligeii <|iuirries near Heme; one blue 
eoiitainiiig percent. of nirlN.nate of lime, and theotheryellow, 
containing I !>.9 percent. Filly-two similar specimens of each kind 
were used. 



The following result, were obtained from tensile tests: 
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The anhydrous specimens were stihjc. lc< 


to no treatment or 



preparation. 

The saturated specimens had U-en immei-sed in water 38 .lays, 
after which those so marked were dried at a teui|ieralure of 110°. 

The impregnated specimens were immersed for ten hours in the 
fluosilicate solution and then dried for ten days until they have 
attained a constant weight. 

I'll treated or natural specimens were saturated with water and 
then subjected to .10 sun essive conge-alations at a temjM«rature of 
10° (.'., and s|N<cimens that had been impregnated with the fluosili- 
cate were similarly treated. 

M. Tetmajer concludes that this method of impregnation by 
magnesia is an excellent preH>rvative fur calcareous isditie stones 
and for porous calcareous snutLstone. but that impregtiitlion with 
alumina is injurious on account of the amount of carbonic acid 
produced. 

Congress has passed a bill appropriating $22.(>0<l for a suitable 
stairway to the Itottlc of Bennington monument. 
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DURABILITY OF STONE. 
/P)S niircouutrv increases iti wealth, stone is n-cd more extensively 
J* as n building material. In the Ivtstern cities <t»tiv buildings 
arc Itcroming more common every year, mid there is every whore 
:in increased use of stone for decorative purpiw.-. Yet will, nil 
tlii* increased use of stone, there tire very lew who give a thought 
to the fact that stone is not at all time* a jm riiianeiil material. 
The careless observer think* of it n* the most pi nnnncnt 
that eim Ik- used regardless of the variety of .-Line or tin climate 
in which it is it-cd. The oldest buildings on the routin. tit niv of 
slone, buildings which have stood for c.nlurh s. In this country 
the atmospheric conditions are widely dillcrcnt and the length of 
time whieh stone will last is decided hy the climate as well :>s by 
the variety of stono used. Though stone Im- Urn used for budd- 
ing since the earliest limes there has never been any >\ -li iiintie 
attempt to investigate the character of the stone whieh will bcsl 
stand atmospheric condition-, or 1o discover what will prevent < Ti- 
matie aetion. 

With almost every ini|Mirtant (Uihlie building lior and ill Kng- 
land there have l>eeii made unsystematic and |Kirtial attempts lo in- 
vestigate the best stone to lie used, and s methods of pres. rva- 

tion have heen considered, hut the work. t<i he done thoroughly, 
must he by the eoneerled action of a large iiuiuln r of pcoph- 
and not hy an occasional committee ap|Hiintod hy a building 
commission. While sueh work is valuahle as far as it goc-, it is 
not |nism!iIc for it to In- exhaustive enough to he of groat hem tit. 

There are now bcingcrccl.-d pnhlii- buildings whieh p. .<x •- anlii- 
teelural merits, and in whieh is invested sufficient money to make 
it desirable that they should stand for centuries, hut who considers 
stleh a tiling possible? Yet many buildings on the continent are 
in good condition which have heen standing hundreds of years. 
Perhaps even in our climate, were the right stone selected, and the 
projwr methods adopteil for its preservation, our buildings might 
hist, if not for nthousaml years at least a few hiiiidreil. It is for 
this that we suggest row-cried act. on in this matter. 

A rough estimate of the "life" of various -tones is given In-low. 
The slows aroiinil New York City and vicinity were selected for 
investigation hccau*c there is a more universal use of -tow- there, 
mid tlx- climatic conditions are applicable to almost the entire coun- 
try. By the term '•|ife"i- meant the period after the decay heeomes 
sulli -iciitty offensive to the eye to demand repair or renewal, with- 
out regard to discoloration or other objectionable 4pialities. 

Life in year* 

t'oarso hron ikstoiii- '» 15 

Lamiiiatcil lint- hroit nstoiic L'o oil 

Compart line liromlstoln- lOO -got l 

Win-torn- Cntricd, |.rnl. il.lv n i. lories 

Nova S-nlia stone I lltlu-l. |icriiips .Vl-goo 

Ohio miihMiiiic lust siliceoii, varietv I . 1\ rli:i|«- ir.iin I In iinnivceiilillii-. 

Limestone, coarse fos- ililVroll- JO 111 

Limi-toiie. tine oolitic i Trcm-li I :^i III 

Linn-tone. (in. oolitic I American t'ntiii il li, iv. 

M:irl>lc ol lite cnarsc 4*1 

Marble oohuniic I line iio so 

Marble, tin- :.ii.-J,io 

'ir.mile ;;, -_"oo 

HiieiKS. . "rOv. ro-. I<. many ivnturi.-. 

The hasty statements of despairing architects, in denunciation of 
the lirowtislolte arc sufficiently answered by reference to fin- texture 
of the -(ill -ofier oolite, which mediu-val architects were roiileiu to 
employ, and who-,, fragility scciiis to have heen at last conuicraoied 
by iniwlcru devices. Win n proper investigations shall have heen 
made, it is possible that the poro-ity of the -ton,-, which now ren- 
ders it part cilia ly n usilive to atmo-pln ric attack, may h >t avail 
for the ahsorplion of some cheap and duralde mineral plesi-rvalive, 
nwl that the pre-ent us4- of s.n h stone in il.- raw, cr.i.le mid uns< a- 



soiied slate will he hereafter considered merely an evidence of the 
unintelligent and wasteful wav in whieh we now work. 

When a huildiug is heiiiL' crcete<l, how often do we hear of the 
owner or architect giving inlelligent eoiisideintion t<> the mailt r of 
the hesl >loW' to Im- used as regards its durability. All variri ics of 
soft, pofilis slow- are umA and in manv of them the rllcrt.- of the 
wcalhet i- uoliceahlc in live years, while an immunity from dteay 
for twenty or thirty years is consider* d remarkahle. In New York 
t "it v alone the ainounl of money i \pi udeil yearly to repair -tone 
whieh is fallint; to dei ay u suHieient to erect many handsome new 
buildings. 

Thai the climate of our country i« particularly trying for -tone 
is i < tn j i i. -tioiied. The jintoitiit o| sinoke in tin- atmosphere id" our 
cities, the dampness, loL'clher w ilh the rapiil chtingcs in leinperti- 
t tin- make the studv of building stow- f..r this cminlry a pi-oblem 
ditlictih of solution, Imt the very difficulty of the problem is the 
In sl reason for its can fill study. Aside from the ciii-cls of 
elinitite ttud the poinsitv of much of the stone used, part of the 
disintegration i- due to the careless way in which it is n-ed. We 
could point to many important buildings where much of (he -tone 
has hei-n -el on edge, ami in slid,- cus s In gun to pe< l before the 
building- w< n % completed. That I his should never liap]n-ii is evi- 
dent. It shotttd be lo the interest of both architect awl i|ii;irry- 

ni'in that - should be pro|icily used, and tlioiMiigh invesliga- 

li-iit which \M.iild call titlenlioii to nil these details and awaken 
public si nliment would make il necessary that some one should see 
that the -bnio i- properly n-ed in every important building. 

Then- tire three external iigciicies which aeeoinplish the destruc- 
tion of stone, chemical, mechanical and organic. The chemical 
agencies eoiisi-l principally of acids which attack and dissolve 
every constituent of -lone except rpiurtx. In large cities the g;i.><-s 
which come from the consumption of illuminating gas. coal, awl 
the decomposition of organic mailer, together with those whieh 
conn- ffoin eheinictil works, dye houses and various other manu- 
factories, an- sufficient to materially ailed building stones, There 
wen- found in the rain- of Manchester, Iim/land, by I'r, Angus 
Smith, li-ota 1.-1 to 5.i; per gallon- of sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid-, due to these causes. The earlMwic acid which conns as the 
result of re-piration, a- well a- the csitise- n;iincd. w;ts foitiul to 
exisl in the air of Manchester to the extent of (U):{ to (l.t)S per 
cent., while in the country there was only found <M>:{ per cent. 
These and various oilier acid- tire found in the air of every city, 
and tire pioUthlv the most constant and cHi-ctivc agencies in the 
destruction of building -tow s. The organic matter coiilaimsl in 
the -tr«: t du-t which is eon.-tantly blown against buildings ha> 
much lo do with their destruction. That this is not a mechanical 
agency solely is shown by investigating stone winch is not exposed 
to r.iitt where the du-t lays continually. I'mh-r the coating of 
of slow- stow- is found to be much decayed, :tnd pe ls off readily from 
Friction. 

1 H'the mechanical agem-h - which jtlleet -tone, frost is uwlolibt- 
•-dly one of l he tin>s| severe. It has been estimated thai Vihcr«s 
fic-e/ino i. |irodue<s;| sinhletily in a cl..-.d ve-sel the itTect is .-.pml 
to th<- blow of ii hammer of twelve tons weight upon each -sptar<- 
inch of surface. When one con-iders how often in 4iur varial»li» 
climate this etfect is jir..ilu. <il in porous stow there will lsr foiiiitl 
abundant reason for not using such stone for permanent buildings. 
Again, any change in tt-nijH ratuiv tends to prnduce wat-|>ing »»f 
stone. lSunkcr Mill monument is constantly moving from tin- 
warping of -tone of its various sid'-s. In our elimale a change i,f 
7t» d. ge e- a day i- not unusual in some Im-alitics awl tlii-i 
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change together with sudden showers ruin falling upon tlie 
heated surface tend to materially lucak the ruck. 

The action of wind is u f,irl<ir in the decay of stone. A gentle 
wind which dries out the moisture dues not injure stone hut pmba- 
hly tends to its preservation, hut a violent wind which duplies par- 
ticles of sand, street dust and ice particles r.guiiist its face will wear 
it away. This action is well known on the plains of Arizona and 
Colonido, where the sandstone is worn into pillars, and strangely 
shaped hills hy iheiietiouof the sand pmticlts whic h are Mown 
against them. In church spires and in towers the action of the 
wind presents a diHi rent feature in that the edifice is swayed to 
and fro, so that a constant motion is produced ut the joints and as 
well among the stone particles themselves. It is wise to consider 
that when a building fronts to the east, northeast >>r north, that a 
stone of the greatest duruliilit v should In' -elected on account < f 
the action of the storms coming from thou- directions. 

The effect of ruin it-elf when not nccomjianied by wind is 
dependent upon the amount of chemicals found in the atmosphere. 
In countries where the air is pun and free from acids, heavy rain 
"tonus do not seem to materially alll c) stone. Hut where the air 
is foul, the chemicals are held in solution hv the rain and penetrates 
into the intcri?>r of the stone in a way to make the effects vory 
disasl puis. 

The organic agencies which may atKet building -(one plays 
little part in this country. There si cms, however, lo U one variety 
of lichen, that of the ri<n(> ilur, v liieh dis s injure the stone iiimhi 
which it grows. It is to 1m- found during all seasons of the year, 
under heavy cornices ami in places where the sun does not reach, 
and causes the stone to decay. For this reason the growth of heavy 
vines is not ns-onmiendeil, as this lichen will grow under them to 
the detriiueut of the building. 

There are hming niollusks which in F.ngland so perfomte the 
stone ill lircakwater- and piers as to soon rcndcrthciu unfit for use, 
hut they have Im-cii little ohservi-d in this eountrv. A cargo of 
Italian marhle, mtik in New York hails. r in 1*71. wa« found 
thoroughly iM-rforatcd hy these niollusks and would si ne as an 
indication that this thiiij_' is to Ih- watched in the pier* and bridge 
foundation* of that region. 

The composition of the stone itself has much lo do with its 
duraliilitv. A stone which contains an element which is easily 
dissolved hv the atmospheric acids is not a wise choice for a per- 
manent structure. There are many dements which arc thus 
affected which we have not space to mention. The liiolitcin some 
granites renders the stone w<ak through its decom|Hisitioii. There 
tire some varieties of brown.-tono which contain minute scah s of a 
kind of hiotite which is readily affected hy the weather. These 
hrowiistoues decay rapidly. Orllioelasc is apt to render a stone 
weak as it is easily decayed. When found in either granite or 
sandstone it would he well to examine it to ascertain its pr> sent 
condition and test it in regard to its resistance to acids. 

The seasoning of stone is well known to all'ort its lasting qualities, 
although the exact nature of the process of seasoning and the com- 
position .of the "ipiarry sap" thus removed have never Ikvii inves- 
tigated. It i> commonly recognized, however, that stone, thus 
scasom-d In-fore heing inserted into masonry will 1m iter withstand 
the weather. 

Of the physical structure of stone we have not space to speak at 
length. It is well known that a link which is js.mus is not as 
ilur.ihle as one in which the |>orcs or interspaces arc minute. The 
reason for this is ohvioiis. The hardness of a rock is commonly 
-iippo-cd to increase its durahilky though some s>ft rocks have 
been found to resist atmospheric influences very well. The hard. 
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tough r»ek is adapted to resist friction and is silitahle for pave 
nienls, hut soft riM-k* such as some steatites and schist* make very 
good buildings. 

The method hv which stone is placed in pot-ition has much to <lo 
w ith its decay. Much stone is placed, as said Is-forc, on edge and 
the atmosphere can thus alfeel it directly through its lamina-. 
Where stom- is placed with the lamina- horizontal it is found to 
he much heller preserved than w here otherwise. 'I he (Hunting and 
kind of mortar used has an important hearing in this matter. It 
is not infrequent that we we new masonry so imperfectly con 
strueled thai a trowel can he inserted a eonsiderahle distance. 
Where poor mortar is used it hiou drops out and leaves the stone 
exposed. The effect of rain ami snow netting into such places is 
evident. Il is rare indeed that any systematic attempt is made to 
Icivcihe masonry perfect, or to set (he stone pioiM-rly, while il Ls 
prohahlc that these two causes of decay are the only rcmcdiahlc 
oiie- always at haml within our present knowledge. 

NEW MACHINE FOR CUTTING MARBLE. 

II. < >. Nelsen, proprietor of Nclscn's Foundry and Machine 
Shop-, at Kuoxvillc, Tenn., is the inventor of a new marhle saw 
machine. 

The new -machine is so constructed that two sets o( saws arc 
p ared together and arc attached to a common eccentric at right 
angles. This takes up all lust motion. It also renders the build- 
ing of a costly stone foundation useless, as the machinery can lie 
placed on an ordinary dirt floor. The "saw gate-" are so arranged 
that they remain stationary, the stone heing moved up hy a simple 
device and pressed against the saws. This is exactly opposite 
motion to all other machines in existence. A iiotherdiU'crcnce and 
very great advantage is that the saws an- one continuous hand and 
an- much thinner than the old style. They are fastened around 
pins in the gate, heing carried Imck and forth from one end of the 
saw gale to the other end ami wound around tin' pin at each end, 
hence it is one- continuous piece of hoop iron ami cannot pull out. 
In the old machines each saw is a separate oii< and is riveted at each 
end. Those rivets frequently pull out and then the saw must he 
replaced. This fact also requires a much thicker saw lor the old 
machine. The most wonderful improvement is the rapidity with 
which the new machine outs the stone. The Inst machine here- 
tofore in use would at the Ih-sI possihle sjieed only cut a thnnd ot 
s'x inches in twelve hours. The new machine will cut nn inch an 
hour, twelve inches for the twelve hour*, and it will dohettcr than 
this when tin- machine has l>een used a little lo wvarolf friction. All 
this work is done with just one half of the power required fin- n 
given stone under the old saws. Thus a live-hoi-se power engine 

will do. with the new machine, what is d hy a ten-horse power 

with the old saws and in one half the time. The 1m st machinery 
whii-h hitherto has been used could only he run one hundn-d strokes 
per minute, the most of the machinery only ahout sixty-live or 
seventy strikes a minute. This machine makes two hundn-d and 
flirty strokes jm t minute without any strain mi the machinery. 

DROPPED A KEG OF POWDER. 

A terrific explosion orenrred at the jsiwder-house at the l'ratls- 
ville hrow n-toiie ipiarry, near Slock ton, N. J., May 17. One man 
wa- killed, several uiticrx were injured, and a numher of houses 
were wrecked, and considerable pmporty was destroyed. The re- 
port was heard twenty miles away. Three hundred kegs of powder 
exploded. The explosion was caused hv a man dripping a keg of 
powder. 

The shiM-k of an explosion of powder at StiM-kton was distinctly 
felt at New Hrnnswick, N. d., thirty-six miles distant, houscsthcre 
and other plae - .ivn- -hakeii. 
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LIEN LAW. 

IEN law is intended to liemfit those who supply material and 
lalK>r for building purposes. We an' inclined to tliiuk tluit 
it fails of it* object. It* operation* art- Mli^htly different in the 
different states. In general terms, it is intended to off er those wlio 
supply material and lalx.r recourse upon theowncr of the property in 
event of their not lx-ing jwitl liy the general contractor- It is]nirtic- 
ularly for the benefit, ax presumed, of those who furnish lalxir, and 
the siih-contiuvtor. "Die funeral contractor can take lien to secure 
his claim, hnt it is of no particular value to him. He can enforce 
his claim without taking lien. The detail* of the lien law differ* 
ill various states. In sonic instance* it is necessary to notify the 
owner by those who are to furnish material and lalxir, of their 
Mention so to do. Otherwise they can make no future- claim 
against the property. Again, those who furnish material only arc 
required to furnish this notice. In other cases, the owner may 
find lien upon his property after settlement is made, which liens 
may he enforced w ithout notification. This, of course, is accord- 
ing to the forms of law in the different slates. We claim that this 
law, no matter w hat its details may be, which gives recourse against 
the owner of lite property by those who have furnished material to 
llicgcueral contractor, docs not benefit the general orslib-coiitmctor 
who intends to do u respectable businest*. In nearly every citv 
there is a lot of disreputable contractors who will bid to take work 
at any price, and who could not secure credit to buy material or 
labor were it not for the ojienitions of the lien law. 

Take the case of the stone-cutter*: bids are asked U|xin the work 
for a certain building. ( iciicrally s|x ukiiig, the lowest biihler gets 
thc work. It frequently hap|x'iis tluit there are projxwitions so 
ridiculously low that a respectable margin or profit, or even any 
margin at all, is not possible. The contract is awarded, and jxissi- 
bly the contractor furiiishesa bond, maybe not; in any event, the 
work is done for less than it is worth. Material is furnished to those 
contractors with the knowledge that if it is not [mid for by them, 
or out of the contract price, t hat those w ho furnish this material 
are in a position to make claim against the owner. Notification 
is given and possibly the difference la-tween a fair price and the 
price at which the work was taken is paid by the owner or the 
bondsman. It is u remarkable fact that even the most disreputa- 
ble of contractors are frequently able to inveigle their friends into 
going on their bombs. The point is that the w ork is let for less than 
it is worth, and the prices arc dctiioralfeed. No oiie is benefitted. 
The owner may get his work for less than it is worth apparently, 
but there are always mitigating conditions which off-set any differ- 
ence which there may be lxMween a fair and u low price - jxistfihly 
in annoyance of making a settlement, frequently in ueglect of the 
workmanship, if not in n |to*itive financial loss. There is always 
something coming up which is troublesome ttnd expensive in con- 
nection w ith work of this kind. A contractor who has no credit 
and who care for none, is not usiiully one who is particular in his 
work. It is a trirsni that the man who does not know how to do 
good work, who does not intend to do if, inunot be made to do it. 
We an- inclined to say that the lien law is the cause of loss to nil 
respectable builders and contractors, principally for the reasons as 
above slated. It afford* disreputably inclined workmen an up|xir- 
luiiily of buyiug material and labor, without which they could not 
enter into competition with those who are willing and capable of 
doing good work. 

A firciueus' monument is to be erected in Boston. It is to be 
:15 feet high and built of granite. 

Cement works are contemplated at Clifton, Teuii. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SUGAR UPON CEMENT. 

Although the use of sugar to increase the strength of cement has 
been an immemorial custom in India, the subject ha- had additional 
light thrown upon it by cxjx'riiiicnts made by Mr. Harry De B. 
Parsons, M. Am. Six-. M. K., assisted by Mr. Henry Holwrt Porter, 
Jr., K. M., and detailed in a recent p:i|x r before the American 
Kociety of Mechanical Knginecr*. 

The first cxjxTiments were made with refuse molasses fr«im a 
sugar refinery, 1 per cent, being added to 35 per cent, of water by 
weight, for ganging the cement : t he cement used lx-ing the Dyck- 
erhoff Portland. 

As compared with a mixture of neat cement the increase in 
strength was much less rapid, and up to three months had not 
obtained the same strength : flic strengths being 3531. and 45M 
jkiuiiiIs jxjr square inch re*]M'ctivclv, Mixture containing molasses 
showed, however, a tendency at that age in strength more rapidly 
than the other. 

As there were practical difficulties in the use of molasses owing 
to the rapid chemical changes in the mixture, additional trials were 
made with pure crystalline sugar. These were made with Ix.tli the 
IJvckerhofl and the F. O. Norton Roscndalc cements. 

In the hitter case 40 )M . r ,,.|,t. of water was used. All results 
arc averages of three or four sample*, and they arc given in the 
following tables: 
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The effii f of the saccharine matter is to retard the setting of the 
cement; and the subsequent excess of strength thcauthor* judge to 
be nion- nici lianical than chemical, the sugar by '.his retarding 
effect giving time for the chemical changes to Uikc place more 
perfectly. 

The greatest inerrase of strength s<ciiis to result by the addition 
of i to \ per cent, and the imiximum excess to Ik 1 about 2f> jx-r 
cent. This very slow initial setting will undoubtedly prevent the 
process from coming into iim- ; and if it lx* true, as is stated, that 
the sugar s*-ems still to exist in a crystalline state in the interior of 
specimens, the gain of 15 to 20 |M'r<Tiit. is probably only ap]nirenl, 
and the cement would be equally strong without the sugar after the 
lapse of sufficient time. G»utt nrtinn Rmmi 

A TWO-EDGED SWORD. 
When the browustonc rubbers of New York city struck ill ]X8t». 
the Ixissc* ilidin i d the Association id" Architect* uot to include 
rubbed -tone in tlieir plans, and to use rock-face and tool-work 
instead. The architects then persuaded all intending builder* 
not to use rubbed stone by recommending the other kinds ;is hctter 
und more fashionable. By this move (K)i) of the !MI0 rublvers have 
been shut out of their trade ever since. 
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CONVENTIONAL SPECIFICATIONS. 

1 X spi-akini; of the sterv. ity|H-d form of cIhukcs ami the conventional 
» iminnci of mnkiiiK them into a specification of the whole, or of 
copvin"; ihe same old form of s|H-ciftcatioti over ami over afrain, 
with afew alterations as to dimensions, the Building N> n:- suys: 

S|*-ciDcalioii-writiiitf, I i lit- legal draftsmanship, ha* rather ohscuri-d limn 
made clear the duties of those who are entrusted U> carry out the intention 
of the anther. In hoth o| these l-.rtiis of prohs„ioi.al piewriplions, the ver- 

hiagc is hy ii" means any jrainre "I llu- < prihctisivcui-.« or clearness -"I 

I l.i draftsman; somctiim-., indeed, the Krwlrr I he vcrl*.«ity the imircdoubl- 
ful i* the meaning conveyed. Nor is curlm-** of phrase always a sign of 
clearn.-s* and inti lliifihililv. h often is a «ul«.titiilc fur know U-it^- and 
precision. SiK'h a clause ti* "All tin- material* to be of (lie ipialily nn<l 
appnoed hy llu* arcliilis-t"' i-onvcVs very lillli' information. The w ord may 
mean "ln-sl" of i i • rl:i in kind; ii ui;iy imply hi-t of llu kind "em-rally • •« 1 
I iy tin' architect, not ueo -s-a ri ly the ljrst ipialily lliul can Ii- prtKiiivd or 
best for iii. application. These adjectives, however, ciiiIhsIv in ioiv easy 
nncoinpromisini; sort of way what is ncvi riln hss In Is- infernsl, »> it to oil 
<■ •nuiiitting llu 1 writer !<• any statement that would •■% [»•<•'• hi« iemiraiiii' of 

mill, rial- I) is noim all unlikely that sunn- of the vug 'I:n»» found in 

►peeilicalions are derived from tin- descriptive n K n-i-mi-nL* of tradesmen who 
have »upplii-d materials and workmanship, ami win. wen- careful not lo 
I. In.! themselves lo any , ta. line h-nii-. IMiuilc pn-si riptimi ivipiin-s an 
extensive kttowlcdi(c of material", trademarks, ami the methods of work- 
manship, u dejfree of attainment that ran only lie cX|Nsrtc<l from km •*» lolj;.- 
ami practical i-X|icriciicc. V young architect would, fi»r example, be safer 
to dcscril>e tin' stone In la- used, "to l>e of the In st ipialily, free frniii all 
vrnu, shak.-s. and other itn|ii-rfi'ciiiiiis," ill. in if In' wen to di-scribe a partio 
ular •) il a rry without know ill}! the diucrcnt 1h-<|s ami ipialilH-*, which would 
lie J i i in to the aisvptancc of |tci'hapti an inferior stone Si with njrarxl to 
liml-cr. Tin- customary chuise is that tin- limber is to In- from the llaltic. 
or "to U- of the ln-sl I>aiit7.ie. Hi«a.or Memel yellow lir." though lln ri' an- 

lew arvhitii'Ls wl I.tain the Ikm from either ..f these port*. A tnorr ik- 

|. riem-eil an liitet t w ho knew mmiethitiK of the tiniln-r traile woiihl U'ii.ii- 
leiitfil if heeoiil.) \n- .lire of K euin»; miiliiim quality Meim l or 1 Innuie, from 
-mie well known shipper. A favorite elan*.' i« thai no Swi ilish liiiiU-r in 
to !■' iiwd." tin ii)i;l> il is worth notiee that "mixeil" ipiality Swtilish rvil of 
yellow <h al» are often lu lter than <Hi-ealleil lirst i|iuilily ttullie. The *p«>i i- 
liiiilioii phrase "the U'st limlx-r" means, in the tiuiln-r menhant's 
vernacular, straicht-itraimil timher, fn*e tniin knots. IVohahlv there is 
nion- room lorevailin^ the inti-miiin of the .-irehiteel in this part of the s|n> 
eibeation than in any other; so many eharaeleristies gu to make up (!no«l 
timlx r the nunle of growth, time of fi lling, ami nature of the soil. 1 " 
To avoid Nti r< oty|»sl phraseology, the result of r opyiiiK one -pis-ilieatii.ti 
from nnot her, the pri.fiswion may .los.nu lliiiiK- At pri-~eiit the ten.leney 
is to rvpeat a if.»«l Ki'in-ral form wl infinitum. Spei iali/atioii is avoiiloil 
a* Uiii.' iiironv. niiiit. ami l<f:il |«'iuliaritii>of material ami workmanship 
an- not favored hv the writer. On the wnlrarv. the flaiiM* lire ilielal.'.l hy 
a kie.v. Iisl«r of the miit. rials of a Very general ami often imperfeet nature. 
It is the infomiiitioii that linn Is in piekis) up in the uHirv ilurlnv I he 
appreiitiei-i»hip: aiipiirv-il not ln»m isinlm t with ipiarrviuen, hriekmukers, 
timlser itn|sirtep<. ami workmen eituniji il in huililini:, hut innr»' from olliir 
trailifious, t hice- a irenenil form luis lss-n atlopteil, it is tniusmiltetl to 
fiilnrt- ^fenerations, A s|«'('inl form for e.-ieh new huililiiii; woiihl Is'exeisi'il- 
initly lahorious nml inconvenient, anil to some enlenl n rt.-iiiily uiinii i-ssarv. 
Hut clause* are n iH-Ht.il so often that they l.-e their oriirinal »i K iiim-*mv 
ami fori-e. t oiitriu tiirs if t to look e. iiti-inpluoiisly m|«.ii .oi ollieial jargon 
that they know has l«i n applietl l«. hiimln.L of very ilissimilari We 
may (jive n few illustration.. The in.iivi ulional spei ilieation reaiU: • The 

mortar i» to U' i i.m|s.umlisl of si , lime anil sharp, i-lean -ami. mixed 

t.^ lher in llii pn.|«.rtion of om of lime to two of -aiul ." The contractor 
takes little uoli. e of the formula. The pM|Hirlion is not uttemUsI 0., tlu rv 
is no ti-st spiH-ifitsl, ami the lime may U- anylhini! Imt fri>h. Then, "sharp, 
i-l.-au sanil'" how often w i' liinl-*'.i-sanil ini-ti-ail of ele.in pi I saiul. The clause 
has Ihsmi iiiterpreUil in such :i tniinm ras to ilisann criticism; the^i iius of 
misi hicf appear on the wall, hut nothing can he ilone lo net ify the mistake. 
Auain, :i-to the is.ncrete or I'ortlaiiil ei-rueiil. iheoriliiiari i-lause is Ikisis:) on 
imperfect data. Ilitfli tensile strength i- neu rally made a comlitiim. whereas 
the more practical t.-il is the idh.'sive stn iiKth. It is well im.lcr-tond that 
the tensile t.-il de|wnds on s<veral cin iimstanei-. the atmosphere, the 
iiusle of manipitlatiiin,lemp. ratur. of wall r. etc., and may l hen for.' In very 
niislcadinic. Air slakimz is a very ini|K.r<anl condition, l.m -.1,1,,,,, insi-ted 



ii|kiii. Tin- ivincnt may Is- over-limed, which nice* a \\\f\\ nsnlt al seven 
days, hut is found to h ad lo expansion and cracking of the concrete mas- 
A tensile sln ngth of ::'<ll |h,iiii.|s | M 'r -ipiare inch at s, vcii day- inen asini: 
with the ajje is pn-fcrahle. Mr. Mann siw-is the follnwini' s|« cilii-ation 
for ailhi>ive streiifith : "The l'ortlaud cement shall In- ground so that no 
more than I.'. |» r cent, shall stopped hv a No. I7'i silk «iev, . and it.adhi-.ive 
strength after J> days' immersion shall lie <Xi |siuud» |« r s.piare im Ii 
ii in. in, assiipptiisl for use, not less than 7"i pounds per sipinre iiu li. Six 
l.nts la-iiiLT emplovi'tl in each eas*-.'* The No- 17*i silk sieve ifives ;llt,!l7'i 
m,s.|,e. per inch. 

Kelcrciiee is made to the <li mii ypnl phra-.- u-> d in other tradi- hut the 
atmve is ample to show that in Kiiu'lind the same ohjeclinns exists and the 
Minn- ipicslionahh- want of know lediti- of details an' to Ih- found in sjHs iti- 
catiiuis that we so otieii tind her.' aiiuing the iins.iu|s 1,-nl yoiini; men who 
"hatu; out their shinj-les" after heing a year or two in an architect'- otliee, 
nml net work from impecunious huihlers ami owners hisaiiM they arc sat- 
i-lied to work for nothing, or next to nolhiii)t. while tiny an- "makiui; a 
n.-iiue." 

STONE-CARVING. 

/D <H»KAT ileal i if lli«- nrmitneiital stone work which Im.- Imi-ii 
ilone in sonic of our lii -t linililiiii.'s in ri-ccnt vetirs Im- lu cn 
cut lifter llie stone win. ill |iowitinn. This is common inih cil in ihe 
lurjri'f litii-s. Within a short time this | irons- was rare. We 
nui reiiieiiiU-r in IHTil that in llostoh the |inn ticc v.u.« utily tlieii 
coiiiino into o,.o, nil use. It was introiliiceil hv a iitimliii- of 
ttreliilecl* who lunl -liulic.l alirotul. Al llmt lime in u iiiimlicr of 
cases it was more of a fjn 1 tlian u liccessity, us cnn-i.lcralilc slonc- 
ritttim' whs ilone in the litiihliti^ which mi"lil lietter have Ueen. 
ilone cls<-w lici'e. Hut us the general I'liaracter of the design chaii^ r eil, 
work of this kiml ltccanic tnore rtttional. Tlimi)rh in sonic cases, 
as al the present time, it was carried to an unwarrantable cxtonl. 
The imtctite of stoiK-earviiio was [irolitililv develo)M'.l most fully 
in Fro we where an extended use is iiiadc of the s.li ("actis 
stoiie. There the moliliii^s iL s well us I he more oniaiuelital earveil 
ami decorative (Mirtiotis an- worknl out on the huildiuv'- It is 
i|llite iilisurd to do this to its fullest extent in the case of ornnite, 
haril limestoiie mid even brown sandstone as was dotie lo a certain 
extent in the Kast several years a>fo. ( 'crtain carved ami highly 
decorative |Kiftiiins can best Ik> done after the lniihlinj: has been 
linishcd otherwise. Hut a ttierx- mania for imitating fon-i-.'n 
methods without the exercise of leiison. is alisunl itldied. Suite 
of the foreijrn inetlnsLs of building tire better than ours. Some of 
them are not so ^.umI. If we can only Use sense etimioli to dis- 
criminate we will be fortunate indeed. The cxln iiie- of patriotism 
or mania for forcijm imitation arc alike uiiKntisfuctory. ^ c 
remember a visit to Trinity colh-cfc at Harlfnnl. a few yeal> a^o. 
They had some very beautiful buildings alter the ih-siv'tis of Mr. 
littrjfes, the Kn^lish architect, Tln-y had his work in all its beauty 
but they had not imported the Kurdish climate : they had the same 
old Xew England climate w ith Knolish windows, sashes and English 
"rales. We were in a number <if stttdetil-' room- and fiiuiid thctn 
cold ami iniser.ible. There is nothii)" better than the American 
windows for the Xortheni American climate, particularly that of 
the colder |Mirtioii. The English windows arc suited I" the 
English ]K'.«plc ami their climate. This illustration is used for 
the pur] Mist- of its cent ral np|ilicatioti in all details of buildin<; 
work. In the matter of stouc-eurviiio there is no need ofdniiijj it 
in the buildiu^ liieiely iM-catlse some one else does it. It tuny be 
• lone because ihcre is a pnsl rcanin for il. I'mlcr certain condi- 
liotis the reason may not exist. Merc imitation is a si"ti of 
decadence. 

The Irondale, Ala., Uiml and Improveme nt f'..., will o|h-ii •• 
stone ipiariy. 
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AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENT. 

HE production of American Portland cement, while it Inn. 
thus far In-cii comparatively small, is ilicrcnsin;.'. nn<l par- 
ticularly within the |>ast few years considerable interest ha-' 1m en 
shown in improvm-; methods of manufacture anil machinery, hi 
that competition with fi.reisrti producer* is In cmiiiiit: ni'>r«' ami 
more favorable t<> the American manufacturers. 

Most of the- i-ost of producine; Portland cement bciiuz that of 
lalw.r when the pr.«-csscsof manufacture are the same, the fon-i^n 
producer* have of course a jrri-at advantage in cheap labor, hut 
there arc indications that th : s advantajjc will lie oll'sct in this 
country by signal improvements in methods, whereby working- 
men arc replaced l»y machinery, which iN expected to effect a 
(Treat wiving <.f tinic. spaccaud interest on capital. .Iinlpini; from 
all present indication* the manufacture of American Portland 
cement, now in it* initial stall's, will increase with ra[i'ul strides 
rliirin^' the next few years. 

The ilcinaml for tin- dot mortar to lie used in buildings rapidly 
erecteil is hecomin;; more ami more pronounced. Lime inorlar, 
rcijiiiriiM* external influences in the sctliiio prm-css, docs not con- 
tract uniformly on l>olh sides of walls, one of which is freely ex- 
posed to the atmosphere ami the other more or lev* protect.-.! from 
it. Cement, on the other hainl. containing within itself all the 
clement* rui-cssnry to the settinL' process is not open In the alw.ve 
objection, ami can lw used without .lander of selling ami slidiiiL' 
.In.- t» nnoipial hardness in ditlcrcut |iart> of the walls even when 
'the superimposed weight is rapidly added without allowing time 
for clictiiieiil or physical ehans_'e.* in mortar. 

The scientific investi-ration of cements of all kinds is at present 
claiminc considerable attention, am) its results art- to some extent 
hccnuiiuc manifest in the care shown by manufacturers to main- 
tain ami, if possible to improve, thc.piality of their product.-. 

The sulijeet of properly t. stiii^aii'l enmpariiis; the different kimls 
of cement in use is, however, one. to which more attention iiih/hl 
well l>c (riven l»v competent au.l unprejudiced authorities. 

As compare.1 w ith the import. . I l'.>rl]an.| cement, the American 
Portland may In- sai.l to lie far superior to a In rye ihiiuIh-i- of im- 
porter! brands; Nut it is als.. true that a considerable numlM-r of the 
imported nrtich-* tire in turn superior to the American. 
Ian. I, and interest. The form of the material, its uniformity in 
density, porosity and size, make it more easily burned, handled, 
eruslie.l ami L'rouud. ami make it a sivin-j at every siaye of the 
process; while the addition of the pitch ni.ls the tlliifortii hurnim:, 
A considerable variation existing at present in the modes of 
tcst'uiff eements is unfortunate, ami makes it Very difficult to ar- 
rive at ii cfirrect conclusion ill all eases as to the comparative 
merits of different articles, 

The followitcj description of the process of mantlfacttire n-i-d by 
the American 1 mproved < Vincnt < 'otnpaiiy at their works at Kyvpt, 
I'eiin., is taken from a paper by Mr. K. W. Lesley, ami rem I 
In-fore tin' Knjriiicer's < 'lub. at Philadelphia: 

" I'he nul'-rial use.l in the manufacture is a hydraulic linx -tone 
or cement r«H-k . ..ntainili'.' the proper chemical inuicdicnt-. The 
process is hri.Hv if follows: I he raw nek i- crn-lied ami cround 
dry. The powder thus formed is run int.. n mixer, when a small 
proportion of pitch and water is added. The moistened powder is 
then passed through a |mir or heavy rolls, bavin" matched cue- 
shaped caviti.-s, which mold into small ejrys and deliver these 
latter in front of the kilns, avoidinstiill Imndliu^. These e^^s emi 
l»e used the same day in tin- kilns if iicce-sa. y, whereas under tin- 
old processes the same stair "I* nniniifactiirc retptiivd weeks, a 
•iiifcst n.lvantai.'.'. to snv iiothint! of the immense saving of lahor, 
U 



and. moreover, l»y torminjr ports, through which the moisture in 
the CL-ys escapes, prevent* them from falling away in the kiln, 
which (hey would otherwise do, ..winy to the yeiienition of steam 
within them and the formation of mist on their outer surfaces. 
This is tin- point which in the old processes prevented placing the 
wet (Kisle in l he kilns promptly, :»nd which is here overcome by 
the use of a combust il.le. Ily this process the foreign brands arc 
fairly nu t in ]H.int of jirice. and repeated tests by leading aiilhor- 
ilics her.- anil in Kn rope show that the .ptality of the l enient made 
is c.pial to the foreign Portland." 

An article by U. .1. Friswell, in the London Hngiurr.r, March 4, 
ISM", yi\.-s .in account of "Kalis.. nic's improvements in the man- 
ufacture of Portland cement." After dcscrihini; the old priNess of 

mauufneture and poinlinc; out its luck of my and various 

other disadvantages and defects, the author savs: 

"It will he s,.,. m |" n , n, the above that the processes of luirniiiy 
and orindiiijr the cement arc by far the most costly of nil the oper- 
ations involved in its manufacture, and that they arc be»et with 
defects, both scienttlic and practical, of a very serious nature. It 
is evident thai if any (treat improveiueiit is to 1m- elici ted in the 

maiHilacliirc. the uuksI ss-ri attention must be directed to those 

portions of the |»ro. ess. It is, therefore, to this part of the Work 
that Mr. llaiisoiue has direct cil his alteiili.ni. Taking as his yuid- 
iiej principles economy of fuel, space, ami lalMtr, he ha« devised 
the followini; pioc. -s : 

"The 'slurry,' prepared by any one of the methods now in use, 
is dried on a flour heated tisusiml, or by waste yas from subscipicnt 
pr.xvsscs, 'I hi- -oft, friable and easilv crushed blocks are now re- 
duced to coarse powder, and are then ready for burning. The 
old kiln is totally als.lUhcl. and in its place a cylinder of Imilcr 
plate is Used. This j* lined with jt.mkI refractory fire-bricks set in 
tire-clay, and about every fourth row the bricks nn> set upon end, 
thus proiblciuya liilnibcr of parallel longitudinal feathers or raises 
c-xtcmliiiy completely through thccvlimlcr from eml to end. The 
outside of the cylinder is provided with two smooth rini/s or rails 
of inm. In the center a third rail is w rought into teeth, in which 
a worm is rotated at a slow speed. The two mils rest on friction 
rollers, and the whole cylinder he ins.' set at an atiL'le with the hor- 
izon, is caused to rotate slowly. This construction, though ap- 
peariii'' somewhat formidable, is in practice extremely simple, and 
similar machines, known as 'black-ash revolvers' or •n volvin^ 
bla< k-ash furnaces,' have loic r ' Im-cu and arc now in daily use in 
alkali works. The cylinder is mounted on the top of a brick-Work 
chamber divided by interior walls of bricks. The two miter cham- 
bers are filled with brick- piled in loosely, chcipierw isc. so as Co 
present a larye surface. Suppn-inj; a cylinder to be started, the 
ojH nitions will be <hs<-rilM-il. A srus produccr lM'itiy in working 
order ami delivering its mis at r«-};iilj»r rate, it is lighted anil the 
llnmc passes throiiirb the cylimler, which, in the coiirs*'ofa (Vw 
hours, attains a white heat. The waste heat fn>-ii the revolver has 
also pa-si-d tlirou^'h ami hcateil the riyht-haiid division of tbc j.'ci)- 
erator to a bright cherry ml. A shunt valve is now opetiiil, 
i-.m-iiii: the waste jjases to |>ass. throtiyh the left hand generator, 
while the _'as from the producer is causisl to (low th|o»|o|, i|„. 
heated ri^ht-hand cbainlH r. and thus arrives at the mouth of the 
revolver idri-aily intensely betitcd. The n-sult of this is that au 
itiiinedi.ite economy ..f fuel is prodiiciil, and to avoid overheat it 
will be necessary to reduce the yus supply. Purine the whole 
op.-nition the air nee. s«urv lor combustion is also heated by pa>s- 
i ii.ir down a separate division of the regenerator, where it rci-.-ives 
bent from tbc walls of the outer compartments. ,\s M ..ui as the 
ri^ht-band chamber U«f\n» to co..|, the fnruacc-nmii reverses his 
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shunt valve, and tin- fresh -pi* is turned through tin- hot regen- 
erator, w lii Ic tin- waste combustion producl.- are hcatinir that 
which has cooled <li«wn. The effect of this method of working is 
to return inti> die fiirnrec tin heat which in ordinary nx thnds «f 
work noes up die chimney. Nil startlino innovation imim save 
in the application of tin- method to cement inakiiiL'. Kcu'cncrative 
furnaces arc in Use nil i.vcr the world, ami an intelligent furnace 
man will learn how to manage >mc in a few hours. 

"We have now to turn our attention t» tlu» < tent, which, 

taken from the drying floor, wc described as crushed to a coarse 
powder. The powder i* lifted liy any innvi nient mechanical 
nrnin.L'ClucUt :■ h<>|>| n r. placed at the Upper end of the revolver; 
from this it fall- in a steady -Imwcr tltimnfli flic jiniw to the lower 
-iiie ip|" the cylinder, anil lodjrc- between the feather-. As the 
advalieinjr «idc o)" the eyliniler ri«cs it 's lifted until the leather 
attain* Mieh an inclination as to shoot it ..H' ;i^tiin through the 
(lame to the bottom om e more, hut owiti;r to the incline, several 
inchc- nearer to the lower eml. As the revolver moves on, this 

ojMiatioti continues a^iin an<l ujrain. I In ■ powder i- < stnutly 

lifteil ami slot diroutrli the flame in showers, •rrnilitally ncltinij 
nearer and nearer Iodic lower ami hotter eml of the cylinder, until 
at last it falls out into a receptacle at the lower end. In practice 
it is found desirable to rotate the evlinder at such a Rite that any 
jriven particle of cement lakes :i1mhiI thirty minutes to travel from 
one cud to thcothcr, •luring which lime it has hcen lifted and idiot 
throiisrh the llaiuc aUutl fifty linns. 

" The jwiwilcr has now arrived at the outside of the furnace, and 
Iwviiic hcen deliveicd onto a floor to cool, U at once ready for 
v'rindin'j ; that is it is in the simc state as the clinker after hein;.' 
seven davs in the kiln. I'liKkc eenietit clinker, however, it docs 
not consist of lump- wcitrhiiij: from 14 pounds downward, and as 
hard as L'ninite, hut of a coarse .-and. Nor does it consist of an 
oveihurnt skin, a pmperlydiurut inner portion, and a possibly 
umlcrbnrnt center : hut if the operation has hcen properly carried 
out, each fragment has been healed to exactly the proper decree. 
A .train, the fuel used i- mis ; consequently no mixture of coke 
n-li ha.- taken place, and the cement is really what it professes to he. 

"The next question to lie considered is the economy of fuel 
••Hin ted liv the use of "ras-producers. Instead of consuming coke, 
doc require only to lie fed with slack, coal dust, or anything that 
will liuru, ted in at intervals through the hopper. A two-cylinder 
works would require for its daily service prohalil y one ^us-produccr 
capaMc of converting alM.ut six hundred weight of slack per hour 
into pi>. 

"These producers are chamhers of brick-work in w hich a |w>r- 
tion of the fuel biirnin;.' converts the ri'st into i/as, a small jet of 
steam bcin-r lilown ill. 

"The results derived from this plan of <j:is firinir are : { I i Pos- 
sibility >if workiiifr with re^eiicmtivc furnae. -, thus savinir all 
hejit pa>s*inir from the revolver; I'-'j use of about three huixlred- 
uci.dit of cheap slack per Ion of cement in-tead of -even hundred 
weight of coke; t.tl complete combustion nfnll fil-|, the s;c»lu in- 
jected bcin^ decomposed bv the reddtot chid- r • . and pislileinir 
carlionic oxide and hydrogen : i 4 ) the eenien i> kept entirely free 
from fuel ash. 

"In additio.i the revolver ^rives us the following advantages: 

"f 1 > Keonoiny of .sjkici>, two revolvers with thcirappurteiiances, 

"(°) ('ontinnous working day and niidit ; 
and one in reserve covering "OH square feet, turniii'.' out the -jimc 
weiirht of ci'inenl as elevi n kilns eovi rin<r 4,4'M> -ijtiar ■ feel : 

"I'll I^-ss freijiient necil of repairs, ;e- the cont inuiuts heat 
involves no racking like the alternate heatini; and cooling; 



"(4) Eeoiioiuy of rcpaii>, which are simple and cheap; 
">.'}) Iv-onomy in litvt <sisl : 

"(t*>) K.-otiomv in triiiidiu-. a >rninular wind Ixinj: pp H luc<.l in- 
stiatl of 1uiii|l- of < linkcr, whcndiy ciushers nr.- quite aliolished, 
ami the wear and tmr of the millstones greatly rediuol : 

"1.7) Keonoiny <d" hand laUir. Uevolver eenietit can !«• handled 
on the Aiueriean elevator system ; 

lui|>roved rpialiiy from (a) non-mixture with fuel ash; •/)) 
neither over hiiruiiijr nor under huruinu ; 

"C.h Increased control over thcpiality ofceim nt, it heiiiL' pos- 
sihle to stop, increase or diminish the flow of crushed slurry ami 
to vary it* quality at any lime : 

"(ID; Fewer losses hy accident. The ordinary kiln mire charged 
and find must hum out, whether chtirtrcd wroiiyrly or riyhtly. 
while, as lH l'ore stated, any error in material can lie rcetili.-d in a 
revolver as soon as discovered. 

"{ 1 1 ) Pei fei t control of temperature ; 

"Ami, lastly, power of varying the temperature accordin-r to 
the nature of the material. 

"In addition to the method of hiiruin^ just descrihed, Mr 
l»aiis-une has iiitroiluced another improvement, which however is 
avniluUc only in certain districts. This is the introduction of a 
new material in eciuenl-makin^ in the fi.rm of hlast-funiace slno." 



THE LANGUAGE OF PRECIOUS STONES. 
The quality of liinpioi- ini|tarts a pro^jM-ritv in love, 
('hrysolitc was iiH il as an amulet a^iinst evil passions and <lc- 
spoiideiicy. 

Theo| M il imparts appreheii'ioii ami insight, and is the cmhlein of 
unrealized hope. 

Coiijiijral felicity was <vinl.oli/ed hy the Hanh.nyx, which it was 
h< lieved to insure. 

The topaz was thought to promote fidelity and friendship, and 
calm internal passions. 

The di ml has the mystic svmholism of li«j],t and purity, failh 

and uprivhtuess of character. 

The prupcrticM of I he aniet hysl arc t» calm the jrcissiolisof I he IhkI v 
and prevent druukeuiicss. 

The hloodstouc wns tliouirht hy the ancients to impart courage, 
prudence, fortitude, ami siahility of character. 

The moonshine was the- cmhlein of the merchant prince, and 
siu'iiilied well-directed industry ai d the arts id* peace. 

< iarnet or carluincle r-'prcM iits constancy of pur|K»se and fidelity 
todulv. It is pre-cinincntlv the sohlier's trem. 

The ruhy was thought to -juanl against uu friendliness, and par- 
ticularly that form s4M'oimnoii in antiquitv - poisotiinjr. 

The sapphire signifies iiKidesty and charity of opinion and was 
thought to |MfSse-s the power of hn-akiliir the s|>ells i>fiiia^'ie. 

Tlicicate or ehiilcnlony rcprcH'iits physical prosperity, and it is 

the -t of the athlcle ami physician, ami imparts longevity and 

health. 

The emerald syinholizes trnlh. and was Ueli. vi.l to secure jrood 
faith and happiness in friendship ami home. It wiisalso the appro- 
priate einhlem lor a judoc or lawyer. 

SHOOT THE DOVES. 
"Would you like a while dove placed a hove the tomlistoiie?'' he 
asked of the widow . "No, sir, I think not," she answered with a 
si^li ; "our next door nci^hhor used i» keep doves, an' il was all 
could do to stop John from shootm' '. in." 7Vor/ Tow*. 

It is .sjiid that less than one per cent, of the liuildilif: material of 
New York Citv is of stone. 
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GOVERNMENT ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. 

architects ot the country are using their best «>ihIcjiv*m-s to 
>2' have change* made in the work of the government architect's 
• •(lire. It is a fact that the work of this office is not it credit to the 
country in niatt«'i> of design. In construction everything is «iti«- 
fm-lory !t« far as is generally know n. Tin; work if inordinately 
ex|H-nsive for various reasons, which might he named, but it is 
nio.il at (unit in mutters of design. There is effort enough, in an 
irregular, nnsj stcmatic way, but it is not pnqicrly directed, and 
there is not knowledge enough. The Chicago postofliee awl custom 
house ilh every one knows is a wretched affair. Tlie New York 
pmslotticc is erode, indeed; the same nmv be xititl of that >>f Hoston. 
The Philadelphia luiilt litikr is large nn<l imposing, but ugly. 
The Cincinnati structure whii'h has la-en in the office during the 

udministruti (several of the architect* is of the same type. It 

is large, massive awl ugly. 

It is the desire of the architects of the country, that the govcrn- 
inent work should be of the highest type, rather than of the crude, 
eoiiinuui character which lias made its record in the past. To that 
cud they are working. Jt is their desire to have the design at least 
<-4inil for outside the government office, design to Im' selected in 

competition, restricted and judged by < pclcnt authority. The 

business or executive purl of the work might be under government 
control, but nil designs and details should lie eared for according 
to the general plan whii'h the arehileets hud in mind. The follow- 
ing is from a comiiiuiiication of Mr. Adler to the Inland Arrliih-H: 

t |mn thr matter <>l ruii-iiii; the desii-ns nf government tmildiiiK" to he 
made outside of the olhVc t,f i he sii|iervi*iii|gnrrhil<'et hv the victors in ciim- 
|>'litioiis nrraiiKisI .|»-riully fur eieli |ntrlictil<ir liuihlini;. we 'mind lluit 
Mr. Kr.tvt did mil agree with our < oiinn ilUs- nur with the iii-nfi'twinn at 
lurifc, We believe, however, thin thr iiilrlili.ni>. uf Mr. r'nn-t wen- of the 
Issit, mid wen- t-oikviiiivd that 21 little 111. ire exiierietice in thr maniiKciucnt 

of his othec would del xtrnle In him the futility of his etlnrt* lu produce 

the hii(lie*l t,*riide of nurk iwhirh he U undoubtedly striving fori when his 
own time i« taken 11 )• with m. ninny demits of administration, and when this 
work is crowding mi him to sw-h am extent 1 then' lire imw in hiind i-ijrlity 
hnildiiijr-, custiiti- upward of 1, 000,000; t hut even wi n- he relrivisl f r> nil 
the routine nf administrative work, he would liml lhat no one mind conld do 
jiistiit- In the artistic rct|uirrniciit» "t solve the enifiiieerinii iirobleius inei- 
dentnl 10 such an uittfrcpution of buildings. It is our Is-lief that Mr. Kreret 
is honest, aiutiitime. rind zeiih.its, and that he w ill, as m»*u as he bus felt the 
full force of th%' ditiieiilties which l*su-t him. I'oneliide with ns that if the 
national government is to Mriiti' anhil. durnl service at least cijii.il to that 
engaged hv its indiviilu.il eiti/eii". it must desist from burdening a single 
otlicial with la»k* suHicieiit for any twenty of the liest arrhilccu in the 
roiliil r y. We therefoiv deemed it cxjiediriit to |KN»l|ione the introduction 
nf the hill |.re|iarcd by Mr. ISell, and amended by the I'ntiimitU-c. ton luture 
dale, when we I>o|n- Mr. I n ret will join us in our suiijmrt «f thai or a 
similar hill. 

THE TESTING OF MATERIALS FOR MORTAR. 

lu the eleventh annual re|tort of the executive lmurd of the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., :tp|>cnrs a special report on cement mortars 
for use in public work. Professor Charles I). Marx ami Alfred 
M. Musscrnp, ofCornell University, did much with theex|ierinienttd 
work, and their investigation* shows a decided advance in this line 
of research. 

In nildition to the 11*1111! tests nf strength by breaking briquettes, 
the sand was tested to determine ii» '-void-." The ground was 
taken that sand whose grains lie close together, presenting a mill- 
iiutini of voids, is the best lor making mortar and cement. The 
method of testing wits to ram dry sand into a ^nuluateil cylinder, 

mid then to introduce by siph tL'e enough water to fliMid its upper 

stirfuce. The volume of water jnive the amounts of voids. Cements 
Were tested ill the same way, but in this case, by a suiri/cstioii of 
Professor Fuetitcs, <■« uil oil wits used its the liijuid. The general 
dislui tion front the tests was that the larger the aniouiil of tine 
malerial, the worse the sand for mortar. Yet a certain amount, 
not exceeding twenty jM-r cent of fine siliceous mailer, may be tul- 
missible.— Srirnliju- y|wt<-rtnin. 



A CORRECTION. 

Ill the stone tests made liyficneraKiilmoro, which were publishe*! 
in the hist number of Stonk, it may have liecu noticed that there 
were a manlier of specimens which showed bad indeed. To one 
not acquainted with the stotte market of thLssccliim this fact would 
not appear significant, it would merely imlicute that the sloue was 
not of a satisfactory rpialily. In truth, some of the worst samples, 
as indicated by the tests, were from some of the tpiarries which 
were known to be entirely satisfactory as to their product at that 
time, and have since met with a pmnotinosl sticeesH in a business 
way. How could this lie. lVofessor Collett explains it. He was, 
lit the time the tests were made, a member of the state house commis- 
sion h l>< I subsetpieiitly stutegeoloj{i«l. He was Instrumental in having 
the work done. As wsin 11s the result was made known publically, he 
went to the tpiarries in question to sec wlmt was the matter. The 
ipiarrvmcu themselves did not understand it. In one particular 
case the owner said that he had sent I'nt to get the simples. 
"Where i* Put," suit I Professor Cullett, "brinjj him here." "Well 
here he is." "Pat, where did you (jet Mini sample of stone ?" iisketl 
Professor Collett. "Hijiht over hereout of the pile," mid he jMiinted 
to a lot of rubbish, and a place where they had been burning souie 
huzs. "Why ilitl you j»ct it there; why didn't you jtet it from the 
quarry V Pat didn't know . He probably thought that stone tests 
were all nonsense anyhow. In another ease the samples were 
dressed alter brinj; screwed up in a vise ami were subjected to all 
sorts of iniquities before U'iug brought to the attention of the 
expert. The result was that they made a lmd showing. This was 
true of the stone from the following quarries: Dunn it Co., Hege 

* Jackson, Dark Hollow Stone Co.. awl Simpson & Archer. 

PROPOSED ABOLITION OF DUTY ON CEMENT. 

The pro|Kisition to place cement on the free list in what is known 
as the Mills Tariff Bill has brought out a statement from those 
interested in the cement industry in this country, which we publish 
in another column. 

Cement h> certainly n manufactured article. In view of this fact, 
therefore, and that even tariff reformer* oiily'urge that strictly raw 
materials and articles not produced in this country lie put 011 the 
free list and are agreed that the tariff on articles should Ik- so 
adjusted as to interfere as little as possible « ith the wages of laborers* 
in the United States, it would seem that the abolition of the small 
existing duty of 20 per cent, on cement is not justified. Tin- 
result would be to lower the rate of wages of tliiine engaged in tlutt 
industry, and check the manufacture and increase by at least u 
portion of that 20 per cent, the income of foreign manufacturer*. 

• - .1 iHin'enfl A rrh i//rf . 



A NEW MONTHLY. 

The I>. II. ltanck Publishing Co., of this city, have issued tin- 
first number of a :i2-ptige monthly, with title of Stone. Tin- 
pages correspond in si/.e to those of the ( Vuy- Worker, but they un- 
divided into two columns instead of three. The work is to 1>,. 
devoted to stone in till its varied relations. It proposes to disviin.-* 
the qualities of stone ami its various adaptations in architecture 
and in other arts the methods of working it front the quarry to 
the finished block in position, and the several uses to which stone 
may lie applied. The first number mukes a very eredituhlo 
appearance Isdh in its matter and tyjMigraphy, nnd is proftisM-lx- 
illustratcd by engravings. Stone occupies a field which iti this 
region has In-en vacant hitherto. In no point have our buiU)«>r> 
blundered worse than in the selection of stone for eX|H*ecl situ- 
ations. We welcome Stone, and hope it will achieve siit-ft-H* l»v 
deserving it. — Thf Chtij Worker. 
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A CINGALESE ROCK FORTRESS. 
For the first time for a number of years, the Sigiri ltock, in 
Ceylon, ha* been scaled by u Kumpcau, tin- feat on this occasion 
licing performed by Ctctieml Lennox, who command* (In- tmopis 
in tin- Ul:«(i<l. It i* said, indeed, that only one Kumpenn, 
Mr. Creasy, ever succeeded in reaching tin" summit. Tin- rock is 
cylindrical in shape, ami tin- bulging sides render tin* ascent very 
difficult and dangerous. There lire galleries nil round, a groove 
alHiut four inches deep being eut in the solid nick. This rises 
r-pinill v, 11 ml in it are fixed the foundation brick*, which support 
a platform about six feet broad, with a ehuimiu-eoatod wall about 
nine feet high. The whole structure follows the curves and contour* 
of the solid r«M'k ( and i* cunningly constructed *o a* to make the 
most of any natural support the fouudaliou can afford. In-line 
place* (he gallery ha* fallen completely away, hut it still exhibit* 
flight* of fine marble stc]*. High up on the rock are *everol 
figure* of Buddha, but it i* a mystery how the arti*t got there, or 
how, liciug there, he was able to curry on hi* work. The fortifica- 
tion* consist of platform*, ouc above the other, *up|mrtcd by massive 
retaining nail*, each commanding the other. Owing to the falling 
away of the gallery, the ascent iu part* had to be made up a jht- 
|H-mlicular lace of thcclitf, and fienend Lennox and four unlive* 
were left to do the latter part of the ascent alone. The top tliey 
fimnd to he a plateau about an acre in extent, iu which were two 
*<piare tank* with*ide* 30 yanl* and 15 respectively in length, cut 
out of the *olid nick. A palace i* believed to have existed on the 
*unirnit at one time, although time, weather, and the jungle have 
obliterated all trace* of it. During the decent the fir*t comer had 
to guide the foot of the next into a safe figure, but nil reached the 
bottom *afely after two hours and a half. It is said that the amount 
of work cxj>endcd on the galleries is incredible, and the writer of 
the account of the feat doubt* if nil the machinery of modem t ime* 
could accomplish the *tuj>cndnus work that was achieved here in 
old day* by manual labor alone.— Sfiaitifir Ameriran. 

AN ODD FACT ABOUT GUN COTTON. 
When gun cotton or other high explosive are freely cx|M>wil 
upon an inm anvil and detonated, say* a chemical expert, the ex- 
plosive leaves a deep and |>crmaiient impression ujion the surface 
of the metal with which it was in < tact. The impression pro- 
duced by the exploding nuts* i* an almost exact copy of that face 
of the explosive which was in contact with the metal. This is be«t 
observed with gun cotton, for, from the nature of the material, it 
cam be shaped according to faucv, and such figure* and design* 
a* one wishes can he stamped u|mui it* surface. Thus if a disk of 
gun cotton, on the face of which the letters "V . S. N." and the 
date "1**4" are indented, Ik- detonated, it will be found that the 
letters and figure* will be reproduced in the iron, and most *in- 
gulur of all these phenomena, they will l>c indented in the iron 
just a* they were in the gun cotton. 

Dynamite is so instantaneous in it* action that a green leaf cam 
lie compressed into the hardest steel lsforc it has time to flatten. 
One of the experiment* at the United State* Torpedo Works was 
to place some leaves between two heavy flat piece* of iron, set 
them on a firm foundation and see what gun cotton would do 
in forcing the iron piece* together. A charge was placed upon 
them by compressing the gun cotton into a cylindrical form about 
one inch thick and three or four inches in diameter, through the 
center of which a hole is made for a cap of fulminate of mercury, 
by which the gun cotton i* exploded. The reaction was so great, 
from merely bciug exploded in the open air, that one of the iron 
pieces was driven down upon the other ijuick enough to catch an 
impression of the leaves before they could escape. 



THE NEW YORK CAPITOL ASSEMBLY CEILING. 

It may lie known that the vaulted stone ceiling of the assembly 
room iu the New York slate capitol ha* given a great deal of trouble 
because of its settling, a«d consequent fracture from en use* not 
fully determined . The commission in charge recently gave it 
as their opinion that the ceiling should be replaced by a much 
lighter structure of wood or metal, which for acoustic reason* thev 
suggested should Ik- flat. At this the architect* protest iu the 
following language: 

The Commission appointisl liy the Assembly during (he present session, 
whose report of A|iril 'Jfi, IH*>, is now before us, sum* up the defects of the 
Assembly Cham tier by the statement (luil 

''The ruin of the vaulted ceiling is due u> the fuel lh»t the design and 
iiiciIknI of construction mid the loadingof these iirehe* nnd vault* have been 
KHeh a* to give pressures which have resulted in the disintegration of ihe 
ntnicfuiv." 

Thin mean* that these vault* are either not in equilibrium ..r that thev 
hsivc been out of ei|iiilibriiiui in the past, and thnl the in j tin- done :it that 
time lino not been repaired, or l*>th, and ihi* conforms to our own conclu- 
sion* and thriM' of the Commission of IXSi 

The present Commission nevertheless recommends the demolition of the 
vault* rind of various other uiasxc* of masonry, and the siilistiliilion of 
wihkI, inrtat and slalc, in order "not to throw lateral presMire on the outer 
Willi*, and so as to load the supporting walls below the Assembly < 'IiihiiUt 
iu little «* possible." Inasmuch, however, a* iu (act the present ceiling 
throw* no lateral pressure on the outer walls, n> the »up|iorting walls below 
the Vssembly ( bamlier are not overloaded, and as the < ominissiou itself 
reports that "Ihe settlement of the fonndalions has Ins n slight and not very 
irregular," thus showing that (her an- not overloaded, the extensive 
demolition |iro|ai~cd seemed to be ipiite unn.vcwarv. The deterioration, 
the caiiM- of which we have already explained, bus advanced so farsincc 
lSS'J that in plain- of the "slight repairs" we then ri-eouimemlisil it may now 
be necessary lo reconstruct (he three central v ault*; hut we ean we no reason, 
engineering, architectural or economical, why die vaulting should be 
replaced by "a ceiling of wihm! or of metal." If it would In- discreditable 
to the stale that the vaulted ceiling should fail, through utiiacicnlilic eoii- 
Htniclion or through negbt't, it would be less discreditable to Ihe slate that 
it should U- superseded for insuffieienl reuMins. All of w bieh is res(Hi lfully 
submilled. Kiomtz, Hn iiauin>n A ( v 

May :i, 1S.*H. 

SCALE OF WAGES 

at present in force in New York City : 

Hrowustone cutters, $4.50 per eight-hour day. May 1 to Dec. 1, 
and $4 per eight-hour day Dec. 1 to March I. 

Marble rubber* $2.50(a3.00 a duv, 

Marble |sdisher* $2.50 a day. 

Marble sawyers, $2.0Ofv. 2.50 a day. 

Fmnier* 40 cent* an hour, nine-hour day, eight hour* on 
Sat unlay. 

Stone mason*, $4 for nine-hour day. 

Marble cutters $3.00(«3.50 nine-hour clay, eight hour* Saturday. 
Bluestoue cutters and Hugger* 84 font ninc-hounlav, eight hour* 
Sat tin lay. 

(tranile-cutters, $3.50 for a nine hour day, eight hour* Sal unlit v. 
Brownstone rublH-rs, $2.50 for a nine or ten-hour day. 
Rock drillers $2.75 on contract work, $3.25 on foot work for a 
ten-hour day, eight hours Satunhtv. 

Quarrymeti, $2.50 for n nine-hour day , eight hours Snttinlay. 

TROUBLE OVER IMPORTED WORKMEN. 

The stonc-cuttcrsof Kansas City talk of pncscctiting the Missour 
Valley SloncH-utters' AsscM-intion for inducing English stone- 
cutters to go to Kansas City a* so>>n a* they arrive al Castle 
(lanlen on the representation that then- was no strike in that city. 
The Englishmen are union men and iu |s..ir cin umstanc. s. 

The /VnyiYwor A-jt, the leading gu* iotinuil of America, ha* removed 
from Philadelphia lo New York, and will be hereafter issued scrui- mouth! v 
It is a remarkably *ueies*fnl>urnal iu every rc*|*-cl. 
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A CORD OF STEEL FOR CUTTING STONE. 

The follow in,: from an unidentified clippi:.:: t"p in which pre- 
pared a rewritten item in the last numl* r of Stone attnu (•-.! con- 
siderable attention. \V«- Ik r. -ivt it in lull : 

• A lifr^-iirn ■ • .nt i mi|m .rjirv rvc ntly .1. - ril»-d am w saw fr culling 
stone, consisting of a twisted ...r.l i.f >tr< I. made t.. run annuel 
pulley- like a baud-saw. Thi- ap|<ar.iln- li.i.- now been |M-r!'cete.| 
ami put into u.-c. The cord empl-iv.-d i- ...m]s~.d . .(' thru -It! 
wires nilln-r |.*«s, Iv twi-t.-d together, but r>-t. li • -« I ti-ht over the 
pulleys, an<l is run at a Iul'Ii rate of qiecd. Tin- -wift -in t . ->i..n 
of blow- from the rid-. -- of th, ,ord ,h liv, ml al..it.' a narrow Hi..- 
<li-int<-L'rat<' tin- stone rapidly, ami tin- loo-cm-d |»:irtii I.— .utiUiLf 
nuiolii: tli*' win's nl' tin- cord are said materially to help the . ro-ion. 
However this may the ctT.-cf .,f the -aw. which is ullou.dto 
prc-s lightly on tin- block of stone beneath it, is much -realer tlian 
that of the onlinury blades supplied with suml. tin- usual rati of 
cutting ill lilm-ks of oolite or -oft limestone Ixin.; iils.ut '.M inche- 
an limir, aii'l in Carrara marlili- a little nioiv than !• inches an In. nr. 
Tin lutnl granite of Brittany is cut at tin- rate ..f marly an inch 
3(ii' I a quarter an hour, ami even p.rphyrv run h<- worked at t lit' 
ral<- of cioht-teiilhs uf an inch an hour- In rougher eutlinj.'. such 
as is <loii<- at tin' quarries, the saw ran Ik- driven more rapidly ami 
with greater pressure on the stone, ami its efficiency is increased 
ah.. tit i.m-lhir.l. 

"In rertain niarlil*- quarries in lis this procc—. whieh is 

known by th<- name of it* inventor, M. (Jay, is used ..n an exten- 
sive scale, the hloeks of stmie iK'injr not only divid<-d for use, hut 
extracted from tin- quarry entirely l»v tin ans of the cord saw. In 
listing it forqii irryin^ a siiitubl • portion of the surface of a stralum 
of marlile is first eh ar.il in the usual inanner, ami a drill is brought 

•i| the onnmil rv*ciiililin<r the •liamoml drill. e.\eej)t that the 

cylinder of sh.i t st.n l of w hich it is mad* has no iliaiuomls set in 
tin' nlu'e, hut i« fe«l with a hanl iiietallie powder, apparently re- 
seiiihlino the . hilled iron sand us*il in this country foreutliiiL' and 
p.ilishiii'r ynmite. Willi this drill, which is driven by a pulley and 
rope, a little shaft is easily driven int.. marlile at (he rate of 2 feet 
an hour, eiittiu^ out a eylimler of -.ton.- 27 inches in diameter, 
which is then detached and lifted out, and form- a salable block 
w ithout further treatment. Two of these drill-holes bavin- |„ , „ 
sunk at a suiudile distance u|«irt, guides are set up in them, on 
which move frames carrying' pulleys of a diameter somewhat less 
' 1 1 in i that of the hole, ami over lh< -c pulleys a conl saw is stretched. 
Motion is imparted to the pulleys by a simple system of trans- 
mission, and the -aw ruts without interruption until (heliottom ..f 
the drill pits- is reached. In this way hloeks of any mxc ran Ik' 
taken out with a wa-te from -aw ami drill cuts amount in- to only 
about one-half of 1 percent., while the Ions by the usual method.- 
orqilarrvin- is often :!. r ) or 40 j« r cut. of the whole amount of 
-tone extracted. The saving „f tin,,, is . vet. orcuter than the 
economy of material, the new appliances no ..i.q.Iishiin:, it is .-aid. 
lft times as iiiueli work in a "riven period a- was possible under the 
old mi Ihods. We arcin.t infonneil its to the life of the «leel c.rd, 
hut ju.lL'iiifr from the favorable report, it must lie an efficient 
abradcr." 

FROM QU1NCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 
All exchange say-: Kv. rv one seem- t ,, |„. |„ IS y 1, „„„_ .„ H | 

we never saw tr.nh- looking hetier at tin- . season. If stoel; was 
plentiful, stone cutlers would he very scarce, and there is now m> 
necessity fur any imin workin-at less than the hill of prices. There 
is no nerd either for any man to Ik- in doul.t as to the value of his 
work; all he has to do is to show his diagram to the walking ,lelc- 

.irate who will ..11 him what he *|, .. t. That is his husincs.., 

ami he is well |.;u.l lor it. 



MAKING ROMAN MORTAR. 

It mi-ht Ik well, s:,ys the fndii^riid M'orU, to (--view Imw the 
ancient Uoiiiau- inuna-,,1 their mortar, and »cc if there i-anythiii- 
to Ik- hanesl on the mortar sul.j. < t. The iiiformmiou in qiieslinn 
is ••lired'at the public with L'leut caution, as it is well kimwn fin 
t'hiea.j.., what a hi- strike a lillle matter will kindle. It would he 
hardly .-afc for the architectural n adi rs to incorporate the follow- 
inir dioi lious for mortar makiii- into their s|Hritieatious. 

The famous Im.mi;iii rtar, which has stood the test of un- better 

than any ..(her known to man. was prejmrcd with "ix-at care. 
If A victor siivs that the material m.w called Komaii ei in. nl 
a ditf'en-nt affair, and Was unknown to the Koinans, nor did they 
Us.- natural hydraulic line- or artificial Portland cement. 

Their mortar was. ,p.r-e,| a- follows: One part slaked : rich) 

lime; one part brick dust i known in India as To..rkec, and used 
there for the same pui|Hise i ami two part- clean river sand. If 
quarry ..r pit -.-mil was to be had ■ which they preferred ,, thn c parts 
of the latter were siili-litiiti .1. The caix- u>e>l in storing; the saiul, 
lime and brick dust far exceeded the precautious now taken by the 
most slriel engineers. 

Th. v . xcavated imniens.' pits, liin.l them with masonry, and 
erected a nsif. or even a vault, over them. Here the sami, after 
bciiiir s<'ri'cn.-.l, was s.cured from the weather. Tlie lime was 
s|K'cifieil to be slaked a year U'fore iisuil'. It w:us spread out in 
larj:.- shells, ami the slakin- wasearriol on by the influence of tin- 
air aim. «-! without any ailini-liirc of water. 

When hydraulic mortar was required, the Koiuaus siihslituteil 
pu/v.olana for the brick dust. This wtus earct'illlv screened anil 
kept dry. In short, the mortar makers of ancient Konn , whonever 
did anything all their lives but mix innrtar, went through their 
work with such care and accuracy that we should require a chemical 
labonifory to do as well. # 

THE POTENTIAL ENERGY OF GUNPOWDER. 
When v'nupow.ler is burned the temperature rises to about 4.<M«i a 
F.. and the h.-:it. d ;as ? whieh are prodlieeil. if unconfined, have 

a volume several hundred times as ^ivnt as the original volnr f 

(lie pinpowdcr: bill if confined in the space ori-iuallv occupied bv 
the j;uiq ow.l.'i;, they exert. ac.'oi<lin^ to Abel and Nobel, a pres. 
sure of ahiiiil 1ir,,0t)il pounds on the square inch, the total em r-v 
of a ] >< • 1 1 1 1 > I of powder lH'in>r a little under 5011 loot-tons. The en- 
ergy manifested by exploding ounpowder has led luaiiv persons t<> 
ilu.'iL'ine that this substanec ini:_dit lie eeonoii'icallv iitili/.ed as a 
motive power, and enoines have been devised tor this purpose ; hut 
a comparison ..fits potential eneriiy with thai of coal shows that, 
fortspuil wi i'jhls, irniijHiwiler |kis>i-sm*s but one-tenth of the enerj.'V 
of coal, ami that its potential energy does not equal even that of 
the carbon which forms one of ils own constituents, while, more- 
over, its nxvp'ii is supplied in a very expensive form. Besides, 
in its use in modern ^'iins, the actual etiersry realized is only from 
one-t. ntb t» on. -fifth of the theoretical amouiit. C. II. M«itr»c in 
Srrllmir's Mttyn'mr. 

STILL RESPECTABLE. 

There is a tablet in an Ktl^li-h cemetery w ith the following in- 

scrij.lioii ; "Tlerc lie- the body of , who for ninny- vears con- 

.llicled a highly respn table m neral bu-iness in an ad joininc; village, 
which is now continued by his widow. N. B. - No trust -iven." 

Tin- |K ieei,ta-.'e of stone construction in New Orleans is very 
small. \ cry littlest. .lie is Used even in foundations. The customa- 
ry foundation with unt-1 biiil.lin;.'- is (onlay thick planks on tlu- 

f:r<iiiml and lay brick iq (hem. The planks are in the water 

and do „..! ,.,|. 
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THE RESISTANCE OF STONE TO CRUSHING. 

Twenty years aj;o it was common in experiments on orushin;: t« 
bed tht test specimens of ri«i.l materials, like stone, on lend plates, 
with an iik'ii of seouriiifMinilorni distribution of pros,siirc on the 
faces at which tin' cru-hiii^ pressure is applied. Tin- :inthor has 
I<iii' n - had tin- o|iiuioii linn tosupporl blocks for criisliiiiL' on n plastic 
support is wrohir in principle. Hence, iucx|>orimciitson thccrush- 
in^T of stone, ami of Portland cciuciil ami concrete. In- has adopted 
tin' plan of preparing the faces on vvliicli tin- ertishinj; pressure aols 

with a thin layer of plaster. TJiis ran be cjisily worked to su tli 

ami parallel surfaces, used to receive tin imu plates of tin- crush 
in;; •duioklcs dircetlv if in-ec*.«ary : but I In- author jicnerally inter- 
|«M'^ a "hi-i t of inillhoarrl. which is a wry hanl ami only slightly 
compressible material. It seemed il.sinil.li- to try what was the 
difference of the orushini< -troiiL'th ot blocks -11pporl.il in those two 
way*. Two series of l-inch cubes of 1'orllaml -loin- ami Yorkshire 
•j-rit were obtained of wry imifonn quality. The results of tin- 
test* are ifi vt-11 below. Tim author has Im-ou surprised at 1 tit- wry 
•jrcul reduction of strength which ..ceurs when a thin plati- of 
plastic material like kail is 1 1 r— < 1 on the laces to which the crushing 
pn>*ure is applied. It will lie seen that the pressure of Mocks be- 
tween load plates is in .me ca.-c only thnv-h'ft lis, anil in another 
only three-sevenths, of Ihnl of blocks prepared with piaster ami 
crush<-d between millh.iard. One block was ei inciite.l carefully 
between two rijjiil iron parallel surfaces, ami this carriei) a little 
more, lmt only a little more, load than the block prewired with 
pkister ami eruidicd lietwecu loose millboards. An examination of 
the mode of fracture of the blocks shows why the lead has sodan- 
•reroii.- an cileet on |he strength. The blocks crusheil between 
millboard- sheared approximately at 45° in the way well under- 
stood, forming regular pyramids; hut the blocks . rushed In-twecti 
lead bloke ui> into a number of vertical prisms w ith nearly vertical 
faces. The lead flowing under tin- crushing pressure produced by 
friction a tension iu the hlock at ri^ht angles to the erusliin-r 
pressure, tearing tin- Idoek in pieces mid completely altering the 
allele of fracture. The pressure of fluidity of lead is known to bo 
from H to three tons per senate inch, and the.-,, pressures were ex- 
ceeded in the crushing ox|ierinicii1.s. 

The result seems important, hcenu-c it is still a common practice 
to use lead, or deal, or some other plastic or compressible material 
in crushing; exper'uneiits, and il is not generally known that llii- 
lets the otK-cl of diminishing the eru-hiu^ resistance. 

cm SHIN.. W<WNl; ltl.ll.-Ks. I-IV ct'lUJs • UCUOX I M M KI.V ... 

1 K— ri]- Crusl.iiiK Sins* in 

li >f l.-a.l in tons 

»t ion-, |ier s.|. fl. 

Portland : 

VW> .".T.ii'i-'t .*i|i;..ts| |:.(v» .-t-n two millboards ..a mcli face, 

XV, .V.'.llOO 4<-.!l.s;-J ■ ,,| : ,tc ,,( I. a.l on each face, 

V.S ):,.(►% (OS S line |.|;,|e ,,( Lad ..II cull face I" 

smaller lli oi fa.-c- all round. 

•VI? rt:t..V» -".I'.i.'.f.l l lovc |>lal<s oH- adoi, carl. la.. . 

Yorkshire Uril: 

■VRi 7V.7-J 7|-J.oso Il, tw.vn t«o miltb.iirds ..II e:.cl» f.iee. 

:>\2 sO.O'i Tlii.sf, IVnnnlisI lictMci'ti two -Iron); ir..n 

1. Litis, will, plasli r ..I I'uris. 

Mu --XH- «"••_■ (>■„■ ,.ln.,..n ra.-l, nice. 

•'ill :t-*..!M) . ■.•.■»>.-'7i Tluv.. plates ot load 01. each Uiv<: 

Tl.o loiid |.lat«- wore O.os", im li — thick. 

iftintfiieturerii Cuzettr. 

THE GRANITES OF MINNESOTA. 
The granites of Minnesota are adapted to a wide rattfrc of archi- 
tectural uses'. That iin«st einployeil is from St. Cloud (No. 1); it is 
of a natural frrny color, of rather line, inconspicuously granular 
texture-, nnd has a i-esi-tinv streii-th of over 25,«NK) pounds per 
s»piare inch. Ft resists (ire am) the sudden ciMilin<r produced hy 
cold water thrown ii]hiii it lictler than the more ipiart/oM- and 



more i-oitix-lv granular rocks ipmrried al Kant St. Cloud and 
WttUtb. The other varieties, however, are more showy in coll- 

stnn-tioii. on account of their li-jhtcr enh.r its well as their t e 

close crystalline texture. Sonic of them will take and preserve a 
hotter (Hili.-h, parliculurlv Nip-, li ami 7, ami are to lie preferred 
for that reason for line work, -uch as monuments tahlets, and 

for all in.-id • tiiiiiiiiin^s Tli • syeiiile ft 1 Heaver Hay has a 

uniformly brownish red color and line -rain, and when polished is 
very lu;iutiful 

These ciyslttllim- rocks have keen used ill s.,i m . of the plim ijwtl 
liuihlin-s in St. Paul ami Minnea|»olis for 11 imininj;s, ami have 
been sent for the same purpose to several other citii-s, |Kirtieillarly 
to Milwaukee, Chicago ami HesMoiins. At Sauk Itapids the line 
irniy syenite ( No. I ) is made into monuments. Stone from the 
Sauk I'api.k .piarties was used iu (he triniminj.'s of the stale capilol 
at IH s Moines, and constitutes the entire fr.nu wall of the block of 
Nichols «V Pcau, at St. Paul. It is that used for juavin-r at Min- 
neapolis and *t. Paul. The tri linjrs of the I'. S. eitslom house 

and |M.storKc,- at Si. Paul wen- taken from the Kast St. ('loud 
.plunks, and embrace all the principal varieties there found, /. <■., 
Nos. I. t> ami 7. Much of the stone pul into the bridge over the 
Missouri river ut Hi-nian-k for the Northern Pacilic railroad, cjime 

from Ivi-t S|. CI 1, but at a ]H>iut further southwest than the 

ipiarries of Itreeii «V Yonn^, ami consists of another variety (No. 
'.) 1 of svcnito. This t'K-k sn nis to have stood the physical test.* I<> 
which Minnesota building stones have bii-u siibinitted l<-s> stieci^ss- 
fully than the oilier cr\stallilic rooks. This, however, may be due 
iu some measure to the fact that in reducing a hl>>ck for a tost to 
the re(|iiiretl ilimeiisioiis w ith a haiiilneralnl chisel, it is more likely 
to be cheeked and iveakened if coalx ly crystalline, as this rock is, 
than if it be lim-pi-aiiicd ; ami sonic of the test* may have Ih cu iti- 
Huciiecd by such imperfection in the sain pies. Still, the ••roatest 
care possible was taken to avoid any unfavorable result from such 
a cause. The trabbro of Kicc's Point, Duluth, has been einployeil 
in a few huildliiLis al Duluth. both as cuf triuimin^s and for rou<rh 
walk. It has also been used for monuments ami for lmse*. to w hich 
it is especially adapted, bcin^ eat under the chisel and |ioltshcd 
more easily than any of the crystalline rocks that contain .piartz. 
The satin- kind of ii,< k at Taylor'- Kails has be. 11 but little 
employed for any purpose, through the nn-k there is favorably 
silualisl both for working and for transportation. 

The labradoric rock (No. «) lias a hivcmler-blue or blticish ^ray 
color, and is vitreous ami siibiraiisluccnt in tliiu slicels. Il d.ns 
not have the opalescence which distite.'uishes the labradoric from 
I he typical locality and from Lew is county. New York, but it has 
a c.mp.i<'t, pi-rfe-llv crystalline texture, with crystals as larjjc as 
one-half or three fourth inch aenhss. In s,,nie of the "greenstone" 
al Ik-aver Ikiy are perfect crystals ov.-r two inch.> in diameter, 
distributed porphyritietilly in the loa-s, but this slrileturc is very 
rare. This beautiful rook, when suitably handled, will constitute 
a valuable material for ornamental slabs and columns, and 
ppilmhlv also for chiliawarc. Titanic ac'd, which is soiuelinios 
found iu this mek, even ill lar^-e .pmntilies. is found iu nearlv all 
poi< . lain clays, at least ill those of New Jersey, and sne;^ests not 
only the possible origin of the kiioltnic clays used for earthenware 
but also the adajitubility of the umlecaytHl rock to the snue uses.— 
3fmuf<t<titr< r and Ilu'diki; 



The census otlice has aimed at system and uniformity in the col- 
lection of sample*. The size is four inches square. The dres.- is as 
follow-: Polished iu front, drafted and pointed k-ft side. Drafted 
with rook face, rioht side. Kntirek ft nai^li, KuIiIh-.I on top, 
chi.-ekdotl IhiIIoiu. 
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CONCRETE. 

©ONCKLTE is a mixture of mortar I (rencrully hvdraulie i 
with broken stones, jrravel or other course materials. Mor- 
tar is tin- cciiientini: muteriitl which hinds the oarsvr fru(rmcuts 
together, :in<l should lie present in sufficient quantity to thoroughly 
till nil the interstices i>r voids between tin- fragment* of tin- coarse 
materials. To (ruurd against the errors of imperfect niunipulalion 
it is customary and proper lit add an excess of mortar, usually 
from 40 to 50 per eetit. over anil above the ainoiint of the void*. 

The mortar it-elf is composed of sand ami cement paste ; the 
|>astc hctiic in such quantitv a- will till the voids in the ■•and, with 
an exccM* of 40 to 50 percent, to cover inqierfect manipulation. 
This paste I* com] Miwd of cement powder ami water, and occupies 
the same relation to the «and that the mortar doe* to the coarse 
material. The sand exerts no chemical inllnence on the indura- 
tion of the cement, hut serve* to diminish the shrinkage and con- 
sentient cracking in setting, and to chca|>cii the ujrirrcgnic cost. 

The tests were made with a (riven volume of each of the several 
materials ami their mixtures: the method pursued In itio In till u 
Ihix of known capacity with the material to Ite tcsti-d and then to 
till the voids with water, the quantity of which was accurately 
pui(red as it was poured in. 

For this purpose a watci -tiirhl wooden lmx was prepared, exactly 
two feet square and one foot rleep, containinir four cnl.ic le t, as a 
measure of volume, ami 1" contain the material to ho tested. I 'or 
the water, a snniller measure was made of xxxx tin plate, exactly six 
inches square and one foot dceii, eontainin;.' one fourth of a < ubic 
foot, <n* onc-sixti-cntli of the In rue r measure. Within this was 
securely soldered a well graduated scale one foot lmij», divided to 
tenths and hundredths of a toot, mi that each reading was an actual 
fmctiou of the larirc mciisiire, indicating to one-four hundreth of 
a cubic foot, or om-sixtoen hiimlreth of the box. 

The materials tested were broken stone, gravel, sand, and sev- 
eral mixtures of these. The stone was hard lino-stone broken to 
the average size of a hen's c(rjr ; the jrravel whs well screened, ami 
varied from fine to the sine of a walnut ; the sand was "damp" or 
"wet," as stated in the tables, and was well (frilled, fairly coarse, 
and suitable for plastering; the cement was the "Muck I)ianiond'" 
brand of Indiana cement from the Louisville Cement C'oiu|«iliy. 

Two series of tests were made; the first ( (riven in table I) was 
U|mn materials poured loosely into the lmx, and not shaken. The 
second ( (riven in table 4) was made with materials well shaken in 
the box and thoroughly settled. 

TAHl.E no. 1. 

Showinjr Tests iuaile(> t.»ber2lf and SO, 1*7*, with loose unshaken 
materials : 
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One small m. a-iire of dry cement powder with 0.:{H mensiirt' of 
water, made 0.75 nieasuri' of stiff paste; <ir to make one measure 
of still' paste will rupiire I. .'!•'{ measures of dry cement powder and 
0.51 measure of water. 

Table,- No«. '2 and •'» arc prepared from Table No. I, in accord- 
ance w ith the principle heretofore nientioiied. that the ceiucnt |Mi-tc 
should be about 50 |s r r.-m in exe,-.s- of the voids in the sand, 



mid that the resulting mortar should be about 50 |>ei cent. in exc ess 
of the voids in theeoars*- materials. 

These tables are based mi the sand used in experiment No. 5, 
which was a i lean, fine sjiml of marly uniform size, Uikeii from a 
sheltered bank just Uduro the experiment, and was therefore 
"earth damn." 

The sand in experiment No. :\ was taken from a pile of sand 
screened for Use in the huildiiijr. and which had been excised ton 
heavy ruin the day before' the test, and contained an excess of 
water. It contained (rraius of mixed sizes and some loam. On 
account of the excess of water in this sand, no use hit* been made 
of this test in computing the tables. 

In column A of the tables the uiinilicr* corres]»ond to those of 
the several tests ill table 1. 

Column B (rives the kind of coarse material ; column C the vol- 
ume of coarse material experimented on; column I) the actual 
volume of voids as found bv trial: column K the iitiunlity of mor- 
tar rvoiiired, bcintr one ami one-half times the voids; columns F 
and II <iivf the rpiautities of sand and cement paste required to 
priMltiee the volume of mortar in column K : column I and J (rive 
the ipiaiititics of dry cement and water required to pr'slun the 
volume of cement paste in coliiniu I I. 

The (|iiantities in the several columns, are obtained in the 
followint; manner: 

Take for example experinieul No. 5, which shows that one 
volume of sand contains Hit. 75 per cent, of voids. The cement 
|>astc for this sand should theletoie be: 

v.iuis 

I'il'lV |ST cent O.I'.ls'T 

f Vim at paste u..V.»i2 i s.iy 

In mixing thes. we assume that of this amount of paste, 0.:W75 
fills the voids in the sand without aH'eetiup the bulk and that the 
exci-ss at 0.1087 increasi-s the bulk, hi that the rcsuhinc volume of 
mortar will be: 

Volume of sum) l.'KXKI 

Kxerw of (KlMc O.lifK" 

Volume uf iiir.rtnr 1.HIH7 isiiy \:M> 

In makinjr the calculations, we have used only two decimals, and 
have taken 0.H0 as the volume of paste for one volume of sand, 
and 1.20 as the volume of mortar resulting. By simple projior- 
tiou we find that to make one volume of mortar will require l.-'0: 
1 : : I : 0.X;l volume of sainl, ami 1.20 : 1 : : O.liO : 0.50 volumes 
of t taste. 

From these values the quantities of suid and cement ]«aste 
required lo ]>roduce the volume of mortar in column V. were c«hi)- 
puted. For example : Table 2 — broken stone. The volume of 
mortar required is .'{.Oil cubic feet, hence the volume of sand 
required is S.tH'xO.XIt 2.5* cubic feel, and the Volume of jmste 
required is .'{.00x0.50 1.55 cubic feet. 

tint the experiment (riven 1m low Table 1, shows that one volume 
of cement |Kiste n-quires l.:l.'l Volumes of dry cement and 0.51 
volume of water. Hence 1.55 cubic feet of |>aste requires 1.55x- 
0.51 0.79 cubic feet of water. 

Table No. 3 is couslriictcd from table No. 2, by dividing the 
sevend quantities by four, to reduce the results to "pcrcclilajre!< rtf 
a unit ot the coarse material. 

TAIII.K SO. 2. 

I'roirortion for Concrete, usiii(r Kartlnlamp Sand, the Materials 
not Shaken hut Loose. 
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TABLE NO. 3. 

Preceding Table of proportions tor Concrete, Reduced to Percent- 
ages of one unit of Count' Matcriids. 
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Table 4 shows the second scries oft* 
shaken down anil settled ill the box. 
parallel tests in tlie first series. 

Tables 5 anil t! show the results deduced from table 4 in tho 
saint' manner that table 2 ami 3 w ere deduced from table 1 ; using, 
however, the result of experiment No. 5 of thin series in determin- 
ing the i-omponeut* of the mortar for the other experiment.* of the 
scries. 

In this case we find that 1 volume of sand and 0.58 volume of 
paste will make 1. 18 volumes of mortar ; and that 1 volume of 
mortar w ill require 0.H5 volume of sand and 0.45 volume of paste. 

The volume* of drv cement powder and of water required for 
one volume of jiaxle being the same as in the first series. 

TAIU F. NO. 4. 

Showing Experiment* made NovciiiImt 4 and 5, 1H78, with 
material* well shaken down. 
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TABLE NO. 5. 

Proportions for eonerete, based on second scries of experiments ; 
materials well shaken. 
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TAHLK NO. fi. 

ProiKirtiou of Concrete reduced to ]N-rcentage of One I'nit of the 
Coarse Material. 
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Tallies No. 7 mid 8 contain the ratios of tables 3 nnd 6 reduced 
to the nearest even measures and simple fraeli. ns of nreusun s, for 
common use. 

TABLK NO. 7. 

Showing the B«>t Proportion of Materials for Concrete, a>i Derived 
from the First Scries of Experiments on "Unshaken Materials. 
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TAIILE NO. 8. 

Showing the Best Pro|Mirt ions of Materials for Concrete, as Derived 
from the Second Series of Kxperiment* on "VVell-shakeir 
Materials. 
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An architect, engineer or builder w ill notice h marked difference 
between the results of the two series of experimi'iits. The first 
scries being made with loow materials, the results are not regarded 
as of prartinil use, and an- given solclv as a matter of interest or 
curosity. In the second scries the voids were reduced to n min- 
imum by the shaking and settling, and the results may l>c con- 
sidered a safe guide for the proportions in which materials should 
be mixed for good concrete. 

A coni]>ari-soii of experiments, four and six in each series, and 
seven and eight in the last, will show that when the sand is mixed 
with the coarser materials the measurement of voids does not agree 
with the result obtained from measurement of voids in the coarse 
materials alone. In experiment No. 6 of first series, and Nos. 6 
and 7of second series, the sand was in such iiuaiitity as should have 
just tilled the voids, with a slight excess. But in placing the 
mixed materials in the box the sand did not find its proper place 
in the voids, but was more or less uneipiullv distributed, so that 
in some purls the stone would 1m> sepaniteii by a thick layer of 
sand, and in others the voids would Im- without sand. In No. 7 
the utmost care was taken to secure a proper distribution, but the 
result shows onlv partial success. Heeause of this, exjMTirnclit 
No. ti. in the first series, and in a less degree, Nos. b' and 7. in 
thesccond, an- not regardiil as satisfactory. Iuuxmueh if many 
formulas for concrete are given bv dtfl'ereiit authorities, which, in 
the light of these tehts. can not result in goisl concrete, the following 
able, N". f. is added to show the least proportions of cement anil 
stunl that w ill just fill the voids. Any proportions less than these will 
give an itn'Mrlect bond between tlie particles; and with these 
pro]M.rtions a perfect ln.nd. while theoretically possible, would not 
lie obtained in practice. 
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TABLE NO. 9. 

Showing the Is>ast Pro|sirtion that will Hive a Perfect Bond. 
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In ciws where it in desirable to cheapen llie curt, the proportion 
< it" mortar may be rediu-cd Itelow llial given in table* No*, (i ami # 
without seriously impairing tin' strength, provided ther ichnes* of 
tlx- mortar i* kept up to the standard. 

TAIlt.K NO. 10. 

Crushing Strength, in Pounds \»-r Square Inch, of (Vinent Mor- 
tar Niiutv Days Old, the Last Eighty-nine in Water, from a 
Paper by D. J. Wbittenore, Civil Engineer of (\ M. «St St. 1'. 
a H. ' 
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He wldx: "Practically, cement is sekloin u««l in greater quan- 
tities than with equal parts of siml. Very freiiucntiv it is used in 
the proportions of one to twoor three of sand where great strength 
U not required." It will lie observed that the inaximuin of strength 
results from the 1MB of "clear eement." anil the addition of 
eaeh ti|uivalent of sand reduces the strength of the previous pro- 
portion from twenty to forty per rent. The uniformity of result- 
shows that one Cement CtW Wrry little or no more siml than it* 

drab. 

TABLK NO. 11. 

Showing Results of Different Kinds of Materials, with One to Two 
Parti* of Mortar anil Mortar* of Different Composition, [Gen- 
era] Qilmore, Vol. 252; Breaking Load of Prism* Six Inches 
Square, ami Thirty-one ami a Half Inches Between Supports.] 
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llespeetfully sulilllitteil, 

.lo»N t'OLLETT. 

Thomah H. .Iohxhon. 

On Egyptian seulpluresilating from upwanl of l.VK) years R. 
t', then- are rough liguren of a kinil offadkmi lor the forging of 
tiKils. tin- inflation of air In-in^ neeomplished hy working eonls 
with the hamls. 

The Mi. VValilo tirauite Company, at Frankfort, Me., is giving 
employment to ninety eutters, ami (he ton e will !»• aihlitl to us 
r imiu astheijunrry is in eomlition. 




SCULPTURE BY ACIDS. I / 

HEitEure m^cri'tw in every* 
'S' art, springing from the 
refleetionn of men of genius 
ami often from eliauiv. whieh 
remler eai-y the exe< ution of 
works which would necuwitate 
an exeeeiliugly teilioim amount 
of manual labor, without the 
certainty of aecomplishing its 
enil ; Klieh are the fillet*, the 
ehonls, ami the rows of glitter- 
ing heads which are imprinted 
on metals with a simple nmllar, 
the guil]och<»!4 whieh nlmnst 
form theiugelves by the |ierfee- 
tioll of the tools whieh are used, 
ns well as the beautiful carving 
crocket. upon softened ivory and ex- 

pnmliil shell, and the admirable designs upon pa]H-r hangings. 

The sculpture of marble without mallet, chinel, or burin, i» still 
more wonderful, and not less easy of execution ; for this it is only 
nei-esnary to know ln>w to utilize aeids. 

Tables and eliiuiney-pieees of white marble are sometimes seen 
decorated with very [delicate sculptures, which seem to require 
immense labor, and for which it seems impossible thai chisels or 
other ordinary instruments, however delicate, could have been 

used. The workmen, jealous of their Mi-ret*, ceal them in onler 

to increase the price of their work, by causing it to be suppoM-d 
that much time and pains were oeccssary to execute these beautiful 
masterpieces, when-us they were made with the greatest facility. 

M. Duiay, having penvived that these work* were Iimi delicate 
to have been made with IimiIs, soon discovered that they had recourse 
to acids, but experiments wen- necessary to specify them. Many 
acid* caused the marble to turn yellow, and were, therefore*, 
inappl'u-ible. 

He also experimented upon several varnishes, until he discovered 
one which was easy to use, which dried readily, and was impene- 
trable to acids. Such is the course which one is always obliged In 
follow in the arts, in the simplest researches. The following is his 
pn IC4S- : 

Prepare a varnish by simply pulverizing Spanish 
and dissolving it in spirits of wine. 

Trace on the white marble, with a crayon, the de 
to lie formed in relief, and cover this delu atclj with : 



scuiing- 



pirits of wine, 
gar ; ]Miur this 



sign which is 
i brush dipp. 1 1 

in the varnish; in le-.-than two hours the varnish will be perl- e:lv 
dry. Prepare a dissolvent formed of equal parts of. 
spirits of -alt. (hydrochloric acid,) and distilled vine 
■olution upon the marble, and it will dissolve those parts which are 
not covered by the varnish. When the acid has ceased to ferment, 
and Couseouenuy, will no longer ilissolve the marble, pour il mi 
anew, which continue until the ground if sufficiently grooV4i|. 

It should be observed that, w hen there are delicate lines in the 
design which should not be grooved so deeply, they should at first 
be covered with varnish, to prevent the action of the acid- upon 
them , then, when the relief- have been made, the marble nhnubl 
Ik- well washed, and the varnish removed from these delicate lines 
with the point of a pin; then poll r on new acid, which will groovo 
it as deeply as desired care being taken to remove it at the proper- 
time. 

Il is necessary to observe that when the acid has acted unon the 
marble, it corrodes ls-ncath the varnish, and enlarges the line* in 
proportion to it.- depth; care should therefore betaken todrawtlu* 
line- in relief a little larger than it is desirable to leave them. 

When the work is completed, remove, the varnish with spirits ot 
wine, and, a- the grounds will bo very difficult to |w.lish, they may 
be dotted with ordinary colors diluted with the varnish of gum lac. 
By coloring these ground-, or the relief* which have been tit lift 
engraved, a beautiful effect will be produced, and one which, it 
the -ecret of this art should ever be lout, would cause them to Ins 
regarded in future ages as rl.rfi-^irtttrf.—J' 
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itiii'k ilw »'l 1 i tijj . 


^rj.lNNI. 


4 ii 'it Jv (*ltltllli'll^. 




'.t Itrii'k il wi'l 1 1 nif**. 


$S,M»t. 


J, W, Little. 




Itr'irk rf*icli'iHi'. 


fS.IIIXI. 


K. H. Siiicluir, 




•1 hri. k lUi-llin^. 


#4'.,.«NI, 


1-^ Wolu. 




4 lirii k rvFiiiinuv-.. 




\. K. |in»vrti. 




lirirk *l»>rt' liuiUI'^. 


rS.tMHi. 


II K IV Urn 




'1 lirii'k n"M*li"i n'»*v 


.^1 .'i,<K>n, 


1 A. rUlurniun. 




Mrirk rt'^iilnKi* 


SH'.tHMI. 


X. \V. nmt r. Ik-rjjvr. 




1 'rick l>u i Id i up. 


jl.l.lKN) 


1 iiiti ui'l l> i V>untv. 


( 'iiiiiitv ( ontin int'i* uii-r»4. 


( VitirtlmHfH". 


A lli-clk-in v ( ttlli*i;i;tU' Iii^litiiU'. 


Kruiik K*»tliin*ilH'i'. 


( oiii'ifi* irtitiijiiiir 4 - 


^S.IMHI. 


Tin- StiiivlnrtJ ( lull. 


1* AhmliuiiL. S'l-'v. 


Koiir-Ktorv Kru'k- 




1 Il*isir<l*'f KdiiCnti'in. 


< lUM. 11 Hsifklv.' 


1'nltl if 1 .iKmrv 


'ill noo 


Y M t ' \ 


rhun K MilU-r.' 


:to (KHI 


A. \V. Wm'lKf. 


Kieluiril*on A Co. 


SUirvs ami Hau. 


2o[ooil 


W ni ■ 1 Wtih*v . 




Sinn*** niul imtm h. 

* • ,F l*-^ itik g.f 


II. H.hIi ii 




Rtfiiilf'tttT. 


:«»,ikki 


I omit v It. .a nl. 


P. Williamx, Jr. 


f<»urt httiiHu. 


J|,„,. 


MontKomerv Iteal lixlale Co. 


MuHiiifw^ bliK-k. 


11)0,001) 


.1 1 .'i n rt'iti i* S^inltlt 
i«ii» i' ii. ' • in i • ■■. 


MllHllH't'N lil'M'U. 




1 II \l n rru v 

M il K. St.-ere. 


lien. Ii. Adamx. 


Hn«in<iw 1.1. Kk 






*>.IKNt 


s. I!. White. 


t it'.. 1 i. A.lttm*. 


lSii*>iiuw< ItliM-k. 


•Jn.iKhi 


Thow. .1 1'r.Bwer. 


Iakv Arehitt'clmil Co. 


K«'f*hli-mv. 


2.'>,ihi0 


.1. 1 i ^fnitti. 


It Ii KllhM-11. 


Iil-*itbltf»', 


l",IKK> 




Win. L Man-v. 


Sliirt*^ jithl lliit^ 


(iO.lKKI 


1 reriiutiiia 1 l.lh 


Aihli>..in A l^ieillrr. 


Club h*<U>H' 


HMI.IKK) 


Trinilv M K 1 hiireh 

.100.^. ... ... » """ " 


L it hivoti. 


l*!tr>iui:i^ri*. 


1') IIIK) 


W. LCarri.ll, 


Sli.n-H :in«l Miil^. 


l.VKHI 


Ileiirv |{u(ii«liel*l 


K. I'lH'lirin^fr 


Siim*« uiiil HjiLh. 


-IO.IMMj 


T 1! .'owing. 


(\»lil> A- Knt»l. 


Si4>ri-s .iivl urtit'f- 


I.KI.IKN) 


The 1 itv. 


Tin- M.'iv.-r 


W'jiUt w*>rk>. 




The 1 in . 


Tlu M»v<*r. 


Wu^-r w nrkf* 


• 


The 1 oil III v. 


M«-| K)|):il«l ltrn> , I^MU<«Vi|[t-. 






John V. Ilt'ull. 




ii brifk n>ii)cnofM, 


1:,,.kio 


1 ountv 1 oii.uiiwiotieiN. 






The i Stv. 


C'ilv Lincineer An.lreus. 


< irauiu 1 |-avt'iii<-iii. 




The t'lt'v. 


1 ieo. 11. I.utliuier. 


l*a* in*,'. 




[N'nver .V li.'i I o 


Kran/.. Ciixin. M. K. 






The t \l\ . • 


City- Clerk. 


* irnniu- |»a VritH iit. 




lil t eiu'rnl It I! 


K. T. Jetlerv. iui;r- 


1 StHlt. 


I M»> 




J. C. Prague. 


riiiu. 

iit-i.ii u.-i^. 


lli.'..IHH. 
KIO.IMMt 


Smith .V tiray 


P. .1 lj4llritZrn, X Y 


Sinn- -in<lo»h« v bbltf. 


S> 1,1 Hill 


l.awri'liee Kelley. 


C. A I'reiu h A I .. 


Sinn' nrn1 »HiiT blcl^*. 


1 il 1,1 H H 1 


U vv Itnw A' 1 >:ihlinnn 


.1. ti. lilover. 


Iliiftiiii'v luulilin^, 


IH.IIIMI 


M;ilr»m McKay. 


W. 1. Carroll 




l.'.IHHI 


\\ iln.ii. t-i. .ii l.iul.l lulantry. 




Armiirv. 


•JII.IHKI 


1 ountv. 

I..v I'! 1! It. A Si. I.. I M. S. It Ii. 


To»er AM. Iiimik. HalLv. 


< "tirl luiiist'. 


1 nioii <b jtit(. 




o.hl 




IVru|<lt'. 




.1, Ifc^ker .V Co. 




' hu ru b.iiiv. 


:tn,noo 


St. 1',1,-m 1". I'M hiireh 


Itev. Samuel Mill*. 


i Ittirrb, 


•l,.KHl 


| J:iiin- Cotter. 


A. 1!. Cro... 


llu^in-^s lib* k. 






1 hn» ManoUe 


Ull!-ilu - bloi k. 


U*)<HH> 
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STONE. 



LOCATION. 



Chicago, 111. 
Chicago. 111. 

< hieagn, III. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 

t hicngu. 
Toledo. < ). 
Wabai.ii, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Win. 
Kawlin*, Wvn. 
Columbia City, Ind. 
lictroil, M ifli. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Alhanv, X. Y. 
Find lay, O. 
IVImit, I.ich. 
Ktitu.an City, Mo. 
Kan*as 4 ity, Mo. 
Kansax t 'ity, Mo. 

< 'iucinniili, O. 
( levcland, < >. 
Springfield, Maw. 
South Bend, I ml. 
liallimorc, Mil. 
Sim FrnnriM.fi, Cul. 
Pittsburgh, lVini. 
Pittsburgh, Penn 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aberdeen, Ihik. 
Oardncr, Mass. 
lWia, 111. 
Fremont, O. 
flcwton, Mass. 
Chicago. 
Findlav, O. 

Find lav, O. 
Kansas' City, No. 
KanaaaCity.Mo. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Baltimore, Md. 

M capoli*. Minn. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Elgin, 111. 
Scdalia, Mo. 



Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Topcka, Kans. 
Nebraska Cilv, Neb. 
Duluth, Minn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Worcester. Man*. 
Unrtiilo, X. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
Savannah, Oa. 
Rlooiuiiigtoii, III. 
l/.w Angeles, Cal. 
Cambridge, Maw». 
Wichita, Kniih. 
/.umsvillc, ( l. 

< 'harlcst.ui, S. C. 
Ik'iivrr, Colo. 
Chicago, 111. 

< hicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
Bunah. X. Y 
Chicago, HI. 

< 'hicago, III. 
Chicago, 111. 
Anni»ton, Ala. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Worcester, Maw. 
North Adam., Maw. 



ARt'limxTOR 81'PKKIKTKKDEJIT. 



State Normal School. 

J. P. Hudge. 

I'olU-r Palmer. 

I>r. (iiicrin. 

F. P. Ow ing*. 

The Maiim-rchor Sicictv. 

(fccar F. Mavr A Br.*.' 

The City. 

Win. Ilazcii, Auditor. 
l>. C. tlrecti. 
Jas. P. Wallace. 

Trangott Schmiilt. 
Allen llnw. 
Add ison White. 
Dr. A. I„ Davis, 

c. c. 



A.ii. I5.-rlin.lcr. 
FirM Ocrman Kefo 
I Mrs. (i. Hnltnorth 
Jan. W. Woudrieh. 
Stu drinker Br.*. 



nucd Church. 



Aciidemv of Science. 
ONeil «V Kook. 
C. Srhhgcl. 
T. P. H. r«hl»rger. 
Inimanuel Church, 
(iloln. Printing Co. 

Haywood Merrill Kattan Co. 
American tilucosc Co. 
St. Ann's church. 
S. V. White 

Ixniuel McMaiiiies*. 
Win. Kramer. 
Commercial Itank. 

Win. Jones. 
Freeman Campbell. 
( leo A Scavern*. 
First Ba ptiiit society. 
Catholic*. 

Pnrk Ave. Congregational Church. 
II F. Felix. 
II. H. Wil*.n. 
Scott A Henry. 
H. Abrahams. 

First Congregational church society. 
Method ista. 
Dr. Hr..nks. 

Illinoi* Training Seh..ol for Nurses. 

C. C. Kconiinger. 

T. Dvright Thachers. 

Anhcuser HuM.'h HrewingCo. 

I'alladio Office Building Co. 

W. C. Itnbinson. 

II. AbrnhaiiiH. 

F. Mehau. 

Th « U-oiiard. 



Savannah lintel Awoeialioii. 
.1. Press Butler. ' 
Dr. lliirhank. 



Y. M. C. A. 
Masons. 
A D. Kiiiu. 
C. W. Fallgern. 



St. Stephen's parish. 
Hurlev A Co. 
William Waller. 
J. E. W.i-lriitl. 
Episcopal ehurch. 
Coiigrcgatinnalisu.. 
Jewish Sum of Abraham. 



I Jenncy A < His. 
C M. Palmer. 
CM. Palmer. 
J. .1 Kagtin. 
II B. Set-ley. 

Ad.lb.on A Fieder 

C. A. Drewer, Chairman Committee 



ti. W. I.h.y.l. 
A. C. Varnev. 
E. W. Arnold. 

< rcu. Horn. 
A. H. Kamxdcii. 
A. II. Kamsdcn. 
C K Lakin. 
Knox A Ouiimtic. 
II. M. Handc. 
Wing A Mahurin. 



trTIIUCTCBIl 



C. II. Chance. 



J. Tibbn 
J. P. Bai 



rgh. 
ih-y 



Jewctt. 

Fuller A iKdano. 

F. I Iiu.bro.u k. 

W. H.Shivelv. 
, T. K. White." 
j E. K Snyder. 
. ArcbiU'i't Kcnm-.lv. 

D. T. DaviH. 

Vrvdnh A Shepard. 

W.'W. Polk. 

U d. Hallln-rg. 



<leo. W. P« k. 

Chan. F. Maver and Wra. KcVHer Com, 
Kev. D. Wootlbnry. 



& Parnicnlier. 
L. D.Kvereale. 
ArchiU-et Stilliwn 



A. P. Cutting. 
C. K. Porter A Sun. 
W. A. Arnold. 
Jul. Speier. 

H. M. Comer, (liainnan Com. 
tie... H. Miller. 
.1. W. Weal, 

Ix.ngfellow; Aldcn A Harlow. 
W. R. McPher*m. 

H. ('. l.in.U.iv. 
N. It. William*. 

Ostling Itrtw. 
O^tliug Bros. 
(Klling Hrm. 
Oiling llnw. 
titling lima, 
F. W. Humble. 
Iturnbiini A Kool. 
K. Iljiuiuanii. 

I, . Martin... 
.1. W. Noble. 
C. Hammond. 
Win. It. Harvey. 
F. W. Merriam. 



Schoolhoiwe- 

Itiwidenee 

•t dwellings. 

"2 lhn-.-i.tory hoiiMf.. 

S,.veii-.torv\tore 

lllmk. 

Threc-«tory brick. 

Public librar}-. 
1 Orphaua' Home. 
' Maw mil! Temple. 

Penitentiary. 

Twiwttory brick. 

ti tbreiMitorv brick. 

12 three 

Renidence. 

liriek A "lone ret.. 

Stone residence. 

Huilding. 

Hotel. 

Thrcc-Ktnry lmnk. 
Church. 

Four^u.rv brick. 

Thrce-i«tory brick. 

liusinew bl.M-k. 

< 'tin it'll, 
i Academy. 

12 iwo-niory lioiix-« 
I Foiir-»tory "brick. 
I Three »tnrv brick, 
i Church. 

I Kightntory hoiiwe. 
Two-atory brick. 
Huilding'. 
Fivc-ntory brick. 
Church. " 

7 four-.toiy h»uw«. 
Thre«'^tory hiniHe. 
liriek .V stone res. 
■trick biLtinew bhak 
Huilding. 
Office building. 
Ite»ideniv 
5 tw.Mtorv block*. 
J I 

Church. 
Church. 
Church. 

Thri i-»1ory hoiiic- 
fi thnt-Htory lion.i^. 
'J tlirn- utory I.'ik'Io.. 
'1 threi-(.lor> bl.K'k*. 
Church. 
Stone church. 



lio.tlOt). 
]. r ,,IKK>. 

•m,im. 
•j»,tnu>. 

T'MI/KKI. 

•i r .,IKKI 

lo.iHai. 

^<>,IKX). 



$1<X),IKM). 

ati.rttK). 

•2<i,<aN». 

$2-'),(XX». 
tHl,(KMI. 
+O.IKNI. 
JMl.tNMI, 
]. r >,tKa». 



•jtKi.mx). 
:«;,{KHi. 

l.t,IKX>. 

in.iKto. 

■W,UIK>. 

i:. r .,iK»a 

|$l«NI,tMNI 



liww 

$1(>,(KI0. 

22Ji,0ta> 

.VKI.IKKK 
$Kt.lNHI. 

15,000. 

l.'i.OOIK 
^■'lO.OOO 
f40.IKI0. 
«.).(MN.K 

2i»,<m 

II 1,1 HK I. 

I y j m h>. 

I"l,(HK>. 

jcto.ooo. 

*24,li00. 
fKI.IHlll. 
10.000. 
lO.tHKJ. 



Add Sehotd-hoiw. 
Threo-Hlory block 
Stone reBidence. 
Brick biu.in.-~.ble.ik $100,000. 
Otlice building. 
Brick A »tone re*. 
2 tlm^-*1nry tints. 10,000. 
2 four-st.irv blin ks 15.0UI. 
2 thn-e-slorv blm-k» .'il.lHKl. 
High »c1khu. i *i.">,tKMI. 

School-hmiKc. $4'>.tH»l. 
Two M-hool-houscK. | $lti,(HK). 
Thrwe-^tory hotel. ' $20,000. 
Five story hotel. 
Fuur-Mory lintel. 
Opera-house. 
City hall 
( 'oiirl houw.. 
Town hall. 
Y.M.C A. building. 
Six-story temple 
Tbrw-Mory block. 
Twujslnrv direlling. 
Four-st. iry building. 
Two-story building. 
Futir-Ktory building. 
Stone eh ii rob. 
Stor,-. 

Four-*tory Hat 
Nine store*. 
Church. 
Church. 

liriek synagogue. 
School-house. 



$iri0,IKX>. 
I f'JOtt.lXKt. 
$150,000. 

!$lo,ono. 

I $-10,000. 
1 $'.'!« MJOO. 
! SIO.OOO. 
i $.V>o♦ l • 

i $1H.OOO. 
I $4,.«0tl. 

#12.000. 

SoO.tHW. 

m,*m. 

20,01 ML 
rt.Vn.xi. 

$ti0,0(HJ. 
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PRIC E CURR ENT. 

_ 

BLUE STONE. 




It'CLlt) BLUEST" 



[Porea! City atone Co., (leeeland. o , ] 
^o^c.™ >l quart lea. I 



en. n 

4&c 

..» 



..4ro«incn-. 



No 1. ProeaUucoua block.... .. 

No. 2." PromUiecoae block 

Croaewalk atone, broken to a ae but not jointed, Ihl 

.. It 

20 

S.tp 

, 4 lo < Inch, a thick, any alee u,. t» 12 ft I ...» Itc 
COLCMBU B^l B SANPeTONK— 

Cu fl. 

Mo. I. FlWlWlM MeHHoH IB 

ICo. A •• " -SOc 

So 1 . Monument Reeee, brukeu In eiae 45c 

»..!. " " " " -M 

Kogin* Iwde, brok'n to alia, 40 

Per. It or Wall Stone, per ton railroad weight ... 50c 

gllOHDT fTllNB— 

Pi .o.i ' .« kpn. per lun Railroad (V welghta S3 tn 

St*<1«l elan*, per cable fool .. ..... ........ 60 

BROWN STONE 
f All quotation, f. o. b. quarry, aaleaaolherwleementle 



I llidlanepolle Lime Aeeoclallool 

Iluatlairton llio.. la balk, par hnahel or TO Iba _ t 2* 

•• •■ mi barrel, fur barrel 
Newark pleeter parte, or etaroo, " " 

Michigan ' ' 

Loalaville eeatent, " •• 

•' In paper eacka. pee eack . 
l-orlleiid " Imported, " ban 
White eerid, .N..» Oteeeae) 



I'laaterlnglielr. auacj, la 1 bu.h.1 paper, par I 

•• " limed, "I 

Pile brick Savage ' par 100 _ 

" " AMna " -' 

* ' ' Monteauma 

•• Wot V It glnle" 

••round Are clay, heal, par 
*• «< common " " 

Plaeeunta 

Vitrified erwer pipe, ... . ,„ 

Pine Pipe, for Cblmneye 

T»rra Cotla Chimney Tope 



■< J-. 

1! J". 
] SO 



.._ S7n 

800 

deal 911 



A 00 
4 00 
3 Ml 

a no 
too 

T5 



Salem, Bedford 
Oolttte, •• I 

I) .Idle Bow ing 



LIMESTONE. , . 

Cu ft. 

._. t'm f. o b i|iiarrjr. 

I .«4 •• 

• „ _J0 " 

„_ » •' " 

, SA •' 



. ii 



Carboudel.. light , 



■ 

Lake 

Trenton 

i >i.i„ „ _„.. 

Lladea 

..in. bkov. sstonk 



70e. f. o b. quarry 

. to " 
. ■ •• 

.100 •' Chicago 



» 



• a. ft. 

... fk 



Mo I. poaiiearaoae bloeka 

He.*. " _ -W 

Stone oi ,1a ed lo dlueenetoa tlara In cell La par cubic fool 
extra 

Window Cape and Sllla, broken and apUl lo alia, 75 taau 



OONNKTI L'T— 

(Mtddb-eri (Juerry Co., Purllaud J 

On II. 

Block*, prorolecoun. eieea „„ Jt fJO 

Blocka, Vv. V promlaeaoaa ... K 

Blf<k, Poata, Llnlala etc., No. 'I aadVr 1.% ca. fu fo 

■lla,eaalona miTiirT.. aft 

Blocka, Poala, Llolala, ale , No. 2, lb and under 30 

ca It. lo utaoeaelotiB ...„_.„.. M 

Blotka, Poata, L'nlata. ate., Vn. 1, SO, aad under t» 

ca. ft. to dlmeliiloua „ 

Poet, I.ll.tele. ate , No. J. 10 tv. It abdorer. 



Orafton .... ™. 

M All NCI I A N- 

|J A. areaai, gtaaa I'lly I wa ) 
Iiimaual .a Stone — l.r"lret Qoalllr of all ordluary alan \ 

I'J lachea and oear, per cable foct f .T» 

II to 12 I .Fbaa, par auieifl. lal not »i 

» to 10 „ tr 

i to* •• •• •• •• it. 

Siaraaa, per aupart lal finrt jo 

IV IT 

V.i ult cotrere~l Large alae | 

* to 8 Inchea tblck, per rniiare f.ait...... 

* t» J " " " *' " 

Plagjtmg Hlone — (Irrdlaary alae 1 

% incbea tblck, par aooare foot 



bridge stona. 

i 'omaaoQ, per cabk yard . . . . . . 

IVipplnga, ' ' , _ i . i l 1 1 

Pedaatal Baaaa, par cable yard. 
Pootag Stona, 

[MneBalona, par cable yard 

I ..mm. in. 



■ I 

■Si 

.1 IT 

.. IS 
10 



. Itubule, Par 100 Iba 

abbla, •• 100"... 

; Babble. •• 100 ' 

I Rabbi*. •• 100 • 




._ „ J i Ml 

0 7» 

„„.«„. t 3 » 

IN 



nnperftclal 

Door allta under 2 ft. wide, e In thick, one edge an. 

dee 7 ft long, protnleeanua elaee ., AS 

Pletfotme, Oorahoa, etc . 7 to S In. tblck. under IK 

■ 

», ate , Uaoduuder M ..i,.... Ii. ikI It. 1 00 
ate , M " " 33 •• ft 1 II 
*' etc.. .T? aaparnclal fc-t aud over 
loa to be agreed upon 

Aablar, under « In thick .._ 20 

H 
iO 

Lia.*al. 



Watar Table, 7 to * lo. wtitare. promlacnoa. lengtha «0 
Are. (iupa, lu to It In wide, aadar J ft |,„g, 

promlaeaoaa leugtha 50 

Coping, 11 by « In prenaUcnoua lengtha S3 

Btefe Lialela. ate., It aad anilar iA I*, wide, gin. 

thick, end under 7 ft. long „.„...,„.,..., nfi 

Htapa, Llateb. etc.. II and under III In wide, Sin. 

thick. 7 ami under 8 ft. lung „ pA 

Slave. I.-Mele, etc.. II and amler U la wide, A In. 

thick, a and under 10 ft. long 1 OS 

flepe, Ltalala ate., 10 ft. long and oear, price to be 

aicreetl upon 

JdoniiBMiital ttione, under 10 ea. ft- „„„ I 90 

inandnadarMlou.lt.. 1 DO 

U ca. Ii. and over, price to be 

agreed upon 

Mueamentel Mone. a lo 12 In. thick, charged it Id. 

under It In. wide, and under « la. thick . .. 90 

• »der 14 la wide, end under in in lbi<« M 

Dtaeoaal A par caal. , eaab or approved Nolra, at two 
Bontba. 

(ITiaa W Slearna. Cleveland, O ) 

7tVc f. o b quarry. 

FREESTONE. 
i brown „ _ .«.*« 

...... v.. 

OUo _,H> 

«T— 60 

GRANITE. 



M t,„. R . . . 



GREEN STONE. 



riral quality ground llraalone for gla»ma.k»r.' uw. 

|Par-i; llPft, (.li t, wtfta*. 



tlt-i 



. IS 

auperfllcal It. ...... IS 

Heady lo lay In their 

Aahlara par aq. fl. 

Baaa „ — ft 

Corner Blotka 

Plalforma. per aarierfteial fool. , 90 

Kalimateafor Kblpment. 
The following eal' 
with the atoee haal 

tbe JIRerenl klnda ol atone oirniary to 

weighing 24 ,(■>• Iba. : 

D cul.lc- )da. or iflt Tabic feel Jtinienaion Slooe. 
«20 to 000 ettperftcial feet Plugging 3 Inchea thick 
460 to VX) « 4 •• •• 

sentoico » •• 

aootosas •• •• •• » •• 

WtotriO " •• ■• * " 

parch of Rablite atone, or cable feal 



re bariVel VI BtaiuarpT ■lirna:, vi eP'v W B| ae| t. pr-wa>, 
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UlllaW ■irimm are coining in pretty lively. I»iit we can Bland any rush |k>h- 
»ihU\ If the i|tiarryman, stonemason, marble worker, marble dealer, stone 
dealer, mason, contractor or architect, who fails to get value of the sub- 
scription in each number of Stonk, will send his name and address we will 
dead-head him a year for his lark of appreciation. 

"What's the mailer with Harrison?" 
"He's ail Right!" 

• What', the matter with Cleveland?" 
"He's all Right!" 

But here's a question without a shadow of doubt in it: 
What's the matter with KtoNE? 
It's allKi K ht! 

Now is the time to subscribe ! 

(/I'ARHYMEN, let us know how trade is in your section. 

Marble workers, give us your ideas of shop practice, that your brethren 
nay profit thereby. Let us be the medium of that fellowship which should 
ex'M among nil tradesmen. 

<j ranite cutters, do likewise. 

Xiirldc .balers, counsel with each other through our columns. It will 
brinr you closer unto each other. 
Sunt- dealers, do likewise. 

To -.he trades, and all their kindred which StoNK fully, and in a meas- 
ure represents, hack it up with your aid ud counsel, and we promise you 
the brightest and best periodical po«scs«.,l by nny . lass of business men 
and mechanic* in this country. 

Stone i- here to slay, to grow, to educate, to assist every one who takes 

rowBdiim in it. 
This i, our issue No. 3. 

Did you ever see a healthier looking infant ? 



Motion was made of the decline in the twe of terra eotta without 
attempting to give all the reasons, therefore we may state that one is, that 
terra cotta has been pressed into use where in the nature of things it was 
not intended that it should go. While it is a valuable, legitimate build- 
ing material, there are certain limitations which, when overreached, 
cause a reaction against the use of that material. The very quality which 
makes terra cotta leas expensive, in Dome instances, than atone wurk, also 
renders it less satisfactory from an artistic standpoint. We refer to the 
duplication of parte from a mold. Where work is done in this way, there 
is always a machine-made, common appearance which is readily discern- 
ible. On the other hand, where the work is modeled and then burned, it 
is almost as expensive as stone, ami it If well nigh impossible to have the 
burning so uniform as u. have all the joints satisfactory. This is true of 
all kinds of terra eotta work, and has caused a certain amount of un|>opu- 
larity which belongs to this material at this time. 

IV 'IT. Kits and dealers in stone, marble anil granite will find in organi- 
zation the most |>otent agency U> overcome the evil* that beset the trade. 
The fact cannot lx- gainsaid thai the closer businww men draw nearer to 
each other, and exemplify thegoldcn text that every man is entitled la the 
same respect and consideration thai each man asks for himself, the gen- 
eral business will be improved and the conduct of it more satisfactory to 
the individual and to the community. Therefore, let the stone, marble 
and granite men everywhere in this country and Canada, encourage the 
movement that has taken course to accomplish this desirable anil Isencf- 
icenl pur|NM>. In this issue of Stone is presented the official call for 
two important meetings— one ol the New England men at Rutland, Vt.. 
on the 24th iiwU, and of the National Association, and of the Ohio Associa- 
tion, at Cleveland, on the 11th and 12th insle. 

We trust both of these meetings will lie largely attended. Kvery linn 
owes it to iUelf to have a representative in attendance at one of these con- 
ventions. I'niled effort is what accomplishes desired results. Work can- 
not la- done, nor van benefit* to the trade be secured, if a majority of those 
interested take a listless interest in affairs that are of common imtwrt. 

Organisation is the watchword ! 

TllfCKK are unprincipled men in all line* of business. There are a great 
many such men engaged in the marble and granite trades. They are the 
wolves of the business - men who will sell anything, to anylssly, at any 
price, to keep the husinew away from the neighbor who is a conscientious 
man, who has a reputation for the integrity of his work, and a character 
forMpiare dealing. What diss* prestige for doing good work and dealing in 
first-class material amount to in the estimation of such men ? Acting on 
the principle that the flimsy s|st'i-imen of their handicraft will outlast the 
periud fixed for a settlement in full with the customer, I hey cut and slash to 
secure that customer, and the victim is caught by the bait of cheap prices 
and fictitious ornamentations, Mi*t marble and granite dealers "are not 
built that way." For that are the people thankful. A reputation for 
selling pure gissli. at reasonable prices are worth more to them than a con- 
tract let to the lowest bidder without i|iialilicalion. But it is these low 
bidders, these dealers in imperfect material, who have so unsettled trade, 
so misused the confidence of purchasers who must in the very nature of 
things rely upon them for fair treatment, that has brought so much 
discredit ii|N»n the marble and granite business. 

1*1 an end lie put to such disgraceful ptisvcding*. It can Ik- done by 
re»|K.nsihle dealers uniting in opposition to such methods — in marking for 
public reprobation the individual who carries on a bogus business and 
in the creation of a uniform standard for excellence for every grade of 
work— monumental, architectural or otherwise. This is the work cutout 
for the district and national awxsriationsof marble and granite dealers. It 
commends itself to every honest man in lite trade for his active assistance. 
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No. SM, l» — Iron 
M Not. 14, I Sal 

Claim. -1. A balldiag hating a continuous akeleloii uf uteul, a eov*rtug of f wm mt, 
and a nou conducting packing between lb* ik I*l»ti and ten***, fix Ik* purpose eel f.rth. 

•i la * balldlug frame, a to— MU M ■llmialektaii laminated |M| farmed of latere of 
metal plat, necurad together >o<l arranged to break jotnu aad decreaalng In number 
toward the top. 

J. In Iron building coustrwrtion, the combination with e framlag eompoeed of con* 
tlmina* laminated pceu teiUbly cutinecled k.» brecaa and glrU. of llo-bu*ms secured 
thereto mad to one auother.eaUalaulially m eel fortti. 

I. In iron building ton.trurtlon. the combination with a framing composed ol con- 
tinuous ImIuukI framing posts suitably coanecled bj hracee, of Ml enUrlof covering 
of noit-ooaduellag material, for (lit purpose eel forth 

o. In iron- building construction, the e«>m bl tuition, with a framlag rotnpoaed of laminated 
poet, eulubly connected by braces anil grIU, of an tllaitor catering of nou-couduettng 
malarial, and a stone or olbor venrerlng egterkur thereto anil supported on eheltee secured 



o. In a frame for a building of lao or Bora stories, a eerie, of tapering peats attending 
rem beau to lop of Uie fr.un- aad form*! af metal plate. Id layer* and secured with their 

A 



-•■•■■till 



ieiiuiifiiiBil 




I, bus? 




■at elite, together and arranged to break Joint., a 
•aval lug the post, aubatantlalljr a. eel forth. 

7. la a balldlug frame, a eerie, of cuollnuoua framing-poet* corapoeed of racial plalaa 
eerured with Ibeir IUI aide, together and breaking joint.. In combination with gtrbi and 



». The combination, with Iba laminated noela.oflne contlnuow. girt, aerared thereto, 
anil the tie- beams, aleo eerured thereto and to one another, aubatantlalljr a. eel forth. 

a. The combination, with the framing -poet, and brace., of I lie wire lath or «|nltaleal 
covering*, the nott . conducting packing and Ilia veneering .uji ported by the .halt ea, and 
anchor-rode. euWUallally »• and for the purpose set forth. 

10. The romlitaalH.a, with I be bulldfag-'rattie composed of the laminated p»U, girU 
tl* beams, and pillar, arreaged |o form a cealral aell. of Ilia elaeatnr-abafU and alalra 
arraagad therein, .uUtentlall J in the manner eel both, 

11. The; combination, with the buildiag-franee constructed wilb a cantral wall, of 
eleTalor-akafU arranged ill Ibe corner, of each well and flights of stair, rising from oppo- 
site .Idea of each a well to a cantral landing, and other flight, ruing from aaid lending to 
Ibe other aide, of each well, aabatantlalljr na act forth. 

Iff, The comblnatton. with the poets and girt, farming lb. eater frame of the beam, 
having Ibeir outer end. eacared lo Ilea poela, aad Ibrir Inner eada ear. and U 
beanie that are transversa to them, the pillars Ibsrefor, aad Iba diagonal tie. rude, sub 
Manlially aa sal forth. 

I I The aombinatlon 
forming supports for the veneer .helves. 

14- The combination, with the posts and their hi aces, of I 
sappurts, lb. reoeer. aaJ the anchor roda, aabatunllully aa set forth. 

W8111: or JUNK 6, IWK. 
Mo. M3,.lO— Oouipoaltlou for Making Cement. Jo. Ins Wolff, Union, M. J , 
taree-fuurthe to Sarah 11. 'otkers, Drookljrn, M. T. Filed March ?. 1»W7. 

nUture ofdrj 

No. JK),»4a-<.c.mpo.lllon of Matter for Teelng-Blocke, sic. Oiarlea « 
(ol.amlgBiir of one. half to nVoberl M. June, aame place, filed April IS, leM. 

I'l.aia.— The cumpoeitloa of 
of iron, lime, alumina, bariai 
aabatanllalljr ae eel fnrlb. 

No S*4, UB — I'eeder I 

Nue. 1. IWT. 

(evalM. — I. The coaiblnalloa, la a reeding device for .tone-working machlnee, of a 
vertical rotating .haft, I', the radial hollow arm. fr'.commaakatlng with the aald abaft, 
and lb. hiuele at Ibe outer ondt of Ibe aald hollow arraa, for the ftirpuas set forth, 



X. The combination. In a feeding deilcs for stone. wurklng machines, of Ihe teeth*! rv 
Utlag hollow shaft I', lo whlieh water and grits ate aupplliul, the terllnal sleeve M", 
attached to Ibe aald abaft and eartleejle adjualabla t hereon. Iha hollow radial arm. tr, 




the oalar and. of the aald arms, for Ike parpoae eel forth 

i The combination, la a feeding iletioe, for atoaa-wurklng 
tactical hollow shaft I', Ibe Ivbular radial arms IT, ci 
and rotaUag Ihsrealtb, the eitenslbls alrete 1' on Ihe aald radial arms, aad Ibe .;. ilect- 
iog-booila at the oater ends of akeats enbetantiallT aa dearrlbed. 
4. The combination of Ibe terllnal rotating hollow shaft V. Ihe radial hollow arms V, 

Iba owter ends of Ibe aald 
hating Ibe collars attached to Ibe aaM Hearee and 
ailju.Uole thereon »ub«lanljnllr as dcacribed, 

0. The combination in a feeding device for ttone-workiae machine., of lb. rotating 
Inclined eletaliug-arrew. Ibe trough lo receive the water and aand from the aald ereew , 
aad the rotating hollow shaft V. bating lb* acoop arms t, working in Iba trough, for 
Ibe purpose set forth, vut-.1aell.il V asdeacrlbed. 

& I he combination of the Iruagh A', bating Ihe .level", and lbs cwmpartmenla Ir*. 
with the rotating holloa- abaft V, bavlug the ecuop-erm oontmtinicatlng therewith aad 
working In the compartment IV, aubatantially aa described 

7. f be combination of the Hough A', hating the .tote C. and the comparlmenta If with 
the rotating hollow abaft V, bating Ihe acoop-arm /, worklag la the com|iartuient If, 
and the radial am IS', wordiag in Ike trough on the outer aide of Ihe elere, 



a. The- teiiuliinalieii uf Ibe etevaltag screw. Ihe troagh to receive water and aand there, 
from, Iba hollow abaft V, je.ee. I to Ih- screw aad ktvlog IK- acooparms /., workiaj: in 
the trough, aad Ibe aprarlng detxe geared lo Ike aald hollow abaft, and In which Ibe 
content. of Ibe taller arc dlscbstgcl. BUliataiili.il) as i 






. a _ 





















B. The oombtaation of the derated trough, tha rotating hallow abaft V, hating l 
scoop arms X, worhlng In the trough, th* vsr rlcal perforated hollow shaft l*. geared 
tree abaft V. and hating Iba fnnnel K' below the discharged end of Ihe latter, and • 

inalcallni a Ilk lbs shaft r. snUtaaUall 

fl 

10 Tha combination, with the tuba V, uf the vertical routing mbalar abaft f, >>, 
th* bars led flange V above lb* disrlvsrg* end of the tube V aad th* funnel K ' belo . 
aame. aad the radial hollow arm. U, communicating with aad connected to the- 
cal! of the tubular shaft V, substantially aa dearribed. 

11 iBcomblnaUoa with t 
lag th. earn* and routing there. Ilh, 
eating wilb the rase l>, Ik* h 
trough A', aad Ibe .prating lUvli-e 
supple IneTefran, aa sel forth. 

II. Tk* combination of Ike routing lucaerd 



bo'* 



rating misting acr*w F, Iha hollow can. I 
Ih. Hie scoop K on tha case, Ui* trough A / 
shaft V. Ike eeoop 7. on tk* said skaft, wolf 
^.-ommanlcatlug with the shaft T and r * •»■■" 



^r^tb. 
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«|ip-r end. lb. bearing K , Id -b.ch Mid abaft 1. . , r ,. , i. .! . the I 
of tn* iciew, lb* troagh at tb* lower end tbrnal, end th* anil f ml loo I 
lb* low*r*Dd of tb« ki'w, aubetanllaUy a* detcrlbed. 

1*. Ia combination with th* botlow abaft 1', carrying lb* tpra.i In* bWrlcea and bating 
lb* fonn«l or .upply-uoulo bV, lb« hollow {rotary ill* ft V, Jlarbarglag Into lb* nov.»la- 
eanoel a', the atoop/. on Ike abaft V, lb* trough A', la * Mob tba ecoop 7, work., th* 
rotating u> L, communicating villi la* troagh A', tk* acrew K, working In Ik* 
*aa* L, and Ik* aeaoa N no tla* oaaa, a* Ml forth. 

14 In combination with the hollow abaft 1', carrying lb* .praying d*vlc*a, tb* hopper 
A arraaged and** lb* eprayiog detlewa. Ilia trough B, comninntcatiug wllb lb* hopper, 
lb* caaa I., carrying Ilk* tcoop N, working Ik* trough B, 111* arrow V In lb* cam, end 
la* hollow abaft V, r*c«4nag It* .apply from lb* caa* L and delivering tl to tb* abaft 
I. a. eat fortk. 

IfutUK Or JI NIC l», ltlHn. 

So M4.V». Manufacture of Artkla. from Hydraulic Cem.ul. J->hn W. 8lorkw.ll. 
Portland. M*. rtl*d Mar -ft, IHH7, 

i'uia-1, Tin h*r*4B-d»*crlli*d Improvement In Ik* art of manufacturing arUnelai 
•ton. from I, ti I mnl Ic cement and earn! or mherlike material, which coaetet. of ltr.1 Billing 
lh* material, together when hi a dry alat*. than compacting tk*m Into aultabl* mobla, 
and tbaa allowing tbem to nbeorb tufacleut wat*r to molataa tb* maaa ana to effect tk* 
themkcal combination, anbataallally aa deeorlbed, 

Ko. SM.UI. rira Proof noor. William H. Brown. Indlanepolti. lud. Filed Jan. 

t, urn. 

Ouin.-l. Ia the compaction of a fireproof floor, tb* combination, wllb lb* tWr- 

baaar of a alaapar provided wltk a longltndlnal r !-. i, ,. formed Willi a head, adapted 

lofll Intoaald I 

torwardly a.taaded portion arranged l 
ISally aa a*l fortk. 

t Th. combination, wltb tb. goor-baaju, of a alaapai r.nued la two parla, will, a loagi- 
• at IU ttollom and a longitudinal leree* In II. lop, a devlc* .ngaglng with 



I longitudinal groove Is tla tuiltom, and lb* lUag* ofth* «.»r Iw l..r aarnring lk*m 
c, tk* gmirlng arranged ,,ti aa,,l aleeper. and eecnred tk*r*lo by naila drlv.n into tk* 
r*r*aa In lb* t»]> of aaid al**p*ra aud clamped b*lw**a lb* able, thereof, aub- 
1 aa art forth 

II. In a fir* proof floor, tb* combination of tbreteapef foraoad wllb a recea. lu It* lofieg- 




. by aall.drlr.n through .aid fl—rlag and Into aaid raa*aa In II. top, 
• or which theyareelamped, eubeteatinlly a. eat forth. 
Xo. NMrMl, Building. Block. Harmon S. Palmar, Chattanooga, T*aa. Filed Fab. 
IS, 1»KT. 

C. AI» — Aa a »» artl • of maaufaetur*, a hollow rectangular concrete ball, ling blue* 
> on Iti 
of lb. 



ISSUa IIP J (INK 19, 1SHH. 
No. SM.ftlo— Band and Water IMelrlbuter »„r su.na Hawing Mackin*a. John II rr*r,i*r, 
Rutland, vi , aaalgaor of oae-balf to Leon L*klanr, .am* plan*. Fllad June SI I HIT 




aw. and a rod of c 

HI traawwar to .ach lla. of Boramaat of tb* aawa, .abalantlally aa harHn 
daacrlbad. 

S, Tb. comblaatlon, with a reciprocating law -aaab and a gang of aawa tkarvlu, of a 
watar and aaad rae«!»rr .nppurtad aa a ptrnt abo.a tk. aawa. a pip* dapawdlng fro*, tb* 



r al Ja fur lb* aacapa of aaad and walff , and a rod or c 
wbaraby Ik. moalv.r and plpaa .r. awnitg apoa .aid plvot.aabatantlal^ aa haralu dawerlbad. 

3. Tl*a aalld and wat*r dlalrll,al*r h*r*la daaerilMwi, roaatatlng of an aLavatad raralvar, 
a plpa laadlag downward I bar* from, a horizontal pl|M> with which tb* lowar and of lb* 
dowawardly-oi landing pip* c«.niniunlcat*a and wbarb ha. an onllat at laUrval* In It* 
laugtb, and a trough alibln which tk* horizontal plpa and IU onllat. dallMr and tb* 



4- Th* aaad and watar dl*lrlbwl*r barwln daacrlbad, coaaiallng of a rarla.ar K, a pip* 
laadlag Iharvfroni, tb* croat-plpa f- , barlag nutlet*/ 5 . and tba trowgh 0 lha aid** of 
which converge downward to form tk. narrow delivery-.!,!* A. and which I. provided 
wllb abutment. II appaeita lb. aateral outlet*, autietantially aa herein a pec I And. 

"- Unuklln. JamaaW. Itevllng, riemlngton, Pa. amlgaor of eevan -eighth, 

to Amelia I. Ilavllag. ..ma pl«*. Piled (At. 14. laHT. 

Ct.Aia.-I A llauklln comprUIng a atone baae formed with a lower cooll ng-cbamber. one 
aid* of which la gradually curved toward a lower e. It opening, and tk* opposite wall 
itraight and having radially-arraaffed kurnlng-clialubwr. In tk* upper part tkereof. and 
g*. porta over aaid kurnlng-ckamliara, a capolaeon.l.tlng of an inner fire-brick wall hafU 

|f 




lata Ilia upper part Of Ike atone baa., lha lunar oparling of which align, wllb and annua an 
upward continuation or Ike lowar cooling-chamber, an naler metallic ■bell .arrounding 
tb* inner nra-brvck wall to form a compartment tkerawith, and having . ebouldar forme,! 
therein to tacrenae tba extent of aaid .par* between the latter fire-brick wall and outer 
a bell adjacaal to the greareet pedat of beat radiation, and a jmcklng of aakea Inilweao aaid 
Inner nre-brlck wall .nd outer metallic .bell, and of lucreaaed till, knew adjacent to th* 



t'harle. It. lioalllng, 
uMlgnur of one-half lo Kami. B. Welliugroa, t ataaauqua, Pa. Piled Nov. 2, IS*?. 

Oaataf. — 1 Aa apparata* for drying and bunting bydraulk camaat, coaabttlag of a verll- 
wj kllu upaulag al lh* lop lata a horizontal diambar, In which lb* elipkidrUd preparatory 




to burning, and Ibroagb which all tb* product, of rombvetloti from th* kiln paaa oa thai 
way to Iheimoke-etaek, a. eat forth. 
'2. In kiln, for burning c*m*nt, a tactical kiln In wbiek tba cement U buraed, a knrl- 

n uf tk. 




■tlaaetf 
pany, Hyracaae, N. Y. 
•The word 'Adamant,*" 
IS, 4*9— Stain, for Mortar* 
cation llad April 2, 1W*. tTaml al 



lS.BlS-Mortar Color, of all 8h>d*a and Tlnta. 
waakre. Wli, Application Med Pebruary 21. lt«W. 0 
• •The word* ' lied Brick..' " 

15, "Ju_ Artificial clone and Cement and tVncretc Ta 
, Pa. Application fllad April IT, 1 
, I* lion of a. tar." 



Mineral Paint Work*. Mil 
•luce Ibn-ember I, :«»?. 

rata. William Krauae A Son, 



Ib^n. of a aaad and water 



One of the hunmn fontprinUi found in volcanic ruck in Xicani<;iia 
Mt vcnil years tvgti is tlct-t-riltetl by Dr. D. G. Briuton ru lacing 91 
inches lout,', tlirce inches w'ule at the heel ntul 41 at the toe. The 
ajipiirt- nt length of the foot it*clf is eight iuchtit. Dr. Briiittm eon- 
•aiiler* tlie {botpriatl genine, bat i* rtncci'tain whether they are sw 
nnt ieiit as has beeu su|t]>oeeil. 
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STONE. 



THE STAN DISH MONUMENT. 

WELL-KNOWN architect wo* looking at a nmuutucut uu 
which a figure wan perched high up in the air mi a hiiiuII stand- 
inj; *pS** He aidccd : "Wn> ho an acrobat f We all know that 
Mylcs Slandwh wan imi an acrobat. In nature he would have 

-t I with fear and trembling upon the eminence n> here pictured. 

Thin sort of thing in all well enough under ordinary circuiaxtancen 
in the cane an allegorical figure, hut here we have Mylen Htandish 
in an attitude which in uncomfortable to a sensitive pernon. If 
there were other feat urcn of excellence about this monument we 
won lil not make mention of thin matter, but iu the structure as 
whole there is an absence of beauty. It is without an idea ; it in 
inartistic Ahuge pile with a colotwil ntatue on top of it. 

The deiiigu wag probably nclccted without the benefits of artistic 
guidance by those whose 
principal thought wan to 
erect a monument ami not 
exceed the ealiruatc. Thin 
is all right an far an it goes, 
but it does not go far 
enough. It does not start 
right. 

The n|K>t chosen for the 
monument is on Captain's 
Hill, on the old Blandish 
farm at Duxbury, Mass., 
where Captain Standi*.!) 
lived and died, ami where 
stands now the house 
erected by his son in 1667, 
near the site of the old 
homestead, burned in 1666. 
Dm farm was given to him 
by the colony about ItMO, 
and remained in the fam- 
ily until the middle of the 
hint ceutury. The hill is 
180 feet high, and over- 
looks Plymouth and Dux- 
bury harbors, and in now 
much used On a sighting 
|x)iiit to navigators in en- 
tering Massachusetts Hay. 
When the shaft in fiuished 
it will l>e most useful to 
the coast survey as well as 

to iiavija1.il'-. 

The monument will be, when finished, one hundred lect from' 1 
the grade to the top of the parapet or lyase of the statue. The 
diameter of the bass, in twenty-eight feet, and at the top sixteen 
feet. The base in octagonal to the bight of twenty-five feet, or to 
the hight of the projection of the lower cornice; above this the 
monument will be perfectly round. The foundation runs eight 
feet Im-Iow the surface of the ground, and is laid in solid hydraulic 
eeBMOt The granite bane of the monument up to the first pro- 
jection, or cornice, is of dimension granite of the first quality, 
rough, split faces, with hammered beds and builds. The entire 
upper cornice will also be rough, split granite. Then- will be eight 
granite posts aad lintels insiile to support the brick cone. The 
|sistn are hammered granite, twelve feet long. The granite for the 
shaft will be irregular blocks, and no course will be lesis than eight 
inches nor more than twelve inches rise outside. The inside above 
the octagon bunc in laid up with common rubble stone, the whole 




in cement mortar, pointed and neatly plastered inside. The 
brick cone nup|H>rting the sluim Li to lie of the very first quality 
of brick, laid in cement mortar. The dome, or ceiling, will be 
of eight-inch brick ; the roof will also be of the same material. 
The treads of the stairs will be of North River Htone, four inches 
in thickness and twelve inches wide, and huilt into the wall at each 
end as the name in carried up. The monument will he surmounted 
with a stone statue of the Captain of Plymouth, in full uniform, 
fourteen feet in hight ami will In- a truthful likeness. The struct- 
ure at present in 72 feet high, and has cost $27,000. 

TO THE MARBLE NEN OF NEW ENGLAND. 

r»rn . i.ji.N II Jen* 316, ISM. 

Tn thf HMaii and \rt*ol**iU MarbU /War* of .Vmr KnyUirnt ami (V fVmrtnea 

it cjvtlimot | On lb* IMh of Intt Marco, about on 4 haodr**d uf tbe reprrwentettve inerbls 
m*-i t''i rough hi t N«w England »■■»< " .Mod »t Ronton, Mill lb* t»od>r*lgO*d wrr- *)*rt*d a 
commit!** to dwternln* upon n Urn* end place, and Inue a call to retail end whul»wal* 

marbl* deabir* of New Kngland ■ n t 

III* pruritic**, lin-nini lu tf .-t h*r an 1 

and take Into conaldaratkm tba mat- 
ter of the ttifiTin*tn.n of a perma- 
nent ***OClatloU, at id aleu tn pr*» 

pare hi J preweut tor tb*lr action, 
a form of constitution ud by-lawn. 
In compliant* with tbla duly we 
neet, and after do* consideration 
aaanlnotssly determined upon Rut- 
land, Varmant, Tuesday, July J4th, 
i . aa tbe pleo* a n 1 Una, and take 
pl***ure to preaeuUug to yoej the 
following prof rani for a thraa 
day*' trip i 

Tu«wdaj, July Mtb, a special train 
for yo«r sxctnalvs aaa will taar* 
Boetou. from Fin hburg RallroaiS 
dejrot, at 1 o'clock p a; , , stopping 
at Ay**, Fitch barg. <s ln< b*odon, 
Keen* aad ftellow* Falls, giving an 
opportunity u> daaler* mi lb* lint* of 
I be Fltchbwrg and Cbaablr* Kail 
roada bold lag tick at* to tab* tha 
train at any of Uu.a* atatlone, arriv- 
ing at Rutland about T • !■ - * p. n. 
Aftsr supper at lb* Bertl w*tl llo«a», 
in* nam bar* at III snsmMr in an In- 
format aorial way. and II la daalrad 
Ibat each constitute hlneelf a con. 
nit tec of on* to bring about, at thle 
partod of tha trip, n nor* ext*nilve 
actual nta at* among tha member* of 
tb* party. 

W*4D*a4ay, July *Mh, cnrriag*i 
wilt b* takan In front of tb* hotal. 
In tb* morning, tor Cantor and 
Watt Holland. Hamming to tb* 
hotel, an afternoon train will ba 
taken for Proctor (Sutherland Falli i 
tUanrnisg to tb* bote! by train, tb* 
formal maattng of tha member* will 
b* h*M, and lh* noat in porta at 
matter af tb* asearnfoo, that of 
forming an association, will be taken 
up. 

Tbureaay, Jnly 10. No pro- 
gram baa bean prepared for tbe 
loreuoun, it hating b**a tbovight 
adviaabl* lo ben** It at tbe diapoaaj 
ofewoh to spend tbe tine aa be thinks 
beat. At 1 o'clock tbe return train 
will leave Rmland, arriving at Boa- 
ti>n abunt A oVtiKk p. n. 

Tbe Wedne^ay trip nan lie 
rliangml. If It It thought ad'taalil*. 
to that carrlagaa can t>* taken fmm 
tutland tbrongb i ent*r Rutland b» 
rVoctor, wb*r* dlnn*r can be bad, 
then lo Weat Rutland and back to 
Ratland, thue Ttaitlng all tbe ■,<,%•- 
rim In tb* entire trip of IT rail a* by 
carrtag*. After tha atart la nade 
from RoetiHi, any cbangea la tbla 
replead program, eonaiaienl with preeiune arraagvnienU made with rallroaJa. hotala, 
«t<- . will tie in the hand* of tbe eicnrelontita. 

It la particularly reqneatad that the lad Me act on pan y Ibis vicarelon, and a ep*Glal 
effort wilt be made to reader the trip lnt*r*etlug and enjoyable to then. Kaarly all the 
ratall dealer* with whom we bar* coot* reed on lb* enbject, at preened a deal re that their 
wtrea, elatert, or poeeibly •**elheart«, accompany then, and th*lr preaeocw la a«ni**tH 
eolkited_ 7 
The train will be a tpectai one throughout, eonatatlng of n loeomotie*, tnoker and bag- 
gag* car eonblned, a Pnllnan and an ordinary car. on which oun* bat m»nh*re 
of tbe trade and Invited frtende will b* allowed to ride. The railroad fare to Ratland and 
return, from any of tbe above ■tatlona, will be RV, and aa a gwaraat** of the coat of tb* 
train, on* hundred ticket* al leant nnet be eold There will be two dudeuf tkkeu, coal- 
log |b and ft" j tbe f3 ilckeia w|l| Inclnde atmply tbe railroad tare to Rutland and r.turn. 
Ibia b*lng one-half ibe regular Car* on ordinary trains; the $10 ticket* will inclnde rail* 
road far**, hot* I Mlla, carriage*, and all a teener y *xpamna. Wa e*nd you tbla circular 
Mter to aak yon to decide on which hind, and tb* nunberof ticket* yon want, which yoa 
will Indicate hy A til tig oat and returning the earl ned postal oanl immedlat*ly, tbatempl* 
tin* forarrangemwnucan be had. Ton rareiy, Iferer, knew of a ip*cl*I train excurelua 
with tbla ennptnone aooomnodauona her* offered al thie *str*nely low figure, especial 
efcrta being nad* in this direction to Insure a targe party, and w* certainly h"pe tber* 
arv.fvw In the buaine** who will not see Its advantage* and enbraoaa tb* opportunity 

nfi*r*4. We hope all will take the |10 tlckwta, but It I* absolutely n ry that ana 

hundred ticket* In all be sold to Insure succaa*. Kbonld any of lh* party itealre to remain 
longer, they can du so, and return on tneir ticket by nuy train on or before Tu(<e.iay, 
Jnlyalet. 

To nil dealer* who will attend the nesting a oopy of tha draft of a conatlintlon and by ■ 
law* to b* by n* submitted to the mealing, will be sent then in ample time to allow ail to 
study It and b* prepared to offer any Inprovemente. It will bw printed on a sheet from 
type which will be aeft standing until after lbs m*etlag,eo that aay change* of addition* 
cwn b* mail* Other Information and d*tafle of the trip will b* al the can* time aaat. 

W* moat *araestly desire to Impreaa open each individual nan bar of tb* retaiJ and 
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wholeeal* trade of Ne« Kngtaad end Ibo FroTtnoe* the gre.t lmport.Bc H U U> him U> 
Kxvpuir Ibla «tcureu,n, aud lb* tul <od that wu.ld n>m» lo alike by t lir- t„rma 
Uoo uil rarrjlog Into e««l of en rfflcH-ut ee*oct*IU.» u proj.eewd.aud tbo eLolule necee- 
iltyo* niapreew to Incur* Uw M««W carrying Into effect of plane pr..poee.l. He 
here nol weie «tiu. In the large number we here conrereed with « Ihlaeutdeol.who off.!* 
nnj objection to the formation of an cftVcrent eeeurjatloo, but If inch there abovld be, we 
would uk him ; Here fell any bMIU bleu lo offer than for tie to gel together and take 
•una to ed-anee in eiery direction the heel later**!* of our boataeaa? la there, Indeed, 
an j r.tber way » [toe* not the prevent ooodlUon of our bnalncea Imperatively demand It * 
T»i» la no mere eentlrueiital appeal we make, and It la not atmply • ptanaar* trip we pro. 
no**, although we Intend lo mall* tba pleaear* of the trip Important Incident thereto, 
bail It la neon* eery plainly e< pr,*e*4 It, "» bread and bailor ejwmtioa," an Im- 

portant, practical matter, appealing directly to your pocRotboolt. 

la yonr ereueiataur* with lit* Individual Bi'fflUn of tli* trad* M «it*nalTo na yon 
would davir* f Do yon not think that a better acquaintance and th*con**o,t»eiit friendship 
naturally fallowing, would be lo yonr advantage ' Oan j»< not (at along belter wklb a 
competitor wllb whom yon nr* on friendly term* than If yon were atmnerera or perhapa 
*n*ml*e* Are the prleae you are getting for yonr work ealwfaclory T Would It be for 
yonr beat tntereaia to bare tbem advanced lo a fair price no wo could get the per uol. of 
profit obtained by other retail trade* > Take tbeae qaaatlona, we beg you, nailer aertoua 
n.a».ilerall<>n,awd then aak yonreatfaa practical bmlueea man, abuatd you remain away 
and not lend yonr aid la bringing nbont IbU belter condition of thing* f We ballet* 
there la not n men In the bnalneaa who baa a moral right to be lodlnVr.nl In thla matter, 
nor who oan .word to paaa thta project lightly, and remain away rrom th.a meeting 
Molting of more Importance, lu a buainee* way, can be on yonr mind or demand your 
attention ; bear In mind thie cue cannot be taken without your co-operation, It matter* 
not Ivowearwaat tb* uuderalgued may be lo erompllah II 

We belles,, the betkraplril of the age la which we Ured he* lofueed lt*«lf Into the 
pereonnel of our tra<le. and tbat we are growing more liberal, charitable, tolerant and 
gwnerueja. W* bellcte thai our ooodittoll ia now rip* for a more auocea.ful carrying Into 
ewer! of tbe benedlteof an anenclatloti Uian It baa been, and that we onght now to teke 
at*|is to nlerate our trade before It la <leba*ed below the hope of redemption. What 



t return the induced reoatal card All** 
ter than July n th, 
yaura obediently, 

KotUT 1. «•■**, Oambrldire. Mm 
Jauu r. Biuj.na».P-t-rb<.r..ug«i,»l. U. 



•ut a* directed to Mr. 



ANALYSIS OF COLUMBIAN MARBLE, 

Columbian Marble Co., Rutland Vt.. by Sara'l. Penfield, Yale 
College, New Hnven, Conn. 

i.KiiiT clocii. 

Duplicate Analr-is. 

Carbonate nf 111—, Oa. Of*. im.au U»UJ7 

" mnjrnr*,ia Mg. tin a.Otj ' 

** iron .....,.■■■•«■...,•*•■•*,,..•• a a ••• ewwej eww*> 

Insoluble inm i.li. <« .IB 

Orxitnk- mntur (graphite) -004 *H 

100.047 100.117 

Curb. mate of lime M.37 BftVM 

" magtieein 77 .77 

" ir„n 034 0:M 

ManKuiveiu! anil alumina iixitbw 005 .005 

Inwilnhle in aciUn 0.'* , :i 

• ►Dfanif mailer I nni|iliil«' i .08 .08 

"9H.8HH B9.870 

The iron, organic matter anil insolubles were determined in a 
Urgp quantity .•«> M to make the result of such small quantities 
accurate. The iKTecntage of metallic iron corresponding to the 
earlH.natc in the light cloud, 0.02fi and in tlie dark variegated, 
0.01 fi. 



DYNAMITE FOR BUILDING. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the latest thing for which dynamite 
has been employed is not the blowing-up of buildings, but on the 
contrary, the laying of their foundations. This new development 
is due to M. Gonnetond, a French engineer. When a founda- 
tion hits to be laid in wet ground, ho bores a hole from ten to 
twelve feet deep and an inch and a half wide. Into this hole he 
(MM** a string of dynamite cartridges, which are then exploded. 
Not only is a cavity of a yard wide produced by the explosion, but 
the expansive force of the dynamite drives the water out far 
beyond the sides of this cavity, and it does not return again for 
more than half an hour. In the meantime the workmen clear the 
cavity, and introduce quickly setting concrete ; so tthat, when 
the water returns again, it cannot injure the foundation. The 
method has lieen put into practice during the building of an 
nirriiUr at Lyons, ami a rapid rate of working is said to have Iwcn 
ntte.iu.-d thereby. 



CAPITALS. 

©APITAleS here shown art? from the Rouen cathedral which 
was constructed in and between the thirteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. These are the original forms of capitals which 
have been Ur>ed to some extent in some of the modern imitations 
in this country, ami is the origin of some very pretty work. We 
take pleasure in presenting them in this way. Several years ago 
there was a mild gothic revival in this country and a few of the 
architects of the East did some very creditable work with the lim- 
ited means at hand. To l>e strict we will say that the limit was 
not so much a matter of money as it Was of other means, knowl- 
edge, time and resource. But the efforts for this kiud of archi- 
tecture has not been coustant. 

The monumental designers have a great deal to learn in the 




details which we present in this number. By monumental 
designers we mean those who design work of the tombstone order, 
A very large number of these gentlemen are in a deep rut, 
and the worst of all is that they are so complacent They 
look up, hut they aee no light that is so pleasant as that which 
reflects from their grim surroundings. We often see a monument 
which is made up of a shaft, a carved cap and an urn. There are 
very few variations— the same old clumsy moldings, the graceless 
cap and the urn with the string tied to it. The string is provided 
so thnt if the design by any chance should depart too far from the 
good old urn of our fathers that it could lie pulled back again. 
We have these details which are represented as Wing parts which 
we offer lo lie used in the monumental work of the future. We 
are in no haste, but we hope to see a change in time, 



METALLIC CEMENT FOR STONE. 
The restoration of some of the most important stone structures 
in Paris, such a> the colonnade of the Louvre, of the Point Ncuf, 
and of the Conscrvatoir ties Arts et Metiers, has lieen mainly ac- 
complished by means of a metallic cement invented by Professor 
Brune. It consists of a powder and a liquid, the first ctimpiseil 
of two parts by weight of oxide of line, 2 of crushed limestone and 
one of crushed grit, the whole intimately mixed and ground, ot her 
in suitable proportions lieing added as a coloring matter ; the 
liquid employed cousists of a saturated solution of zinc in commer- 
cial hydrochloric acid, to which is added a part, by weight, of 
hydrochlorate of ammonia, oqual to one sixth that of the.li.sH.lv.tl 
zinc, anil this liquid is diluted with two-thirds of its bulk of water. 
One pound of powder mixed with 2J pints of liquid. 
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MEMORIAL SCULPTURE. 
\Y*) E present Wow two s|>ecimMis of memorial sculpture, Wh 
VA/ of which present admirable detail, but the first is so palpa- 
My unsuitcd to the environment of thi' cemetery as to l>e apparent 
to tin- must unprofessional observer. They arc ty|>es, too — one of 
logical sentiment n]>plieil to a logical jierception of the eternal fit- 
nesw of things; the other an exuberant faney unregulated by a 
reasonable eonception. 

Tlie first example is a eopy of a memorial tablet from a Turkish 
cemetery at Beirut, Asm Minor, with an antiquity certainly ex- 
tending to the tenth century, ami possibly extending baekwani to 
the [sett-Roman js-riod. The second is a eopy of tablet in Pen- le 
CULf, the celebrated necropolis of Paris, and ii>, of course, a re- 
cent production. 

Tliere is a curious likeness in these two specimens of the stone- 
cutter's haniliwork, notwithstanding the gulf of time and space 
that separate* the two workmen. From base to architrave one 




could fairly Miimc that the differences were but the reasonable de- 
parture from severe monotony, as executed by a single hand. But 
architrave and capital are so absolutely opposed to each other, and 
to the purpose ass-limed in eonunemoration of the dead, that a child 
can see that the mind that designed the one cou Id not possibly have 
designed the other. 

Yet in some respects the Turkish stone is the more gracefully 
proportioned, Inth iu base and column, anil there will 1m- but little 
difference in taste in choosing the most fitting: mortuary tribute, and 
a cursory eorn]«rLson of the specimens will at once decide that the 
choice ha- lieen due to the overloaded ornamentation of the capitid 
of specimen No. 1. 

As we more closely analyses No. I we see an expression of gaiety 
iu the *haq> curves and exiils-rant fancy of the capital, and were 
it intended to memorialise a scene of festivity we would say that 
nothing could have l»rcn more happily chosen. The same analysis 
will also enable Us to we that had No 2 been chosen to express a 



conception fitting a scene of festivity, it would have placed the 
same damper on an audience that would occur nowadays, were 
some one at a luimpiet to display at the close of the repast the 
coffin with the cnilwilmed remains of his ancestor. 

It is really in very little details that the difference between the 
fitting and nnJujrrnpw consists, and those details, contrary to a 
|Hipular opinion, that the foundations of taste in design are em- 
pirical, may be reduced to a raliinviir of well-dip's ted principles — in 
fact to <li'|hrinl u|Nin law. If we continue to ilrnw from our two 
examples, we shall see that example No. 2 conveys a nearly per- 
fect conception of revise, and still further examination will show 
that this sentiment is produced by the predominance of the hori- 
zontal line. 

The gloomy religions traditions of the early Egyptians, when 
combined with a genius for stone-working that possibly has not 
since been excelled, dis|M>scd them into the its*- of the horizontal 
line, and to ignore the ]>erpendieular line to a degree that even 
their palaces to the modern observer are frightfully gloomy. Yet, 




one idea of reverence for the dead, we may see why the genius of 
memorial sculpture has not since been enabled to free it-self from 
the Egvptian model without introducing incongruous elements 
that olfend even the volatile and atheistic modern with its iuappro- 
printene* in design to the sentiment to 1h> conveyed. Perhaps the 
only element foreign to Egyptian models is the addition of the 
|tcdiinenl, which is Greek, and the addition in that one touch of 
art that beautifies, without offending, the fifties* of the conception. 

American and English cemeteries are examples of misapplied 
design and mcaningles* ami overloaded ornamentation. As marks 
for the resting place of the dead the average monument may serve, 
and in fact no other conception was enforced by the austere utili- 
tarianism of miMleru protestantism. A grim ing taste for art and more 
ethercaliwd eonceptinns, due to broader culture, is demanding 
more artistic and fitting tributes, and a departure from the mean- 
iuglessand often fantastic designs in American memorial sculpture. 
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DESIGN FOR INDIANA STATE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS MONUMENT 
Uy limy O. .Itvv, -'hlS h~M A,mw, \n- >'.»/. 
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BORDERS. 

i UK cost of carving a beautiful form is no greater than that of 
carving one that is ugly. There U a great deal of ugly, 
sense lea* work done for lack of interest as well as lack of opportu- 
nity. One is almost persuaded at times that ugly forms are cut 

in stone because they look 
cheaper. A nice thing, 
something attractive and 
beautiful, is often associated 
with 




thing is more a 



expctise. 
of thoughtfulneas, 



Now 




a 

matter if wit than money, though it often occurs that the 
moment one looks at fume- 
thing that is really nice 
and artistic that he at once 
assumes that it is expensive. 
As we have said there is a - — -^W — 
great deal of unattractive, homely work done because of the lack 
of interest or opportunity. We cannot supply the former, though 
in a measure we may be able to stimulate it. In the same way 
urably add to the opportunities of those who 
a come in contact with our 
work. We have here se- 
lected a number of borders 
from the work of Mr. Col- 
ling, which are simple, in- 
telligent and beautiful. Now wc will say tn a stone-cutter that 
we wish n little border, or a little piece of ornament to cut on a 
piece of stone. It may be a gate post, a lintel over an opening, 
or a tombstone, or whatnot. A 




It is constructed in stone . 

and where borders may be ^^^^^^^^^ 



Is it not better to 





take one of these ornaments which is the result of years of study 
and education in this class of work, copy it faithfully and entirely, 
than it is to attempt to originate something of one's own, when the 
r study of this sort of thing is 

merely incidental than the 
sum and substance of one's 
life. The most atrocious of 
all "things done in stone, 
and in many other ways for the matter of that, is the so-called 
original designs. Take the first four of the designs which wc here 
give. Are they original ? Au intelligent man does not lay claim 
to originality in the sense 
as ordinarily understood in 
matters ofthis kind. The 
forms of which we here 

develope from one of the most primitive forms of 
viz.- the rig-zag. Mr. Colling has taken 
this zig-zag form and formed it to what he calls the leaf bud. 

^ v . It is not much like a leaf 

bud, but that, was what he 
had in mind. There was 
the rigxag form to start with 
and the lc-af bud is a matter of variation. The 
given is another develop- II 
ment of \he triangular form. 
-Non. .1 and 5 are old Byxan- 
lium f<>rms. No. 4 is Indian, 
No. 7 Chinese, No. fi again Byzantium. No 8 is a gothic inlay 
which ,can be adapted to au ornamental border. Here is a series 





of triangles arranged along u stem. These, if cut in stoni 
presumably be in low relief. 

A GEOLOGICAL EPISODE. 
2THEKE has been much discussion as to the exact time in the 
™ earth's history when the marbles and limestones of the New 
England states were deposited. The only way of determining this 
was through fossils. These fossils bad been so completely de- 
stroyed by the action of the heat that it was with some consider- 
able difficulty that they were found. During the Sixties and 
Seventies geology became a craze ; every one took an interest in 
it It was then that the age of the New England marbles was a 
subject of tremendous interest. Discussions were warm and 
learned men arrayed themselves on sides in this matter with the 
utmost earnestness. The matter was finally settled by a modest 
and obscure man, Rev. Augustus Wing. Mr. Wingwas not a 
geologist by profession, his vocation being that of preaching and 
school teaching, but he was an enthusiast in geology. Being 
without a family dependent upon him he taught pchool in the 
winter to get the means to pursue his geological researches in the 
summer. Many of the older residents of Vermont remember him 
as a kindly old man who spent his time prying around the rock 
ledges of that state during weeks and days and preaching on Sun 
day. His researches were very successful. The long-sought 
fossils were found, but the world came very near never hearing of 
his discoveries. It was only through Mr. Billings, of Montreal, 
to whom Mr. Wing had sent fossils for identification, that the im- 
portance of his work was made known. Mr. Billings, realising 
fully what had been done, wrote to Professor Dana of the matter. 
This gentleman sent to Mr. Wing for fuller information. Mr. 
Wing wrote a letter of sixty pages which was never sent, and par- 
tially prepared a paper for publication, but before he had finished 
his work he died, and what record there was iu his papers and 
letters, were finally sent to Professor Dana. While these records 
were incomplete, and the location of many of the fossils discovered 
by him is still unknown, enough remained to decide the vexed 
question. That a man with information of such value should leave 
no complete record is to be deplored and can only be accounted 
for by the fact that he was waiting to make his explorations more 
full and complete. ^ . 

THE FAMOUS QUARRIES OF WEST RUTLAND. 

Prolmhlv the quarries at West Rutland, Vt., are the mor-t 
famous in the country. The marble produced i* much of it pure 
white and not fur behind Italian marble in quality. The strata 
dips here so that in quarrying there is a sharp incline into the 
earth ; in one quarry there being au ojwniiig into the earth for 
two hundred and twenty feet. The mouth of the opening in 
winter is covered with a Wooden roof. 

Near Rutland is the Dorset mountain, or as it is sometimes 
called, Mount Kohls. This famous mountain is compiled of mar- 
ble, with the exception of the top, which is of slate. It is sometimes 
said to liea mountain of pure marble. There is some truth in this 
statement though it is not possible to cut into it at all places ami 
produce a block «f commercial marble. There is mixed with th* 
marble rock which is too hard to be worked, that which is slaty 
and fragile, some which contain magnesia. It \* estimate.! that 
the lower part of the mountain which is made up so largely of 
marble is 1,!»70 feet in height. Above this is the cap of slate 
which is 408 feet thick. The mountainside iscovcrcd with debris 
so that it is impossible to discover its character without excavation. 
It is said that the fust quari v «:is opened on this mountain in the 
latter part of the last century. There are now in operation a 
large number of qunrric-. all over the mountain. The marble 
prod need is of various colorings. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATION. 

<I N this month's number of Stonk wpw Mr. Henry O. Avery V 
t design <>f tbt- Indiana Soldier-' and Sailors' Monument, It was 
among the Itcal design* presented. Mr. Avery lulmn.il under lite 
«iiKMruw.lvniit«j.i>toiliilwvi-ni)..il«'rs of tlio more intelligent n.m- 
pctitor*. He fuileil to understand tin- location an.l the relation of 
tin- struct im- to th<> small cin'le i«ark an.l its Kurn.undiugs. This 
design would appear to a belter w I vantage in a hup' plot with 
Halt- or no elevation. But t» take this design u> it is, an.l place it 
in the park, it in common with many others would show that it 
ha.l lw. ii merely placed there without regard to location. It is 
the lui-cssorics us iiiueh sis unythiiig else which have to .lo with the 
succc* <»f tlie <lcsigii «<' i<-h W1 * sch^led by the cnmmUsioner*, 
that of Mr. Schmit*. There the entire park is a part of the mon- 
ument. There is no separation of the strueture an.l its immediate 
mirroundiuiR 1 . It is all included as a jMirt of the design. The 
mouument is made to fit this particular locutiou and is not capable 
of being adapted to any other. The same quality in the diwign of 
Mr. Stone gave him the second prize, while it is tnie that the 
critics employed by tlie commissioners said that his .lesion wais not 
an experiment, it is also true ihut he had adapted the older methods 
of monumental designers t>. this parlieular locution, and did it 
with jrreal success. Another statement in regard lo Mr. Avery's 

design would 1m- that it is in no sense a soldiers" in eut. It 

tells no storv along tltLs line. Then- is.a suggestion in bis deserip- 
tiou that memorial windows could Ik- provided tor the purpose of 
picturing the four epochs in the history >d the state, which however, 
does not contemplate its recent war history, Its Iwuuty as adesigu 
for ti tower goes without question. 

"It is propped to erect a memorial tower, rising from a terrace 
120 feet square, to a total height, from the center of Circle Park, 
of 2.">0 feet, the bam' being 00 feet square. 

"The monument comprises two objects, one consisting of a mem- 
orial hall, on the ground floor, 4<> feet square, for a museum of 
the most precious and most interesting relics of the war, the other 
including a crowning liulcotiy and above it a belvedere at the top 
of tower for the purpose of giving an elevated, and unobstructed 
view of the city and country, access to which can be had either by 
stairways in the flanking towers or by au elevator in the center, 
In-ginning at second floor; the intermediate stories are 
utilizx-d for the placing and exhibition of other relies and the war 
archives of the state ; an admissiou fee to the structure would 
defray all the running cxjm-iisc< incurred by the state for it.- keep- 
ing and preservation. For safety, economy and convenience it is 
|iropoM-il to place a -mall boiler house in a corner of the park, 
mostly under ground, for the purpose of giving heat, steam power 
and furnishing artificial light. 

The four c|»M-hs in the history of the state, of the occupation by 
the inouiiil builders, (he Indians, the French, and the English- 
Am. •rimn, to be illustrated by colored memorial windows in 
stained glass in the hall of reli<-s, while the statue of the war 
governor i- to here occupy a conspicuous place. The memorial 
tower as designed is 15 feet higher than the dome of the capitol." 

THE FIRST AMERICAN MARBLE QUARRY. 

There i- considerable doubt as to when and where the first marble 
quarry was opened in the country. There has been much time 
spent in researches in regard to the early history of marble quar- 
rying in New England, but nothing definite as to who is entitled 
to the honor of the first quarry bus been obtained, l'crhaps one 

opened in Pitt-ford, Ver t, wus the oldest. Il was being worked 

in ITtl'i by Jeremiah Sheldon. This quarry is now known as the 



Owen quarrv. There were many quarries in op-ration throughout 
New England in the early part of this century. In 1*00 Phdo 
Tomliuson was at work quarrying marble iu New Milford, Conn.; 
many headstones bearing a date early in the century are still to lie 
found in the graveyard at New Milford. He invented machinery 
for working marble which is in use lo this day. Bemnunts of his 
machinery are still to be found where his first 
In Alford, Mass., in 1WW, Johnson & Steven, 
for furnishing marble for the city hall of N 



ill was located, 
onduded a contract 
v York. For this 

they received *1.0B per foot. Five year* later they contracted 
for more marble for 13 per foot . The value of this marble may 
be .wtimatcd when it is known that after an ex]Hisurc of three- 
quarters of a century il shows no sign of crumbling or decay. The 
extension of the capitol at Washington is from tlie same region 
though not the same quarries. In the early jmrt of the century 
much marble was produced iu West Stoekbridge, Ma**., in fact 
the demand wns greater than the supply. The mills were run 
night and .lay. Water power was used in sawing, though for a 
time steam was employed. Its use was discontinued on ae«wut of 
the increase in expense and water was again used. (}uurrying 
stopped hen- iu 1855, it Imving declined for some years previous to 
this. Competition from other quarries, principally from Vermont, 
caused the extinction of this industry. Vermont marble is better 
iu quality, and could be quarried cheaper, hence the competition. 

ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. 
The liicliaval artists saw that any statue isolated in front »f iui 
extensive plain wall, in such u climate as ours, soon put on in con- 
sequence of the wet, a much more sombre coloring than that of 
the wall itself; and thus, instead of standing out wa point of light 
upon it, lKMiwue a dark and disagreeable spot. They very seldom, 
therefore, put statues iu such a portion ; and in cases where it 
could not be avoi'icd, they were careful to surround them with 
niche, cauopv, and eorl»el, so as to receive both shelter from the 
weather, ami the color and shadow necessary to make them stand 
in clear relief. Il is possible to conceive that statues, placed along 
a bare wall and deprived vf anything to provide them with a 
shaded Imckgroiind, might ha ve some effect, liccause the shadow 
whieh they themselves would tin""" on the wall would alford some 
relief. But what effectiveness coul.l anyone hope to obtain by 
placing solitary figun-s in front of a .wall pierced with arches, for 
instance ? Such statues- spotted with the damp, having no plain 
surface on which to throw their shadows, intersected he n- by a pier, 
there by a void-would look, when seen J » IM-rs^-live, like a 
confused mass, .lisagret-able and i«tinful to tin ;cyc. This unhappy 
result is only too evident on the interior tirade* "'" t,M> »«'* 
buildings of the Louvre, over the portico; an<^ " m . v ' M ' surp 
that the architecture would gain by being deprived " fa «l«"™t>"" 
as inajipmpriate as it is costly. The execution, at I** 4 *' °* n >I" r<,, 
lo lie placed iu such a situation should have been V'iaiple in the 
extrvme, that they might thus present large plain sM'aces to the 
light. But the artists to whom they were intrusted h*™ ""t con- 
sidered it necessary to submit to such conditions; ami t/, 1 * architect, 
pre.s-cupied with other can's, has not thought fit to in»| K " H ' them. 
— VvdUHe-ihte iii ijumlrm ArchibH. 

Tlie Museum of Natural History, in the city of New \ Maj * 
now in its possession the Jcssiip c<.|leetiou of specimens io I'ltihl- 
ing stones. There an- in this collection l.OftO specimens, ? ir ' 1 a 
four-inch cube: and every quarry i" the United States, 
pr.Hlu. es building stone in any considerable quantity, is n-pn> nilw ' 
by at least one s|M-cinien. 
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TURNING AND POLISHING MARBLE IN ENGLAND. 
Marble is rut with it thin plate of soft iron used it« a saw, anil 
supplied <n m t i ii uuiir-ly with water and sharp mini, Both the luind 
ami machine-power arc used, and the cutting is carried on con- 
tin ununlv in most marble works. Tin- |H>lishing is commenced by 
rubbing down the surfm-e with sharp sand till it is jierfti tlv flat. 
Finer sand ix then gradually used, and at length finery, after 
which Iri|s>Ii, the last |»ilL-li licing given with tin-putty. The 
coarse sand is unuullv rubbed on the iimrl>le with n plat* of iron. 
The polishing rubbers ar»» cmjve linen cloth. Water is required 
in every stage. Having chosen a piece of marble nlsuut the size 
required, ami free from vein*, vents, etc., to which black marble 
is very subject, the fir»t procc*t is to level one face and with a pair 
of compasses strike a circle round the outer edge, then with a 
mallet and pointed chisel work it roughly to a circular form. It 
is theu reiuly for the lathe, and being fastened with a rcaiuotM 
cement to an iron chuck, it is screwed to the lathe spindle and a 
very slow motion given to it. The only tool used is n bur of fine 
steel alMiut 30 inches long, being three-quarters of an inch square, 
drawn to a point and well tempered. This is forcibly applied to 
the marble, which it reduces to the proper form by slowly spelch- 
itig off -lonll piece*. After the correct outline is acquired with 
this tool, it is ready for the grinding process, the first being to 
apply a piece of course ami hard snmlstonc with water (the lathe 
now having u rapid motion), until all the toolmarks are ground 
out. A finer pi<-i-e of sindstoue is then used to remove the coarse 
scratches of the previous one, and soon with a few other aud still 
finer stones, until all the scratches are quite obliterated. Hiis 
prepares it for |silishing. A piece of cotton cloth, washed quite 
clean and well rubbed with flour emerv, i» applied to the marble 
and jNilishes it lo a certain extent. A similar piece of cl.ith is 
then rubbed over with putty powder (white oxide of tin), which 
gives a very high poli-h, This is the method, with a few trilling 
variations, by which all kinds of marble are turned and polished. 
Fluor spar undergoes, nearly the same process, but requires much 
greater skill on the part of the workman, as the spar, being coiu- 
| wised of n mass id' crystals, whose cleavage is in various directions, 
requires a more delicate manipulation than almost nnv other 
stone. Aluhoster is a soft stone and can be sawn with a common 
tooth-saw, anil is turned and |Milished in n very similar manner to 
marble- J. T. JZiuV, in Lmdon Architrrt. 



A NOTABLE. QUARRY. 

The quarry at Sutherland Falls. Vt., is a most beuutifiil sight, 
one which will repay a trip of many miles. The quarry is a hol- 
low cube cut into a hill with pcr]«-ndicular walls rising a hundred 
feet. Tlte floor is of solid marble, an acre in extent, over which 
run the channeling machines. Marble from this quarry is clouded 
or mottled. There are sixty-two gangs of miws in operation day 
and night. Much of the marble is finished in shops near the 
quarry and the demand for finished marble has increased so much 
that additional shops «re now being erected. 



"Who was Peter?" asked a Sunday-school teacher. 

"Peter was a brick." 

"Why, Johnny, I am surprised at you." 

"It says so iu the Bible anyhow. I read it the other day. It 
says; 'Thou art Peter, and upon this brick I'll build my church." 
"Rock, Johnuy, rock ; not brick." 

■'Well, I knew it was some kind of n building material."— Tenu 
Sifting*. 



GOI^ESPONDENGE. 



CORRESPOND WITH US! 

We inmld like In main ('omtponJrnre <f a M»y, or fmtrtittd rharwier frimi 
any tertian. IhrticuJnrtf do we trail pmetiral imrkrri in the tlifrmxl tttme trade* 
lo andcnkmil that thin in the ylatt vhert they mny exehaju/r idnm with fork other; 
where they nu feek information and find il ; xkrrt ihey <yj,« «rt btf„re lirir ftlliKf 
workmen kinkt and n,»-eili-t vkirh I key are witlina «Wrl Uw pubtv ^wriy, 

1st emrytmly make iw .,f thv prmleye to ram»ur trith etich ulhrr. If yon feci 

)Hil in j»t,;«t farm. Then in no ilejturlmrnt of a Irmlr jrmrnni to intatttiny lo the 
•jeneral rmder iu wrU fUtni pigt* uf rurrnpnndnur. Thu M xmulhiag tluU nvnnnt 
kr houoht .- thai u w>th,mt Jurd price, but ererym* lo.tk.fur il tad rm,h il. 



From Chicago. 

ltuainem iu the Cm vent ion City is not |»articularly rusliin^ juiit at pres- 
ent, cspecinlW in the stone line ; mprc the slt>ne men i>( llie rily ennap-d 
in the hotel or "wet h.»k1 ! ," line, they wunM undoubtedly find the «i>»*iii 
of fur more pix.titsble from a nionettry is.int than they will by nelliiiR 
or cutting stone. 

To lie sure, there U » certain number of contnwtH beinn awarded all the 
time, but when one tnkw into consideration the fact, that then- are 
between fifty and silly different firms to lie «ati«Beil ami that each in 
"hungry" for a job, in unler a* they sny "lo keep their mills RninR" and 
are willing to take work for almost any price for 1I1U reason, il will In- 
remlily mn that there is »mall protil iu it for anylnsly. 

Why any man, in his right senses, in willing and anxious lo take work 
for a price that he knows is lm> than he can do it for, men-ly for the pur- 
I mm' <>f kis-piiitf his mill K"i"K, is something that even the initiaUsl cannot 
understand. 

It would appear to n rational jienum, that it would lie more proJUahle 
for him to shut down and wait until priors had righted themselves, as 
they certainly will, in their own good time, lint he doe» not think of thin 
hut keep* plodding along, and keep* his marhini rv running at n loss in 
order that he may not appear to have less work than his neighbor. 

The bnilding Issim has not developed as was expected, owing pmbaldy 
to the excitement and uintTtainty of presidential election and the aver- 
sion uf the poop'c to make any »udden political changes in the character 
of the government. However, there certainly i« «,me reas.ni that may 
develop itself later un in the season, and explain the rea»on why the atone 
men are not coining money, instead of handy |wying expenses. 

The City (ioternment in conjunction with the various railroads entering 
the city will build quite a number of viaducts over the priinipnl thon.ugh- 
fan>, not nln-adr protected in this manner; several have a'ready Istn let, 
and others are now under way and will soon In- advertised for proposal's. 
The principal "tone used in the piers and abutment* in Juliet or turnout 
limestone, which is generally cupped off with bull' IV-dford coping and 
bridge seats. 

The largest buildings that will Is? erected hen' this year, from present 
indications, an- the Wirt I>. Walker building on the northeast corner of 
La S;illr und Madison-sln. which will Ik- twelve stories* and basement high, 
and will be constructed allium! entirely of brick and terra cotta ; thi* 
latter ii« a very f,Kilisli i«1ea as any [n-iwm can atUvt wImi will men-ly walk 
around any aavtion of this city and observe the brick building* that have 
liecn en-cU'd only in the last few years; he will very soon become tinil of 
brick and term cotta when he *fs the dingy, fa<l«l ap|H>aran<e of brick, to 
say nothing of the .tnaks and "splatches" of white saltiietcr that keep 
conlinually coming to the surbn-e. 

V. 1'. Owing's building to be erected on the corner of Adams ami Oenr 
Uirn^K will aLso be very largi- and attractive, being fourteen nlorie* 
high and having a p-aked gable nnif that e in braces several storii% and a 
corner lower. The est will Is- ill the neighborhood of *.V)0,iKKt. 

I'lans an- lieing made to n-mcslel and .old eight .Uiries Ui the Old Board 
uf Trade building, which wilt add another large ofliec building to ihi* 
district. 

Monument dealers n-|«>rt that busiuejw is very good, with the prospect 
of its Is-ing Is'ller during the (all of the year. 

The Ilaymarkrt Monoiurnl ( ommiltec appointed to select a design for a 
moniiniriil to commemorate the llaymarket Mu»a<'n-, have tbniwii aside 
all the designs, including those that were awanled prite*, und have followed 
the example of the IndianapolU commissiontm and seleclol n nuiti, who 
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was mi well acquainted with American idea* of art, ihnl hi- could nut 
speak tin- Knglish language, to make a design to suit ihcm. 

Tlio law office building that was to have been en-ctcd mi the comer of 
Moons- anil I ji Sallc-sl*. by Marshall Field, mid the foundations of which 
have In'n weathered (or several yearn, owing I" ex|«cnsivc litigation 
relating to the damage* to adjoining properly, will probably la- «urt«l 
this summer iia Mr. Field ha* decided to build nn hi* own ground, and not 
lo use the party wall ol the building nn the went. 

It i* a curious commentary upon American patriotism that while thin 
country is Ice-minx with genius of all kind*, not particularly belonging to 
native horn citiwiw, but of thiw aliens who have la-en here long enough 
to 1m- naturalized, it should be found noceMUiry to import a foreigner to do 
every little piece of work that in in a small way mil of the ordinary path. 
Ia-t us have a change, mid let the stone men of the country lift up their 
voire* and denounce any insult to home industries or talent. 

The death i» announi<cd of Cha*. K. I'n.el«r, a well-known stone 
contractor of this city. 

Sets a Good Example. 

To Mm Bdllof of Stone 

Sir: I ant in receipt of your valuable paper anil it conic* up to my 
utmost cx|iectationn. It in just the thing for which it is intended. I shall 
from time to time write from my !!< yean.' cx|>ericiicr in the *t»ne business 
which may he interesting to some. There lire ninny valuable In-osim-* 
still hidden in Mother Kartb which would In- worth million* if devehqied. 
I will give yott a short history of one near here. 

About »ix mile* north of riatteville there- is a belt of sandstone which 
most geologist, consider a part of the St. I'eter lielt, bill of a strange for- 
matinn. It starts about NX) feet wide and runs in a northeasterly direc- 
tion for marly two mile*. The |.eeuliarily of it i* in the way in which it 
lay*. It looks a* if it might have been put there by *ome human power 
a* in the great wall of China. It in a great natural curiosity. My first 
acquaintance with it as a useful material for building purpose* was five 
years ago, when I took a contract to put in some bridge abutment* and got 
it at gc*id figures, a* everylMMly supposed that stone was so hard it could 
not he worked, ilut as I hail had some experience in working the St. 
I'eter when it was frown, I tackled it for my bridge work, and it worked 
like a charm. I built two abutments of it and cleared about $loll in 
twenty day*, and for that class of work it is very durable. 

It has always Ix-en very difficult for our blast furnace* to get a material 
to line their hearths, the intense heat melting down the ordinary sandstone 
like a snowball. (>nr smelter was complaining that there was no stone 
that would stand the heat, I told him I had a stone which I thought 
would stand all the heal that coke could give, and he came down to my 
yard where 1 had a pair of gate-|m»l» cut from this stone and looked at it. 
After examining it, he made a contract for a trial order and the lining has 
stosl most wonderful. As for grit il really is the only grit t know of that 
will take hold of the polished fare of ijuiney granite mid cut like marble. 
A marble agent, formerly of Hiivi.Ui.ii A S.ns.of Milwaukee, was lure in 
May, and I showed him a sample of it, and he said he had never seen 
anything like iL 

Neil month I will give you an aci-oiuil of a stone that is produced at 
MiKoinaiiie a line freestone, similar in texture to ihe ilcdford, and a 
quarry of the -nine stone as white as snow three mile* west of Musrodii. 

Your* truly, Ki*;ab Kay. 

l>l»lls,illr, Wis, J.I*. Is 

Granite In Connecticut. 

To lh* Kdltor of Stum. 

Sih: The May number of Sto.vk came to hand nomc time ago. Should 
have acknowledged receipt sooner, but have taken time to examine the 
journal and am much pleased with it. l*erha|M a short notice of the stone 
business in this vicinity may lie interesting to some of your readers. 

Mystic, on the Mystic river, is about half way between the extensive 
granite quarries at Westerly, K. 1., and < irolon, Conn., on tbeShore I.inc 
railroad and was widely known i'> years ago for its -hip-building industries. 

Within the last two years excitement ha* Iss-n high here by reason of 
the discovert- and ..pelting of several granite quarries. Sum- of them 
have la-en abandoned, and others are now being worked by parties from 
Westerly and I irolon, who are shipping stone to New Haven, Conn., 
t/uincy, Mass. and to New York and llns.lt lyn. The atone in very near 
like the Westerly granite and in odor and texture, Is ing very line, and 
some of the onarrie. are very dark and others are .|uile light colored. 
S.tncof ihe hc*t quarries are about three or four mi l<* from the railn.ad 



and river, consequently the teaming bi thought to l>e too expensive and 
they are not being worked. One of these quarries is a very fine pink 
colored granite, and will no doubt lie valuable some day. 

The Silex works ben* have lately taken quite a boom, as the mills here 
in Ihe village and the mines at Lantern Hill, have lately been sold to a 
company with abundant mean*, who an- putting in new mills, building n 
new dock and enlarging the husincM. generally. A surrey has been made, 
and ties are being rut for a railroad from the mines to the mill*, a distance 
of alsiut eight or ten mile* being a gradual down hill grade. At present 
the quartx is hauled by heavy four-horse teams. Thin new railroad will 
let out sonic of the inland granite quarries. h. W. C. 

NyntJc BrlOfs, CwiB, JaasK. 

He at Once Subscribed. 

T.tbsWKMotHliKi.. 

Sin : Koine time ago I received a circular of a paper you proposed pub- 
lishing, called Sto.SK tu be issued May 1. From the pti«.|K-ctus I should 
think it would be a paper lhal would have a large circulation, and one 
that i* needed in the stone busineaa and architecture. 1 would like a sam- 
ple copy of the paper, think I would like lo stihserilie for it. I have been 

taking a publication called the but that does not 611 the bill of what 

I want, but think Sto.vk will. 

(hir people on flu- coast are just la-ginning lo realise that stone is what 
i« needed in building. We have some excellent quarries and il in lo be 
hoped that stone will come into general use here, f have two quarries of very 
line sand ami fntvtonc Working and a very large ledge of diabase a *|*>cie* 
of granite commonly called syenite, of dark green molded color, with fine 
crystals of hornblende. Fmiu one of my quarries of sandstone I made the 
memorial stone for the Washington Monument, donated by the state of 
Oregon. So you see I am somewhat intcrcsti-d in the stone busin«-*s and 
see the need of a journal devoted lo that interest. Hoping to tvieire a 
copy of the pa|ier soon. 1 am your* truly, 1'kank Winju. 

Al'h»OT. Unw.li. Jans 2 

Struck a Keynote, 

To th* Cdll«r of Mum. 

Sir: In your article, "Incomplete Information" you have slmck a key- 
note, tluil i» worthy of serious consideration, and accounts for much failure 
in our line of biwim-w, as well as any other. For instance, a job is figured 
up to cost say $-VSl all set up, the stone-denier get* $»«K> from his customer. 
He *ayn, "Thai make* $I<K> clear for me," and just there is the mistake 
made, in taking no account of other incidental ex|iense*, risks, |*-r- 
sonill service, etc. 

Ini-hw-d pleased find check for $•.! for one year's subscription commenc- 
ing with your sample numl*-r. We hope you will make a success of it 
and would say that I am well pleased with ihe May numlter. VI isbtng 
that your shadow may never grow lew., 

I am n-*|K-ctfully yours, John I,. Iiaijott. 

A.I4U.0., M.., M.y ». 

Is There Such a Machine on the Market? 

To Ihs E.Hio>r of Mono. 

Silt: I wrote som.-tiine ago in regard lo a machine suitable for sm.sHh- 
ing surface* of flagstone. Have carefully looked over Sn.NK, ..| which I 
nni a subscriber, for soiuethiiig in the way of information. 1* then- such a 
machine made? What is it? What » ill il do, and what is ils twt? I 
understand about thnsc planer*, but they work too slow and too exact for 
my purpose. Must have something lo go over the stone faster. Anv in- 
formation very thankfully received. Yours, J. C. IUki.ek 

Goisfrmr's. r.jug* <3o. S T . Jun. II. 

CALIFORNIA MARBLE. 

Within the pant lew years considerable quantities of nutrhlp 
have htt-ti iliwcovintl in Cnlif'orniii. Tlicsc timrl>le« are i»ro- 
iioiincoil l»y expert* In be of the lx-ru: qualitv and i-nver in colorini; 
a wide ntnue. The iriyn nuirlilc, fottnil in u range of niiKllitnitis 
of thul name, appear* to Ik- the most important of recent disrov- 
crios in tlmt sUil-e. The ipmrrie* have elianged hatuU several 
times in the hud two or ihree yejirs, but the present owners, the 
Inyo Marble Co., tire pusliiii); nialters in true biisineits spirit. 
Tliey have put up a mill for nawin^, there lM<inji satnd for this pur- 

\»m- fottml itt Ihe it filiate vicinity of their ciuurry. The stone 

is u pure dolomite ami varies in color. The greater part of it is 
pure white but there is mueb that is colon-.!, this including a 
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variety known as moss agate. Experts who have examined this 
marble pronounce it of a very superior ipinlity suitable for the 
finest kinds of work as well us lor architcctttal work. 

In Antelope Valley, Mono county, Uicre is an extensive of 
marble of all colore, including white and lilai-k. It takes B high 
|Milii-h and is lndicvcd to be of prat value. Some of it resembles 
onyx. Blocks of any sue can Ik- quarried, some weighing as much 
ax 25 tmt having l>een taken out 

There has recently beat) discovered near Lok Angeles, a de]«.jsit 
of marhle which is said to cover GOO aerex. This will prove of 
the greatest lienetit to Is** Angeles an both lumlter and stone are 
scarce. It in calculated that this marble can lie laid down there 
for 81 per cubic foot, and it will probably take the place of adobe 
which in almost exclusively used there. Lumber in the only other 
building material to lie hud ami is very expensive. 

There are in several parts of California, de|*«sitsof white, or stat- 
uary marble which appear lo lie of excellent quality. They have 
not been worked a* >et, and their exact value is not known. On 
the MeClotid river there is a deposit of this character, aud the 
Pacific Carrara Marble Co., lias heen incorporated for gome years 
for the puqsjsc of developing depoHits in Monterey county. 



BOOK AND PEl^IDODIGALi REVIEW. 

Notes ok tuk < oMeKEssivn Kksistasi k ok Havekstkaw Kkeiwtoxe, 
Hoick I'iebs. Hyphaiik Cements, Mohtars akoConcbktrs, by Gen. 
H. A. Uillmorc, Engineering Corp*, I'. 8. A. John Wiley & Sou., N. Y. 

Thin is nn oclnvti of IMS pagi-* ami 17 folding diagrams. Thr title is Jc- 
scriptiveol theentire conteuts. dan. < iilluiore was in recent yearn tin- leading 
authority in matters relating to the strength of ..tone fur structural pur- 
p>»u-», al least since (he publication, in the annual report for IST.'i, of the 
t hi. i of Kiigineers, t*. S. Army, of hU report on the ''Strength of the 



lluihling Stone* of the Tinted State*." In that re|s>rt, he ^announced the 
law that the compressive strength of colics of homogeneous stones vary as 
the cube root of ttie length of the edge of the specimen tested. Stated in 
algebraic laugilage the law Is. 

y=o^ jr: a x J 

in which y U Uie strength |s*r square inch of bed area, n is the strength 
of a one-inch nils' of the stone, and r is the length of the side of the cube 
in inches- This law was deduced from two series of experiment* on 
cubes varying by increments of | of an inch, in one series froui | inch to 
4 inches in diameter, and in the other, from j inch to inches. The vol- 
ume under review contains the results of a series of experiment* under- 
taken to further Usil this law for larger sixes of cubes. The experiments 
before us were on cubes varying by one inch from 1 inch to 12 inches, 
although one of the 10-inch cubes, and all of the 12-inch cubes exceeded 
the capacity ,SOO,otsi poundsl of the testing machine. 

In his first report < icn. I iillmore stated that it was doubtful whether this 
law continued up to the ordinary dimensions of building bhs'ks, and in 
this report be savs that "the recent lesU failed to show the continuance of 
this law beyond small cubes." It is very much regretted that sufficient 
experiments were not made to determine Mime, al least approximate, 
formula for the relation between the compressive strength of small and 
large specimens. It seems incredible that we know practically nothing 
atsiut the compressive resistance of large blocks of stone. At present, it is 
iiup.sa.ible lo determine whether the ordinary practice leaves a large or 
small margin for safely. It is probable that, to make sure of stability, 
present practice is extravagantly exj>en«ive. This is a in<s>t important 
subject, and should receive attention in the immediate future. Since the 
making of these extierimcnU would !*• of general benclit, ami since to 
make them would involve so much expense that no individual or firm will 
undertake them for the bench! of the public, the general government 
should give its authority and financial aid for an extended series of exper- 
s on the strength of masonry. At least, we hope that the officers in 
pof the great testing machine nl the Watcrtown ' Muss, i Arsenal 
will sec to it that furthcrcxperimcntsof known reliability arc a. cumulated, 
and then pcrhajis when the data are more numerous some valuable 
conclusions can is- extracted from them. 

lien. It ill more also had a few c.\|**riments made to determine the relation 
Istwecn the strength of cubes and prisms of a height less than their depth, 
but their number are so few aud the variation so great that no satisfactory 
conclusions could be reached. This subject also should receive further 
attention. 

Over half of the volume under review is taken up with an account of the 
experiments made to determine the "set," ■'. t. ihe permanent shortening 
which mortar and concrete undergo when subjected to a compressive strain. 



and to determine the elasticity of these materials. These arc the only 
ex|M.riments that have ever Uvn made on this subject. The im|«ortancc of 
these latter investigations will apjs-ar when it is rciueruhcrcd that it U a 
rapidly-growing custom lo construct the interior skeleton of all large stone 
or brick bnildingsexclusively id iron, ami it is very important to know how 
iron and stone act together when under the immense strains to which they 

are subjected in the very high buildings now so mon. 

On the whole the Issdc is of more interest to the scientific man than to 



the practical builder, but it is only by the accumulation of such data as is 
found in this volume that scientific rules can be formulated for the 
guidance of the constructor. 



FOLIATED WORK. 




/©CHAHMINC 
J* bit of foliated 
work is this from 
the Chart res cath- 
edral, a building 
begun in the lw>- 
giuniug of the 
eleventh centurv 
and dedicated in 
the latter part of 
•"V the thirteenth. 
" The character of 
the moldings 
would indicate 
that this piece of 
work belonged to 
the twelfth cen- 
tury though the 
earviug is more 
/: mcslern in ap|»ur- 
ance. It is possi- 
ble, however, that 
the drawing is to 
be taken into ac- 
count for this. It 
is true that n great 
deal of the work of 



cathedrals. 



which were no long in building, is difficult to locate as to the par- 
ticular period in construction. Different pnrts of the building 
were finished at different times. Then again, additions and re- 
storations were made to particular details without regard to the 
original idea of those who had first to do with the work. In HUM 
cases we may have n doorway which is begun in the eleventh 
ceiitury, and as a |mrt of it, details of carving or otherw ise, were 
supplied in the thirteenth centurv. This makes the tracing id' the 
pcrhsl of the work difficult to find, and it often furnished <s'ca- 
sion for dispute. But as to this piece of work, it is very attractive, 
bold ami Htroug in rendering yet delicate and tine in conception. 
It is one of the things which is artistic because it is nice, and not 
nice because it is artistic. In our work id' the present time about 
buildings and monuments there is a great deal that is used ami 
tolerated because it has been used before. It is nice by implica- 
tion. Some large man of the towu, village or country said a 
particular thing was nice and no one ever disputed it. Finally it 
came to be believed, not because it was true but because some one 
said so and no one cared to dispute it. This thing has Im-cii re- 
peated from time to time and is constantly getting a little worse. 
Hen- is a suggestion for something fresh, a break iu the chain. 
Oneway not care to use the whole thing, ptisaihlr only a rosette like 
the two so plainly shown at the left, maybe a single leaf, or two 
or three of them grouix-d together make a faithful, intelligent copy. 
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ROCKS AND MINERALS OF IOWA. 

* »,T|N this taction are given the result* of tJie analyses and exam- 
* inatinn* of the rock* and minerals. In many of thew it »w 
only desired to have partial analyses made, or to have an exnminn- 
tiim made for the jirwence of some particular element. These 
examinations arc grouped in tabular form*, ax far as piwiible. 

Hylrtndie Limextcmr from Waueriy, Bremer County. The rock 
in of a light pray color, most of it heiug quite homogeneous apjmr- 
cutly ; hut in a few places, the rock appear* to lie penetrated by 
light luuids of ferruginous matter. It in very soft when fresh from 
the qttarrv ; hut hardens upon exjiosure to the atmosphere. 

A nunilwr of analyse* give* the following a* the average com- 
position of the roek : 

Insolohle 7.42 

Alumina and ferric oxyd .'1.2(1 

Caleium caritontite 40.M2 

Maguc*iuiu carU.nale 87. oil 

Water, tract*, ami l<«« 2.47 

Total 

1(10,00 

The insoluble matter consist* of a fine white Rami. The precipi- 
tate of til ii in inn and ferric oxyd consist* mainly of the former. 

It w*» also found that a sample taken from tlie interior of a 
large piece of the r<ick, contained almut five times the iimoiiiit of 
water found in that part of the rock which had liecn ex pi wed for 
some lime to the air. The ruck is said to succeed admirably a* a 
hydraulic limestone. 

M<upv*ian IAmeM.me from Anamom, from the •parry of /Vsojm A 
WrlA. This iita pray rock, breaking into irregular fragmeuts, anil 
seems to have no tendency to split into laminae. It is very hanl. 
The unaly*es gave : 

IiiwIuMe in uciil ■ . .72 

I'Vm.nx anil ferric oxyd* 2M 

Calcium carbonate .VT.H2 

Magnesium eiirlxtnalc 41.21 

MoiHlure Ml 

!W.7'J 

The percentage of insoluble matter went* 1<mi small for pissl 
hydraulic limestone, although the magnesium enrbonate exists in 
large proportion. 

Amdyii* ofSenlimenl of Mi**>„ri rirer imier. No. 1 is nt low water 
stage ; No. 2 at high : 

No. 1. N.k 2. 

Insnluble 7S.2M 84.11 

Inm anil alumina lit. 10 ti>*> 

Calcium carbonate 7.SI r».4"> 

Magnesium carbonate 1.40 2.S2 

« Iruanii- matter, tniees and Uxs -W 1.07 

100.00 100.00 

For an examination of the waters nt high and low stage*, see 
section 2. The insoluble consisted of silicious, and some ferrugi- 
nous and arpillaceous matter. 

.lni'jism ofUv Bluff Deposit. This de|tosit is of alight yellow- 
ish color, and appears at first sight as though it contained little 
elsi- than sand. A single analysis was made of a sample from near 
Sioux City, and of another from Council Blutfs, numbered respect- 
ively "Hie and five, with the following results: 

N».l. No. 2. 

Iii~.1iiI.Ii- Mili. ii. n. matter) 82.1*1 83.5-i 

lYrric oxvil M.S0 t , (HJ 

Alumina '.. (17 

Calcium carlx.nat \>M 7.00 

MaKiirriuiii ctirlM.tuiU- ] Ml 2.00 

M..i-t!irc l.iio l.M 

( Irpanir matter, traces ami ln«. 1.2M 1.1*7 

HHIO0 100.00 



The insoluble matter consists mainly of silica. In the second 
analysis, the iron and alumina were not separated, the reactions 
showing that iron formed by far the larger part. 

Rock from Gambde & (ii.'s nuarnj, Ijrf.itrire. The ntck is gray, 
some of the samples having a yellowish tinge. It is of moderate 
hardness and has a gritty feel, and somewhat of a finely crystalline 
structure. The analysis gave : 

Iii5i.lnl.le .t.MM 

Alnminn and ferric oxyd 71 

Magncsiumcarbuiiate. 41.70 

Caleiimi carla.iiatc i by difference) S1.2M 

100.00 

A good building stone, and extensively used for that purpose. 

"loteu Marble" from the Ulirand ipmrrie*, Marshall Omnty. This 

is a gray rock w ith a tinge of yellow. It is of moderate hardness, 

i|tlite fine-Brained, and admits of n considerable polish. It docs not 

appear to be entirely uniform Jn its structure, being somewhat 

marked by waving lines and lings. The result of the nnalvsisare : 

Insoluble..'. 1-71 

Moisture SO 

Kerrieojyd I.«* 

Calcium carbonate 7S.42 

Ma^m-siiim carbonate 2li.'.Hi 

Uti.Tll 

It is an excellent building stone. 

Vrrrugim >io> lAnw*tunr from the Sub-mrlKmifrroiu, at Hardin CSiy, 

Hardin (liHu/y. The riH'k is of a red to purph lor, of only 

moderate hardness, crushing easily. lis composition is: 

In^.lul.le 10 

MoMtnre 

Kerrie o«yd 

Mapncsiion enrlN.nale 

CalciiHil carls.tiaU' (l>y difference I 



100.00 

Traci's of alumina and sulphuric acid were found. 

Frrrittjinrui* R«rl*. The following schedule presents n^tilts of 
a few examinations of rocks, relative t<» their jHTcentage of iron 
and insoluble matter: 



So. 



Pi-nvnlaict-of In.n, re- 
duced to Metallic 
Inm. 



I'enviita«c of IdmiIii- ( liaraeler of Inw.lnl.le 



l.le Mailer. 



4. Mi 
.*rf»..V. 

• r ).7<'. 
47.70. 



S2.I17 
IS.H. 

47.00. 
Ml. 22. 



Matter. 



A lieantiful clean 

white amid 
I Vni«i»is partly of clean 
white ^and and 
|kiirtlv of li^'ht 
ci dornl , :i rpi 1 1 ncv< .us 
| matter. 

jKiiie ar).'illaetN>usn)at- 
| nr. 

4'on-OKls mainly of 
I clean »liilf!<aiid. 



No. 1 is from a grnvcl-l»ed in the liank of Mariner's <-re*-k, near 
Denisoti, Cmwfonl county, and is a black maw, ap|Miirinp almost 
metallic, itiul having pebbles of sf.me ctmsiderable sine scattered 
through it. A little lime is present. 

No '2 is from the ferruginous IkiI immediately beneath, and 
associated with the gypsum, on Soldier Creek, Fort IXwIge. The 
sumple is very hard, and has a color varying from red to purple. 
A little white substance is disseminated through it Some lime 
present. 

No. 3 is from Summcract, Warren county; is of a purple-red 
color, and seems to be an aggregation of rudely cubical masses. 
It contains a large quantity of lime. 

No. 4 is from the ferruginous dcpowits at Guthrie Center, 
(iuthric county, and is of a dark color, inclining to red. It con- 
taius only a trace of lime." 
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1 Written for Sloan. | 

STRENGTH OF STONE MASONRY. 

in rmttr I. o Hioits, kt ii-I-i«ih«. 

III'! universal custom in determining tlx' nliility of stone t<i 
resist pressure is to tat the compressive resistance of email 
cubes. Tin- result* obtained by testing small f]H-fiincii» of stone 
an- very useful in determining the relative st n-niflh of different 
kinds of stone, but such results live of no value in determining 
tin' ultimate strength of the same stone when built into il masonry 
structure. Tin/ strength of a mass of masonry tlt |n-inls on the 
strength of the stone, on the size of the blocks, on the accuracy of 
the dressing, on the proportion of headers to stretchers, and on 
the strength of the mortar. A variation in any one of the*- items 
may greatly change the strength of the ninsonry. 

The imtH.rttiiK .- of the mortar a* affecting the strength of mn- 
sonry to resiM direct compression is generally overlooked. The 
mortar nets a* a cushion lictwccn the blt«eks of stone, and if it has 
iiisulheient strength it will squeeze out hilcrly anil cause u tensile 
strain ; then-fore, weak mortar cnu«e* the stone to fail by tension 
install I ol by compression. Stone is several time* stronger to resist 
••ompressioti than tension, ami hence, where great strength is 
required it is necessary tliut the mortur should be of the best. 

No experiments have ever Inth made, for obvious reasons, 
upon the strength of stone masonry under the conditions actually 
occurring in masonry structures ; but ex|icrimcnt* made upon brick 
piers 12 inches square and from 2 to 1<> feeet high, laid in mortar 
composed of one volume Portland cement ami two sand, show that 
the strength per square inch of the masonry is only iiImiiiI one-sixth 
of the strength of the brick. An increnxe of 50 |>er cent, in the 
strength of the brick produced no appreciable effect on the 
strength of the masonry; but the substitution of cement mortar — 
I purt Portland cement* and 2 part* sand — for lime mortar 1 
port lime and II parts sand — increased the strength of the masonry 
70 \ter cent. The methtKl of failure of theft- pier* indicate* that 
the mortar squeezed out of the joints and caused the brick to fail 
bv tension. Since the mortar is the weakest element, the less 
mortar used the stronger the wull ; therefore the thinner the joints 
nixl the larger the blocks, the stronger the masonry, provided the 
surfaces of the stone do not come in contact. 

It is generally stated tliat the working strain on stone masonry 
should not exceed om--twcntieth to one-tenth of the strength of 
the stone ; but it is clear, from the ex|>criiiicnts on brick piers 
referred to above, that the strength of the masonry depends on 
the strength of the stone only iii a remote degree. 

In a general way.it may be said that the results obtained by 
testing small ciiIm's may vary 50 per cent, from each oilier, or wiy 
25 i« r cent, from the mean, owing to undetected differences in 
the uuiiei'inl, cutting;, nn.l manner of applying the pressure ; ami 
also that stones crack at half of their ultimate crushing strength. 
Hence, when the greatest can- possible is exercised in Selecting 
and bedding the stone, the safe working strength of the stone 
alone should not lie regarded as m«r. than one-fourth to three- 
eighths of the ultimate strength. A further allowance, depending 
upon the kind of structure, the quality of mortar, the closeness of 
the joints, etc., should l>c made lo secure safety, Ex|>crimcnt* 
upon eom|Kirntively large specimens arc but little help in deciding 
this (jiu stii in ; the only way is to determine the load carried by 
actual structure-. The following are the greatest loads carried by 
stone mason ry.thal were discovered by an extended search through 
engineering literature. 

Knrly builders used much more massive masonry, proportional 
•> the load to lie carried, than is customary at present ; ex|iericiiec 
nnd experiment* have shown that such great strength is unneces- 



sary. The loud on the monolithic pier* sup|Hirtiug the. large 
churches in Fun.|ic doe* not exceed o0 tons |mt square foot, i 420 
|Miunds jkt stpiarc inch) or about one-thirtieth of the ultimate 
strength of the stone alone. The stone-arch bridge of 140 feet 
spaa at I'oiit-v-tu-lVydd, over the Toff", in France, erected in 1750, 
is sup|Misetl to have a pressure of 20.7 tons |«er square fool <2!M) 
per square inch) on hard limestone rubble masonry laid in lime 
mortar. A former bridge at the same place failed with 64 tons per 
square foot. 1 iconic subjected gissl bartl limestone rubble in 
columns 4 feet square to 22 tons per si | mire foot, (.'500 jMiunds js-r 
square inch.) The granite piers of the Saltash bridge, ( Knglnnd I 
sustains a pressure of !t tons per s<|Uarc foot ( 125 |M>umls per 
square iuch.) 

The maximum pressure on the granite mnsonrvof the Brooklyn 
bridge is ats.ut 2*A tons |>er square fool (ulmut 400 |niui)<1* |mt 
square inch): the maximum pressure on the limestone masonry is 
about 10 tons per stjimre foot (125 pounds per square inch.) 
The face stones ranged in cubical contents from \k to 5 cubit 
yards; the stones of tin- granite backing averaged about H cubic 
ynrtLs, ami of the limestone about 1 J cubic yards per pier. 'Hie 
mortar was 1 volume of Kosendnle cement ami 2 of wind. The 
stones were rough axed or [minted to half-inch bed-joints, ami 
half-inch vertical face-joints. These towers are very Hue examples 
of the masons' art. 

The pressure on the limestone piers of the St. Isiuis bridge, 
was, before completion, "!K tons '527 |*ninds); i.fler completion 
the pressure was lit tons (27:1 pounds) on the piers and 15 tons 
(l!)8 pounds) on the abutments. The limestone niasoiirv iu the 
towers of the Niagara suspension bridge failed under Sfi tons per 
square foul, ami were taken down ; however the masonry was not 
executed. 

At the South Street bridge, Philadelphia, the pressure on the 
rubble masonry in the pneumatic piles is 15.7 tons per square fool 
<220 |Hiunds) at the Is. torn and 12 tons at the top; this i* unusually 
heavy, but there are no signs of wtakness. The maximum pres- 
sure on the rubble masonry and cement mortar of some of the 
large masonry dams is from 1 1 to 14 ions per square foot. The 
promised (Junker Bridge dam, which is to ini|Hiuml water for New 
York City, and which is the largest in the world, is designed for 
a maximum pressure of lfiij tons pcrsqiiarc f.s.t on massive rubble 
masonry in ls'st hydraulic cement mortar. 

COMPOUND FOR PATCHING STONE. 
The restoration of sonic of the most important stone structures 
in Paris has been mainly accomplished by means of a metallic 
cemt-nt invented by Professor Hrune. It consists of a |Miwiler and 
a liiplid, the first eoiiip..^d of two parts by weight ofoxitle of /inc. 
two of crushed limestone of a hard nature, and one of crushed grit, 
the whole intimately mixed and ground, ochre in suitable pro|sir- 
lioiis being addtd as a coloring mutter. The liquid employed 
consists of a situratcd solution of /in< in comnn rcial hydrochloric 
acid, to which is added a part bv weight of hvdpielilorale of 
ammonia, equal to one-sixth that of the dissolved /inc. and this 
liquid is diluted with two-thirds <>f its bulk of water. In using 
the cement, one jMiund of the powder is mixed with two and a 
half pints of the liquid. The cement hardens very quickly and is 
of great strength. 

To clean marble from discoloration try two parts sodium ear- 
Inmate, one part of puiuici-stone mid one part of finely powdered 
chalk. Mix into a tine paste with water. Uub this over the 
marble, ami the stains will be removed; then wash with soup and 
water. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. 

J HE father* .if thi< Egyptian nice appear to have migrated from 
the cradle nf llif Iiihiihii fnmily in Anterior A/in. and to have 
kiiIkIik^I tin- original inhabitant* of the Nile valley. They seemed 
t.. liave In-cIi of u serious, tcnijtcnitc mill not uvi'M'iii'UdUs disposi- 
tion. ami were thus preserved from thai voluptuousness which 
proved the downfall of all the Asiatic empires. They wen-, of 
course, miller u despotic form of goverunicjit, the only form under 
which -uili mighty work* a- the pyramids, temples uml other 
gigantic structure* with which the country nliounds cmld ever 
have Ix-cn executed. Km great anil all lint absolute as was the 
|*i«-er of the despot, it was considerably restrained l»y the priestly 
class, which wiii' the sole depositary of nil the -.kill anil learning of 
tin** days, ami which made very considerable advance* in geome- 
trical and astronomical science. Their religious views, like I hut* 
of all ulicicnt we*, except the Hebrew*, were polytheistic, nml 
animal.-, of almost all kind* received *]>ccial ittlonition. ami their 
bodies wen- enihalmeil al death. They wen- believer* ill a con- 
tinued existence after death, and to this lielief »*. due their nmrked 
reverence fur toin'js, and the peeiilinr care bestowed upon the 
i iiilialmeiit of (lie dead. They employed three k'ui.ls of writing 
the hieroglyphic, the hieriitie and the demotic. In the first of 
these everything «a.. represented liy symbols; the se<-oud was that 
employed by the priest, while the third was used for general busi- 
ness purpose*. 

As early a* 4,000 year* la-fore the Christian em the first kingdom 
in lyower Egypt existed, the capital of it ltcing Mi-tophi*. For a 
long time almost the only «imr of information nlxwt Egypt was 
the hook on that country written hy the < 'reek traveler and histor- 
ian, Her<i«l<.tus, who is known :i» the "Father of History," hut in 
the modem lime.-, the hieroglyphics, or sacred carvings, have Iteen 
deciphered l»y eulhus'uistic scholars, mid from their researches, 
coiiiliintil with Mime scattered allusions in the earlier hook* of the 
Kiltie, our information is derived. The succession* of ruling fam- 
ilies are called "dynasties," and of these scholars have enumerated 
thirty-one. The oldest monument* in the world »rc the pyramids 
of Memphis, the first of which may he dated at least 4,000 years 
is. r. The great skill shown in handling iiwm» of stone and the 
wonderful knowledge of the building art displayed proved these to 
he the result of lengthened lahor and practice in an-hiteetural con- 
struction. The largest pyramid i*c*timat«d to contain 74,OO0,lH)0 
culiic fit-t and inclose* a .sepulchre to which admission is obtained 
by the most cunningly devised passages, which are secured from 
tin- vast siipi-riucumli.-nt pressure hy clever const rui-tioual contri- 
vance*. They were built, as is seen from sonic unfinished oues, in 
terraces to the top uml then the spa. es were filled up in the reverse 
order fnun top to hottoni, so a* to form the regular pyramidal 
figure. They are constructed of stone, of which great <|iiantitics 
wen- obtainable, ami of bricks, to make the necessary liunilter of 
which tin' forced l;>!.or of ,uhject races was employed. We learn 
from the hook of 'icnesis that tin- making of hricks formed the 
most toiboinc p;irt of the compulsory service exacted liy the 
Pharaohs fr.mi the early Israelites, who u'roaneil nmlcr the bondage 
of th.-tr t in 1-1. rs. The three gn at pyramid* an- near the 
modern city of (Viro, and ar>- known hy the names of the kings in 
wlio-c reign, they well- built -Chiil'ii, Shafra ami Menchere*. Of 
these the pyramid of Chiifa is the larg.-.-t, having a square base of 

7(14 feet and a height ..f 4*0 feet : but the sec I appears to In- the 

oldest of the three. The third is considerably smaller, as it measure.* 
..iilv :!. r )4 (i. l -.|imrc and is 2\x feet in height, l.ut it is far more 
Unillifully and earcfidly executed than the others. Near t lies.- 
three stupendous structures i- the Sphinx eolosi-us, a lion's ImhIv 



with a huuiBii head, a comliiiiatioii the (.triking iialui f which 

cannot In- denied. It is n.,w alm.^t entirely hidden hy the drift- 
ing sum) of the ihnert, hut it is HO feet high, 140 feel long, mid 
remains to this day as a marvelous example of skillful carving in 
stone and of the power which the des|H.tic monarch- of that day 
had over their suhjei ls. The |ivmmids were the lolulis of (he 
monan-hs, and towered al».vc the ttuulis of mere private |<ei>oiis 
as much as the moiiarchs themselve.- in life had towered uIhivc the 
rest of the nation. 

The twelfth dynasty i* marked hy a gn-nl oln-lisk at Heliopoli-, 
or the sun city. This form of pillar, rising from a lu-uad lias*' and 
gradually narrowing to a {mint at the top. is peculiar to Fgyptian 
an-hitecture. All the surfaces of the olielisk* were clah.jnilcly 
ndormd with hiemglyphics. One of the most famous of tin-*.- 
pillars is the one known as "Cleopat ra's Ne» dlc," w hich was rei ently 
presented tit the British ( iovernment hy the Khedive of F.gvpt. and 
which now stands upon the Thame* einliankmeiit in Loudon. To 
this period also belongs the tomb of Keni-Hiissan, in which We first 
find a regular columnar structure, hiised |ti»rtly upon the form* of 
plant*, the shaft of the column consisting of the stalks of tin- 
papyrus or lotus plant, above which rise* a capital representing a 

closed flower. In some of the larger coh is of the great temple 

of Karuak this id.-ai is still further developed, ami we find cap- 
itals representing an open lotus calyx, above which the smaller 
square plinth usual in other column* was retained. These devices 
were afterward much embellished and varied, but then the *lem>- 
typed forms were never departed from. And it is adherence to set 
type* thntughout thousands of »|icciiuon* that Kgyptiau architec- 
tun- and seulptun- showed their real lack of inherent vitality and 
their incapiu-ity for organic development. 

About li,000 years befon- Christ compHM-or* burst in upon Kirvpt 
fntin Asia ami drove buck the I'haraohs to t'pper I'^gy[il. These 
newcomers were called the Ilyk.Mic, or Shephenl Kings, and it i* 
supposed that the king* of Fgypt, who an- meutiiiiied in the Imok 
of Oeueiiis, iM-longed to this dynasty. Of what race they were is 
not cerUin, but it is not iinpniltahle that they wen- Aral*. The 
original inhabitant* never ceased t» struggle against the new dynasty 
though it wasfiOO years befon> the ' Shephenls" or "Strangers" wen- 
fiually ex|M-lle.l. They became additionally odious to ilu- Kgyptiau* 
by displacing their old deities and intrislucing sun worship, and 
their tyranny renden-d the name of shephenl ever nfterwanl 
hateful. In 1400 b. «'. the new united kingdom of I'pjmt mil 
Lower Egypt arose, and Thebes, called the hundred gated, Itccame 
it* cnpiUil. The l'hanuihs, restored to their alu-ielil dignity and 
power, reveled once untn- ill the construction of slup. n.lous works, 
and the "golden ag«'" of Egyptian art wsus the period between the 
sixteenth and the end of the ihiru-cnth centuries, n. <'. Among 
the ruins of Thebes the temple of Karuak stands out pre-eminent. 
It was "W0 feet brnod and more than 1,130 feet long. It was 
built, as was usual, oil the ltnnks of the Nile on -m enormous brick 
terrace, and was surnninded by strong walls adorned with the 
iins-t elalsimU- hieroglyphics, representing for the most part the 
gisl* and kings. To the viLst inclasun- then- was a single narrow 
entrance between two towers. After entering the visitor passed 
iH-tween two rows of massive sphinxes, or coiubiuutious of various 
animal forms, such as the body of a lion w ith a bead of u mini, of 
a rum, or of a bird. The entrance to the first court of the temple 
was guanled by mighty obelisks or gig^in tic statues, the court itself 
I icing inclosed by stone corridors ojteiiing to the court with colou- 
naile*. Sometimes thcni wasa second court of sitii'ilar construction 
to l«- traversed before the entrance was obtaiin-A t« the temple. 
The ceiling of the temple itself was of stone, a nol was siiplH.rted 
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on great column-, tin- two middle one* being <>f creator height than 
tin- rest, mill thus sup|M>rfiug u higher ceiling, forming u lofty 
central imvc, die side wullf of w hich were pierced will) numerous 
• >|M-nin»H for light. To i his hull were attached many apartments 
of iliU'crcnt sizes, the innermost of them being the one in which 
iu darkness was enthroned the god. Tin- ceilings, pillars ami 
walls wcii' covered with mysterious carving* representing thi» 
religious, daily ami military lite of the people, ami often brightly 
••olorcd in riil. yellow, hlue and black. The great hall at Knrutik 
was hiiilt hy Kill); Sclki, or .Seiko-, of the iiineteeiith dynasty, w ho 
inatle great conquests, which an- recorded on the many splendid 
monuments whieh were erected during his reign in all ]wirt* of tin* 
country. In one of hi- victories he killed with hi* own hand the 
enemy's chief, ami thin valorous act in spiritedly shown iu the 
sculptures. He was asKistcd in hii> labors liy hi* son Itamcsc* II, 
wlnwe tomb is in the Valley >>f the Kings at Thebes, and in the 
beauty of its sculptures and the richncs* of it* color excel* the rest 
of these wondrous structures. The reign* of Sclki and Ifcimeses 
mark the culminating |Miint of K^y]>tiHii art, the style and finish of 
the carving, [lie minute and elalMirate detail* of the obelisks aud 
the grace of the figure* l>eing nowhere else equaled in the Nile 
valley. In the reign of llauicses was liuill the Memnouiuiii, which 
is -5i id tola- the Wt pro|Mirtioued building in Egypt, this being a 
quality not much olwrvuble in the monument* of this country. 
Near it w a* a colossal statue of Kanicsc* in red granite, w hich wn* 
unrivaled doth for size and beauty of execution. It now lien 
liroken to f nifriucut» amid the ruin* of the temple over whieh it 
once towered. It is for this king that the Hebrew* are supported 
t'i have huilt the treasure cities of Pithoii) nud Haamscs, Numer- 
ous granite obelisks hear his name, and even Ethiopia was enriched 
with moniuueiits hy him. He also constructed a canal from the 
river Nile to the lied sea, which, having fallen into some disuse, 
was afterward rro|H-i)ed hy later sovereigns; and with a view to 
protect the |>ca*aut* aud their crops from the attacks of Ami*, he 
built a w all at the edge of the cultivated land, the remains of which 
are still to he seen, ami are called the "old man's dyke" or "old 
woman's dyke." A small Iwwly of soldiers served to guard this 
wall, and thus to protect the farmers. 

The hieroglyphic* of this reign (five us an insight into the manner 
of attacking town- u.-ual in those day! 1 . Sealing ladder* ami 
"testudincs" were used, the latter lieing wicker frameworks sup- 
ported oil poles, which served to screen a numher of the besiegers 
from the missile.- of the besieged while they mined the walls of the 
tow n. While the iniiicrs were engaged in their work theircomrades 
were sending showers of arrow* ut the defenders on the wall 
and striving to hreak the gate- of the town with axes. Sometime* 
fortilicld tow ns were surrounded hy a triple wall, so that the be- 
sieged when driven from the outer rainfmrt might retire U'hind 
the protection of a second or :i third successively. 

In tin' twentieth dynasty Egyptian art hegan to show symptoms 
ofdei line, though the work- are still executed with much finish 
ami care. In the twenty-second dynasty comes Kheshrnk, who is 
called in the liilihShishak.and who was a contemporary of the great 
1-raclitish king, Solomon. During -SiloiuoiiV time friendly relations 
seemed to have existed between lhet»o nations, for among his very 
numerous consort* Kin;.' Solomon had one of the daughters of this 
Pharaoh, w ho took one of the border towns of the Canaanites ami 
gave it as a wedding prc-cnt to his daughter, the wife of Solomon. 

Hut during the reign of Sdomon's puccessor some change of 
policy must have occurred, for Shi-hak invaded Judea and even 
entered the sacred city, Jersimlem, and pillaged the temple, taking 
away from it the gold shields which Solomon had made for the 
guards of the temple. 
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Koine was not founded until the year 7."!4 h. c., which falls in 
the twenty-fourth Egyptian dynasty, thus enabling us to realize 
the iiiilucli-c antiquity of (his great empire. In the twenty -sixth 
dynasty we first Hixl (treek mercenaries employed by an Kgyptiau 
king, a circumstance which excited a revolt among the native 
troo|» ami prevented the king from extending his compicst*. It 
was thus that the < ireeks ln-cainc for the first time u"|iiaiutcd with 
the Egyptians, whose literature, philosophy aud customs they 
began to notice, ami it is to the researches and travels of the < !reek 
historian, Herodotus, as ha- been said, that our first knowledge of 
Egypt is due. 

It is quite ini|Hissiblc within these limits to give even a passing 
mention of the succeeding dynasties. Suffice it to say that national 
iiidc|kcndcncc lasted until the thirty-first dynasty, when, thirty 
years l>cfore the Christian enl, Egypt became a Roman province, 
luiving enjoyed a longer lease of national greatness unci liU-rlv 
than fell to any other of the early empires of the world. — Sun 
FnitwiM-o Cltnniirle. 

SOUTHERN MARBLE 

Sjiacc will not allow me to say anything definite about the marble 
deposits which extend through the-.- wonderfully endowed -lutes, 
< Jeorgia, Alabama ami Tennessee, and embrace almoslevi ry variety 
of marble, Iu passing by the furnaces of A iniistou the attention 
of our party was attracted by a piie of broken marble of singular 
whiteness, pieces of which lion- such an a|»pcarauce ot jsdi-h as to 
crcaU- the impression that they were fragments of a mnnutiK tuml 
article. This, however, was not the <-ose. They luid Iw-en brought 
then- to be used a.s flux. The iplarry from which they had been 
taken was the .one selected to furnish the block of marble Alabama 
wa* to contributi- to the \ViL*hington moniimeiit. When it had 
been fiuishetl ami properly inserilicd the hhs-k was forwanled and 
received by the builders of the monument, and having been 
scruliuized and submitted to the judgment of the experts, was 
returned with a communication stating that the law required the 
stone from each state to be a specimen from it- own resources, and 
that Alabama had scut a block of Italian marble. So firm was 
this conviction that it required the certificates upon honor of the 
then governor id' the state, of senators and members of Congress, 
and the affidavit* of parties connected with the ouarry , to convince 
the experts who had the erection of the monument in charge that 
it was not Italian hut Alaliama marble— Jutigr Keliy in the Manu- 
facturer* Record. 



OOCTORS DIFFER. 

The quarries of Rutland furnish marble of exceedingly delicnt* 
texture and purity of whitcne*% and the blocks are large and sound, 
and quite as beautiful an the statuary marble of Carrara. The 
objections to it are that it Is harder and more brittle than the 
foreign. These defects will probably diminish as the stone is 
obtaioed from beneath deeper cover. — Sew American ('ycloitnliti. 

*** 

The stone has been thought too soft for statuary purpose's, though 
some layers have been uoed with great satisfaction for this purpose. 
At the state house at Moutpelier may be seen the statue of Ethan 
Allen, of heroic size. This statue was cut by Lark in J. Mead and 
appropriately from Vermont marble, the quarry at West Rutland 
furnishing the stock. While, from its softness, the marble at 
these quarries cannot carry as fine lines as the Italian, still it stands 
exposure to the weather better. The layers are growing harder 
as they are followed into the earth, and some of them are about as 
hard aa the foreign.- JV Marble Harder of Wriiern A'cw England. 
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WHAT IS MARBLE? 

T varum* times during the history of the cnrtli there has Iwn 
i)e|>« witc.i, cither in fresh water lakes or in the ocean, im- 
mense quantitiesof carbonate of lime. The deposit* are tlie result 
of i mill life, being mostly made up of particle*, many of which 
remain os fossil* to show the origin of the rock. Commercially, 
auy limestone which is susceptible of a high iiolish, ami eau l>e 
obtained in large Mock*, is'knowu a* marble. But strictly speak- 
ing, marble i* a limestone whieh hoi! been changed by the action 
of heal, water and pressure, no that it is a chry*talline structure. 
It is this marble proj>er whieh will be considered here. In 1110*1 
marble, heat ha* destroyed all foewils, but iu other* they remain to 
give us a hint of the period in the earth's history when the stone 
was deposited. The umrblesof Carrara show no fossils, they being 
even instructor? and groin, ami arc more valuable on this account. 

Then- are two ways in which limestone has been changed to 
marble. After many deposit* had been made on the earth's sur- 
face, the heated materinl below broke through to the surface in 
many place* in great fissures called dike*. These vary from a few 
iuches to a hundred feet iu width and often extend over the 
country for miles. The rock on either side of these dikes is 
always found to have been changed from the heat of the ma** 
which tilled them. Sometimes this change is noticeable for only 
a few feet, ami sometime* in extent for many yards. Coal is 
found changed into anthracite, or coke ; impure sandstone into a 
speckled rock, rcsemhliupgneiss; limestone ami chalk into marble, 
and clay into porcelain jasis-r. 

But in case* where rock*, iu area* extending over many miles 
have been changed, we see no evidence* of heat sufficient to have 
caused this chauge. There are found in such rock metal* which 
would not stand great heat without change. For instance we find 
carlsm in contact with magnetic iron ore, though it is known 
that at a red heat this contact would cause the reduction of the 
iron ore. The cause of this change in rock* extending over thou- 
sands of miles ami thousands of feet in thickne** wa* long sought. 
It is only recently that ex|H>rimcnt* have demonstrateil chat rock 
under pressure, when water even in small quantities is present, 
will liecome |»i*ty or melted and when cooled the product is about 
the mine a* the changed rock to which we refer. Curlmnate of 
lime liecome* a fairly good marble. Tlii*, then, i* the explanation 
of the production of the large iiniu of marble which we fiiid. 

What we can perform iu our laboratories nature accomplishes 
in a gigantic scale iu hers. The strata above furnished the pres- 
sure, the water included in the limestone was sufficient and the 
interior heat of the earth gave the required temperature for the re- 
duction of the stone to a pasty condition. When this mass eooletl it 
ehrystalli/ed and became marble. At times the upheaval of parts 
of the surface increased the heat th rough the tricliou of the parts. 

When the limestone wa* pure the result was a clear white 
marble such a* is fouud in Carrara and in Vermont. Where 
other sulwtancc* were contained in the limestone we find veined 
marble. Iron gives us red coloring, nipper preen, etc. There 
an- many clarification* made of marble but the following is sim- 
ple mid comprehensive ami for these reasons is more valuable than 
one more elaborate. We make four divisions. 

1. Simple or single-colored marbles. 

2. The variagated marble*. These include those which are 
variously veiucd, spotted ami shaih-d, ami are among the mo*t 
beautiful colored marbles known. Tho*e which come from Cal- 
ifornia are among the best found in this country. 

3. Breccia marble* are those which are formed of angular piece* 



of different color* cemented together. These are found in differ- 
ent place* in this country. That whieh conn* from Maryland, on 
the Potomac river near the Point of Rocks, is the lic*t known. 
The columns in the old House of Beprescntatives in Wash- 
ington k ing made from it. Quarries of this marble an- found 
in Northern Vermont and Tennessee, the product of which i* 
extremely beautiful. 

4. Fossil ifc roll* or shell marble* are those which contain shells. 
Sometime* these shell* are so crowded upon each other a* to coin- 
pom- almost the whole urn.-*- of the stone ; sometimes single shells 
are found scattered at wide intervals through the stone. This 
marble is found in New York and throughout portion* of the 
Western states. 

White, or statuary marble, is the most valuable and was, until 
recently, obtained almost exclusively in Carrara, Italy. There is 
now found in Vermont a marble which iu color ami fiiienetw of 
grain equals that from Italy. However, the Vermont marble is 
not so valuable for statuary use on account of being harder and 
more brittle than that from Italy. It i* thought that when the 
quarries have been worked longer ami the marble i* obtained lower 
down, that marble softer and liw brittle will Ik- obtained. For 
statuary use it is desirable that the stone should lie soft when first 
quarried and should harden on cx]m*ure. This is the case with 
that from Carrara. 

A* to the duiiibility of marble in this country, there is little to 
lie *aid. There have been some fairly exhaustive test* made by 
the ( Joverumcnt, but an artificial test will not eomiiarc with the 
test of time. There ha* been no op|H>rtunity here to know what 
marble will do when exposed to our climate for many years. In 
the artificial tests marble from a quarry in Massachusetts was 
fouud to endure a pressure of 23,!>17 jmiiiikIs to the square inch. 

Where it was frozen ami thawed fifty times the exfoliation was 
found to be only one ten thousandth part of an inch. This would 
show that if the weather caused no greater disturbance than did 
the artificial freezing that the wear from this cause would In- one 
inch in 10,tHH> years if it were frozen fifty times a year. Proliably 
nothing but actual experience will prove the lasting qualities of 
our best marbles. Some of the poorer ones have already Ih-cii 
found unsatisfactory for exterior use, while they ptwsess great 
value for interior decorations. 

FOOD OF THE STONE AGE. 
What fond the pre-bistorie people of the Stone Ape in Europe 
ate iu their day, several thousand year* ago, has been ascertained 
in a novel way. An Englishman look the teeth of a human being 
of that ape, which had la-en found in recent year*, and examined 
what he found imprisoned iu the dental tartar. After using 
dilute hydrochloric acid, he examined the sediment, and found 
portions of the husks, spiral vessel* from vegetables, husks of 
starch, the point of a fish's tooth, a conglomeration of oval cell*, 
proliably of fruits, ltnrblet* of feathers, |iorlionsof wimiI, epithelial 
wales, fragment* of cartilage and other organic remain*. That 
these particle* of food cf a remote age should be preserved for 
several thousand years and at last reeogniml, comes very near the 
marvelous. — Good Ilinurbvjnng. 

Artificial pumice-stone is now prepared by moulding and linking 
a mixture of white sand, feldspar ami fireclay. This product is 
said to hnve*u]M-r*edcd the natural stone iu Germany and Austria. 

For cement to make joint* for granite monuments use clean 
sand, twenty parts; litharge, two imrt* ; quicklime, one part; and 
linseed oil sufficient to form a thin paste. 
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MOSAIC WORK. 

JZ*HE modern workers in Mosaic use 
in present tlic Mack marble of Fur- 
ran, of l^ilml, the deep black of Ar- 
gucil, <>t" Pouilly, nml of St. Cyr, in 
tlic suburbs of Lron. For blended 
tints, the ancient mosnists employed 
tin' marbles of Florence, which arc 
fouiul m ar the Ami), ami which in gen- 
eral arc of an olive, dead-leaf color, 
t umber ami wood shade* ; they also used 
ifferent tintcil flints, reddish violet 
nml brown. It must be admitted that 
in lapidary paintings, above all in por- 
traits, nothing cau Isrtlcr render the 
mellowness ami transparency of reflex 
in the shade which oil paintings give us, particularly when the brill- 
iancy is enhanced by the glow of vitrified parte*. M. Bclh.ni ha.* 
profiled by these resources mo well in his mosaic of the "Car of 
Victory," that one mil.it In- forewarned to know that it isa lapidary 
painting. 

The imisnics of the ancients arc lew fine ami less finished than those 
of the modern*, hut they arc distinguished by a happy mixture 
nf colors, a spirit and design which an- wanting in the latter. They 
cut their marble in strips to form their cubes, and gave them the 
*ha|»e of dice. When prepared, they probably place each color 
in u coiu|>artiuent se|ianttcly, as we do now. 

The ancients, to collect their cul>c*, employed a mosaic composed 
of lime, the dust of marble and curdled milk or skimmed cheese, 
the sediment of w hich would form a line of the rich color given 
by the milk. M. Kilter, in his collection of Swiss antiquities, ol>- 
serves that the cement of the culs-s of an Avetiehon mosaic iseom- 
|mwiiI of a paste of pulverized yellow stone and liuseed oil. To 
this, litharge may also 1m- added. When the mastic is very dry, 
rub it and polish it as usual, taking care to move the instrument or 
cushion evenly so as not to injure the culies, which are still soft, 
'•r the mastic, which has not yet acquired its full degree of soliditr. 
The white marbles, in particular, are softer than the others, ami 
more apt to strike off. Alter a little time, warm the mosaic a little 
to free it from all moisture, and then finish by rubbing the whole 
with a cushion of cotton or soft wool, slightly moistened with I n- 
seed oil.— FrrlwJt Trnnxlitiii.n. 



THE CEMETERIES OF TURKEY. 
Turkish tombstones an- narrowest at the base, ami soon lean and 
topple. Many lie prostrate, making scats for the living, who arc 
free ami fearless neighls.rsof the dead. S.me of the cemeteries are 
used as pleasure grounds for the soldiery ; the crumbling stones 
mend highways, repair walls, and repeatedly I have seen a handsome 
slab -top a hole to keep the wind away, or serve a* a doorstep to a 
tumble-down hut. Children play in the somber alleys, wash- 
women hang clothes ami stretch lines on the headstones, ami 
Indies with veils of snowdrifts and mist, drawn close by henna- 
stained finders, picnic and sprinkle sweet basil, for remembrance, 
nhove the beloved who have passed from sight. There is a soft 
air of resignation in their manner- the virtue which Mohammed 
taught is the key to all happiness— and they wear no mourning. 
Sinful it is to show sorrow for the hiss of friends. It is believed 
that children of over-mourning parents are driven out of Paradise 
ami doomed to wander through sjuiee in darkness and misery, 
weeping as their relatives do on earth.— *<shh E. W'ukW in New 
York World. 



OFFICIAL CALL. 

Ta tkt Slnrbtt ntui (iranile Ittajrm 1/ fMi», and to Iao* in rmy Slalr of our 
I •! 1 ■•.'> , ami t'i mtr bvotkrr* and nritjhlMn in ( Vinai/a . we fryul it kindly tjrtrling : 
We once more remind yea tlinl onr State Murlile nml Granite I>ealcrs' 

Association will meet in Cleveland, I >., July II ami 12 Beat, Dow ne»r nt 

band. 

We want ynu each and every one, whether a member nrnol, lo eunsiilrr 
yourselves especially incited tn attend villi us on the occasion. Our aims 
ami sole object are lo better the condition ol things (or nil, and place oar 
trade on a better basl*, botb financially and socially. 

We shall have a pleasant place lo meet, ami the resident wholesale 
brethren insure 10, they will do all in their |iower to make our .lay in the 
beautiful Forest City both pleasant and profitable. 

•Satisfactory arrangements have bom made for special hi* 1 rate, with 
the proprietor of the American House, No. l.tS Superior Street, Cleveland, 
O. He lias kindly tendered us the free use of commodious double parlors 
in which to meet, all of which we hare accepted, in behalf of our Associa- 
tion ; and we hope the brethren, in appreciation of this kindness, will stop 
then' during our meeting, as it will bring us together, make it socially 
much pkauanler, and handy to our meeting place and to the central part 
of the city. 

To our mcmls/m we would say that we csjMsrially wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that our next meeting will be the lime for bidding our 
annual election of otticcrs for the ensuing year. We ho|ic all may be pns«- 
cnt, either in person or by authorized proxy, us ihcsuccrs* of our Associa- 
tion depends largely on its executives. 

We have in former circulars said all thai we feel is ncccKsary, »r our 
duly to say to you ; now we ask you in all kindncs* to come meet w ith us, 
and investigate what we an- Irving U> accomplish. Throw dull Ixillln— 
cares aside for I few days, and lake a nice little trip; it will do you giKsl, 
do us good to meet you there, haven friendly hand-shake, and enjoy a grand 
1 of our craftsmen. 

of the National Marble ami (Iranite Manufactureni' and 
Healers' Association, composed of delegates appointed from the wren] 
Slate Association*, will bear in mind that the association will convene in 
Cleveland on the same dates and at thesame place as our State Association, 
July 1 1 and 12 next. Ho not forget the time and place, but lake due notice 
and govern yourselves accordingly. 

The board of directors! will hold a roc 
American House to consider matters 
association. 

With many kind wishes, we remain 

Fraternally yours, 
Homkr M. Woouahii, James HaksIia. 

Secretary. President. 
< ..Iambus, U , June -JO, 18.KK. 

CARBO DYNAMITE. 

The latest addition to the list of high explosives is called earlsv 
dynamite. It is cnm|>oscd of ninety parts of nitroglycerine 
absorbed by ten i>nrts of a variety of enrlsiii. The London Iron 
give* un account of some experiments with it. which seems to show 
that it possesses several important advantage* over ordinary dyna- 
mite, among others, considerably greater jsiwer, and the genera- 
tion of much lean noxious vapor when cxphslcd in confined places. 
It is claimed also to be entirely unaffected by water. 

It is estimated that there is invested in the marble business in 
the states of Vermont. Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Tennessee not leas than 112,000,000. 
Two-thirds of this is in quarries, the remainder iu mills and other 
improvements. 

New and original designs in slate mantles are being constantly 
put upon the market byCoulmau & Westcott, Fair Haven, Vt. 
They have a very complete slate mill. Mr. Coulman made the 
first slate mantle made in Vermont- 
Slate is sometimes quarried in lar^c hhs-ks as well as other kinds 
of stone. John Jones, of Casllcton, Vt., a short time since lisak 
from his ipiarry a block of slate which contained 800 cubic feet. 
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THE WARDWELL STONE CHANNELING AND QUAR- 
RYING MACHINE. 

I.A1MIKI-Y incn-asing demand fur stone fur building and other 
ptir|M*-«-*, calls for tin* iiilmdurtion of lalior-saviiig devices, which, 
while increasing tile supply lowers the rust of production. To ibis 
elnss belong* the machine" herewith illi.stn.t. .1 ami which an- i-iUtiniv. lv 
iih.iI for quarrying throughout tin- country. 

The length of double gang machine is 1" feet, ami they are made of two 
different widths, n-spectivcly, to rut channels I f.-cl I inch unil ti f.-ct 7 
inches apart, ami cut two channel* at once. Other width-, if minted made 
to onlcr. The length of single pant; machine is 7 feet, width « f.i t, and it 
cut* either vertical or inclined chaniieUdown to -IS dogrn-s, and the rutting 
apparatus with it* operating machinery i* made adjustable fur operating 
upon eilher end of luaehiue, thrn*by making it a right or left-handed 
machine, adapted to rut in all corners. Weight of doiildc machine 41 ton* ; 
shipping weight, with all the fixtun-*, T toll*. Weight of tingle machine, 
21 toiij< ; shipping weigh I. with the lixtun-*, ."> tons. The ilouhlc machine 
ha* iMiorse horixonlnl steel boiler and engine, and the single machine "i 
horse vertical su-el lioiler and engine, mid they an- provided with patent 
lock-up wifely valves net to curry MO pound* of steam. 'Hie mai-him-* are 
Hiipplied with Ist'fccl of steel rail track and a full wt of t.«>l* and hxtur.-*, 
and the double machines with X gangs and single w ith I gang* of cutter-, 
with printed directions for operatiilg niut-hiiics. The machines an- hssi- 
motive and cut moving in either direction, and an- reverwtl without 
stopping, and either or both side* of double machine may lie .,-» ial.il at 
pleasure. It n-ipiin-s two men to operate single and thn-c to o|*Tatc 
double ma. -hi tie, and the single machine uses alh>ut :!0O and the double 
machine about 400 |*>undh i»f cual |>er day, and the cost of operating is 
about $1! for single and ** for double per day. The single machine strikes 
I.V» and the double :«0 blows < I'atun each sidcl per minute, and fii-il for- 
wanl on the track j inch at each stroke, ur six feet per minute, and cut 
ironi J to 1 inch in depth .according to the stone i, each time passing over. 
The single machine cut* front 40 to SO square feel of channel in marble 
and limestone and SO to 100 in saiiilstonc |w-r day, and w ill do the work of 
2!) men. The double machine cuui fniui 75 to l. r >0 sipiare feel of channel 
in marble and 150 to i"iO in liiucstonc and sandstone per -lay, and will do 
the work uf oO uieu. 

The cost of rutting channels is from 4 to 1") cent* |*-r square foot of 
channel- The coat, -*-r cubic fool, for cutting r'hannels with narrow 
machines, is from 'J to 5 cents, and with wide tuacliiu.-s, fnmi 1 to 3 cents. 
Channels I fivt in depth can be cut for one-sixth and (l fret d.*-p lor one- 
eighth the cost of cutting the same by hand labor. Channel* an- usually cut 
from 4 to d feel deep and 1 a inches in width, except in sandstone which an- 2 
inches wide, and ihey can la- cut within 3 inches of the parallel wall of a 
quarry, and have been cut III feet Jeep. Machines for sharp grit sand- 
stone are made expn-ssly for that purpose with short guides and cutler* 
specially adapted for thai stone. Karh alternate tier of blocks can Is- cut 
of any desired width by placing the machine a gn-ulcr or lesser distance 
fn>n> channels previously rut, or channels can la- cut U-twrcn, thus giving 
a pn-nt variety of sines, even with a double machine. The channels cut 
are straight and true like a tooled fare, and every foot of channel cut makes 
iwo feet of cut surface upon the blocks, which is worth all its cist in cutting 
I incidental to quarrying! in the enchanced value of the stone alone over 
the old process. The stone is all saved in quarrying with these machine*, 
and the saving of "tone alone over the old pnsi-s.*, is siillieieut in many 
quarries to rover tin* cost of a machine in one sea-son. Clean, open chan- 
nels can be cut with tln-se machines (or bus than one-third the ni t est of 
any other known pn,cc«K. 

Parties using these machines can produce stone cheaper than by any 
other pnK-es* known, and can incn-asc their production* so as to practically 
ineet any ilelnaml or lake any ismtract otfen-d anil till it pn-mptly, and 
avoid all strikes, except the striking of the machine upon the stone. The 
machine*, although high-priced inone sense, an-ealculaleil to save, ill giswl 
aaiiJs, their entile cost in net earniiigs in onr-easoii. The double mm bine 
lias cut in Wi-*l Hutland marble, 200 square feet of channel in one day of 
10 hours; and turn averaged over ll»l feel per day by the month. 1 1 has 
also cut 110 feet in one day of 10 hours with one side ol the machine. 



They have cut over Xit} *quan' feet of channel in Western limestone, and 
over lino fi, t in Western sandstone, in one day. We call particular atten- 
tion to the furl that single parties have l-ought a* high a* .'tt machines; 
others 2o, S. 11. 4, X and 2 each. I >ver llm-e-foiirtbs of all the marble and the 
gn-alcr |».ni..n «f liim-Monc and sandstone pnsluced in the I'niu-d Stalin is 
quarried bv these inii.-hin.-s. 

The following parties who have purchased or used the**- machines : 
Vermont Marble Co., NV.wt Kulland and Sutherland Falls, Vt. 
2-"> machin.-s ; Sheldon A N.n-, W.-st Kutlai.d, Vt. .1 ; Parker, liiltu.n & 
Dewey. W.-*t Kutland, Vt. 1; .Sherman, Adams .V Williams, Wc*t Kulland. 
Vt. .!; Manlialtao Marble Co, Weal Hutland, Vu 1 ; American Marble 
to. West liulhin.l, Vt 1. We-t Kutland Marble Co., W.-st Hutland, Vt. 
•I; Standard Marble I W.-»t Ifutland, Vl. I ; Isirvs-t Marble Co., W.-st 
Kutland, Vl. "2; Kji|-erauza Marble Co . West Kulland, Vt. 4; True Hlue 
.Marble C..., W.-st Kutland, Vl. 4 ; Valid.. Marble Co., Weal Kulland, Vt. 
.t; A. I i. Hardin, Wi-st Kutlniiil. Vt- 1; Aid.-* Von.lrtlc, Wi-sl Kulland, 
Vt. I; I'lint llrothers & Co, Central Kulland, Vl. '2; Center Kulland 
MarbleCo, t enl.r Kill hind, Vl. I : Hampton Kalis Marble Co, l-'air Haven 
and Orwell, \*t.2; I'aragou Marble ( 'o , l-'air Haven and Sutherland Kails, 
Vt 1: K. W. Smith, A Co. I'ittsfonl, N't. «: I'ittsfonl Marble Co., Pilts- 
fonl, Vl. 4; North I'ilLsfonl Marble Co.. I'ittsfonl, N't. 2*; When ton Marble 
Co., I'ittsfonl. N't. 1 ; IHsek A While Marble Co., I'ittsfonl. Vt. '2; Central 
Vermont Marble Co., I'ittsfonl, Vt. 4; Klon-iiee A Wakcticld MarbleCo. 
I'ittsfonl, Vt..'t; Thayer .V Sinioitds, Hraniloii, Vl. '2; Conma Marble Co., 
liraiolou, Vl. 1.1. . II. I'.-ck, A to,. Hrandon, N't. I; It iclmiond Marble Co., 
Ilran.lon, Vl. :(; Tn.jan Marble Co., Hruudon, Vt. 2; S. U tioodell A Co., 
Krandon, Vl. 2; llardilb. Marble Co , Hrandon, Vt. I; Neshobe Marble Co.; 
Krandon, N't. 1 ; K A. Mors.-, Su.lburv. Vl. I : Addison Count r MarbleCo., 
Middlebnry, Vl. 1 ; K. I'. Kb-I. her, Middlebury, Vt. 1 ; Middlebnry Marble 
Co., Middlebury, Vl. 2: Cutter Marble Co, Middlebury, Vt. I ; Burlington 
Manufactiiringl <i. T Burlington, Vl. :t; Wakeliibl Variegat.sl MarbleCo., 
Mallctt's Hay. Vt. 1; Win. NV. Kell.y, South Wallingford, Vu 1 ; J. K. 
Kn-islb-v A Son, Kxsl H.rscl, Vl., and l'hiladelphia, I'a. :l; Saniurl K. 
I'rinee A Co., Ikorset. Vt., and l'hiladelphia, I'a. 2; Kent A Hoot, South 
Dorset, Vt. 2: Tyn-I A Kent, South Hor*»-t, Vt. 1; Hawley A Co., South 
llorset, Vt. I; K. S. tin-ss, l.**c, Mass. Si; Matthew Kreedley, NVest St< K k- 
bridge, Mass. 2: Henry I,. Chun-hill, Alford, Muss. 2; Middhwx (Quarry 
Co., ( ISrowiislone i l'ortland, Conn. 2; Shaler A Hall Ijuarry < «■-, ( Hruwn- 
Kloiicl I'orllaml, Conn. 2; Alexander Maxwell, l-jisl Canaan and New 
York City, 2; Snow Hake Marble Co. I'hasautville, N. Y. .<; T. li. 
Youuglove, Colnn-s, X. Y. I; Knsl. NV. Jones, Hudson, X. Y. 1; Kmpin- 
Marble Co. Catxkill, X. Y. 1; • ioiiverneur Marble Co., t iouverncur, X. Y. 
2; (irei'ii Ser|s-ntiiH- Marble Co., NVitinington, Ilel. A lhibliu, Md. I ; 
Heaver I>ani Marble Co., Italtimon- aud Cockeysvillc. Md , H ; J.'K. A J. 
K. Connelly, Rallirunn- and Crockcyvillc, Md. ti; Maryland Marble Co., 
Baltimore and Cockeysvillc, Md. 2; Sherwissl Park Marble Co., Kalliiuon- 
mud (Vsi-kevsville, :i: Huss v, Colhurii A Co,, Baltimore and Cs-ckevsvillc, 
1; NV. II. Kvans, Baltimore, Md.. Craigsville, Vru, and NVhit.-sburg, and 
Kiioxville. Tenn. 4: Cleveland Stone Co., Cleveland t>. M ; Haldman 
Stone I .... Cleveland, O. I; Malone Stone Co.. Cleveland, O. 1; Kon-sl City 

Stone I '<>,, Cleveland O. 1 ; Kly ria Si Co , Klyria, O. 1 ; 11. K. Mussey A 

Co., Klyria, O. 1; S.,-sville S|„i«- ( „. Hueyriis, O. 1; Xew Kngland Hn.wn- 
stoue Co., Cnmiwell, Conn. 4; NN'illiauis A' .lohnson, Hrandon, Vl. 2; John 
Oiniin, Xashville, Teiiu. 1; I 'oral Marble C.,., Craigsville, Va. I; Hawkins 
County Marble ( '.. , Kogi rsvillc. Tcnn. 1; J. <.'. Stamps .V Co.. Kogersville 
Tenn. 2; Kulkersoii, Chi-snult A Co.. Kogersv iile, Tenn. 1 ; Krierson A 
Morgan. Knoxville, Tenn. 2; Morgan A NVilliams, Knoxville, Tenn. I ; 
Crescent Marble Co , Knoxville, Tenn. :t; Oman A Stewart, Xashville, 
Tenn., ami HV-ekficId, Ky. 1; (lisirgia MarbleCo.. Tale and Atlanta. < ia. 
<i; I nited Stales < iovernm.-nt, Trinity, Ala. I; Ib-lknapA Ihimesnil Stone 
Co.. Louisville and Memphis Jiiiu'lion, Ky. li; Salem Stone A Lime Co.. 
I^iiiisriile. Ky . and Salem. In. I I; l'etcr A Iturkhard, Is>uisville, Ky, and 
Redfonl, I ml. 2; Chicago A li.slf.ml Stone Co , H-dfonl, Ind. 4; X. C. 
Hillsdale A Co., Bedford. Ind. 2; Hallowed liranite ("<-.. 1's.slfonl, Ind. ;{; 
David I5.S-.I, lU-dford. lud., and Chicago, ;! ; Voris, Xorton A Co., Iwslfonl, 
Ind. !!. HuiHier Stone Co.. l'«slfonl, lud. :! ; Hislfonl Oolitic Co., Bcdfonl, 
2; hiinn, Mism- A C>., Hslfonl and HI.Hiinington, Ind. 1 : Crini, Duncan 
A Co., Ikslfonl, In.) 2; .lam.-s Xii boll A Co., Ilarnslsburg, Ind. 2; .John 
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MaUlii-«r» A BoO, Kliritxvill.-. In«l. 1; Perry fc uUnm , F.ll.-tt*vill.-, Ind. 
1; Humid A lK-iii|r, liidiiin.i|i<ilL< mill S|Kiir< r, Iml. I; Indiana Oolitic 

MitrtMM On, filiiiHmllii ■ml Trur 1 1 mm-. Ind. 3; 'IVm- llnnie si<>n<- 

Worlu. tV, Stim-»viHi- ami Tcrrc Haute, Ind. 2; J. I* Nranlnn, Si. Paul. 



Mim«im .1 Turner, (Juin.y, III. I ; Miunivt- Slone Co., .Ml 111. 1; Ba.* 

Inland BnrwnM.iivc Co., Chicago and Lake Superior, I; Tiir"!, J ami*. A 
On, CMcMfj*, III., ami Luke Su|«crior, 2; l>ay, Call A Co., Kaukanna, Win. 
I ; t<wk A Hyde, Milwaukee, WU. 2 ; Bayfield Brown Sume C«>., Ikyficl A, 






NO I, -llNULK UANO MA I'll INK. 

Ind. I ; W. W. Idtm*, St. Paul, Ind. 2; -I M . Mull, r. 1 in. innati, a I ; Win. 2; William Knight, Bayfield, Win. 1 ; J. I'ickrl .V Bro., Si. I.onisan.1 
Edwin Walker, Cliirairo, and I anoint, III. I; Sanger A Moody, Wiimenluirfr, Mn. 3; Hru.f A Wil.-li, S«. Ij.miL. and Warrem-luiiy, Mn. .'t; 
Juliet, III. I : Kankakee Stone and I.itm- ( .... Kankak.f, III. 2; (irafion Carroll Conn SainUtun. < '•• , Miami Siaii.m, M». 1 ; St. < Jcnevicvr Sand- 
Slow Co., (.ration. III. 1; RoWl V- I teaman, Kockrillr, KultonCo., III. I; «tone Co,, St. (irn.-vi.-v.-, Ho. 1; QMIgt Iniipin, Kan«a» City, Mo. I j W. 
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II, B. Stout, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1; (iwt Wilke iKlale Hhiim- Contractor,! 
A in, TfXw, 1 ; Burjrhcr A Stevens, Honey (irnve, Tc*n», I ; Sherbniokc 
MarbleX.\i.,Slieriir«Mike. P.Cj. 1 ;l»bb,I»aw.-«.n A Murray, Si Catlieriuiw, < >m. 
1 ; AHuiimi A Co., Minimum, Cuba, I ; Ikmli- & l'errer, St. Leu, France, 1 ; 



IIhIi'iim b:il» A Earnxhaw Slum-) it., CliicaK" ami L-mont, III. I , II. Ik'iir- 
born A Sm>, Stone < ily. Inwn, 1. 

Tlunr ■mu'liimw nilmv llu- eiwl of |>ro<bi<in>f block Ktonc fully om'-bnll, 
anil cunt u{ production in the tiling lo conniilcr in tbe prcMiil elm* 




no 2, iw>i ni.r. liANo MAaauta ' 

A.hlnnil llr.wn-lMii, r,, , Kuyli, til, \VU, ;i ; y, I'nnliii. \V;L-iil.uri>, Win. < .iiii ( h iiu.,n in the gtofW Ihmik-v.. nn<l «•«• rail attention a} the fact thai 

I; liabcock A -unili, \V:i-lil.nin. Wi>. 1 ; I.. I. A A. Hartley, XV :i.-ti >•!■ rn. patttta tlaiag thta* ataeaUam haW Kmrrnlly Ihi-ii wry •.ijgmaful ami nrv 

Wi«. 1 ; Arcadian BmrwtoM Co., llulutli, Minn. I; I'. W. I!il..-.k, Ink inc. tin' lead in the bii-incv. ilir>»i|;li"iu llu- country, ffbc uiacliitu* :ir%- 

KaMita, Minn. I ; l'..rU«c Ked»lonr Da, Chicago and Lake Superior, I; lumily totfft i iron HKl atecl and nunle in llie I »uh»l Aniial manner and 
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in the hand»of «k!llfnl operator* need few repair*, aw the mneuiwioii (mm palcnte fur lh<' name, and tin- engraving* herewith illuntrale hi* latent 

I In- Mow b> confined tn the gang of cutler* ami completely rut off from the improvement* which have been in practical line (or ten year*, anil cxten- 

machine by the intcrventinn of tin- cninpnund yielding lever* with rubber »ively introduced ii|M>n marh'c, lime, (rev and grit »and»lone. Thaw 

spring*, which arc connected lu ami operate (hem. machine* are the original ami finil praetieal inventions of the kind and for 




WL^tMHI OAM MMaflORI machine. 

The machine* MVCOMtrOCtod under the immediate -uipcrviMon of (ienrxe the purpose described. The company are prepared to supply machine* 

J. Wanlwcll, the inventor, w^in ha* tfiviMi hU exclusive attention for over promptly, and w*nd n mnn when necessary to superintend the starting 

twenty yearn to this one object of <|trarrying stone by machinery, lie has of every luuehine, or what in belter, send skilled o|>eratoni, at reasonable 

made iuiprovciucnl-> fniin time to time and taken out twelve different wages, to remain with and operate the machine for the purchaser. Dupli- 
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calc* for repair* of the hml material inn) workmanship kept constantly on 
Imnil ami furumliHl promptly ill onlinary machine -hop price. 1'srtUM 
uusrryiiifc stone arc wlicitol |., give the invention a careful examination, 
unci for U-mw adflmw tin- Steam Stone Cutler <<, , Uutliind, Vl. 

THE VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY. PROCTOR, VT., 
quarry a white marlili', that i* better than the Italian, and io u*c<l in 
place of it. TIil')' al*o get out ami finish, blue, green, clouded, 
ami nil *hnde* of hlue ami green marble. They quarry an<l saw 
yearly about twe lve thousand block*; these block* weigh from five 
U> twenty ton* each. To gel out these blocks they use twenty- 
five Wardwell vtennt channeling machine*, fix Iugcntoll drill*, 
eight diamond gnddcr* and eight diamond drill twotipindlc chan- 
neling machine*, made by the Sullivan Machine Comj»any. Tliey 
run one hundred and thirty-xix gang* of saw*, each gang will 
saw fifty feet per day, making over *ix thouaaud feet sawed each 
day ; have one large factory devoted to finishing marble for 
building purjMweo and they do the largest husimr* in finished 
marble in the world. They are now running eleven rubbing bi ds, 
and are putting in two more. They have the l>e*t water |mwer* in 
Vermont and use them to run their_ factories, and to compress 
air for use in the quarries. 

EXHIBITION FOR THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 
OMMKNX'INOin April, 18*9, there is to bean exhibition of 
four month* duration, in the city of Berlin, Prussia, to show 
practically how accident* may he prevented. This is a won- 
derful step in advance of thin country in matters of this kind. 
Little in thought of the prevention of accidents by social means, 
in the factories, mills or quarries of this country. In certain 
instances mild precautions are taken against dangers. Accidents 
are so frequent in some of our manufacturing establishments that 
a surgeon is regularly employed, not alone for the purpose of caring 
for those who are injured, hut for collecting evidence to be used 
in court against the injured party in case of suit for damage. 

Most accidents arc preventable. Certainly a very large propor- 
tion are altogether unnecessary. Where is the manufacturing 
establishment where it is not possible for regular attendants or 
visitors to come in danger ot contact with moving machinery ? 
Means are ready at hand for him to lose a band, or a finger, or 
an arm, or suffer other injury if his attention is diverted even for 
a short time. He may back up against a set ot gears ; he m»y be 
crushed by a piece of planing machinery ; he may be caught in a 
belt; he may lie burned, iroiaoned or he may fall down badly con- 
structed stairs. These and many other accident* may happen to 
him as he passes about a manufacturing establishment. There are 
other accidents which may occur to the watchful in the course of 
the regular discharge of duty, which arc possible because of the 
roproper arrangement and construction of the devices employed. 

The articles to be exhibited will consist in machinery, apparatus, 
of all kinds now in use, to guard against accidents in tools, working 
pieces and working materials; in models, in plans, drawings, 
photographs and npecfications ; in copies of regulations, rules for 
factories, statutes and printed matter relating to accidents and to 
their preveulion. 

As a rule the exhibition ot articles in natural size and of models 
will be prepared. Machines should, as much as possible, be 
exhibited iu o|wration. Since not only protective contrivances 
but also complete machines and apparatus with protective devices 
are to lie exhibited, the exhibition will have, to some extent, the 
character of an industrial exhibition, with the difference only that 
objects which nerve solely for technical purposes and can not be 
classed as cont rivances for the protection of working people against 



accidents, are excluded. It is not intended to show merely the 
efficiency of any machine, but rather the efficiency of the same in 
connection with devices for the prevention of accidents. The best 
protective device renders a bad machine not recommeudable ; but 
a machine, good in itself, furnished with model equipment for the 
purpose of preventing, as much as possible, accidents, must in 
future, considering the burden, under the accident laws, cast upon 
the trade associations, of necessity deserve preference over n like 
good machine, being, however, without satisfactory appliances for 
protection. The exhibition will, therefore, offer an opportunity 
particularly to all manufacturers of machines who hitherto have 
taken a special interest in the question of such perspective measures, 
or, in future, intend to do so, to introduce their production* to the 
members of trade associations. 

In order that the scope of the exhibition may be fully under- 
stood, we give space to the general classification. 

Groups 1 and 2. Prevention of accidents ucar movable machine 
parts, generally ; productive devices in transmission shafts, toothed 
wheels, beltings; disengaging gears, lubricating appliances, etc. 

3. Protective measures in the working of elevators, lifters, 
cranes, derricks and other raising apparatus and machines. 

4. Protective mea*ures on motors. 

5. Protective measures in the operation of steam boiler* and 
other apparatus under pressure. 

6. Preventive devices against, and safety devices in case of fire 
in iusured works ami workshops. 

7. Providing for good illumination and prevention of accidents 
by means of lighting arrangements. 

8. Prevention of accidents caused by poisonous ( caustic or corro- 
sive substances) obnoxious gases, etc. 

i). Personal equipment of laborers. 

10. Providence for injured persons. 

11. Steps for the protection and well-being of working people in 
the metal industry. 

12. Steps for the protection and well-being of working people in 
the wood industry. 

IU. Steps for the protection and well-being of working people in 
the textile industry. 

14. Step* for the protection in the paper, leather and polygraphs 
industries. 

15. Protection in the industry of articles of food and consump- 
tion. 

16. Protection in the chemical-glass industries. 

17. Protection in the milling and quarry industries. 

18. Protection in building trade*. 

10 and 20. Protection in the trades of intercommunication. 

21. Protection in the farming and foresty industries. 

22. Literature (Library of the Exhibition), 

This shows an intelligent regard for humau welfare unknown 
in this country, aud is to be emulated. 



The lnrr?c number of <le*iifiis of the ln<fian;i*->'iiicrV anil Sailors' Mono 

lucnt which have come I ir nltcnlioii, leail* us to the l»etift that i|,c 

architect* of tins country :ir<- hiim iittililv weak in tin- matter of monumental 
work of tlii* character. There is u -ton -lnii ilinp-|rul.'ir-li:<l]-o.nim. i-vial 
*pirit rmiuiiiK through most of this work. It is merely the resuli truiniiti: 
inn particular direction. A ijrcat many of the disown- slmw merely ;i -trun- 
dle for the unusual. There wa» a milil Crcvclopmcnt of the crank crop in 
thU comjM-tition. )u,wcver. il« weakness wa> more one of iulirmity than 
crnnkiiiewt. The (Irani Monument will bring out n'l of tin crank-. The 
(hiujC to l»e feare«i is that u -selection of :in oil t|esij,'i> uHl he marie. The 

tiratil competition is not in ji« k I -hapc a* the In. liana competition. The 

latter hroiiKhl out the lies! m erit in the country. Many of the he*t 
American architects will not tfo int., the I Irani monument com|xtitioii. 
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The work* mentioned below arc of cupeciul iuterv*t to the tnuiew represent*-.! by this journnl. 

contain ."tone. 



The rtriii'turw ntv of stone, <ir tliey 
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l>avid Blair 
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Wirt It. Walker 
Mrs. Mundiv 
l>r. W. Clark 
Dennis Norton 
S. K Snowden 
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T. n. iii. u! 
Flat* 

Klat" and slur.' 

FlaU 

Flats 

Monilim nl 

Water w..rks 

Sf.r.- A Hal I'.l.li;. 

Fa.d.rv 

I l.nr.'li 

t"alli.-.lr:.l 

( luir.-li 

Church 

Jail 

Y M l . A. 

t'lnio-l. 



$ 211,'HKI 
Hl,IN»> 
-".,'KK1 
12.IHI1I 

:wi,ihbi 

]S,(HM( 
lO.IHHI 
12.IHK) 

11.11011 
12.IN"! 

:iii.{hhi 

15.IHK1 
"i.OOIl 
•jo.i Mm 
^"^IKK» 
«,IHKt 

1- V«N) 

2- ">.IHK) 
2. r .,IHKI 

."io.ntin 

20.1KKI 
I2.IMK) 

I'l.tKMI 
li.lXlll 
.-..IKK) 

IK.WO 
S,iKK> 
."i,.V*i 

•JH.INMl 

I0,l««l 

•Jo.iUkI 
7: '.,(K Ml 

12.INNI 
HHi.isMI 
2><>,ikiii 

l'l.OIHI 

!t.mM) 
:io.iHHi 

l-VHJO 

l.i m m 

1.1 "HI 
12.1K") 

l.mio 
V-H. 
r,,iK»i 
2H,<XNJ 
i".,miri 

lll.lKKl 

:k»,i»h» 

22,ntN» 

1.N..MW1 
IH.INHI 

:iihi.inmi 

t'l.lMHI 
KU«HJ 



|.*..l«Hl 
1 1 ./> n i 
."..(NX) 
I-VKJ 
I2,i*l<> 
l"-,i»»> 

IV 1,1 M 1. 1 

:<),imk> 
ir.,iHK> 

2n,fnm 

l."i,INKI 
1 II I.IKKI 
|II,(H.> 
2"HI,'*H) 
lll.iKKl 
li--.,IMHI 
."tll.lllHI 
1 > H . < H H I 

lim ikiO 
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STONE. 



UJCATIOW. 



Kama* City, M<>. 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis. 
Peoria, III. 
Peoria, III. 
Peoria, 111. 
Peoria, III. 
New York. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, 
Macon, Oi. 
Waukeaba, Wl». 
Winona, Minn. 
Brighton, O. 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Atulla, Ala. 
Falinouth ; Mais. 
< 'incinuati, O. 
l>wkn<irt, N. Y. 
Mobile, Ala. 
iN-a Moioea, Iowa. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Troy. N Y. 
Topoka, Kao. 
Hyde Park, III. 
Clifton, O. 
Toronto, Out. 
Sc Paul, Minn. 
[>eratur, Midi. 
Minneapolis, 
Detroit, 
helroit, 
Joltct, III. 
Chicago, 
Chicrgo, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Rock ford, III. 



liblonfTngton, III. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 

I 'hic-ngn, 

( Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Staunton, Va. 
Danville, Va. 
Galveaton,Tex. 
Dalian, Tex. 
Ballingcr,Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Win-ton, N. C. 
Oxford, N. C. 
Washington, D C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
italtimore, Md. 
New Orleans ka- 
Pleaaant Valley. Ky. 
ML Sterling, Ky. 
Savannah, (in. 
Rome, Oa, 
Macon, fla. 
Port Valley, Ga. 
Auguata, <!a- 
Mobile, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Ala. 
Gadaen, Ala. 
Florence, Ala. 
Decalor, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Win. 
Milwaukee, Win. 
Kanaaa < Ity, Mn. 
Kantian City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
KanaaaCity, Mo. 
Kunsaa City, Mo. 
Kunsaa City, Mo. 
Kanau City, Mo. 
i (Sty, Mo. 



D.H.Cux 
Fred C. Hoyt 
A. A. Pond 
Jacob Woolner 
W. H. Ballauc* 
W. E. Francl* 
Win. McLean 
D. A. taring 
Hill A Sham 
Patrick McMana* 
Home A Sparks 
David Whittinghim 
Mayor Ludwig 
C, H. A D. It R 
C, II. A D. K. R. 
(Jueeo A Creacenl K. R 
Old Colony R. R. 
C, 1., HUL. AC. R.R. 
N. C. R R. Co. 
J. C. Clarke 

Hoard of Trade 
Delaware riHudaonRR. 



Stevena-ave. Baptist CUn rch 

Johnson Bros, 

St. John's Parish 

JolietSteel Co. 

(reo. Rappa 

W. II . Henry 

W. L. lleWoolf 

H. C. Walker 

K. H. (loodrich 

Nathan Smith 
Rev. Thoa. Burke 

B. tawentball 
Fin<t Nat. Rank 
Root, F.xcetl 

J. O. lajitt 
a R Snowden 
W.J. Mayor 

C, W. Nichols 
A. II. tawden 
IjUtherane 

Main-sl. M. B. Church 
The city 

North Texaa Nat. Bank 

The county 

The state 

T. I.. Vaughn 

The city 

Geo. Prince 

F. F. Schneider 

Flynn A Kinerlch 

The city 

Fred Hertel 

David H. Turner 

Tulane Bldg. Co. 

Kentnck Central R. K, Covington 

The city 

Savannah Hotel Co. 

Rome Land < o. 

Macon Ant. Itefrigrrator Co. 

The city 

R W. Herman and other*, Louisville 
The county 
J. A.Gabourv 
W. S. Slandifer 
N. F. AS. R. R.Co. 
Ca*a 1 1 rand Theater Co. 
Kddy A Brnwn 
I>mIdiu Schnrp 
I ha*. I.emgc 
C. Wal. h 
Mr. King 
Matt Strnillcr 
C. II. IVun. rk 
L. C. Knintliol) 
Thomas IWIIy 
T.(i. Bracking 
Geo. Hiirton 
W. W. 



AHI HITWT OR .' 



A. B, Croaa 
J.C. Roberta 
Ixjng it Keen 
W. fl. Miloer 
W. H. Milner 
W. II. Milner 
W. H. Milner 
Lamb A Rich 
C. P. Gilbert, N Y. 
J. E. Terbune 

J. M. Porter* 



Adams A Schneider, Chaitanoogo 
H, H. Winalow 
S. Hannaford A i 



J. C. C larke 
Mayor Carpenter 

Street Bridge Co. 
Village Trtuttce* 
('ity Engineer 
City Engii 
W. T. ■ 



A.C.Varney ACo. 
A. B. Crane 
T. a Allen 

Wilson, Marble A Lamaon 
J. A. Wierxbienic 
Y. V. Wadskicr 
J. A. Thain 
F. R Hchock 
J. 8. HiUbee, Chicago 
O.J. Pierce 
Bauer A Hill 
Bauer A Hill 
M. E. Bell, Chicago 
O. H. Bont 
F. R Abbott 
F. B. Abbott 
Geo. 
Geo. : 
Geo.] 
M. P I 



W. L. Ton nice 
State Univeralty 

J. A. Williama 



Rohu B. Martin, 

Mr. Water* 

The Mayor 
W. G. Preston, 

J.F. Jenkins, Columbus 
Rudolph Bens 



Want an architect 



H. P. SebneUky. 
Douglafn 

Lenin M. Si in ma 
Giblie A Parker 
E P. Brink 
A. B. Crow 
E8. Faeaett 
E. H. Faaaett 
E. P. Brink 



STKl'CTl'RK. 

Store* and MuIh 

Six residence* 

I die i new- block 

Residence 

Resilience. 

Residence 

Residents- 

< Mice building 
Six lints 
Eight list* 
IImK-I 

Until 
Hotel 

Fn-ight depot 
Freight de|int 
lk-|»it 
|)e(iot 

Kn ight depot* 
I Vpot 
l>ry duck 
Viaduct 
Viaducts 
Twenty bridge* 
Bridge 
Bridge 

M acadittu ixi ng. 
Street Paving 
Street Paving 
Soldiers' monument 
Church 
manufactory 
School building 
A thenneiini 
Keaidence 
Stores nn.l flite 

< mice and Hat* 
Residence 
Residence 
Church 



Business block 
Bank building 
Residence. 
Store and data 
Plata 

Residences 

Reaideocc 

Residences 

Church 

Church 

Cut lege 

Bank building 

Court House 

Odlege 

Rt-sidrnce 

Water work* 

Rc*idcn<v 

Burim-w block 

Manufactory 

Besevoir 

S^ven brick hldg. 
Nine brick hlilg. 
Business building 
Bridge 

School house 
Hotel 

Dummy railroad 
Manufactory 
Water works 



Court 



De|.nt 

Theater 

Businesa block 

Block of Residence* 

Residence 

Residence 

Block 

Bttsine** block 
Business Block 
RexiiUiiiv 
Biuincm Blwrk 
F at» 
Bl.»k 
Eight 



i li>,<k« 
1 !,(«»» 
15,00t) 
4u,(M0 
I2,(KK» 

20,IKN) 

w,m 

7,(*KI 
H(),(NK) 

15,000 



10,000 



iv,uoo 



I, (Ml 

2- r >,<KK> 
12,0f») 

a r >,ooo 

•J0,(J*Mt 
0,000 

x.noo 

■10,000 
30,000 
10'tKKI 
12,000 
K,000 

liooo 
a. F »,otio 
. r »o,ooo 

7,000 
K,IKK> 

30,000 
12,000 
21,000 

10,000 



30,000 

|. r >,000 
2. r .,000 
12,000 
7o,000 



Hi.lNIO 

rental 

50,000 
50,000 
S.O0O 
«,<I00 

100,000 
0,000 
25,000 
10,000 
4,000 
G,000 

:i,ooo 

7,500 
15,0»0 
14.000 

4,.VK) 
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PRICE CURRENT. 



plain.... .. 

BLUESTONE. 

To»k...„_ ..„ — , — „ . 

Valley 

[Pnreet City Mod* CO.. Cleeeland. <> . 



3r 



cti. n. 

No. 1. I'thkIiu^ou* block ate 

No. 4. Prouii.uc.o. block _ ..- » 

CroeewaJk etoa*, broken I* eira but not jointed. 4 to H 

■ .U»ck™.—.~ «._ - JO 

r Mom , 4 lo rt tack**. — ..— SB 

nap. n 

C, 4 to t Inch*, thick, any nu up to 12 ft. long Itc 
COLCMBIA BM«B*KD8T0KK- 

Cu ft 

No. 1. Proenlecon. litotkc , . .-•0 

Mo. i '• " SOe 

No. I . Munuraoul H****. broken to Mte I -: 

NO. 2. " " ' " ■II« > ><H^H«IWI"J( 

Engine bed.. Broke* lo MM 40 

Penh or Wail Nun*, per ton railn < i weight SOr 

8IIOPDT STORR— 

•i»M, pot ton Railroad 0«. weight. S?. 00 

per cable foo4_ . W 

Union Blneotoa* Co , Mow York. 

gh Flag. pnnilMtbMM MM I • 

oik •• " •• 10 

2 .o.l 1 9 nnvootb Hog, 1 H la. and ow IS 

3 "•».« ■• under I* In thick 11 

j "8,8 *• IX to. andorer _ _ IS 

Oho -Pool Flag, 2to S.6 In. equare, S In. o»«r IS 

•* M 3 to 3.6 *• ' 1 it to. oror 17 

4 ft. Rough dlmenatoa. I to i\ la.. S ft. anil o.er 

wld*.... _ II 

4 ft. Knooth dlroenalon, I 1 , and under }% III. 2 ft. 

•ad o.or wtdo, wide ~ IS 

tend 4.11 In., eanooth diiomioloo, Jl 4 In. aail o»*r ... Id 

4 ft. N. r. Corporate™, jointed. 3 la„ „. 13 

• ft. • " " I la » 

6 ana l < Hatooth Flag. 1 la. aad ot«_ _ 17 

hand It « •• " aadorilB _ U 

«u4U •> " 2 In. .art oror 9 H 

C aad 6.6 •' " aader 2 In _ )• 

Well Moae, S to SS 'a- thick, 4 to I f, la. euuare . '.'4 

Wall MM 3 lo 3V, SU6.S •• ... m 

A ay of t n* abo.e Flag ordarad .1 luch*. thick, or *i -tra ra. 
.jolr-oi-nta aalo width*, .object loapaclal prioa. 
Largo Flag. 

G It. to 6.r„ i 4 to 6 ft. wide.... .... | 22 

7 ft. to 7 a, i 4 to 5 ft •• „..,._. 24 

ft ft. to 8.6, x 4 to 6 ft. " .. i . _.. tt 

Ta* alnjce to ha i% lliekaa thick. 

framMDoai Largo Flag. 

Uto hO ft. 3 In. thick __. 26 

40 lo TO •• .. SB 



. both way* add IC par cant, 
thlckneaa at .porta! price*. 
Foe plaalug oitd Xi win. 
P-.r nibbing add 36 con!.. 
Wlad.iv Mil. and l.iolele. 

3 m it lo. IJaarr* cat.. ._. ,. 

4 a H la. — " _ 

llllll. •• " _.„.. 

allewano* In thlcko 
Boor BUR. 

& a 13 la. quarry cat*) 

» 1 14 la. '• •• • s 1 

* » 16 to " •• ) 
S to Iffft loaf, add 111 m par fool 

'1b,» 



eta. par In. la 



U> la. t-arb. 
12 

14 " under 4 In. 
14 " 4I«. 
la " hav*d, nndoi 
16 in. Curb, V, to 4, 4 ft." 
It 
80 
SI 

It In 



3*4 to I, 4 ft. 

4 In. thick 

I. la. •• ,„, 
ara, port**! 



tnd o 



aad ovar, loa 
*r, long 



Spodal priow* 
to ro>{uirf>mont* 
aattar and Cmaalngo. 
I- In. gutter, 3 to a'., In 

IJIa. •• tkla 

14 la. •• S to 3S, la. .1ft. aad 
tkla, El and o.or, lo 



ft AO 

Ml 



an ail aiod aodjointod carb. aoc^rdlng 



14 la. •■ tkla, 2.« and o.or, to. 

16 la BolgUa PrUge, 4 la. thick 

SBIa. " " 4 lo, thick 



J4la. " •• 4to4>,lo. 
24 la. •• 6lo6io 
Mia. ■• "toMa 

19 la. Rridg* Flag Joint.. 3>, 

30 la. 




4 la. thick, :)>, coau por 
•r4ln thick, apoclalprico i 



When ordarad under t la. Ihkk. 3 conla |>or la. In width. 
Ktopa. 

ills In proniiM-oou. leogtba, under 6 ft . .VO 

7 a 13 " •• "• •• ,..„„.... 80 

»»12 " " •• " T« 

Txl4 " " •• TO 

n> 14 " " " " TS 

ft ft. and np to 10 ft. loag. add 10 coala per foot. 

Rock. 

Prutolacuana Rock, par la. la thlekooae t 

l»lnie.rtoa Rock, per In. In ihlckneea .„ II 

DltneaMoa Rock, o.or 12 la thick, aahlocl to epac- 

A iTnlck^ar 3 anparllchal ft. la a .ton.. 6 lots lo. Ihlck. 

pfanoil Bock, add » eoota par aoparltclal kio4. 
.rmia, 4 lncr.e* Thick 

radar SO feel 30 

Si loot aad aader it* tart ...„__„...._„„ 36 

* •• •• m •• 60 

3 " "70 " l'.l"-L'""*7... ~T" *i 

70 •• • m •• TS 

io ■• " »o •' _ , as 

ao • • • • ion • ' .„,_. l 9J 

Orer H*> feat, anhjacl to apodal price 
Abora. If dlnaaaaion both waja, add 10 par coot. 
For III. MM 10 CU. 
•• « •■ SO 

•• 7 •• 30 
..... 

•• 1 •• 64 
* * 10 11 45 

••ij •• iin 

For plaotag add 23 eoota |»r aaparftrJa) f.«ot. 
For rubbing add sr. cento par eaportelal loot. 
For planing both aldaaadd 90 emu par anpai 

MM Mile. 

4«* in „ 41 

6ift la 10 

s. 1 ! iii - „ as 

M|-ia_ _ T? 

V la allowaaca la thlckaeaa. 
Rnbkad Lintela. 

ISh'li H>S la. aador t ft. — 46 

6 ft. aad aodor 10 ft — _ „._ CO 

4 in . a 13 IB. under » ft- la lengUi. ^ _ „.. 87 

Kol.bod . urb. 

2 l i \ It In . pr.tmiaciu.il. t*iigtha,..„,. -— SO 

2Viil0ln- •• •• , 3,1 

ilia. andnnderSK « Uln proo.l». length 4i 

12 In. t'nrt), -lotted tor lintel.. M to 4 la 46 

12 •• : 4 la ss 

iv . I. I StanUla. 

4 x 10 la *» 

4 » 12 la _ _. 86 

4i Ilia.. „. 74 

rHtaonalon loagtha with h acuta, noaaure boada. 
Babbad lloartha 

3 to 3.6 la. loag , 1.4 to 1JI in. wide SJt 

Oyer 3.6 la 4.8 In. long, 1.4 to S ft. wide S3 

"4.6 to 6,6 •• 1.4 to 2.6 In wld*. ............. 40 

"ri.6lo6 6 •• 1.4 lo 3 ft. wtdo „ 66 

"6.6 and oador * ft long. 2 to 4 ft. wide ....„.„. St 
Babhed and Jointed Tile.— Boiod. 
tjnd*r 2% la. thick. 12 to SO in. eqaar*. par aaper- 

noial ft „, „. 56 

Half tile oonudaa whole. 
W-bea tile I* 6 tied to plan with * tile and border, apotial 

price gf.en 

R«bt«d aad Planed Flag-Cniolntod. 

5 ft. and it ft. 6 In ., I ft. 6 In. and otot wld* 34 

4 ft. and I ft. Sin.. 2 ft. wide and orer _ 37 

» " » " 6 " t " " 3» 

Aaj ol* the abo.e tag ordarad » In . tketk. or eitra r-jalra- 
Biaat aa to width, eubj-ect to 
Flanod and Ax*d Headora. 

4 lo 12 In. thick, with 
■object to apodal price. 

Plaltbrme, Btopa, Aahlar and all klnda of 
balldlaga, .portal price* giroa. 
Oaaaant aad nitdilag Foata. 

All aaanner of tnraed and naoatdad work, aimrial pdce. 
gi .*o . 

Hpeclal pnoaa ma.!., .n »r.g-;.e l«-!.. | l»r 
Iwata blncka, Iwokon oat in rough or Br 

(Allowocallnac f.o. tl^i*Yr;, S uTi^ otherwiae mentioned ) 

Qt. ft. 

Orbondale, light 70c. I. o. b. ^oarrr 

HnmnMlatoam ,. .13.."* ~ 4S 

l^k* Sapaclor ........... ™ HJO •• Chicago 

Linden - HO 

UIIIU UBUWNSTONR— 

OR. ft. 

Ho. 1. PomlaucBoau kloctta , SOo 

"it'll' d*»d to dl ' aneio "' al li) i" nbl " loot 
extra 

Window Uapa aad Bllto, broken and aplll to atao, 76 mala 
por cubic fool. 

CX)»HbTICDT— 

(Iflddhaatx Qoarrr Co., Portland.) 

era. ft. 

Block., proealaouon* Maaa . , J$ S6 

Blocka, No S proralacnoa* .ice* , umii 36 

Block. Poata, LlBlaut etc.. No. 2 under If. on. ft. lo 

dlmeaeloae „.„„ _„.„ K 

Block*, Poela, Ltatola, etc. No. 2, I '. and under 30 

co. ft. to dlananalon* _ SO 

Bbntka, l-uete, Llalala, etc., No. 2, 311, aad nadordO 

rtl. ft. to dtaaanaioaa.. 3ft 

Poet, Ltatola. etc., Mo. % 40™. R. nad oror. 
b> be agreed apna, 



Hupemclal 

Door ailla under 3 ft. wide, 6 io. thick, one edge un- 
der 7 ft. long, proaataclioue etM~ 88 

Plelforaoe, Uoralca, etc., 7 to H in. thick, under 16 



euperflctal feat., 
iron 



Platform, tiornlre, etc , III and and-c 24 ...|-rnnal II. I (JO 
'• " etc . S4 •• " SS '• ft. 1 IS 

" '• ate, rj .upernHal rb*4 aad ow, 

prion to be agreed upon 

■ r4 In II 



t -m Aahlar, anda 




Coping, 12 be 8 In. proaaiacaoaa langtka — ! .....„ 83 

Lintel., ale, 14 aad under Is In. wide, 6 In. 



ttlep. 

thiol 



lick, and under 7 ft. loag>. 
Ktepa, Lintela, etc.. It and under 16 In. wide, 8 in. 

thick, 7 and under 6 ft. long n 

htopa Lintela, etc., 14 and aador 16 In. wide, - In. 

thick, 8 and aader 10 ft. loag.-. — --— 1 < 

Btepe, Lintela etc., 10 ft. loag and o.er, prioa to bo 

Montimentat stone, under 10 cu. ft — 1 3 

"10 aad aador SO co. ft. — II 



agreed Bpon. 



aumeatal lllone. H to 12 In. thick, charged IS la. 
kota. under It In. wide, and under a In. thick.. ... 30 
aader 14 la. wlda, and under 10 la thick..... 68 
Itlarvunt S per caat. icaeb or approced Nolee, at two 

i. o; 

Too f.o. k.onarry. 



l»*a..W.Bl*an 

Brown .tone „„ 

„o FREESTONE. 

N.w Hruiiewkk brown , 

Baena Viola 



Ohl.. 



Long 



GRANITE. 



GREENSTONE. 




Peanaalvanta 

[««* 

Bunrlnirton ll'nioln^lkl^per 1 boi 

77 " " new barrel, par barrel.-.., 
Newark plaator parte, or alacoo. " •' 

Mlc.lilgan '• •• " 

Loolarllle convent, " " .... 

• ' In paper aacka, per Back 

l*ortland " ininurlad. " barrel 

White aand, <New Oriaana) " " 

Plaatartnghatr, aaabed, In 1 bo.b.1 paper*, per 

" llaaed. "1 

File brick Ma.ag* per 100 ........ 

" •' Aalna " " 

" " Bloateanaia *' " 

" •• Waal Virginia" •• „„__..„ 

Orooad 6 re r.la> . loot, par buakal.,, 



. t ■ 

. US 
. 2» 

to. 

1 60 
AO 
3 TS 




lie 

Artoalaa 

0 ration , ...„_„__.. M 

MAUNSXIAN- 

(J. A. Oreea, Btoae (Itj Iowa ) 
Iiinvauaion Ston* -< Flr.1 Qnalltv of all ordiai 
12 lacaea and ovar, par coble foot... 
II to 12laohoa, par ■uperftcial " 
» to it ■• *• " 
7toH " " " 

6 lacreea, pet .aporfleial foot. 
S .. .. .. 

Vault ecrare—, Large Maa.) 

7 lo 8 taehaa thick, per 

8 to 7 



5 I 
4 
3 

Bridge! 
CoraOMB, per . 




yard.. 



Copplnga. 

Pednlol Haeao, par cilher jard 



Footing Stoae. 

I>inaenair.na, per cubic yard 

Coramou, •' " ...» 
Babble or Building Blono. 
t'oninwa Rabble, Par lUO lb*.. 

Select Robbie, " 100"... 

Block Rnbble, " 100 " .,, 

DrllJod Rubble, " 100 ■• 8 

Street t'roaalnga. 

S to « incbea, p*r eu|.er11cUl loot -.J H 

t'urblng, .'. to I. lac he. thick, per eojwrSloal ft lu 

tNit and Rubl~l Sua*— t rinothed Ready to lay III tholr 

plac*.} 

Aahlar. por ao. ft. I 
Rao* 
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STONE. 



in following -llm.t.. .Ill glre f 

with the .loci. tin. I dm. ... I J.-. <,r the g r„ i ! m .i. uHinl of 
the dlBVrent kind* ol .lon« ner*a..ry to con.tttut* . car load 



ulghlng H.COulb*. 

) i»t»»Hfi.i foot Flagging i inci 
«mnoMO ■• «• « 4 m 



6 B«b*o yd*, or 162 mlik tori ri|men.ion Stone 
V.I) 1. lill 



thick 



»n to too 

anotoxat " •• " « " " 
wntw " " •• * " " 
8 perch of Rabble .tout, or 300 cable (rot. 
A p*rrh of etona In low. ia 2* cubic ha.1, aalewi oth.rwlee 
agreed on, 2T. IWt twin* by low « .tele porch. yel l* 1 , feet 
preT.ll. la many place*. 

JOLIIT Rabbi*. H cord; dlnteeialou :6V 

ELLICTISVILLK— 

lM.ttb.wa Rroa.) 
Boi>|h Block. _ »bc 

Dlmenalom „„_ 34 

Monumental .. „„.. ,_. 6Ho.8\ 

r!*w*d „ ^..fiOoajlUO 

nuRianriCu 



Mill 

Dimension ...... 

Monumental ...... 

:-•».■! 

rjoLiTii'.yrriNiwvn.i.B— 

<Tarr* ll.ut* 
A .lilac Sawed. Two Side*— 



♦O'.n/. 
I'" 




one Work* To. I 

ittMrJ. 

I nche* 

11 _ 45 

10 .„__ „80 

11 „...» 

12 ao 

IS...„_._ _. 46 

u _ 70 

and t ft l wU^TcU.'i^\m^tUM 



atra par 



Ml l» feel l"«f »n.l 6 (Ml wide, 10 eta 



Hock* a. quarried, par rn ft „..2fic 

■ i - i ■ ii Mill Blocka, par cm. ft.. 80 

Monument and Headllnm* Raaea. par oil. ft oil 

K.tra Clear Stone Hit Blalaary, elf „ _.50 

All Raaaa In*, than on. cublo f «t each ™ ,10 

Roajfh Black Mala.. 2 la 1 loehaa thick, par aopwtVlal 

rrZlarwua fc.^''^ 

Iftd of Sewed Men*., 640 pa' «' '■>•«- 
Rrl.lt. Stone. 

meualon Brl.lg* Slone, pereu. ft . „,.„.„_„,...Uo 

ilernune good mrtort Bring* stoma, en. ft 10 

moo Brldg* Stoma Backlog _.17 par oar. 

ssHLj^wl!, fSS.io-i-.mch- thick.:..* »*> '« 

I ache* oa bod, .nit. lie for d reared rock Avord work, 110 
par car load. 

Iu*nl.r dtacoaal. rough 10 par ct., aawad, JOporct. 
Caah iliawomit J per ct., on rough and dlmawaloo, and 5 
par ct. on Mwod. 

(H. Daarborn A Son. Stoae City, Iowa.) 
niroaaaioa Stoma Drilled to OI.en HI... 

Par Llaeel Pool, t. o. b. 

Watar Tabla, 11 and 12 lachaa thick - 35. 

" » " 10 " " JO 

1 8 •• » IB 

RoltCoaraa, 5 to T loehaa thick 7ZZZZZ~ZZZx 

Window Cap. and 8111a _ 26 

r>lin»uinn Stun* In T,«r«.. Pt..;»« 
12 Inch*, thick and over, per cubic tool f. o. b 36c 

II aad It lachaa, par •upartletal fool f.. b 30 

t t ZZZZZZZZ s« 

0 ,ii« nil m gfj 

ft ' i 17 

4 II 

3 •' 10 

Hough rlaga, promlacnoaa cls*a, all ahapaa, p*r 

carload - -a* 00 

Aahler all Length*. 

II and 12 Imthea thick, llne.1......... ..f 2ft 

» •• W 20 

7 " • 17 

Bring* Stone, par coble yard.....,, _..,.„, 2 50 

footing •• •• 1 24 

Dtm*a*foa Footing* par foot— ^ |g 

Brlitg. < «plag and l>d»atal, per cubic foot Vi 

Straet t'coailngaand IJuru*. par auparflclal fool 30 

Rlm k Roblita ill-lllad. |»T 100 lb. It I'eBta 

II-.. J Block Kulit.l.. par lOOlba ...^ 

is.l»rt Rnbhl., par I0U lb. 

t'OBtaaoB Rabbla, par 100 I be g 1 m 

Riprap, par rartoad " 1 63 

Plaguing • ul RaaJy to Iiown. 

" aad * tacbaa thick, |»r auparlrlal foot 35e 

• • » JO 

S '• ' .71 

4 11 " 11 M 11 " ' . *o 

s " «... «. i. !m^]^lU!«!i4 

t*Ht MIO.B*. 

Wladow Cap* and dill., par llaaal foot _J M 

Wladow tap* and Rllla, or*r oao fool wide, per aa. 

parHatal fhwt..„„ „ „.__„.... 6* 

W.lar Table, 1 1 and It Inch**, par lineal (out 1 to 

• • •• 9 •• 10 •• •• •• " 73 

M 7 ii g i . ■■ a* ■* ao 

Hoof allla. plalformaamd alepe, par .operftrlal toot 30 

rrteae <Vn™-. par •ap.rtVtal foot at> 

A^lar, par »upernetel foot 50 

l ornar Rli.rk*. plain, par .tij-rlirl*! fool 73 

" " raatle " 11 „..„ 33 

n*iw.. \-r anpartclal tool _ 70 

Ilrralar and magnaant 1 apa, ouutda a>aaaaro, per 

< 'Ircolar and S*gm*ut Vaiie b*Ve|.,l and eeotia, par 

a*al foot._._ „ „_ Z.ZZ I 00 



[Rig « Llinaatoae Co.. R.w Point, Tod J 

on car. .1 Quarry, the buy.r paying freight*. 



In Rongb. 

3-lneb ..._„......._.....„._. ..10c 

4 •• „.„_.. , „..Ma 

5 " .„...17a 

t •< Ike 

7 " ........ . *.v 

3 24» 

» " He 

10 " __ 2M 

11 " - Uo 

12 
J'' 





Jointed .ad 


Jointed. 


teal 




Hem m .red, 


IVr 


» 


lie 


u.- 


2.'i 




24c 


2<>c 


2« 


Ms 


XOr 


33c 


Me 


39c 




42a 




44c 


«0c 


4V 



euro when oaer 14 feel lung or la alrirjelea. than 2 feel 



tVlmcb.. 
7 " - 
» 



In Rongb 



_ »4u 



Block Stone. 

12 Inch** thluk or orer 

Irregular alia*. 2*1170 ft...„ 
Sp^rlal *l»~. 

Block ito'n* iea* Ilia j j lo. 

Bridge Stone. 
Plr.l clee.. d reared . 
ii u nil r w . . . .I .. 

Aecond-rlaaa... „.._„... 

•'optag, 13 In thick aad orer.. 



fi-cot Fen., 
Kent Kilgee. 
Soc 

Ma 

53c 
Kite 



3,<at Pane 
Hl-cut KlgM. 

45c 

MB 
334 

bar 
0a. ft. 

~" .ton 

33c 



Tonnf J,0l«i|t*. 

.33 26 

.. I :» 
.. l no 

.3 15 



BBlldlag 

Riprap 

Ordinary Kabble. _ „ 

Rang. Itahhl* |i ' 
Scrap riagglug 



Rang* atone t lo 10 In. 
J. II Stoma. 

3-lmch, one eld* d rrw a.il 

both .Idea drcaaed . 

7 I it rl. . on* aide d na 1. 1 

both aide. d ri a *. i l... 

IVIael., nae aid* d r aaeail 

both al-lr* dreaaed 
B-lmrlie, on- aide Jreaaai-I 

both aide, .traaard., 

Door Mil. and Step* 
A-lueh. per cnp. fool la rongb. 

H 



a of 2.000 It.. 
3U 33 

_ 60 

I 00 

I 50 



(ilolO la. wliKlwlln. ft. 

taaaer.il. 

34c 

<'-■ 

.Me 

50 

_.4»c 

...Mo 

43c 

...BSC 

.11, 



l lrdlnary dr~e. C-nnl nig., 4 cal fac 
Ritra dieaa, 8 rut edge, ft. cut fac*..., 
10 



'• arte 
. n. aoc 

'• SKc 
'■ BOC 



... 35c per ton. 

...4oc ■• 



Sawed allla of all kind, per anp. foot. 

tttnp. Ire* than Ii Inch*, aide earn* price per lineal foot a* 
. and Step, are par .npartlclal fool, 
rertug aad Poollaga. 

Sam. price ** routing*. 

Irr*guUr .1..., 8 ton In. thick, lie 10 lo 13 In, Itc 

Klo.eu.lon • ' „8 lo » la. thick. ISc 10 lo 12 In. 14c 

llrnehed Ston*. 
lo order, tor 35 oar. aad orer 
•* of lea* than 3S car. 
tnwl Stone for Sewera. 

BiJO ln.»2 ft. radln* . — JAe lineal fool. 

3g20 lD.«.1fl. " Wo " 

Pier Bluiia. 
Stoa* In roajgh, 25c per cubic foot. 
The ibtckneaa opt I Dual with ooeodgnor. 
If dreamed, add to price of atom* Im rough tor bedding end 
pitching face, 13c per cable fool. For bedding and tooth 
n&lng fac*. 2flc par foot fac* meaaar*. 
ICAS0TA PINK OR WIIITI- 

(Kaaouanarry Co. Kaamlav, Minn.) 

» Inche. thick cubic me.au re _ „_ 35c 

« "» •••nperflclal " ___ » 

» - *♦ JJ JB 

4 l7"7" ..iiriirii__..ui.LL^ 

3 • 2D 



Mneal meaaar*. 

Htoae UxJ... 

Stone 0.*t 

Stoma 917 

Stoma *»g 



•' ... 



«t. it- -.7 

Ston. «.«.... 



SS 

34 

-.23 

„21 

._„..„_.._ W 

23 

.31 




10 lo 
7 le » 

The a bora drilled to ata* on* way only. 
lHra.nalon foollag, 
10 lo 12 Inch*, thick an; 

7 to» 
Drilled to 
Bridge Stone, 
»< to 64.50 „ _ par 



Hip 



I" 82 40 . 



ul. I 
per car 



yard. 



MARBLE. 
TRI'K BLt"lR MARRI.R— 

[Trnr Blaa Marble Co., Wert ttatland, Vl ; 



I6M. 


Superficial lo. , 




* Ii 




2530 


:|5MI.V» 76 1 C»J M 
Kl.-Ti Vi 3*1 11*4 00 
faun.™ au l a>i 
5^7'. 70 1 Cr^l *>i 00 




K», Uk. Veined Bine. 

K> Dk. Mollled lllne ... 


Jr. an 
40 45 



Dark bine tieeealripe and poet*. per cajMe foot. $| 75 

Dark bio* bottom beaea _ per cubic tool | 75 

Dark bla. bottom nana, d.fectlre, per cable foal . . | 
Dark bill* markaea, «.ln vo I* long, 4 la. Ihlrk each . 50 

Dark blue markere. 0.10 lo 1,2 loag.l la. thick, each 78 

Dark blue foot etun**, ". to 8 la wide, aeeorted *i*a* each, 30 
Dark bio* fool atone*, aaaia alara, a.we,! bead*, -act, 22 
laark bttaa fool .tome*, aauie «i**a, aawed head, eand 

mbl.il and boxed, each „„ eg 

Diaalolaheil die*, extra ...cubic foo4_.,..„ _ 60 

Stripe ordered 7 0 long and orer. extra per cubic foot ~ 50 
Broken and aader a' 



oken and aader ele.il alalia. ■ ., I, and I '.In. thick 

cunlalnlttg from 2 to 12 feet, Im car load uel 

wlluajul car load dlaconnl.. |ier net ton 



mot 




Statuary . 

Ho. I 

Aairage 

No. 2 I ,„, 

llulleiol Itallaa 
Mottle.! Smith.. 
Beat No. 11 

Ko. 3 ..ana ..tall 

l.lrail.rl end amXIled blae (. 

Dark bine .. 
Ught bine 



URN LIST — 

In ll.-!..i.il. Sllth*Tland Palla. Mauiltaln Dark and Italian 





! 


1 i »' 


1 P* - 




| * * 




■- 


II 

it** 


ii 


n£ 


1:2 


— o 

1 a x 

S I 
a e 






in* 

■ a a - 


?*) tj 

lli 


T T3 * "J 

z r, w - 


111 


o 1 

p. - hi 




= 


Ms] 

||« x M 


m 


m 


H S 
*S* 


lis 

Hi 


i 




t 17* 


2 6S 


1,'aS 


345 


2 « 


3 40 


■ 


5 l!a5 


266 


2 75 


2 4A 


2. VI 


S3 




"a 818 


3 06 


2 05 


2*5 


2 75 


i 


la 3115 


;l it 


-114 


305 


285 


390 


i' 


& 8 Ml 


3 40 


1 40 


3 JU 


331 


4 4% 


i 


a 4 it] 


4 10 


3 30 


3 7u 


1 80 


620 


i 


S 1 so 


4 6) 


4 10 


i»: 


1 TO 


A 513 


11 


fa 4 80 


4 50 


430 


4 18} 


3 an 


670 


I.' 


7 5 15 


465 


4 55 


4.U 


4 1* 


6 76 


i 


7 838 


5 cr> 


4 73 


4 55 


4 3% 


4 15 


ii 


7 585 


It 25 


4tv> 


465 


4 45 


6'aO 


i' 


T 5 S3 


6 45 


4 15 


483 


4 6*. 


676 


if 


7 «n* 


568 


5 35 


605 


496 


700 


n 


It 7 10 


840 


■' J . 


6 80 


5 69 


765 


1! 


S 740 


a*> 


340 


6 TO 


5 70 


7*0 


1' 


3 700 


700 


3(0 


4 10 


580 


34" 


l> 


■ *00 


7 40 


r. so 


440 


800 


8 "0 


1. 


H X 80 


8 10 


750 


7 <C 


3 40 


u so 


17 


« «20 


8 40 


T 70 


720 


8 70 


10 66 


1> 


t 950 


"TO 


H 00 


7. V> 


700 


II 00 




i 10 30 


9 JO 


8 *ll 


1 30 


T 40 


11 60 


:• 


0 11 35 


10 35 


8 45 


8 75 


8 16 


12 73 


■% 


C 12 15 


11 05 


lo ir. 


3 38 


H 85 


13 75 


!■! 


0 12*5 


II 76 


in 75 


0 85 


015 


14 26 


:i 


0 13 75 


12 45 


11 35 


10 35 


968 


15 76 


i- 


1 19 78 


12 65 


11 55 


10 65 


• 86 


ir. si 


2011 1456 


13 25 


11 15 


11 15 


loss 


15 S5 


22111 15 35 


13 :a 


1171 


11 65 


10 86 


16 85 


•4 11 18 25 


It 68 


13 36 


11 16 


II 35 


17 


1612 15 nr. 


14 46 


13 25 


12 15 


11 45 


16 »» 


i 


2 16 35 


1B« 


13 M 


117% 


11 « 


IT «6 


'. 


I 17 75 


18 03 


14 5.% 


IJ25 


12 25 


18 95 


.-1 


1 13 75 


18 •« 


It 26 


13*5 


12 75 


19 96 


-> 


■ 14 


17 68 


15*8 


14 35 


13 16 


fit 


3 20*0 


184S 


14 65 


14 •* 


1 i 65 




'.'( 


| 11 20 


in mi 


17 10 


IB SO 


14 •> 






1 22 50 


20 10 


1X00 


18 20 


14 *0 




2HI3 23 80 


11 Ml 


I'J 00 


17 in 


15 an 




»11S 35 00 


21 30 


19 01' 


IT TO 


18 30 




Jl 1 


1 ;-, Ml 


_1 2 t 


21 00 


ll' 10 


IT on 




21 1 


1 17 40 


11 TO 


3130 


20 30 


18 TO 




1 


1 24 30 


W20 


23 n> 


11 40 


19 TO 






ll SO 00 


17 Til 


.1 ■ 


87 5" 


30 70 






1 :t-i T«J 1 


*. -i 


34 »> , 


it To 


... art 





11 arth.. 1 In . Mwed edge., per eop. toot..., 

Nu. S Raae alrlpa and poale.cnblc foot.. 

Infoaior No. 3 poau and eliipa " 
•* No. .1 bul lam bee*. •• 
' ' No. blue porta, *llip* .ail harttum 

Marker*. aaaurted et.e>,10 to 14 In. long. Bin 

1* 'a •' 4" 

Poot.la.aea, 5 to A In., *ach._ 

' each I, ii I, 

aan.1 ml. anil box.... — 




31 

SH 



Digitized by GoogI 



STONE. 



83 



Mnnill| 

No. I 

Average 

No -J 

Heal No 3 

No. 3 




No 3 Bw Stripe and Puela, |«r ruble ft. 
laferior No. V I'uate and !<lrlpe, f*r cittiU 

■ litorl.r Nu 4 Sot to on IU<n 

Markere 12 lo It la. toeg. 3 Inrbeathluk rack. 

do Id to II " •' 4 

.lo IS lu 1* •• " 3 

4. 16 to IH " 4 

Foolatooee. A, !«• * lorhoa wide. 
Fnotalonee, eaeed heada. ea.li 
Kootatoaea, tawed baede, oand 
lleartlia, I lo>cli. tawed mIim, per tup. ft ........ 

MliUNTAlN DAIIK MAHBlg- 



ttachee Ihkk each., 
'ub. and b x, oexh. 



„»19U 

_. 1 tfi 
... 1 «A 

... J* 

,. w 

... I 00 
... 1 an 

... 30 

... « 
... w 



i. 

N.. 3 . 




Inferior No 3, Bolton Be.ee, |»tn, It 
Inferior Nil X, Stripe end Poale, per cu 
Merkora. 10 t.i 1 1 lorhee long. 3 iarhee 
■b> IOI0I4 " " 4 
do 16 la l» • • • • 3 
<lo 10 to |k •■ •• 4 
POLISH I XT. MATERIALS— 

1 'aliforute Pally _ 

Pnlly, extra One quality . 

IJiJ »•. eoxea... 

itnXcb Heme _......„._ 

I* a mice stone, eolectod 

•< " eiwell l»le. 

OpOBgee .... ,_ 

Red Oril... - 

Mora avail* Rlae aril _ _ 

Common Ooaree Orit 

O.elic Acid- _ 

*end 



.tj IS 

. n _ n ib 

thick, each ... Ml 

•• .... TO 

" _.. I 00 

•< .... I W 

prr lb. |l Ou 



..by kbl. 
,. p«r hV 



Clolb. at In. wide.. 



ITALIAN MARHLK- 
Mosmnaeotel ebich .... 
Slabe o«<:r 1 1>. I 



Soperflcul- 



C11I In elee.. 



feln eln 



Ml 



..iwbtl.lm 
. peryd. 6no 
Ce. ft. 
M 71 

-4 36 

... 4 73 



1. 01 to elite. 

So 



AJ.I f«r frolcbt per col.ll foot. 
I\r»r.ili.« of Tmbk 



'eraont Marble G». mo eric I let, 




Pkaoowota — 

Settlenaente ere required withlu .HI days from dato of lu- 
Volce- -by caali l*a« 3 per COM.— or by bank note la fall al 
3 nontna, wllh eicbange ui Now York In ollbor caaa ; 
ntbor » Umi MN* will k* traalaa a* 4ao frowi itala of inrolco 
and aabjocl lo taxtit draft. 

A oiatount ol* r j |iaf oaal. will bo t;lv«a va car kiad lota of 
34.0UV pvawda or mora la owo ardor. 
UEDKOIA MAHHLK - 

|Tb« Bluo Rldf* Malkl* ropgaauy naoisuall. O.) 
Mii.niB. ul.l Slock and »laboo»r two luclioa tblcb, cal la 
•lar. 

( able fool. 
At Al 
NoImmi Cincinnati 

Konooaaw.Mlaclori _ 96 Ml K «A 

Kennoaaw.avorato..... r> no 

Klowak.aalaelod I JO 4 Ml 

Ktowah.awain .. 3 76 4 10 

I'ronlo.otira dark mottled I DO 4 .U 

l>iole.dark raoltlod _. 3 HA 

rrwolo, audlaai eload ...3i«i 3 ir> 

rroolo.oooond aaality* J 50 1 «A 

IlloroAoo.iN.locloil ., S 300 

»1i*Ti>kee I e»oraB».... 2 1% tl 10 

No. 3baao atrlua and Poau. 1 AO t sr. 

Infrrlor No i ><«Uaa<l ttrina IH I TO 

lalorluf No. 3 Uettom rJaooa... 1 | eu 

Uml'ri. I* lo II Incbas loo«, 3 locba* thick, 

•aeb... U W 

Marktr*. It II larhoa lona;. 4 Inrtoa Iblck, 

aaa* _ SO S3 

1« U, III Inrhoa l u i,». 3 Inrboa Ihkk. 

..**.,,•<•.-. — ........ .. - 71S W 



Markm, tl to IB lnnlm lawg, 4 



• Ihkk. 



thick. 



root 

real 
boxed 



ttei°iiM^~»i£','.ii 

'tovaal aaaid baa*. "a.»d rubfcod attd 



180 

it 



KXI'ATATORS— 

Ultla Ola at 

■Lallrvad Olaat 

CRAB WINtHRS 



i:3£ 



lloartba 1 loch thick, eawed adja* 

■ I. » IK.. 



Ulaalnlaliod Dlaa, extra..... 

fllrtna ordered, 9 (eel long or 

Urn Hat, eon I 

IfloUmbbu 
SAWKDMARBLK — 

OolanMan Dark. 

Kitra dark Tariefated ..„. 

No. 1. dark aarlacatad 

No. 1 dark mottled 

No. 2 dark _ 

Paarl bine _ 

laiorlur dark baaaa and einue. 
■>luQjt.|aii l>arT. 1 

Llfht laodUini lload , 

Beat light olovd... .~ 

No. 'i light clovil _ 

No. ailgal olond , 

Ialert.ir light. ..,...„. 



<hi|ir. 
ft. 
M 

. » 
Ca.ft. 



U 

ft. 

w 

36 

C«. ft. 

w 

M 



Worka, CbmlaBd, o.] 
Lifting, Cftaugae 
Capacity. of anaed. 
I 4S iBCbaa It Incbea t,oao Iht. One. 
1 A IA " 4.OD0 " Two 

I 0 " •> '• A, 000 •• 
POBTABI.K rtlllOKt. 

[Bnllork BoIIowb 4 Forge Co. Ulrrrlaad, 0.1 
No. 1 fleUowallla 

So. a •• »• 

Mo. 3 "23 



m to 

H, Ot 
VI, Ml 



..«J)0O 



Kxlra dark fartegatod.. 
No. I dark «art*K»!»'l 

No 1 dark mottled 

Pearl liloo . 



Par avporficl 
1 In IK la 

.JO «J 



Light raodhin tload «0 

Boat light cload _ :i> 

Nu.J light ..HA 

N.i. .1 light I» 



I ■ 

v, 
I ■ 
m 



c» ft. 
..BOO 
.. 4 50 
4 Ail 

... 3 30 
...9 50 
.. 1 75 



.|i» 

... 3 30 
.... 2 AO 
._ J W 
I & 
.1 foul. 

IK In 
Ml 

»» 
711 
S6 
;•> 
M 
1\ 
A 



Plewnint Jl) por nal. 
IBarlalo Por«a t o , BaVale, N. Y ] 
No. 0 Hearth 0x40. Ban II la. wllhoat watar tank Kill mi 

"0 with " ... M.uo 

'• 1 " tltt7, " 10 with hood ... 40.00 

Ptecnaal SO per cant . 
ISler Hacblna Co.. Bngalo. N Y.l 

No. A. Iloarlb tl-lacli, raa«lnr«aa. with daah «>(!» 

"7 " III)) "'W " with half «poa huod 4» a. 

h " WaJW "10 •• wlihdaeh ... St m 

t>le:.>otir in t^r •-:< 

......... QUARRY SUPPLIES. 

W1BK IUjPK— 

(A. Loesban d: Moaa Bopo Co., 81. Lovla ) 

Iroa _.. 

Stoat 

Oal. Ira 



lrow , 



(VYaahbura * Hoon MTg. Oe.) 



•■" 



AND TAUKLK- 

IToledo Block YYerke.> 



oarh. 

.32 



Footatonee, 6 to m lacboa ..„_ 

Feotalotiaa, ■'■ to K Incbea, aawod heada 
yootalonee.6 to 8 lacboa, eawed heada, oaadod and 

boao.1 ...i..^> 

Pootalouoa, 6 to S tnchoa, oral heada. W 

Ki Ira obargea. 



I i.. t . 1 <i .1.1. 



Strip. 



on ft. 
.1 .AO 



aod r-»ta. ~ tKi'*nTm'T!"l'.'S^. '"" .. V) 

rabblag - .Ai 

Boxing — ta 

All anoopanaatal «t«ck will be boxed, with the ovoeptioii 
of baea atripa and poata, aaloaa etberwlar ordarad. 

Building marble. Ilia aad tarMng. Prlrae glran on 
epp.lic.aUen. 

EBPKttAK&A BLDBMARBLB.^ 

iSargowt * Marpby. RolU.d, Yt.) 

Cxtra dark .olood „ ....II Ail 

Dark blue _ - 3 GO 

TOOLS— 

Mallei or n.inm.r Heada. par dox.tr.fl 

" " 130 

■• '■ IT 

Vi •• •• •■ •■ «15 

a." •• ■• •• '• Jim 

Toole oeor «. la .par H>, 33 

fronting Toole perdos. 3 00 

*, la. Oranlle l^ttorlag Toole.. • ' t SO 

14 •' •* " •• " 300 

_ ..from VI 00 lo |« On 




A li 

V. 



Booh llaaaaaera 

Maah •• 

Toolliotl Atee _ 

i-ranitalla.. _ 

Drill Stork, Nickel Spool.. 
Braaa 

'* Iron *• .. 

Steal lk»wa and Wire I 
Rllla. 



UKeT HICKORY MALL 

t to 3 Ib 

t to 3 Ih 

6 lo 1 »> 

b Bi. aod ap... 

[J. H. Kalpp* 
Ittoue t^oltera MallHa 



t to to 1 0U 
...each 3im 
... •• tA« 
»M 
SOD 
400 
200 
2 74 



r dot. 



..ear*. | AO 

.. •■ 73 
. " I 23 
.. •• ISO 



extra,. ...„.- par tnbbt foot AOt 

loag and eror.oxtra par cable foot. So 
I loch thick per experAclal II 03 



rg, t'aatelaad, O 1 

-.-fl'itn tun. 

Wavdon Bella for elonoa 3 foot long 4 & A 7 H in. 

Wc 8Ac BOc HAc 75* each 

SPECIALcV— 

DHalnlabad Dlaa, extra, par onbbr foot SOc 

Stripe ordered 5. ft 
K.olnr f-H:<*. ■[•!■., 

• • •« % »• "i» " .. go 

a. «. . . 3 .« .. «. ox 

.. | .. .. .. "j"' |n 

t%argoa for aawlag on da of xlaba the aano aa for ea'wlai 
edgea. 

Holland Ueadatooaa, ord 

rbarged extra aa abooe. 
SAND RVBBING— 

M;. no mental Stock per cnblr feel 3Ac 

Ileadalonea, », 3 end 4 loth, rabbed eldoa. peranrfeoo 

foot «.'• 

Ueedetoeee ordered rabbod odgaa. extra per 2 laeh 

oaporflcial feat u& 

Hoartbe ........ par anrface foot robbed 05 

MACHINERY. 
STKitM I' Pairs— I»l«.-unt 

Hanodley'a .. ...^.tfi par ct. 

PULYSRIZCKS— l'l»;-.nnt 

I'yclono _ ...._.......„._ .20 per cl. 

UOUTING (NGINRS- 

(Vnloan Iron VYorka, Toledo, t>.) 



Iron-bnahod, diaconnt to per cent. ; roller boohed 
dlaniejDI 10 per cent 

(Detroit Black Worka.) 

[M»r.. nut from Hal. «■' |«r f L. 

WBOIQHT.1RON PIPK— 

(Anaertcmn Tub. A Iran Oa.l Irlaoownt 
bhvnk — _ Ai parol. 



. HA 



BRLTIMa.RPBBIB - 

Slandard.- 

X nnallty 

WIIIgLBA BROWS- 

law".' 
boiled 



AD par ot. and 10 

A9 " •' 10 




Imnmili. 
Darlli 



McAi 



Incton 

rtnur .. .. .« .. 



SLATE. 
ROOFING SLATS — 

(Haary Palmer. Kaetoa, Pa | 
F. O. B. eiatlnglon, Pa. 
Site No. In aa. Site. 

14x21 - f" 



1S.S4 - W« 

I1U24 ~. H> 

Ux22 127 

llxffl 131 

— . IW 
ITfl 



t3 'dl 



IIMIK _ 

»aW 

10x111 

»al6. 



•3 73 



AX Hi 

l»al«.... 

Slid 

7x14 

Axli..... 

7x12... 

*x»2... 

PENNSYLVANIA BLUR BLACK SLATK BLACK IHI A ltl>S 



No. In 
.-..IW 
214 

2x2 

... .247 
277 

m 

328 

.....S7A 

«CO 

4As 

.....Ml 



eq. ft. 

100 



ISC foul wide 

:i •• •• _ in 

VA •• '• - '» 

4 '• " - « 

Mantel aback aa it rana through IS conta ao.ua ro foul In 



car lola- 



I Coalman a Waatcoll 
■ nl Si: Hod SlaU. 



YL.| 



Maiil-1 Slock., 
riro Boarila ... 



Hap. 



fool 

..,.17 
...17 



Heart he... 



Google 



84 



STONE. 



Per rubbing I 

ei tr. 

Any ot the above unrabtaad l**e 

Slope, l« 6 ft. Id length 

Stapa, 4 ft. to 1 It 



f at*..*, exrapting ca|.a and I ruM 



Me,., l.tgw 

Platform, to 1*«p ft . .. 

I8U,TJ •• •• .. 



In to 22 ' 
22 loll* •' 
I-arg.l 



lal 

ao 



_ ao 

^.apectal 

■••bp* nibbed 



fool . 



Ml .up. 



.„.._...« 
....apacl.l 
ft S 



Price, for .tape Mill platform* io<li 

•till on* edg* ocaed or chamfered 
Hrlaal Slab*, equered anil face t. aiiji 
I rtoel Slela, additional work " 
Laundry Tut> Staba, to ahnpe hoi hot g 
Laundry Tab eoinperte, mi up, 2 compartment* cr.tm. 914 01 

Laundry Tubcompl***, eel up. 3 compartment., erelod. 119 UU 
Larger then alaiidanl compallmeule or uiureof ttiem.apeclal 

Weinacoung, can ft - _ -90 

Black Boarda, >» lo H "I 1 W I f- "I"*. «•!"! ««P. ft 1« 

Black lkarda. j ft. lo S)» ft «*, craled, tap. ft ... 90 

Black Boarda. ««• «•"• I »td> cr.le«l, • • " n 

Tbie.i.oid. lo 5 ft m miik ■ • • • _.» 

•■ 5 ft to H ft •• ".„ .29 

red on. ild* craled, " •■ SO 

■ SJala. faced Iwo aid-, crated, " _.M 

T.M. Bed., c rated. " " M 

ln,p..lng Stolid. '• " 10 

Urate Ct.,er., aawn aad planed only, end la two or 

IG..|.|.WH>. " U 

tlraee Box.., rabbeted eude, 11 ' ' .... 90 

ollli, Llntele. Walertablae and other building work 
for rack 1 Inch In thlcknaaa, '* *' ............II 

M iM-fltawniw Slela, Including .null elabe, to be 

H mb'ied eemcaa hearth*, lip to lr. lap. ft. 

Into 92 " V 

■ to M " "* — M 

Vermont Bed _ 113 Ml t o. b. Cldcago 

•• Harp to. . t* " " 

" Ora.a....„__ »»0 «■ 

sIA IIKKEN- 

lllrtflth A Nathaniel, Poaltoey, VI ) 

Jain. 7x14, mil, Hi 19 ij*'f. o. b. 

Bxl4, »xl4all>llt, Ulli, 15x90 Itt 

Mlli.ViU. H'll' .Uil*. Ui2». 12124, 

HUM _ ST& •• 

OalB. Hull., tllxla*. 11x22 _.. * B-'i 

Vermont Slam Truel prloea aiuna 



. WOO 



HLPK BI.ACK- 

VlrgU.k»_,_ 
Peack Hollow, 

Pan nay 1,. me 

Main- _. 

BLAIK- 

I Michigan Slate Co 

Michigan - 

Pl'KPLK ROoriNli SLATE — 

(llaiard Mai* Company Fair Unren, Vt.) 



I o b. Chicago. 



S 7Sia)« Tf. 
•, VI. i.'i «> 



Lanalt. i , 

_ „1& 40 f. 



JUL' 

aiH 

Sl12_ 

IUII 



antt 

.vim 

Will. 

I'.l • 

I*« 

1«»U. 



IbllO.. 
10x «... 
Im «. . 
ItaU.. 
14x10... 
Ill I 

! U b . 

n»io. 



rir.t. 

(3 74 

in 

:i 

s« 

3 Si 

*» 

... < 

.1*0 

»» 

...„ * •* 

100 

..... «O0 

»0» 

i» 

2 7* 

1T5 

t VI 

.. _ II SO 
KM 



b. i|Uarr* 



N'louil 

■t as 



■■ 

»2» 
J'JB 

'J - 
1J» 

■.*>. 

|9 

a » 
aaf. 
i« 

•.' -r. 



t*ll qsoUlkiaa f.o°b. •loVrr.^uli'laaa otbararlaa apadKad.] 

Biirr a«iik»!it- Ou.fi. 

No. 1 I'nmilacaKiiM block.,... - .....Sale 

No 1 " " •» 

UIU ANN BI.CK AMIIEIL4T — 

No. I Prnntlaruiiiia JJl-.-r a. r „ .„.40e 

No. i •• — m 

No, I Moiioawtut Uaaaa, brokao to all* _ I.'i 

So. J •< •' " '• 

Piar lllorka ■' •• .90 

SPLIT rLAOOINU— fk|. ft 

3 lacba* llilek, li ItaK lo«( and under 07e 

I " t " " OUt 

8AWKII STDNK— 
lltniT Amhartl, Beraa and Blue An*li«ret — aperlal piioeaon 
lars* lot* i 



■la*, 
Hfie 



ASHLAR 

3 In 

t •• 

9 " 

1 In. Beraa or Ulna All 

19 " " " ™ -TT 

UKKCA ANll BLPK AMIlKKriT DAW Ell Kl.AOtilNtl- 

2 Incbaaj Uiltk. ..... . „ 10 

J>, •• M _ It 

I •< •• ~!zr..:;™ZL'~i».™;;r_~.!!™w 

•IPI.IT rLATrilBMA— >up-rtl;ial f~t 

». lll»_ 

No. 1 Hoi! Amb.ril „ Mm «k 

Ko. I " a> n 

No. 1 Bares or Blue Anlveral,.. -Jit t» 

No 2 ITf 40 

Ho. 3 . for aldewafkal 19^. 30 

Inienm'dial* thick! mat prnportiouale rataa. 
llkllKJH STUNK Okb ft. 

]*roajiBicBoeja IHiiUm _lta 

IHaouniil SS Iter rent. 

Write for ilierounta, etc 
inat.lemao NtiKia To , I enataud, O.) 
Ml AMIIKBHT- i o H 

Ho. I *»» 

No. 2. _ „ » 

I French »\irl guarrjr. Nan Laalk. N. ■.) 

Ollv*. — .. 40c • • b. 

,'BaM.ltl Hal.drtolie Co., Ypallantl, Mich.) 

H.ii4aU.Uia 2.1 o b .|.art, 

iLakellnroriJIton.i^ . D-nat. Mack.) 

a. a. 94^Bl f. <*• t>' 

TOOLS. 

niiovKui- 

r..rk A T.e.l ( •... Terra Haul... lad i 
•:i par . eiit. illamum 2 per cent. cnah. 

, K„„l B.e=k Blaatlng (.lo., I1lt.bar«k, Pa.) 



;i fe..i lone 

* " 

19 " 

TOOL bT«EL- 



car d 

..95 111 



. . i 
._. NOB 



(l>. a Bruokabank, i >n land. 0 ) 



lor |-r * 



Jim! 22. Htft 

SEALED PIUH'OSALS will be recalled at the Hence of the SunrrTialai Architect, Trawi- 
ur> lleparlmeal, Waaklnarton, I). C, until .' o'clock r. ami Ike ill I day of July, IwH.for 
the labol and anaterlala reejulrad In Ibe conipMloli of Ibr approaches fur the U. 9 Past. 
"Hve. Court Moaie. etc, balliBng at ArBORN, N. V , lo accordance with UM a|M^ifi- 
eallou and drawinca. coploa of which anay be eeen at tlna oOloe, the untie, of the Kuperln 
teai.leut, the Matter BnlldeeV eichaaae, Allwny.N- Y , Rtiildera' Aaaoriation, at Riatub, 
Maa*. and Baltimore, Md , MerhanKa' and Tradera' Bxcbaneaa at Brooklyn, N. Y-, and 
New York, N. V , Bnlldara Kirhaa(ea al Cincinnati!, O , and PllUburxh. Pa., a»«l 
Ilalldera' Aaaoclatlon.Buflalc. N Y. 

Each bid tiinat u* acronifianied by a cerllned check for 9XC 



...f ■ 



Itpoa receipt at the Irfllceof the tinpen lelnx Archlrrn., j 1.7.1,^,, v , 

p. it. line money order la awiooBl Die .Mien, payable to the Treamrer of the Culled Stal 
partem will be hirnlelied with coplee of aretclll.:atlou and plaua. 

WILL A. I' BURET, 
I ArrJiltact 



Jiat'B, Ia-W 

SEALED PBOPIWALS will b» reeelt-,1 al the Ufllee ...I Ibe So|»r . lalnc Archllnt, 
Treaauiy H..j^rla,i ut. Waabln(loa, H. O., until 2 o'clock r M 00 < lie 21 al day of J aly. 
I«aa, for Ibe lelior and mat'. 1*1 ti-,|uirad In the arMtlmi and rouiplntiou of the Kn|e?r 
alraclara uf Ike (t. K. PualoDioa, IVtarl II owe*, etc . baildlag at AvBrBN, M. Y fn.ai 
top of Aral itory ill) rourae. ln< ludinit lllterlur hlliab. entrance itepi etc.. In accord 
Bio-e with Ilia apei'illcation an I drawin|ra. roplea.if winch aiay lea -oeit al IliU tlAne, lite 
•■nice of the Superintendent, Ibr Maater Bntldora* KackaMT*. Albany. M. Y., Maatee 
Builder*' Aaaan.lallon.at Bawlon, Maaa .and Raltiwiore Md Merhanlre 1 ' and Trader*' Ei 
change. Briinklyn, N Y .and New York City. N. Y , llulljera' Kxrhaiixea at Cincinnati, 
• 1 .and rituhorgh, Ha. eel lb.. Builder*' Aeeorlatli.u, Bngalo, N V 
Each bid malt I- accompanied by a certltled check for 9,'OH 

l'|e»ej lerelpl at tL. Iltll.o id It.. Sup*r«l*lng trrhllect. Treaaary lleoarlmenl, of a 
t.otofttte ii|,.n,.y f-ril^r In am.^int rue ilcllar*. payable to theTreaaurer of the Culled statea 
pgrue. will be (otoUl.id wllk cople. „| apaclllcalloll. and plain, 

WILL A 1 iiuii.-r. 

^■Iperatalrig Arrbltert. 



s 



EA l.KI' 



'VLS will 



1 'nice 

tllll .' I" » 



•.I for the 



J Mil la, lias 
of ilea Mi|»riUlng Arckllaxt, 
.DC, until 2 r at. on the Xlrd day of Jaly. iwo., 

npletlon of Ibe Poalomc*. eti . 

l-ulbhag at BEItllKI.YN, N. Y.. In accordance wllk the eperlflrallua aa.l drawmca. 
cplaa of wktch nay ha aeon al lliil IIITW*, the i.r*lce of Ibe Snperltilen.lenl, lliu Muter 
hail-lera Aaeociataoaa, at ftoeton, Maaa., ainl llaltlnora, Md.. B«ll4era AaaoaiatiefJ, 
I'.oltalo, N. Y.. Hull ler*' Eli haligi', Cincinnati. H.. Bmliaera' aril] Tladera' Eichalige, 
CI.ar.go, III, Maater Builder.' Richange. I l.ilaitelpkla. Pa. KaHneora Social T of 
VYaatorn Pe.ce.yl.aoU. Iltukutgb, Pa.a.d the M^t.an.c.' and Tiad.ra- E.iha.ga, Maw 
Y«rk. N. Y 

Each bid mual bo acconipanaaai by a t-er tilled chock fur II, 'Ml 

I'pt.n rewwipl al tlae Olface of thai Superilalng Architect, Treaeury laepartmoal of a 
p.^totVce money ordar Itianie^iul ftae tlollate, payable t<> live Tleaeurer nf II— Cniliel Atatua 
iwrtlaa will tea furulel.-d with apeortcatloa and plana. WILL. A. rBEKK'l, 

' I Archil., t 



Jt'aa 2S, lea*. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will bo rerel.ed at tie* Onlcw.f the HanarrMng Architect. Traaa- 
wy Depailaaanl, Waahiugton, lc C, until 2pn, oa tba 121k day of July let**, for 
the labor and onatert.la required In the erect loo and completion of tba extonalou of Ibe 
Low-Temperature Hot Water Healing and Ventilating Apparalaw for the alienator, of Ibe 
Court llnuee elc. . building at llarrtaonburg, Va , In accordance with Ilea epadticalloa 
aud drawlage, cople* of which, with oilier oeceaoery Information, may be eeen oa apptlra* 
Hon al Ikw 1 i«oe. al the ofllcoof the Superlnlandant, the Maater Builder.' Aaeoctatlon, BaL 
llm.ire. Md , Marter Builder' Eachaeae, i'hllaeMphta. I'a ' 
nail, o , and Bolldera' and Trad-ra* Kxckange, Chicago, 



II. 



Each bid maat le> a ipeaeeat by a rartitVed check lor tint 

I pou reratpl at tl.e Oftlce of the Hoper.lalag Architect. Traaaary Denarliuent, of. pea 
oltlce mo my order In amount ft.* dullara, payable tu the Trraeurer of III a Called Stall 
partieawlll la fuinlalied with coplea of apecllbatton and plana, WILL A I'REHKT, 

▼lalag Architect. 

Jl «■ V. IrlMH 



SEALED PHOPoeJALS will be loclfed at tba Ottlco of Hie Hiipanlelng Arrkilae;), Treaa 
ary laenarlmaal, Waahl.xloa. J\. c , aatll 2 o'clock • . m , on the 21*1 day of July, 
1»W. forlka labor aad metal tela resulted la thaotecllua and complalwa of Ida IronBUlr. 



of the Hailed Sialea l oan llouee. Peat Olflce, elc, bailding at Loaiaowurlb, kanaaa, la 
ai crdanc with Ih* aiarifle.lloti and diawluga, ro|aea of wklck may be aeaa at Ibra 
llfllce, II,. OBIl* of the Superintend* 



. M*aler Bull I 
and latrolt, Mich. 



Mlpel 

the Bull.ler* Kicfaaugea.tJiii.'iutiali. 

ch.ngia Chicago, III , and Loularllle, Ky . the Maater Builder.' Kxchaag". Pblladelphi 



A*a«t.tli.n, Bain 
the llui Mara' anil Tr 



Md.. 
Ea. 



ch.ngia Chicago. III., and I I.vllle, Ky . Ih,. Ma.ler Bull.ler, 

Pa , and the Hnglii-r," Na-lely ..I Waalaru Peaa.yl.ania. Pitta 
Each bid uiuat la accompanied by a cr lifted check for f Hltl.tx) 



Pittabiirg, Pa. 



WILL A EKE RET 



JACK SCREWS. 

RUM SKY & CO., 

Manufacturers of Pumps, Fire Apparatus, Jack Screws, Etc. 

Seneca Falls, N. V. 




MO HE THAN 

STYLES AND SIZES. 

The Talaacuaiic Jack, 
Willi a rati belaud lore., — 
ia tba moat daalrabl. _ 
Jack IB uae, being macll 

cbeapar than aay ulkac 

made with the aauaa . — 
la„ K ih ..f ax row, L_| 

Sand fur price Mat, | | 




kamirion ( Quarries! 



J. A. GREEN, Proprietor, 

Oar SUina can be quarried at any aaaaon of the year. Kroal ur boat doaa not affect It. It 
growa harder aud better tba lunger It la e.poeed to the atniaapliara. 
0OOD LIME, CEMENT, ETC.. ALWAYS ON HAND. MMta for Priraa. 

STONE CITY, IONS' A. 



C0ULMAN & WESTC0TT, 

V^mtpam am! Manufacturers of 

Marbleizcd Slate Mantles, 

And Kvkby DmrKJii uiN okSi.atkGooiw. 

* FAIR HAVEN, VT, 



Digitized by Googl 



STONE. 



THOMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Cleveland, O. 





sues OF CORRU 



CViRVE.0 OR STRANG 



We want to mail you our Illustrated Catalogue, (M page»> 
the finest ever issued by a roofing company. 



H0LBR00K, MERRILL & STETSON, 

San Francisco and Sacramento. Cnl.. 
Hole Agents for Pacific ('oast. 



E. C. ATKINS & CO., 

S<iw atl d Tool Manufacturers 



And I .-.ki.iu.il K>n4i<it 



Quarry Supplies, 



THE TANITE CO.'S 

Emery Wheels 

and Machinery. 

Aaurni roa 

ELEPHANT 81IAND EXTBA KtlBBElt BEI.TINO. 

JEWELL BEl.TtHO 00.1 SUPBBIOB LEATHER BRI.TINd 

BCIIULTE BKLTWO itt.'S rn.l.Ktl KAWIMHK UELTINA. 

THE I'ELEBRATED A) Ml OUTTON BELTING 
Ball FhI-dt., Uo LMlh*r, rilM. I'xtlns, B*lt Orwur, Mt. Bw uo.«t» .1 twiubl. 
|.i tea. Addrwa for caUtogu* .nJ .Siac uat. 



Indiati/ipOlis, Irid. 



- RED SLATE! * 

O A. HALL, +~ 



.MANl rAlTl'BF.K 0T- 



] 




TRIMMED AND 

SAWED-EDGE 

Hearths, Tile Bordering, Etc. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 

Tu* ftlt'tiltoii of airhlU«<U In •■•i** lally rejlfd to lU •nperturtt) Id <u|ih *(*tl .jn*llly (<<r 
flu* |<rl**U jjjitM ttt| u«bllc 1-uiMliif* ri«ai|ila» «>i»t aim) lufoniiatkta < U—ttu\ly 
tfrmm tifwn »|t|illc*(|«tt. 

Hatch Hill Red Slate Works, Whitehall, N. Y. 



ORNAMENTAL. FENCE AND WIRE: WORK. 
B A. C. HULBERT, 





rt>4 OUVE STROCT. 



LOUIS MO 



Tin: AMERICAN GEOLOGIST. 

A new ■ETIlll journal, edited and nublwlicd bjf a corp. of gnilngi.L. 

ifalilhntarl htbi the Dated Suite Wiiilc *trietW a aaWuliie journal it 

contain* articles which diaciiw in a manner intelligible to any I C a olSf the 
ini|K, riant IHBtBtlnll ..I natural m-icin-e, anil L« particularly DBtfaJ to UM 
teaching and amateur scicntiiiL 

BPITOBfl AND ITW.ISHF.HS. 

Prof. H.Calvin, I'niv. .if Iowa, Iowa City, lima; Prof. Kdwanl \V. Clay- 
• Mil.-. Itii.hi.l College, Aknm, <>.: I>r. Periifor Fraxer, Franklin In-linm, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; I»r. licwi- F- Hick-, I'niv. of t t s hr— k g. LIlHM, Nib.; 
Mr. K. U I'lrieh, III. < i.nl. Survey, Ncwrtmrt, Ky.-, I ir. A. Win, li. ll, I'niv. 
of Michigan, \nn \rln.r, Michigan., Prof. V II. Wineliell, I'niv. ..( 
Miu in-. -Li. Miimi • i - - - 1 j — . Minn. 

Subscription price S3.00 per year. Single numbors 36 
cents. , 

A Bemad niiiiiluT of niiilahh- advff t is B B lBBlM will be received. Addn*» 
BBftBspoadCM* I" BBJ <>f the editor*, or to 

THE AMERICAN GEOLOGIST. Minneapolis. Minn. 



HUGHES STEAM PUMP CO.. 



BTTILTJBE8 OF 



STEAM PUMPS. 




SINGLE AND DUPLEX, 

For Every Duty. 



Best Satisfaction Guaranteed. 




Send for Catalogue No. ». 



^_CLEVELAND, 0. 

Digitized by Google 



iv 



STONE. 



THE JENNEY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mamifaclurrni of 

IMPROVED DYNAMOS, LAMPS AND ELECTRIC MOTORS. 



0. W. MARMON, 



A. H. N0R0YKE, 

I k- IVraMml. 



BRAINARD RORISON 



A.K. HOLLO WELL. 
C. D. JENNEY, 

MUrtririmm. 




SIMPLE. 

DURABLE, 
ECONOMIC. 

STEADY. 

PENETRATING. 
BRILLIANT 
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PRESERVATION OF STONE IN BUILDING. 

[N any of our larger 




V 



cities 

in used to any 
great extent for building pur- 
poses and where the buildings 
are of any age, may lie seen 
evidences of decay which should 
be cause for thoughtful atten- 
tion. In almost any stone or 
brick building, for that matter, 
after a storm, it may be noticed 
that under all of the windows 
there is a place which remains 
damp long after the other parts 
of the building have become dry. This * pot is usually the width 
of the sill under the windows and extends downward to the win- 
dows below. Then under the cornice supports, lialconies and 
other projections the same thing will be noticed. When these 
damp places are dried it will bo seen that those which were so 
long in drying are much discolored, and an examination of the 
stone will show in roost inrtjim-es tha*. it is more or Icsb afftcted by 
decay. When we consider that this is the case in building* which 
have been built only a few years we may well ask what will be 
their condition when a huudred yean have passed. A stone or 
marble building should be so erected that this length of time will 
find it iu good condition. The question then arises, in what way 
can we build our structures that decay will not show itself in a few 
years t This is one of the most trying climates known. The 
rapid and severe changes of the weather subject building materials 
to many alternate tha wings and freezings which cannot but afreet 
their durability. The neoessity for giving the matter of the pres- 
ervation of these materials careful consideration is then more 
apparent. Tbiit this should be the work of some considerable 
number of people need not be argued, An isolated attempt now 
and then will effect little, while experiments by government or 
other commissions would gain more in a short time than individual 
effort would in a century. 

Much of the responsibility for the decay of our best structures 
rests with the architects. Where stone is properly selected and 
the construction is good, there is much added to the life of the 
buildiug. Many architects do not exercise knowledge and care 
in the selection of the stone to be used in various parts of the 
building. Soft porous alone may be used iu parts not exposed to 
the weather and answer every purpose of a harder variety, which, 
if used iu the more exposed parts would show decay in a few 
years. It is perhaps useless to speak of seasoning stone before it 
is used. That is a hal>it»f the olden times which is now out of 
date, probably to the disadvantage of our buildings. Two thou- 
sand years ago, Vitruvius recommended that stone should lie 
two years before being used to allow its natural sap to evaporate, 
and also that it should be tested as to its wasting. Bir Christo- 
pher Wren required that the stone used in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
of London, should lie by the sea beach three years before being 
introduced into the building. At the end of this time the proper 
blocks were selected. That this plan would affect the life of the 
buildings in this country there is little doubt. 

Perhaps the most important consideration is the kind of stone 
selected for coping, parapets, window sills, cornices, and other pro- 
jections of this kind. Such projections are exposed to moisture 
more than other parts of the buildings and should be selected of 
a hard, fiue-graim d stone whose absorbent power is not great. 
Stone used for these purposes should lw carefully tested. Granite 



which absorbs more than one-half of 1 percent, of its weight is 
open to suspicion. A sandstone weighing less than 135 pounds 
\tvr cubic foot and absorbing more than ft per cent, of its weight 
of water in twenty-four hours should be used for other purposes. 
There should never be used for any projection a stone which has 
not been fully tested. Again, a soft stone should not be selected 
for carving because of the greater ease with which it can be 
worked. The very nature of the carving renders any stone moie 
liable to decay, presenting, as it does, crevices which will hold 
moisture longer than any other way of ueiug stone. The life of 
carved stone is shorter than one which presents a plain surface. 
The form of the protection is an important consideration. The 
following from 2V Archikri, Eugland, is pertinent to this point : 
"In this climate water will invariably accumulate upon an 
exposed projection, and from thence by natural laws of gravitation 
will run downward upon the surface beneath. * * * The 
continued permeation by water must materially injure the dura- 
bility of any structure. Upon brick ami stone, especially iu 
winter, is this effect noticeable, when the repeated alternate freez- 
ing and thawing rapidly affects the quality of materials, and by a 
disintegration of particles impairs the strength of the entire 
mam. * * * All projections from a building exposed to 
the weather should be throated, that is, a narrow groove should 
be out, extending the entire length upon their under side. 
The water gathering upon the upper part of the window sill, or 
whatever the projection may chance to be, flows over the upper 
edge to the lower and to the under side of the sill, when, instead 
of following the surface by the attraction of cohesion and finally 
running down the wall, it is stopped by the groove, and from 
thence falls to the ground, being uuable to further continue iu 
progress upon the surface. The complete efficacy of this device 
and the ease with which it is adopted are most apparent, and 
though it has long been in use, it is rarely introduced among the 
specifications of an architect." 

That these precautions apply with greater force to our mora 
trying climate is evident We have already noticed the damp 
place which shows itself under the windows and other projections 
of many of our stone and brick buildings and the decay which 
follows this frequent moisture. The householder might materially 
help this state of affairs were the window sills to be brushed 
of snow with the same care that the sidewalks are cleaned of 
the same obstruction. The free use of a brush would improve the 
appearance of the fronts of many of our best buildings and 
lengthen their usefulness while it would add but little to the cares 
of the householder. 

Another place in which an architect can add to the usefulness 
of a building is in requiring that stone should be placed on its 
natural bed. Trinity church, in New York, probably owes much 
of its present state of preservation to the careful consideration of 
this feature, while other more recent structures where this has 
been neglected are even now falling into decay. Where stone is 
laid in its natural bed it absorbs less moisture and is thereby Ices 
affected by the sudden freezing and thawing. 

In regard to artificial means of preservation, we shall say but 
little. There have been innumerable things tried for coatings 
which will render the stone impervious to water, but the best of 
them only last a short time and must be renewed. Where cveu 
a small part of a stone is exposed to the weather through a failure 
of the artificial coating, decay immediately sets in as if nothing 
had been done to prevent it. Among the material used for this 
purpose we may mention coal tar, paint, oil, parafrine, soap and 
and rosin, as organic preparations. 
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Water-glaaa, potassium or sodium silicate (known at Kuhlmann's 
process) can lie applied only to soft limestones and marble*. The 
done must be colored first to prevent discoloration. This was 
applied to the new houses of Parliament, I London, to the Louvre 
and cathedral, of Notre Dame, at Paris, the cathedral atChurtres, 
etc. Thissolutiou was applied to St. Charles cathedral in Vienna, 
Austria, which was fast going to destruction, and the decay was 
apparently arrested. Another method known as Kansome's process, 
is composed of water-glass and chloride of calcium, or of barium. 
There are various processes, uone of which appear to fully answer 
the purpose for which they were intended, although some con- 
siderable benefit may be derived from their use. It is possible 
that comprehensive investigation would develops a proper and 
low-priced preservative. In such a case our soft stones would 
prove as valuable as the finer-grained ones, in that they would be 
more susceptible to the influence of the solution. But until such 
a preservative is found the life of the building must depend on 
the precautions of the architect. The proper stone must be 
selected, the heat construction used and the stone laid on its 
natural bed. These means would prevent the stone becoming 
waternjoaked to so great an extent ax where no precautions are 
taken. 



THE OLDEST ROCKS. 
Oldest of all the formations known to geologists, and represent- 
ing perhaps the earliest rocks produced after our earth had ceased 
to be a molten mass, are the hard, crystalline, and much contorted 
rocks named by the late Kir \V. E. Logan, Lauren tian, and which 
are largely developed in the northern parte of North America and 
Kurope, and in many other regions. So numerous and extensive, 
indeed, are the exposures of these rocks, that we have good reason 
to believe that they underlie all the other formations of our conti- 
nents, and are even world-wide in their distribution. In the lower 
part of this great system of rocks, which, in some places at least, 
is 30,000 feet in thick new, we find no traces of the existence of any 
living thing ou earth. But, in the middle portiou of the Lauren 
tian, rocks are found which indicate that there was already land 
and water, and that the waters, and possibly the land, were already 
tenanted by living beings. The great beds of limestone which 
exists in this part of the system furnish one indication of this. 
In the later geological formations the limestones are mostly organic ; 
that is, they consist of accumulated remains of shells, corals, and 
other hard parte of marine animals, which are composed of 
calcium carbonate, which the animals obtain directly from their 
food, and indirectly from the calcareous matter dissolved in the 
sea-water. In like manner, great beds of iron ore exist in the 
Laurenlian; but in later formations the determining cause of the 
accumulation of such beds is the partial deoxidation and solution 
of the peroxide of iron by the agency of organic matter. Besides 
this, certain forms known as Eoyxm Gtiuuleiwe have organ Lied in 
the Laurentiau limestones, which indicate the presence at least of 
one of the lower types of marine animals. Where animal life is, 
«f may fairly infer the existence of vegetable life as well, since 
the plant is the only producer of food for the animal. — Sir. Wm. 
/Aihouii, in J'opular SeAt-nre M'mtMy. 



First Irishman -"It's all pinsion, pinsion nowadays, Moike. 
The papers say there's a thousaud survivors of the Mexican war, 
with twelve thousand widdies, afther drawin' pinsions this blessed 
day !" 

Second Irishman— "The owld Mormons ! Twelve widdies to 
every one o' them ! That's phwat becomes uv the sur plush 1" 



CLEANING METAL ANO STONE WORK. 

During the year 1886 the masonry and ironwork of the Madrid 
ami Baudiu bridges at Paris were thoroughly cleaned by Messrs. 
Mathieu and Peigne, who work the patent processes of Mr. Licit- 
halter. These processes, which are purely chemical in their nature, 
were at first applied solely to the cleauiug of limestones, but in 
these bridge* materials of a very different uature were successfully 
dealt with. The surfaces to l>e deaned, as deserilied in Engineer- 
ing, arc submitted to the action of a jet of mixed hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acids, and left for two or three hours, when they are 
well brushed, ami finally washed down with a water jet, which 
completes the process. In the case of limestone masonry, the 
hydrochloric acid unites with the calcium, forming chloride of 
lime, which is then decomposed by the sulpuric acid forming a 
calcium sulphate, this Iteing precipitated on the face of the stone, 
and containing all the impurities, which are then removed by tin- 
action of the brush and of the water jet- In many cases this acid 
treatment will not succeed unless the stone is previously prepared, 
as the masonry frequently becomes coated with a black and shin- 
ing deposit of all the impurities contained in the atmosphere of a 
large town, which entirely prevents the acids reaching the stone. 

In this case Mr. Liehhaher before applying the acids, covers the 
stone with an alkaline paste, consisting of a mixture of carbonate 
of Bodn and calcium hydrate, which he has named "tolugene." 
This paste is spread over the face of the masonry with » trowel, 
to a thickness of from A to 1 mm., and left there for from three- 
quarter* of an hour to an hour, when the excess is quickly washed 
down aud brushed off, and the acid applied a* previously described. 
In cleaning ironwork the "tolugene" alone is used ; it is spread 
over the work either with a trowel or brush, and in the course of 
au hour or so will have united with all the oil of the paint, leaving 
the red lead on the work in the form of a dry powder, which can 
lie easily washed off with a jet of water. The metal is said to be 
cleaned much better than by the older method of burning and 
scraping of! the paint. For cleausiug brickwork Mr. Liebhaber 
makes use of the property which hydrofluoric acid posseivea of 
separating the silica from silicates. The work is first painted with 
a solution of ammonium fluoride, and this immediately afterwards 
is treated with a jet of eouccntrated sulphuric acid, which liberate* 
hvdrofluoric acid in situ, and this immediately attacks the silicates, 
robbing them of their silica. The whole surface is afterward 
thoroughly washed with water. With regard to the c.*t of the 
processes, a total of 602 square yanls of masonry, "f which about 
165 were sandstone, were treated at the Madrid bridge at a remt 
of from 1H to 17 cent* per square yard, and brickwork at the 
Baudin bridge wist 17 cent* per square yard, the prices including 
the cost of erection of such scaffolding as was necessary. With 
regard to the ironwork, the contract price was 20 cent* per square 
yard for plain work and 31 cents per square yard for molded work, 
but the contractors are said to have lost money in carrying out 
this part of the contract. 



It is reported that a lime-burning industry is to be established 
in Bridgewater, Aroostook county, Me., where largo beds of 
lime rock exist Warren Burlock, an expert from New Bruns- 
wick, has examined the rock, and is said to intend starling a num- 
ber of kilns. — InduMrial Journal. 

The granite quarry at Addison, Me., recently opened by 
Messrs. Frank Thompson, I. S. Preble and A. G. Godfrey, 
furnishes employment to fifteen hands, who are turning out 1,000 
blocks of paving stone a day. 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTIONS. 
JMK recent conventions of marltle and granite dealer* at Cleve- 
land may l>e mentioned as appearing to lw the uucleous ot 
large and powerful organizations. We are aware that other con- 
ventions have preceded these, hut without appearing to be critical, 
other than in a spirit of interest in their welfare, we would aay 
that in the past the development does not appear to have been 
healthy. The organization of convention!!, and the organisation 
of men, in whatever form and for whatever purpose, requires dis- 
tinct and practical knowledge and experience. A body of men 
in most instance*, come together with a general idea of what they 
want to do. In the case of the granite and marble dealers who came 
together at Cleveland last month, it would appear that certain 
reforms in the trade are desired, and general benefits are intended ; 
means looking toward the restraint of competition were sought. 
These general conditions were understood. The means of reach- 
ing the result were not so clearly defined. The lack of success 
which grows out of such effort to at times discouraging, and the 
most disagreeable feature in connection with it is that one blames 
the other. Really the blame is general. Those desiring to 
organize are not educated in the convention business; they are 
nut educated as organizers; they mean well, but are not clearly 
informed as to methods. The nudeous of nuccesx in all such or- 
ganizations is harmony. Harmony, in such cases, grows out of 
acquaintance and interchange of cxperietice and appreciation of 
the tact that one may benefit himself by benefiting his neighbor, 
his competitor. There is ever)' reason why geueral and jtersoual 
lice leads nmst directly to the proper result. 
; other things to which the Ohio convention committed 
itself was the general principle of District Organization. This 
means the formation of smaller organizations throughout the state, 
the coming together of competing dealers within a relatively small 
radius, and as a result a general local understanding growing out 
of the condition of local competition. The general principles of 
an undertaking of the kind are not different from the state and 
national organization. It brings together, however, competing 
neighbors, gives them a chance to discuss local conditions and 
arrive at an understanding growing out of their surroundings. 
Not only this. They become thoroughly well acquainted. There 
is social and business harmony, and as the result of many organiza- 
tions of this kind the state organizations are built up, and as a con- 
sequence the national organization becomes powerful for good 
throughout the country. It is the business of the state organiza- 
tion, and as well the national, to cover the broad general princi- 
ples, and leave the local details to the settlement of the local 
organizations, at the same time fixing certain general rules and 
principles which must control all action. Thus it is that the local 
societies have the backing of the state and national organizations, 
while the latter has the upbuilding and the upholding influence 
of the smaller bodies, 

The more thoroughly people become acquainted with one 
another the less occasion they sec for fear and distrust. Suspicion 
is born in ignorance and is developed in ignorance. We imagine 
that *onie of our competitors are dreadful fellows. We have never 
met them, but have heard that they are almighty shrewd, great 
schemers, and all that ; and as a consequence we resort to various 
schemes ourselves to get ahead of them. Personal acquaintance 
and common understanding teach us that our competitors are 
made nut of the same kind of material that we are, and arc not 
such unscrupulous people as we suspect. Thus it is that organi- 
zation, which brings all together with a common knowledge and 
a common understanding, is the great thiug necessary to remedy 



the evils common to all trades. A friend of ours, in addressing a 
convention at one time, said : "In the nature of things lam brought 
in contact with most of the members of this convention, aud a great 
many people engaged iu this business. I have noticed that we 
are always talking about the trick* of the other fellows. I go from 
town to town and hear the same story repealed by different mem- 
l>ers of tie trade as applying to oue another. A tells how B gets 
ahead of him in some wonderfully irregular way. H tells bow A 
gets ahead of him in exactly the same way, and so it goes. It is 
always the 'other fellow' who is doing wrong. Itemember, my 
friends, that you are the 'other fellow* yourself. If you listen to 
the stories about the competitor whom you do not know you will 
hear a great deal that is not true and that little which is tnie is 
developed through the impression of the irregular qualities of that 
dreadful 'other fellow.'" 

We believe that the marble and granite dealers of Ohio and 
other states are on the right track. They have a good deal to 
learn about organization, but they are traveling the right wav to 
learn. Organizations have beeu formed under much more com- 
plicated conditions than those which surround this trade which 
have been wonderfully satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned. 

There is n disposition among all organizations of this kind to 
prescribe ton much during their early history. There are too 
niauy penalties. There is too great a disposition to be arbitrary 
when their strength is not sufficiently great to justify such means. 
The conditions must be general at first, and the details of smaller 
growth. The success which will come from the organization of 
marble and granite dealers will not come through their penalties, 
or through harsh measures. It will be the result of personal 
acquaintance, a general understanding which will belong to all 
alike, it must be the result of confidence. The first thiug that is 
wanted is a large number of members. With this large number 
will come strength and intelligence. We believe that the conven- 
tions at Cleveland will result in more good through the interchange 
of experience there had than would result from any hsrsher measures. 
The big club must be swung by a large body. We are convinced 
these organizations understand this, and will profit through the 
knowledge. We think it is well that the conventions were no 
larger than they were, otherwise they would have been more 
difficult to haudle. and there would have been less opportunity for 
harmony during this, the educational period. A larger body 
would have been unwieldy at this time for the reason that there 
would have been more quibbling about details than would have 
admitted of the consideration of more importautgeneral principles. 

Both in China and Japan aoapstone has loug been largely used 
for protecting structures built of soft stone and other materials 
specialty liable to atmospheric influences. It has been found that 
powdered soapstoue in the form of paint ha* preserved "Delinks 
formed of stone, for hundreds of years which would, unprotected, 
have long ago crumbled away. For the inside painting of steel 
and irou ships it is fouud to be excellent. It has no anti-fouliug 
quality, but is anti-corrosive. ^ 

Angry customer (to Isaacsteinj "Dutchy, when I bought 1 
this suit two months ago you said it wouldn't fade. Look at the 
color now ?" 

Isaacstein — "My frient, dot vas changed peautifully. I irou 
you dot suit for dhree tollar, und beehles will dink you chooat 
l>ougbt a new von. M 7>W<m Il>ronl 

C. A. Unas it Co., granite contractors at Oreen's Lauding, Me. 
have shut down rather than accede to the demands of workmen 
for monthly payments aud a different scale of wages. 
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DELPHI MONUMENT. 
<"5 EREWITH we present the design for a soldiers' monument, 
to be constructed at Delphi, ("arroll county, Indiana. As 
will b« seen, the construction is in rough stone, quarry face and 
wiwed bed*. This monument will he finished sometime during the 
fall. It is designed by Mr. A. A. McKain, of this city. 

MINNESOTA GRANITE. 
V 1 ' II K quarriea of Minnesota, like many other resources 
VS* state, are but little developed. But what little has 
goes to show that there are large quantities of fine stone 
More than half of the state is underlaid by crystalline 
which granite is best known, 
but almost every variety of thia 
general claw of rocks it fouud 
here. They exhibit all degrees 
of value and durability for 
building purposes. In the 
northern part of the state, be- 
yond the limite of settlement* 
and roads, are to be found large 
exposures of a light colored 
granite of line quality, but theae 
nicks which are yet out of reach 
commercially do not present the 
interest of those which can now 
be used. Their value lies in 
the future. In the valleys of 
the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers are quarriea which have 
been worked to some extent. 

Their product is to be seen in . 
the principal cities of the state 
aa well as in some of the neigh- 
boring states. There is a gray 
grauitc quarried at Sauk Rapids 
which is very hard and durable. 
It was tested at Washington 
and found to resist a pressure of 
15,000 to 17,000 pounds per 
square inch. The quarries at r.;' 
Sauk Rapids have l»een in op- 
eration the longest of any in the 
state, but their production if 
not equal to those at Watab. tC^^y 
Here is found not only the gray ,";*?[., V 
granite, but stone in other " 
colors. North of the place 
where the gray granite is 
quarried and separated from it 

by a distinct line about six inches wide is found rod granite. The 
texture coarse and uniformly crystalline. 

At East Si. Cloud is found a massive archaen granite. It come* 
in three colors. The most prized is a fine graiued gray stone. 
This was used for the trimmings for the custom house at St. Paul. 
A red variety is also found here. The stone is very hard and causes 
thequarrymen some trouble to extract it. 

There is at Duluth a stone which is called granite, hut belougs 
to a very different class of rocks. The term "(.iabbro," which 
came from Italy, is more pro|>erly applied here. In this stone 
quartz is altogether wanting, the stone being composed of feldspar, 
abrodite, augite and a magnetic oxide of iron. These materials 




are all softer titan quartz, and it is somewhat strange that Duluth 
stone should be popularly considered aa harder than granite 
proper. The stone is firm, tough and compact and perfectly 
crystalline in character. In some placea the oxide of iron be- 
comes so plenty as to spoil it for building purposes, and to attract 
attention to it as iron ore. The strength of the rock is about 
17,000 pounds per square inch. It has not been used to any great 
extent for building purposes on accouut -of the difficulty of quarry- 
ing and dressing it- 

NATIVE LITHOGRAPHIC STONES. 

The Philadelphia /yvfyr announces the reported discovery of 

"perfect lithographic stone in 
large sheets within a hundred 
miles of Austin, Tex. The only 
source of supply of these stones 
heretofore has been Bavaria, 
where the mines have long 
been worked, and where it is 
believed the supply is gradually 
becoming exhausted. If the 
reports from Texas shall be 
confirmed by the production of 
large and perfect sheets of 
stone, another important in- 
dustry will add to the j 
ity and development of the i 
south." 



SALT IN BUILOING. 
The use of common salt ap- 
pears to be of increasing impor- 
tance in connection with build- 
ing materials. Among the 
carpenters the article is now 
fouud to be an aid in the heat- 
ing of glue, and where, as has 
been usual in joiners* and cab- 
inet-makers' shops, the glue is 
melted in a jacket kettle, aur- 
rcunded by water, it is said to 
be an improvement to place 
salt in the water in the outer 
kettle -that is, the addition of 
salt raises the (toiling point, 
7-. and therefore cuables the glue 
in the kettle to he kept at a 
higher temperature than could 
be maintained with water 
alone, and this is advantageous 
to the work. Again, masons find their use for salt in adding it 
to cement mortar in cold weather to preserve it from the 
injurious effects of freezing. It is known that in many 
canes masonry has been laid in cement in cold weather, using a* 
considerable proportion uf salt in the mixture which, after re- 
peated freezings and thawiuga, has remained in perfect condition, 
while work near by laid in mortar of the same kiud, but without 
any admixture of salt, became disintegrated by the frost.— A<jr of 



At Louisville, Ky., July H, Peters A Burghatlt's marble aud 
stoneworks were damaged #40,000 by fire; insurance, #15,000. 
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USEFUL DETAILS. 

UK work of this journal is arehi- 
tcctural only in a detailed 
way. It i« only occasionally that 
we will In- called upon to present 
views of completed buildings. This 
cut represent* a fragment from a 
French cathedral at CoUUUWSS. It 
is from the period of early French 
gothic, probably the latter part of 
the thirteenth century. This piece 
of detail is from the pinnacle on the 
stair turret of the north transept. 
They are the round cap which so 
clearly distinguish the early French 
from the early Euglish, and as well 
the more roll tided arches ot the 
French gothic of the same period. 
There is less to it that is angular. There in more of the softness 
and richnei* of form which belongs to the more Southern country 
in all matters of art. There arc details hen-, molding* of ca|>s, 
liases and strings which cannot fail to la- of interest to any 
conscientious stone-worker. 

NORTHERN OHIO SANDSTONE. 

I HERE an? several different deposits of sandstone in Ohio of 
which the Berea grit is probably the most valuable. Cuya- 
hoga shale is a deposit* about '500 lectin thickuess, mostly of blue 
argillaceous shale which contains in many places scattered courses 
of great value. In .Southern Ohio these are concentrated ami 
lieconie very valuable. The Logan group of sandstone ii alter- 
nated with conglomerate* in Central anil Southern Ohio. The 
thickness of the deposit is 100 feet. We may mention the Wav- 
erly conglomerate as a memlicr of this group. Berea grit is the 
great quarry rock of Northern Ohio. It outcrops at Williams- 
burg, Ashtabula county, in the northeast corner of the state, ex- 
tendi, westward in a belt into Erie county and from thence goes 
south until it reaches the Ohio river in Adams county. The 
deposit is from ten to seventy-live feet in thickness consisting of 
heavy layers with often a deposit of thin broken rock on top, 
which is called shell rock. While this external covering is often 
of little value in some places it is even, unbroken and compact 
and is used for paving puqioscs. 

The stone which is quarried in Ashtabula county is not valuable 
as a rule for building purposes. There is contained in its deposits 
of iron pyrites which cause it to become discolored upon exposure 
to the weather. Where such stone is used, it w ill often not only 
become discolored itsell but cause other clear stone under it to Ik? 
nffectcd. However, this stone is used extensively for bridge 
construction and any heavy masonry. 

South of Ashtabula county, in Trumbull county, there is found 
very valuable paving stone. The quarries here are remarkable 
for the evenness of their l>edding. Blocks 1 \ inches thick ami 
10 feet long are extracted U|*m which a straight edge would touch 
at every point. Thin slab* are so strong that they are used with- 
out testing or question. The layers, while they are pressed very 
closely together, seem to have no more adhesion than a pile of 
lumber. The stone ii even, fine-grained and wears in a uniform 
manner. These flagging stones are also found to the west in 
Cuyahoga county. 

Much of this .sandstone is made into grindstones of superior qual- 
ity. That w hich can Ik- used for grinding clock spriug* is of especial 



value. Those made from the stone around Independence are 
said not to glaze when used for dry grinding, and many, for this 
purpose, an 1 made there. The stone alsiiil Independence is only 
thirty to forty feci in thickness. At the top is found a layer of 
ten feel of good ns k. Below this is a layer of from three to 
twelve feet of worthless rock, ami Mow this again gofsl stone 
which is valuable for building purposes. This has been little quar- 
ried on a unt of the cost of removing the stratum of |MK>r rock. 

The largest sandstone quarry of this region is at Berea. The 
stone is taken out for both building purpose* ami for grindstone... 
The stratum is here from sixty to seventy-five fis t in thickness 
and has la-en quarried over an area of forty acres. There are 
very few places wliera the bottom of the deposit has befO reached, 
the excavations averaging forty feet in depth. This rock is blue 
gray in color, soft when quarried and harden- on eX|sigure. The 
bedding is very even the r.s ks being from two to ten feet in thick- 
ness, ami joints occurring very seldom. The stone is an excellent 
building material if can- is exercised to obtain that which has no 
sulphide of iron in it, which i« carefully done at the quarries, It 
Ls considered among the best Ohio sandstone for bridge building 
on n< count of ii- great strength. Test.- made havi -h >wu thai a 
11 inch cula- will withstand a premie of 15,-llMf pounds. The 
stone has been used throughout the country and many buildings, 
of note in Northern Ohio may lw shown as built of this stone. 

The Berea grit of other localities differs very little from those 
mentioned. There an- many quarries the product of which is 
■led according to quality for flagging, grindstones and building. 
The stone varies in coloring in different places as well as in 
quality, and the layers an- uniformly even and firm. 

FIRE-PROOF BUILDING STONE. 

5THE arehoiu, or primitive rocks which underlie all stratified 
formations are the only fire-proof building stones. These 
having formed the floor or first covering of the primeval earth, 
antedate the granites of the New England states. They appear 
as Mlterapi on the extreme eastern slope of the Allegheny moun- 
tains, near the Delaware river, in the county of Chester, Peun 
sylvania. Being the oldest, and most indestructible of all known 
rocks, they are consequently of* great value for building purposes. 
The following description, taken from the report of the tenth 
census, embraces the best known varieties : 

"Serpentine is becoming more ami more popular as a building 
material. The Chester county -tone has attracted much attention 
in many quarters ; quite a number of important buildings, have 
been constructed of it in Philadelphia, Washington and Chicago. 
The stone is apparently very durable, ami building- in the neigh, 
borhood of West Chester, which have liecil erected over otic 
hundred years, are fresh and maintain their attractive color un- 
changed ; the stone is easily worked, and it is claimed that it can 
be furnished ready cut at smaller cost than almost any other stone 
at the quarry." 

"Hornblende granite or syenite, lie- in huge natural blocks, 
sometime- weighing thousands of tons; it splits well in two direc- 
tions, ami i- obtained in regular size- by plug and feather; its 
indestructible nature, and the fact that it may Is- quarried in blocks 
of any required dimension, makes it a very desirable material for 
building purposes." 

'•Biotite granite or mica stone, lies iu sheets, sometime* hori- 
MHital, sometimes vertical, apliu very regularly in the direction 
of the lamination, and is conveniently wrought into regular 
blinks. It is extensively used in Philadelphia and vicinity, ami 
presents a very pleasing ap]s-arance." 
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ORGANIZATION. 

/|\ HK Inol » llt business has ceased to he the art tliut it used 

In lie. It ha" Ini-uiiii- :i mechanical business with those who 
lire workers in marble and granite, iiml the art is now to sell the 
product. Tlml part ot* tin- business lias been a little oil' (olor in 
tlic recent past. It needs regulation; the greatest jiiflin rs arc 
tin**' who have, to ilt-al with local competition. We have to pro- 
tect ourselves ngniusl ourselves. Dealers in nu)rl>lt' a nil •rniiiitt- 
will ilo themselves great harm in not joining themselves together. 
As (heir trouble is largely with local dealers, one against the other, 
local organization is most necessary, ami us suc h organization isotily 
strong when it has n]Miwerfitl burking, it must be *> 1 1 i 1 to state ami 
national organization, which if it he strung enough ran U- ull-|niwer- 
fill ill control I iug the wholesale us well as the retul dealer*. The 
following is from the speech of a very successful organizer in the 
milling business of this country. It may not lie known that in 
tin- milling line, over-production has been carrieil to ti point which 
is probably not realized in any other line of business. At the 
same time organization is making it possible tor the millers to do 
business on a profitable luisis. The millers have organized under 
the niiwt discouraging of circuinstiinivs, inlernal dissensions, 
ignorance, prejudice, bankruptcy, priile, coniliiniiig for scll'-iiitcr- 
cst. Yet, through fear of one another, they have come to see am! 
realize the benefits of organization. This is what Mr. Key hi, of 
the Millers' National Association, hail to say : 

Some filticn years ago, I had :i comis-titor in my lovrn villi whom I 
ami (<> live in the usual style of two millers in one town. We would not 
lis>k 111 each oilier when we passed oil I lie stl>ft* He would tiH.k one way 
ntiil 1 would look llie oilier way. We railed each olln-r all sorts of names; 
we ls-longi-d 1m ditli-reul political parties ; we wen- just ilialuetrii'ally op. 
nosed to one another. We linallv sueil each oilier, ami we fought anil 
fought unlit tliere was not mueli left of oil ucr of us. To-day, gentlemen, 
those verv parlies anil I work closely together mill lutve lieeu doing sn for 
years. \Vln n one wants in niiike u «ale In Kiini|n- or any oilier point, (lie 
tele] ile me rings am) one w ill ask the oilier, '"Say, I lave got such ami such 
an otter; do you think I had Is-llcr lake it or wait for a licttcr price 7" 
We have tin- suiiie wheat ami we have the same murk**!, hut we get alon^f 
together the very Is-st kind. We used to 1 rein I on each other*' tors con- 
tinually, hut for the Inst six yean we have made «.ur [irieos of wheat 
together. Just last mtk we formed a joint stock company and appointed 
a manager toluiy whe n for us in a certain territory, and one day they get 
a car-toad anil the next day we get a car-load. Ami so it goes right along 
without any friction or misunderstanding of any kind. 1 hat just simply 
shows what organixation will do. 

I met that same miller the other day — hy the wav, he is an uncle of 
mine -and I said to liiui. "How much money would you want l<> bring 
hack the old state of allairs?" "Well," he said, "it would lake a good 
many thousand dollar* a year In-fore I would l»- willing to abrogate the 
pleasant arrangement we now have." I know that we have |mid at least 
sfl.tKNI less at each mill each year than we would have done under other 
circumstances. 

The same gentleman had some strong suggestion* to offer in the 

matter of local organizations, ami as the words of n •iicccsxfiil 

organi'/er, we quote: 

Now. how to get at it. 1 would advise that you select diticrcnt localities 
in the state; each man can tell exactly how far his own territory extends. 

I'se lines drawn fmiu ea«t to west i r fr north to south, or iii a certain 

territory ls>i i le 1 1 si perhups hy a river or a railway on one side or llie other. 
Tho«c who have tin* same sources of supplies and the same market should 
come together. You can fix u|> matters so that they are llltisl lo the 
northern pari of the stale anil to ihe southern pari of the state. Oividc 
llie stall- into districts with defined hoiliidary lines, ami kis-|ithem to your- 
self. I ii-t only such miller, together as have als. nt the same sourer" of 
supplies, and who have about the same markets. Then you bring them 
on a level. Thi n every move you make hits a poin! of vital interest to 
yi.urs.-lf and everyone w ith you, and every linn- you make a |siint it pos- 
sibly will, and virtuallv, covers the whole situation. We have tried it in 
other stales and we Iiml that it works the best in thai way. You must 
have a man in each district to take hold of it, and he nm»t make up his 
mind that he will not rest until his district is in shape Ami you will 
timl when you tint go to work in earnest that it is much easier than you 
imagine. 

There is a disposition as soon as a member drops from grace to 
throw up the sponge ourselves and say that organization is no 
use and do all we can to disturb the general result. This is what 



causes more trouble than anytbin-.' else. Fur instance, an organi- 
zation Ls formed, certain rules are made and before they are fairly 

printed soiih e breaks over, ami the next thing is that a half 

dozen or more slop over. They say : '"What is the use of organi- 
zation anyhow '! Hen- we conic together and we have m> more 
tlutn separated than the rub-s arc broken." As a result a large 
number jump in and break all the rules they ran. This looks 
like a childish piece of business, but it is iiuuuion, tie\ i-rthclcst.. 
Here is what our friend, the organizer, has tosay almut this business 
and other matters in connection with it. 

You will lind if ytm have organiied in that way that it w ill work all 
right. Hut don't knock the whole business over t« cause Mtnic brother lias 
Iwvn waivering a little, tin lo him and say to him. Inn- ymi didn't do 
ijiiit.- right then-: let us try anil fix it up again; let us try and Is- right 
Hgain. Show a little t'hrisiian spirit ill that way. The man who has done 
wrong, if he is lalkisl to pro|>erly. will f.s-l ashamed of it and not do it 
again. You try thai and you will lind it works very pleasantly indeed. 

Then when these disli iets an- organized in that way you will lind it of 
very great advantage. Have one district follow another like links in a 
chain, and you will tind tln v will all pull together. Of course, your slate 
organization must in the end be the head of ihi-sc bs-al nrgituiralions. It 
anv of the dislriels get to ipinrn-liug ls-lms-n theinselvi-s, not the iiuli- 
viduals, hut the dislriels. then the state nnisi Hep in and lake up the 
mailer; and alHivelhat in nil In- the national iirganli:iitiiin to take up tiny 
diMuiti-s that may arise U-lwien the slate or^ani/jitioiis. 

Then- arc always men who like to be leaders. Such mi. iiiiiu-t take hold 
of il ill each district and then it w ill be siuis-ssful undoubtedly. 

All this is the result of experience. It is the outgrowth of 
results. No theoretical argument ran be made against il. Then 
again, when one looks at il. il is sensible and all right. It looks 
so on the fare of it. 

+- 

We have had considerable to say this month alsiiit 01%'iinizatiou, 
and in direct reference to the organization of marble and granite 
dealers. Nothing that has been said could jKiwihly misapply to 
any line of the stone business. We ronuuruil the mutter pre- 
sented to those who seek defense from their neighlNus, and it is 
fnnn such that the greatest defense L* necessary. The stone-nieu 
in all liriinches ol the business may |>rxdit by that which is set. 
forth its relating bi the special instance to which we particularly 
address ourselves. 

HINTS ON SELECTING ROPE. 
A German pa)>er, in an article on the present methods of rope 
manufacture from hemp, anil tlte determination of the different 
qualities and probable strength simply from the appearance, lava 
down the following rules: A good hemp rope in hard but pliant, 
yellowish or greenish gray in color, with a certain ailvery or pearly 
lustre. A dark or blackish color indicates that the bump has 
suffered from fermentation in the process of curing, and brown 
spots show that the rope wan spun while the fibers were damp, and 
ia consequently weak and soft in those places. Agaiu. sometimes 
a rope is made with inferior hemp on tie inside, covered with 
yams of good material a fraud, h .waver, which may be detected 
by dissecting a portion of the rope, or, in practiced hands, by its 
behavior in use ; other inferior ropes are made with abort fibers, 
or with strands of unequal strength or unevenly .pun — the rope in 
the first case appearing woolly, on account of the number of ends 
of fibres projecting; and, in the latter case, the irregularity of 
manufacture Si evidenton inspection by any good judge. 

"James," said the undertaker, "it is about time to close the 
shop. Have you heard of any change in the condition of Mr. 
Simpson since noon?" 

"No, sir," replied the boy, "except that they've just turned off 
the doctors and called in a Christian scientist." 

"James," rejoined his employer, shaking his head gloomily, 
"we will keep the shop open half an hour longer." — Kr. 
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BORDERS. 

X Y*X& add to the selection of borders which were given in last 
VA/ month'* Stone. Those which we here present are, if any- 
thing, more simple than , ^ 
those formerly given. No. yA* \4 • w • iTV 
1.1 is another of the zig -/ag F JL^J kv -^awW-^awW. 
patterns, to which reference — " 
wrts made in the former article on borders. No. 12 and No. 9 
M show the resources of this 
—73 same idea. The latter hardly 
...fas betrays the tig-zag form, 
FTJ[^J^J though a little thought will 

_ v ~L___ " indicate its development 

from this form. ~No. 10 is only a slight departure from the 
same scheme. There is a n 
bare suggestion of a deco- ; 
rated atig-wg form in No. 
17, though the departure is 
somewhat greater than in any of the others mentioned. No*. VI, 
14 and 11 are suggestive of foliated patterns, though No. 14 is 
14 the most pronounced. AU 

wwy i*" bright and attractive, 
and none are complicated. 
Tt may be borne in mind, as 
we have said before, that it 
1 not cost any more to cut a pattern that is pretty and artistic 
than one which is ugly and clumsy. It is largely a matter of dis- 
crimination and freedom jg 
from pride. There are a ^-h-Y-j---- -_ ZT 71 
person great many self-con- J^rvii' yVfA^rVyv ^4^V 
scious who wish to do what | ^ ' AV ' vV y 

they call original work- They » " ■* ' " - , 1 _5 

like the to make what they call original designs. It is usual with 
such |>eoplc that they are without the proper qualifications to make 
XJ successful copies, even to say 

■ - . - — - , ■ . — . , ^ nothing of doing original 

V V^lT y .^kT V 5j work. It may be known 
\ T*^ \ J I 7j ' gr\ A ^\ that the most successful de- 

— — . signers are those who have 

the fullest knowledge of the past. Also, that the most unsucct ssful, 
the crudest and clumsiest of them all, are those who lay claim to 
originality, and show a disregard for the good tilings that have 
gone before. 

KASOTA STONE TESTS. 

Locality, Kasota, Le Sueur county, Minn. Kind, Shakopee. 
Formation, arenaceous dolomitic limestone. Color, fawn or light 
pink. Specific gravity. Professor Dodge, 2.*>4; (tilmore, 2.52. 
Weight, 1.77.4 cubic foot. Strength, 2 foot cube, edge. 67,000; 
bed, 74,000. 

roMI-AHt.WN WTTH liKANITi:. 

10 i» perfect, 
tiranile Kasota. 

Crushing bed in 7 

'• edjje |0 < 

Absorption correaive vapor 10 K 

" moisture i 7 weeks. 10 5 

" water t,i davsi 10 |0 

Frowt effect ( S week » 1 . ! 10 10 

Urns. >f wri«iit from frost 10 1> 

Kffri-t dry heat l«> white heat iO 7 

" water on li.-ate.il stone SliajMIjr erm-ked 

" corroding vapors 10 » 

Facility of d^ssiii* •'> »» 

A hove are scientific testa, practically, the quarry owners differ 

slightly from above. Dressing should be 4 to 10, or'2K I 

hard for granite. 
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CORRESPOND WITH US! 

Wt r<wM like to rww'w CwrrqMmdnux ./ n neuwy, or jirnrfrW rUamrlrr fnm 
Him. IKirtirvlarty do wt. svrnl pmetind trortrn in .fi/.irj. I , 
to wwWniiu" that tkit it the fitan rhmtkrymnif rzrkana, id:uwilh. 
ukrrt thrl, ran vrk informnti.,* and jind it; uhrre thry ran t*i O/.rc their frlhm 
«>.rim.u Unkt and nordlir< uhish lUry <u<- villmg thsmid l-rw pnUlr jnfflj.-rfy. 

Ut everybody matt u* of tki* jmriltax to immune trith rarh utkrr. If «vu Jtrl 
that y<»i aiunut "s-ruV/.s- ymir /«;«-," y.« "in at Imtt Halt fart,, whirh rr rill 
)>ul in, projmr form. 7Vii it im dejotrtmrnt if a trade journal to inlcrerti*') lu the 
general mulrr an mii-jUM jmyt of ojrrrtymdi nrr. Thii> it Mmitthmo thai i 
Ik bouyht ; thai it ntntutt Jiird )trirt, bit m rytnu toott for it and rtnit* it. 



Italian vs. Vermont Marb'e 

To lb. Kdllor of Mow. 

Sut: Wt- recrivi-il the July iiiiiulk-r <>f . Stone, anil nfn-r l<»>kinu it over, 
we f<t*l jilr:L-H-tl with iti* ^i-iit-ral ii^i|M'nruiH-t- mid ton*-, Util we notirt- >mi«- 
Kn-iil error in the artirli- "Whut i» Marlih '.'* i^jiri-iiilly that irart whit-h 
in'Bl« of Iliiliiin and Ami-rii'uii ntatiniry. Tin- author •,?,' c-nuhl not hnvr 
hiul uiiy prnt-tictil i-x(n*ri<-nii- with <*ithi-r j*toiu' or t*U*- he woulil not have 
»nch nn rrmr. You miy : "Thi-nr i» now founil in Wrmoiit ii tunrhlt- w hich 
in color ami tinctu-w oi (fniim-cinaU thiit from lulv." SimtiMrr nnirl.lr 
ha* been fimn.l in Vvrmont for filly year.. It n^-uiliKw Imlian in color 
only, not in grnin. Yon *ny ; *'I|owrT(-r. the Vermont innrblr is not w> 
ralunble for»lntn»rv hm- on lurount of hrinp linnU r and more brittle than 
that from Italy," Ju*t the reverve. Tbr only ohjeetion to the Vermont 
stutunry for tine n:ul|»ture work U it>extri-iike SMftner*, and wh»t inakL*- the 
ltulinn the moot valuable is it* exlreuie tou^hneHf and l-Iim-ihw of K rfl '", 
ho lh:it ill curving y. in enn work it to the tineM |»>int vrith (n rfi-et eaw. 
Y'ou *\iy : "It in thought, lh.it when the i|iiarrieH hiive ln-en workiil longer, 
:mil the inurble i« obtained lower down, that marble softer and h-tu brittle 
will U- <d)tjiinwl." The <|Uarrie.- are too dtv|i now for the marble to im- 

rir. All alone baa n tetidem t t<. ehnntp- ita i bameter, a» the i|ii:irry 
|«-na, and tbixa- in Veruionl an- no exeeptiona to the rule. Yon any": 

• For ataliiarv u«- it ia deMrahh llial the -lorn- al Id be aoft when liral 

.jiiarrie.1, and should harden on exi-psim-." The author must hav- bad 
some other tuaterial inliia mind wtn-n he wrote llial, and also I hut "lliat is 
the case with that fn>m < nrraru." 

You must punlon us for writing such a letter, but seeing the artiele, and 
sneh a ureal misstatement, we eould not pas* it without a protest, We 
ho|ie vou will accept it in the spirit intended. 

Yours, Sti-vknw.s A lli.tw. 

S.w Yu,k, J«l». )s. 

The arliele in .jin-slion was nn extract fn.ni a l-.nn.l v.diime and should 
have lm-ti ao ere.lit.al. \\\- ar.- in.-lin.al to Ulive it truthful a- to tbe 
eirennisiaiie.Tsof the I mn- during which it was w ritten, but of iimiw not al 
thcpr.^cnl lime in every n-a|wa I. 



From Oregon. 

Tolh* Kdln.r ..fsi„os. 

Sue The May mid .lulv numbers of SroN»; eann- all riifhl, i June rnissol 
me,! 1 like it very iniuli and think yon will work il into a publication 
that will he what ever,- worker in nt.nie and every contractor will wutil, 

1 received n letter a few days :ifo Irmu I'rof. J. S, hiller, o( the I nile.1 
Slab- I Uadoirieal Survey, w ho i- n«.w on his way to this i-oiii-t. the biter 
m |.iibli-bed iii one of the p:.|H-rs her.-. I will S.-H.I yon a clipping so y..u 
can see what is thought of my -aiiilslone. After he mukes an examiuaii.iii 
of the stone in place, 1 n il) w rite voti a^-iiin. 

1 should think it would U* of enough inten-t to the 1'iiited Stal.s» jr,.iv- 
eriiinertl to t.-si sioues from .littrrt'iit .jtiarrit- f na-to liud out the Is— t biiil.l- 
init »ti>ne lor the p>\ eriuiicnl huihliii|7 U in« pill up in dill'en-iit purl.. if 
■ be country. The (tn-:il t.-linv machine at Watertown, Mass.. niatli- 
by Mr. Kuiorv, could Is- put I., ps-l use in ih.it way. I would like to have- 
some t.Ktsniaih- of the atom- from my uiiarri.- better than I am prepared Id 
make here. 

I will wilh pleasure give vou an cs'i-itsioiial letter descriptive of tbr 
•lifh rent stnnes. found in this part of the .a.unlry, also of the stone tr-i.U- 
here, although that will likely I., I.nt I ill I. for ^mie years to come, until tin- 
|Hx.ple laa-tinie eoiivinii il that it i- inorc prolituble to expend a Irillc morv- 
111 substantial material f.-r hiiil.iinv' putp.*.ps. 

I'leasc I ■ n.l two dollar- in. lo-i. I. mu- year's subscription for Spink ami I 
wi-b you the (tn-ateat sun .— in your enterprise, and that you many >rel an 
immense subscription list, a- voti des.ive to do. 

Yoiin. li-ulv I iiakk Wool., 

All».a«, nr.. July, 12. 



"Put on some more clothes, Mandy?"shiieked the elderly aunt 
at the wutering-place ; "folkg'll see you !" she adtled, horror-struck. 

"Aunt Julia," replied Amanda, as she went out among the 
waves with all the trustful innocence of a Texas i 
are we here for?" — Chicago Tribune. 
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MEMORIAL SCULPTURE. 

fN our last numt>er we referred to the inartistic and grotesque 
memorial sculpture common in English-speaking countries. The 
above sketch, with its innumerable counterparts in every old 
churchyard, appeals nowadays rather to a sense of humor than to 
religious veneration, and it is difficult to understand the austerity 
of imagination of an age that could conceive such specimen* with 
reverence for the memory id departed friend*. ^ et a casual walk 
through the finest and most modern of American cemeteries will 
disclose multitude* of form* that are as fantastic, if not as grim, 
as our leadiug sketch. 

Imagine copies of the great obelisks, and shafts a couple of feet 
high, and as thin as u fence port, usually surmounted by an urn, 
a lamb, or a piece of statuary, executed with cheapness and 
despatch. Columns that would be majestic were they large and 
hiph, are repeated in miniature, and covered with a wealth of 
creeping vines or stone drapery borrowed from the pall but all 
florid in design, and very often stiff and runic in execution, ow- 
ing to the cheapness of the tablet and the uncultured taste of the 
designer. 

The tablet form of monument, which for convenience will in- 
clude all slabs, shafts or columns, is not subject to many variations 
from horizontal and converging lines and smooth surfaces without 
destroying the conception of repose and solemnity that are of the 
first consideration for the memortial, and these sentiments will be 
fairly conveyed in these forms if their simplicity is not destroyed. 
Neither of these attributes can be well expressed with mere orna- 
mentation, of whatever kind ; and where ornament is sparingly 
used, as it should always l»e, it should express emotions pertinent 
to the subject and indicative of tbe night side of nature. Other- 
wise aagy and festive appearance will result that will always strike 
the beholder as incongruous and in bad taste. Where a pictorial 
emhlem may be employed, it should be used for its expression 
rather than as an embellishment, and not be employed when its 
application is not popularly understood. Properly used, these will 
often enhance the sense of melancholy veneration or repose they 
may typify. Hut it is just here that the popular taste fails. 
Living emblems are usually chosen, aud in order for these to in- 
spire an emotion, the emotion itself must be pictured in the sculp- 
ture, anil this requires a genius for execution that is so rare and 
expensive as to be almost entirely beyond the conditions of the 
cemetery. The winged globe of the Egyptians, or the urn of the 
Etruscans have found a wide application, and 11 series of these sym- 
bols are popularly known, and if used with taste are generally 
appropriate. 

Kut great art is required in their use. The winged globe that 
was the sole adornment of the classic specimen, we reproduced last 
month, would have lost half of its force had the design been over- 
loaded with superficial oruameut. Indeed, a very little ornament 
added would have destroyed the simplicity of the whole monu- 
ment The effect in this case was to strengthen the broad, smooth 



surfaces and severe outlines by the effect of contrast, and it may 
1ms taken as nu axiom that ornament should be used only for the 
purpose of contrast ; beyond this effect the ornament will weaken 
the entire design, and inspire a sense of triviality, at least in so 
far as the work we are discussing. 

•Simplicity in outline and chaste subordination of ornament 
have always won the admiration of men. Tbe temple of Theseus, 
on the Acropolis, at Athens, has been given the apex of good 
taste in architecture for twenty-five centuries. The obelisks of 
Egypt have been removed to the corners of tbe earth as standards 
of monumental taste, while many hundreds of ornamental stand- 
ards have succeeded each other only to be discarded as specimens 
of diseased teste, and historically due to an infusion of barbaric 
races and customs that invariably give way before higher culture 
and civilization. 

Unfortunately because of considerations of cost, the be*t speci- 
mens of endurance and repose require massiv- well as prop- 
er outlines, proportions and ornamentation. The obelisk two feet 
high may have exquisite proportions, but it excites ridicule be- 
cause of its insignifi<-ance. One of the most expressive monuments 
we ever noticed was a massive cube about eight feet in dimensions, 
absolutely without a line or ornament except the family name, cut 
on one of its faces. A giant bowlder with its simple inscription, 
marking the resting-place of a hardy Western pioneer who hail 
fallen by the wayside, was infinitely more touching than a multi- 




PIEOMEMI-OOMAN RENNAIS3ANCE. I3im CENTURV. 

tude of little columns, or shafts, hung with misplaced drapery, 
and topped with little lambs, useless urns and baskets of colorless 
flowers. 

Not that forms from life will not appeal to the deepest emo- 
tions and most solemn impulses. Indeed, this is the very highest 
form of all expression. But meaningless forms ami unfavora- 
ble methods of placing them upon slender little shafts detracts 
from the symmetry of the shaft while adding nothing to the in- 
trinsic merit of the sculpture. Forms from lift must have the 
semblance of life, and must depict emotions, passions and condi- 
tions — otherwise they are meaningless, and even repulsive, ltesides, 
they should be displayed upon bases or pedestal.-, or from niches 
appropriate to the subject, and not upon apexes or tinials, that 
suggest anything except majesty or stability. 

It must be said that coal is in the way of a general use of the 
quality of niassiveness, aud stultifies popular taste by compelling 
it to seek minor forms of expression. But even the cheaper and 
smaller stone may be given a diguity by avoiding barba'ous orna- 
ment ami the use of a few well chosen lines for a purpose of 
adding by contrast to the restful effects of broad surface and sim- 
ple outlines. 

The above reproduction of apiedment from the early rennais- 
ance. is one of the few forms whose simplicity in outline admits of 
a popular application for memorial purposes. 

"Who is that man ?" 

'.He's tbe servant «>f old Smith, the undertaker." 
" Ah ! then he's the valet of the shadow of death." 
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TRUST is < Id i mil as being a combination of many compet- 
ing concerns under one management, which reduces 



llic cost of ami regulates the amount of production, ami in- 
creases the price for which the article is sold. A trust may or may 
n..l do this latter tiling. The object of the sugar refiners, trust arc 
-i t forth in the following words: 

"First, to promote economy of administration, reduce the coat 
of refilling, thus enabling the price of sitgBr to lie kept an low as i* 
consistent with rcasotuible profit. 

Sfoinl, to give to each refinery the benefit of all appliances 
known or used by others and useful to improve the quality ami 
diminish the curt of refined sugar. 

■' lhinl, to furnish protection against unlawful combination* of 
lalior. 

•Fourth, to protect against inducements to lower the standard 
of refined sugar. 

Tifth, generally to promote the interest of the parties hereto 
in all lawful ami mutable »w." 

The above in from the articles of the sugnr trust agreement. 

The iw of the word trust with the public suggests an unjMipular 
significance. To the public a trust is sometime* that is antagonistic 
to freedom. It seems a momqioly, which to all outside of monop- 
olies is unpopular. No man likes any iuono]K>ly but bin own. 
He does not like other (teopleV monopolies. Trusts lire becoming 
stronger every day. The science of combination hu# progressed 
during recent years. The formation of pool* was a step in that 
direction. For years it appeared that a perfectly tight trade com- 
bination was ini|Hish-ible. The formation of ]x>ols and agreements 
wherein the whole work was, not uuder u single control were 
unsuccessful. The trust is formed something after this manner. 
The various establishments incorporate and then turn over the 
stock to certain parties called trustees. The trustee* issue trust 
certificates, ami generally each party receives a boml secured by 
mortgage on his own establishment. The trustees have exclusive 
cr>ntrol over all of the concerns which are included within the 
trust. They have [s.wer to cliMe one or more of the establishments. 
They limit production, consolidate the different establishment* nml 
fix the price of the product. The various parties whose estahlish- 
mentsarc closed are not injured, for the reason that their profit 
comes from the whole trust ami not from the establishment of 
whic h they were the original owners. It virtually means a cen- 
tralization of the business. The purpose of giving each party a 
bond secured by mortgage on the manufactory or proj>erty of 
w hich he was the original owner before putting it in the hands of 
the trustees is to give him a lien on his former property. It will 
come hack to him in ease the trust turns out to be a failure. In 
general terms the above is the outline of the most popular method 
id' forming a trust. 

Another way is for each of the parties to lease his manufactory 
or concern directly to one central corporation. Still another 
method is for a coqioration to purchase the stork of the various 
smaller corporations, giving a Ismd and mortgage in payment. 
Another way of forming a trust is by having one central organiza- 
tion which purchases all of the product of the various establish- 
ments. Em h |Mirty contracts to sell his whole product in this way. 
Another kind of trust is where no corporation is involved. The 
manufactories or concerns combining are conveyed or leased to 
trustees, who issue certificates, and sometimes tmnds secured by 
mortgages, in payment thereof. The first trust scheme proposed, 
however, is the most popular. 

V 

The Standard < )il Trust is the best known of all trade combination*. 



It is understood more as u trust or monopoly in the alistniet, rather 
than in detail ami for its active work. It is merely know n that 
it has made large sums of money and at times has used a heavv 
hand. It is probably true that the products of petroleum are 
cheaper to-day than they would have been without the standard 
oil trust. Their mechimical and business methods an- so perfect 
that the cost of everything has been reduced to a minimum. The 
volume of business is so large that they can afford to spend large 
sums in making a comparatively small saving on a moderate 
quantity of product. They have carried their businesx into every- 
thing pertaining to petroleum products, and have purchased the 
best skill in all departments of their work. They luivc been 
enabled to redm e the cost of a barrel from $2 50 to $1.25. By the 
use of tanks, tank cars and pipe lines, they have I sin enabled to 
disjK'Ilse with the use of millions of Uirrels They have investi- 
gated the resources of prclrolciim until now everything is worked 
Up. They have evcu gone so far as to go into the manufacture of 
lamp wicks for the purpose of bringing alMiut the licst results in 
illumination. One of the articles which thev produce from petro- 
leum is eocene, a coloring material which is used to make red 
writing fluid. Among other ppsluct*, of course, are vaseline und 
mineral oil. The full knowledge of the resources, of petroleum 
developed by this large company, with its abundant resources has 
enabled it to reduce during its history the cost of illuminating 
oil from twenty-three to a little less than seven cents a gallon, for 
stuudard white oil at the scalsmrd. It has built up in the 
petroleum busiuessaloue tin ex|M.rt demand of fifty millions a year, 
which is constantlv increasing. 

The same work may be done in any line. Thccotn|>any which is 
formed merely for the purpose of holding up prices is sun- to fail 
of its abject. Such a thing never succeeded during the history 
of the world. Any success of that kind must 1m- temjmrary. The 
great success is where thepurpoweisto reduce the cost of production, 
improve quality, im-rcase consumption, and generally push the 
business. Where a trust o|>eintes along this line it is perfectly 
legitimate and will succeed. Where it takes the position of a 
squeeze it will bring alsmt an antagonistic public sentiment 
which is irresistible, and will very properly wipe it from the 
face of the earth. 

VERMONT GRANITE. 
The granite business is fast coming to the front among Vermont's 
industries, and promises to rival the marble products of Rutland. 
Recent investigation!) show a superior quality of the stone, accessi- 
bly situated in the woods of H&rdwick and Woodbury, small towns 
thirty miles west of St. Johnsbury. No lew than twelve compa- 
nies have, within a short time, secured large parts of the land con- 
taining this stone, and arc rapidly preparing for active operations. 
The building of a railroad is proposed from Hardwick station to 
the quarries, a distance of four miles. A careful examination 
reveals eight grades of granite, dark and light in color, and fine 
and coarse in graiu. Dialer* speak very highly of the stone's 
susceptibility t> pulish, and its reception in the market is assured. 
—MaHujudnn-r, Gaxtle. 

A singular deposit has been discovered \ near the base of a 
mountain m ar Taylorville, N. C. It resembles clay in pliability, 
but when exposed to the air becomes as hard as stone. Blocks of 
it have Iteen dug out ami used for all the purposes of stone, and 
it is proposed to build houses with it. 

The man in the moon has one advantage over his terrestrial 
brothers— the fuller he gets the more brilliant he grows.— Lifr. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT EXPLOSIVES. 
/^LL quarries have a certain amount of covering which must he 
removed before the stone can be taken out. This deposit in 
either a part of the stout- which has become disintegrated by the 
weather or is a later deposit Tbe first consideration in removing 
this deposit, or "stripping," and in forming a quarry face, is to 
get the broken stone out of the way as quickly and cheaply as pos- 
sible regard les* of it* sine. For this purpose no special skill is 
required in tbe management of the explosive, but for breaking 
rock which is to be used, much skill and knowledge arc required 
in order to reach the best results. Furthermore, a knowledge of 
the particular stone which is being worked is necessary. Kvery 
quarry hits its peculiarities and must be worked according to the 
best method for that peculiar stone. 

The use of a sudden explosive, like dynamite, is to be avoided. 
The effect of such explosives is to shatter the stone in many 
directions, as does a blow from a hammer. Coarse gunpowder is 
better. Repealed light charges of powder covered with sand are 
much better than heavy charges tamped in tight. A rock may 
be detached without breaking by means of often repeated light 
charges, which would be badly broken were a single heavy charge 
employed strong enough to detach the rock. Where a heavy 
charge is employed the shape of the bottom of the drill hole in- 
fluences the direction in which tbe rock will split to a greater ex- 
tent than does the ri.t. When light charges aro used, the bottom 
of the drill hole influences the direction of the breakage, but to a 
less extent Much rock has beeu wasted through a lack of knowl- 
edge on this point. If one examinee the bottom of u drill hole 
which has been made with a steel bitted percussion drill, it will 
never Ik* found round, and a hole made with a hand drill is alwuvs 
triangulur at the bottom. A charge will ordinarily break the rock 
in three directions corresponding with tbe shape of the bottom of 
the drill hole. In the sandstone* quarries of Portland, Conn., 
they have controlled tbe blast very successfully by the use of the 
following device : 

Deep holes from ten to twenty or more feet in depth are drilled 
with a diameter of ten to twenty inches. These holes are made 
by machinery, and the direction of the blast is determined by 
placing the charge of powder in canisters of tin, shaped according 
to tbe kind of blast required. These canisters are placed in tbe 
drill holes and tamped in with aand so that the effect* of the blast 
are the same as though the holes were tbe shape of the cannister. 
Where a break across in a straight line is desired, the cannister is 
made of two pieces of sheet tin, the edges being left unsoldered 
and the ends covered with paper or cloth. A horizontal crow 
secti»n would show the cannister bounded by two minor segments 
of a circle. The blast is in the direction of a plane pawing 
through the edges of the cannister. Where the shape of the blast 
is not considered a great waste of rock necessarily follows 

In most quarries where the shape ol the rock is to be considered, 
powder is only used to detach large pieces which are further worked 
up by means of wedges. The drill hole is put down to the depth 
to which the rock is to be broken and light charges of powder are 
employed. Afterwards a heuvy charge is employed which forces 
the block forward. As every rock has a different structure, the 
direction of cleavage planes influences the management of the 
blast There must be at least one free end to allow the rock to 
move out to the face. Where the ends are cut off by natural 
joints they are called "eud joints; " horizontal joints, called "bottom 
joints," are more common. 

It sometimes happens that the bottom joints occur only at gri st 
intervals, The Penryn quarries, in California, arc of this kiud 



Mere they cut an underblast along the first bottom joint from one 
end joint to another. A line of lewis holes is put down 15 or 20 
feet from the face and the blast breaks out the block between the 
joints and down to the bottom joint which is about eighty feet from 
the lop. Such blasts act more like wedges than ordiuary blasts 
and are capable of breaking off blocks containing 100,000 cubic 
feet of stone. 

For quarrying sandstone in the larger quarries powder is not 
often uxed. Granite is less liable to l*c injured by the use of ex- 
plosives than softer stone, but even in quarries of this class of 
stoue, blasting is not often used except for detaching large blocks 
which arc removed by other means. — Ottuviutu Mining Kivirw. 

NEW EXPLOSIVE. 

The latest addition to the list of high explosives is called carbo- 
dynamite. It is composed of ninety parts of nitro glycerin!' 
absorl>ed by ten parts of a variety of carbon. A London paper 
gives an account of some experiments with it, which seem to show 
that it possesses several important advantages over ordinary dyna- 
mite ; among others, considerably greater power, and the genera- 
tion of much lew noxious vapor when exploded in confined places. 
It is claimed also to be entirely unaffected by water. 

A new explosive called Kmmensite is attracting much attention. 
At a recent experiment a large lump of the explosive was set on 
fire, and when it had begun to burn quite briskly was thrown into 
a barrel of water, but it continued to burn, the water becoming 
very greatly agitated. Another test consisted in suspending car- 
tridges containing two ounces of^mmeusite dipix-d in parafhnc in 
the center of barrels filled with water. The barrels were blown to 
atoms. I/ead tubes weighing 70 pounds each, 5 inches in thick- 
ness, 8 inches high, and with a bore 5 inches deep and one inch in 
diameter, were used for the next test. A cartridge of rackorock 
was placed in one, dynamite in another, and Emmensite in a 
third. In the case of the rackarock the tube expanded to <U 
inches, in the dynamite to <i<, and the Kmmensite RA inches. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATION. 
\ \*) r " ^> ^ a*• n, thin month the design of Herbert I'ierson, architect, 
VA/ „f Now York city, for the Indiana State Soldier*" and 
.Sailor*' Mouuincnt, and in conformity with our practice we sub- 
mit our criticism of the design. We have no apology to offer for 
our practice, which in diflerent to the custom of moat journal* of 
thin character, who submit all designs which come to them with- 
out criticism. With the designs which have come to us in the 
past we have been able to say much that is pleasant. In this 
design we can see little that U agreeable. In the first place the 
design is not in anysen*e suited to the locality, and again it baa 
no distinct relation to the purpose for which it is intended. It 
might be judged as being a court house, a state building, or other 
structure of that kind, of a pretentious character. The outline is 
crude. Take for instance, the arches in the front story of the circular 
tower in the corner immediately facing the reader. The design is 
positively feeble. Then again, we would call attention to the corner 
columns under the porches ; the arrangement is extremely weak. 
Above the ornamental part of the cap there is no relief whatever. 
Au examination of the collonadea of the second story, the 
arches and columns of the main tower aud in fact every other 
prominent feature of this structure, bears out the 
criticism. , 

Herewith we aubmit the description of the design as 
by it* author : 

The idea that the authorbas intended to convey in the accompany- 
ing drawing is a building that shall not only be a monument to the 
memory of the soldiers and sailors of the past ; but also at the same 
time serve osa memorial iu the future of those whom the state may 
wish to honor. That, as the years go by, it may t>e added to by the 
gifts of statues, busts, memorial tablets, windows, etc., to the 
memory, not only of those to whose honor it is built, but all those, 
whether in statesmanship, science, literature or art, who shall be 
considered by their acts worthy of remembrance. 

Following out the idea, the ti rut requisite is ample space for the 
accommodation of such gifts in the way of tablets, statues, etc., 
as shall lie offered. That this is fully met will lie seen by refer- 
ence to the sketches. Around the central dome are arranged 
circular galleries, one of which might be devoted to relics, and 
I* a sort of museum ; another might serve for tablet*. busU. etc., 
that relatives, regiments, or societies might wish to contribute; 
the third to groups of statuary ; as to the four circular rooms in 
the lowers they may servo the same purpose. In addition to these 
features, the four porches, the loggias above them and the roof 
prorm tiadc ufford so much room that space requirements seem 
fully met. 

Itomaiiiwuue has beeu the style chosen, partly because it 
by reason of its massive 



itv eminently fitted for a building 
of Ibis Hirt and partly because this more than any other seems to 
approach a national style. 

The Mooring is a combination of marble and mosaic. The main 
idea for the scheme of dicoratiou, whether of statuary, has reliefs, 
mosaics or paintings would naturally be scenes from the history 
of the state, its discovery. Imttles of the early settlers, of the Mex- 
ican war, and of the Ifohcllion— and the triumphs of peace; in 
short, all such events or persona as shall be deemed worthy of 
remembrance or example. 

A GRAVEYARD FIRE. 

A destructive fire broke out on the afternoon of July 28 in the 
old cemetery atCynthiana, Ky. A pile of brush caught fire and 
the dry grass took up the name* and spread it over about five 
acres in the edge of the city. The wooden tombstonea in the cem- 
etery were consumed, and the fences surrounding the place. If the 
fire company had not responded so promptly the Whole end of the 
town would have linen destroyed. As it is, only the grass in the 

are gone. 
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THE GROWTH AND DECAY OF ROCKS. 
Jg\ HE belief that rocks and stones, especially the loose bowlders 
found in the drift, have grown and are growing in their 
present situation, is not uncommon among ignorant iieople. At 
certain points on the coast of Maine the fishermen are unanimous 
iu their belief that the rocks in the harliors are growing, as they 
find leas water over them than in former years. This is probably 
true in one sense as there can be but little doubt that the land in 
those localities is slowly rising. 

The early settlers of New England, in plowhing up their land 
for the first time, and finding it filled with rounded rocks of every 
size, from the tiny pebble to the massive bowlder, and knowing 
nothing of the great ice age and the geological discoveries of more 
modern times, might well have thought that the stones bad grown 
in titu by some concretionary process ; but we now know that 
they are rather diminishing than increasing in sixe, and that they 
have all been transported from the parent ledge by the irresisti- 
ble power of moving ice, in many cases for hundreds of miles. 

Nevertheless, it is true many rocks actually do grow. The 
limestones have been formed by living organisms, like the coral 
polypes; and it may even be said of many limestone deposits, that 
every particle has at some time formed a part of a living animal. 
Sandstones, slates, and probably some varieties of granite, have 
all been deposited uuderneath large bodies of water, and in this 
sense have gradually grown to their present dimensions. Only 
the igneous or volcanic rucks cannot strictly be said to have 
"grown," and those of this class which are highly crystalline may 
be indirectly so considered, as the formation of a crystal, either 
from fusion or solution, presents in many ways a wonderful 
resemblance to the growth of a living organism. 

It is, however, the decay of the rocks that is of the most im- 
portance, and with which we have most to do. The "eternal 
hills* are not only "shaken," but are very far from beiug eternal. 
They are constantly decreasing in sixe, and being washed down 
into the valleys. Even the lofty Alps are considered to be but 
the "stubs" or remains of a much loftier range existing in past 
geological epochs. It is to this constant degradation and decay 
that the farmer owes his fertile fields, as the soil from which he 
raises his erupt was at one time in the condition of hard and 
barren rock. 

The agencies which cause the decay of the rocks are very 
numerous and varied. Cold, heat, frost, rain, wind, vegetation, 
running streams, and standing water do all their part ; aud 
chemical decomposition is an important factor, especially with 
granites and other rocks containing felspar. Extremes of heat 
and cold cause the surface of the rock to crack, and the cracks 
become filled with water, which freezes and expands, breaking it 
up still further. Every stream of water, from the trickling 
raindrops to the rushing torrent, does its part in wearing away 
and pulverizing the rocks in its course ; and the finely divided 
material is carried along by them, and deposited along its banksj, 
or in the sea at its mouth. In dry countries the sands of the 
deserts, blown about by the winds, wear away the rocks, just as, 
on a smaller scale, the sand blast cuts the hard glass, and engraves 
beautiful designs on its surface. 

In that wonderful natural lalwratory which exists in every 
growing plant there are reagents which can slowly but surely act 
upon the hard, stony particles in the soil, and cause their decom- 
position. The wheat-stalk, for instance, possesses the power o 
assimilating from the soil that most refractory element, silica, 
which the chemist can only dissolve by the aid of his most pow- 
erful reagents, and building it into its structure to give it the 
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requisite strcgth. In a similar way, lime, magnesia, phosphoric 
acid, and potash are all derived from the soil, causing the further 
disintegration of the more or lean fine grain* of aaud or rock 
previously existing there. 

The decomposition, or "weathering," of granite and other fels- 
pathic minerals is a matter of much interest. Granite is a com- 
potite rock formed of the minerals quartz, mica, and feldspar. 
Quarto is one of the hardest and moat permanent of minerals ; 
hut mica, and more especially felspar, contains alkalies which 
arc easily removed. Chemically speaking, felspar is a silicate 
of alumina and potash oi soda. The chemical combination is so 
weak, that, under the action of the elements, the potash of soda 
is rendered soluble and washed away, while the silicate ol alumina 
remains as a fine white powder, known as kaolin or porcelain 
clay. The large deposits of this valuable substance in various 
parts of the world are supposed to have been formed in this way 
by the decomposition or weathering of felspar or felspathic rocks. 

Wt thus see that even in the mineral kingdom there is a con- 
stant change. The solid rocks are ground down into gravel, sand, 
or clay of various degrees of fineness. The streams transport 



THE CEMENT-TESTER AT THE POUGHKEEPSIE 
BRIDGE. 

JJT^HEKE have already Ih-cii used in the Poiighkec|>sie bridge 
V-' substructure over fiO.OOO hunvls of cement, of which 40.000 
were required for the erih and caisson works and 20,000 lor mortar 
uud concrete filling of the masonry. 

At leant one barrel in every ten was tested, ami, as mnnv sample* 
were prepared for treatinent miller different conditions ami break- 
ing at different ages, the work of te«tin^ was* very considerable, 
and an easy, rupid, and efficieut nielhod wa* quite inijH. riant. 

Mr. J. F. OTbmrke, engineer in charge lor the I'nion Bridge 
Com|mny, devised the machine here illustrated, which wa* built 
hy ordinary mechanic* at n total cost of liw than $100 and works 
easily, rapidly, and very satisfactorily, and ha* tested nil the 
cement used in the work. 

Briquette* are prepared havinga mininiuin sectional area of exact- 
ly one square inch ; they are inserted in the jaw* of the machine 
and contact secured and the senlc-lioaiu leveled by a flight move- 
ment of the eccentric shown in the end view. 

The index weight in then rolled out until the sample breaks. 




to the lower levels, or spreail them out over the ocean's bed. 
We know that in the past these deposits have been hardened and 
consolidated into conglomerates, sandstones, schists, shales, slates, 
and metomorphic rocks, and raised up by the contracting earth 
into hills and mountains once more. Whether the process is ever 
to he repeated, we do not know ; but as long as the present nat- 
ural forces are in operation, we know that the mountains, hills, 
rocks and stones are continually decaying, and the surface of the 
earth tending to one general level. — Srienn- jVrtm. 



Five persons were imprisoned by the caving in of a wall at a 
quarry at Chancelade, near Perigeux, France, recently, and there 
> no means at hand to rescue them. To find out where they 



If the sample resist* the maximum strain due to the index weight 
it is rolled hack to zero and a weight hung on the end of the beam 
sufficient to give a strain of 100 jkhiihIs on the sample. The oper- 
ation is rtqswlcd until the specimen breaks, when the Iwun fall* 
and the index saddle descending is engaged by its shoulders on tin- 
top bnrs of the frame, ami with the addition of the weight* at the 
end, registers the breaking load. 

The capacity of the machine is nominally 1,000 pounds, but it 
might readily l»e used to a much higher limit. It is very sensitive 
ami has an initial error of lew than five pounds. It occupies little 
sjMiccin operation, is very light, and designed to l»e readily taken 
apurt and compactly stow ed for transportation. 



were, a shaft twelve inches in diameter was bored, down which 
was slid a tube, near the end of which was a small camera surrounded 
by a battery of electric light*. With this apparatus a number of 
negatives were taken and the effect of the disaster shown, even to 
the faces of two corpses. It was thus known that the 
dead, and that effort to succor them would be 



The New York Black Granite Company, South Addison, Me., 
employs a rather large force. Its granite is used chiefly for orna- 
mental work, and is cut, polished and finished at the quarries. 

Work on the Dodliu grarite quarry in Skowhegan, Me., i* 
: ; at the preseut time there are employed about fifty i 
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THE CONVENTIONS. 



THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

(ol-IR'IAI, MlrilTrH.] 

|TNKPOKT..f National Marble and Oranite Dealcre' Aiawciation of the 
[V t'»il«l of America, held at Cleveland, July 11 and 12, 18S*. 

^ Meeting called loonier at 2 r. July II. In the absence of 
President A. A. McKain, of Indianapolis, Vice-President Jam™ Handia, 
occupied tlie chair. The treasurer, J. F. Needier, of Indianapolis, aa well 
as tho regular elected delegate* from Indiana were absent. 

There were present from Ohio, James Harsha, Circlcvillc ; F. W. Under- 
hill, Klyria: A. J. Robertson, Sidney ; J. A. Flat*, Pio.ua, and H. D. 
Pierce, Toledo. 

New York was represented by James Sharkey, Hamttel Cocroft and 
Jamt* Sutter Jr., aU'from Brooklyn. 

Ontario by J. (1. Oihaon, Toronto, K. J.Sanderson and E. M. Furniss, 
Hamilton. 

Massachusetts by J. Q. A. Field, of (Juincy. 

The report of the secretary was read, and same approved. The treasurer's 
report was rendered by the »ecretary, showing a balance on hand of $19.20 

On motion nf Mr. Underbill, it wan voted to pay the secretary $10 for 
hi. labors during the past year. 

.Mr. Field, of Massachusetts, moved that n committee of five regular del- 
egate*^ appointed by the chair, for the purpose of conferring together, 
and reporting sncb chaoget. as seemed advisable to make in the Conati- 
tution and Kyl-aws, and thn.1 the representative* present from New York 
and Ontario be requested *o meet with thein as an advisory committee. 
Thin motion wan adopted. The president appointed J. Q. A Field, of 
Massachusetts. F. W. Underbill, J. A. FlaU, I. II. Kelley and James 
Hamha all of Ohio. Adjourned until 8 p. M. 

Adjourned meeting called loonier at* p. m. 

The s|wcia) committee reported through its chairman, J. (J. A. Field, 
the following: 

That nrclloa t of tliacoMtitntUu l« aaiaadad by addtaf "and OuxU" attar tha wofda 



ie association to order. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by the secretary. Homer M. Woodard, of Columbus, and approved by 
the association. Tho following gentlemen were recognised as proxies: 
Kdward Macl-siu, representing the Ciitcinuati-Owirgia Marble Company 
and the American Marble Company, of Marietta, Ua.; and Hugh M. 
Jones, representing Jonas Bros., of Boston. The following applications 
for membership were read by the secretary and the gentlemen elected : 
J.**ph Carabelli, Cleveland ; Goodsell & Sweet, Garrettsville ; T. C. Myers 
Cleveland; Jaooh Hornig, Vermillion: Wolf A Co., Mechanicsburg ; J 
D. Halter, Lima; Martiu A Clevell, Dayton ; J. L. Halter, Napoleon 
Tlios. M. Staniland. Paytoo ; Ewen, O'Neil & Co., Westerly, R. I. ; Toledo 
Marble Co., Toledo, O. 

THK KrpOHT Of THB SJCCKKTATIY 

showed that the receipts since last I>ecemtier had been $11.1 and the dis- 
bursements $100.10, leaving a balance of $12.84. The whole number of 
members enrolled had been seventy. Two bad withdrawn. A committee 
consisting of Harry Pewar, Cincinnati ; H. M.Jones, Boston; and J. I- 
llaubof, Canton, was appointed to audit the account of the treasurer. 

The secretary read the following report of the special committee ap- 
pointed under the rules to investigate charges against Hanlon A I 
Hillaboro, O., which was adopted. 

COMMrTT«e's IIEPORT. 

lliLLMaoao. o.. starch 'J1, 1 
Talht JfurMr; and (InmUt Dcuitn Aiaotiatkm <if UMo: 



Yonr con 



title 



to la<intn> lalo certain 



rbargaa proffaf rod by Bro. f?haa M. 
of whirr, !• borauais altathadl. una 



tn<inl 

Rarah*, a«alntl Mcwart. Ilauln* A Lamon fa top* « 
attaadod to that daty, ana box laar* to aiitintt the following- raiwirl : 

Tar praaliUal, Jainaa llaraba. Mug a ralaUts. aotlflad I. It. kullay, »lca praaldaut. nf 
Third Ihfttrlcl i>f Ohio, of iliti complaint, and iacloaod tbo roapUint and aildoiira tbara»>f, 
dlroriliiK biro to turtify two Bambar*. and with himself proesad ta lllltaboro. aad to b»ar 
aad dwormla* tba faclaja tho com. Accordingly llron u M. Bunnrll, tit ITrbaaa, and 
I. II. Hallow, of Oranrllla, w»ra aotlflad to meat iba •Iro-proaidaal. I. II Kallry. at tba 
I'arkar lionaa. la Mlllaborn, March SI, lass, at 10 o'clock a. ».. and tho l»o parity, 
Brv. C. M. tlareba and Mcaar*. Uanlou A Lamon wora daly aottriod ta ap|i«ttr at tb* ap- 
polatatl Ua*. and £tve any and all atldaaoaa baartag upon tba < la*. Yuar coajialttn 
mat aorordlna to appoiDlmanl, aad tba »lca prraidaal mad*, a personal rail en Maura. 
Ilanlk.il A Lanion, hivltloa lliau t« appaar aad uaka any ftataoaant tbay nltcbt daatra 
Uaaara. tlaatoa A Laaoa d««1ta«d to laka aay part In tlx matter, and ab«nlul*lv ranuaait 
to apjioar, atallag that Iba ountmfltaa or aMucialioll could 'to wltalavar thay alaaaod in 
l!.- n.attar. 

Frx.m all tbaatldauoa and Information to ba cataad, yoar notaralttaa b»« tlactdod thai 



•ITnUadStalaaof Aaaartca.' 



followeil the 



ol cl 



A long 

the following sections, and coming to uo 
adjourned until 8 P. M. July 12. 

AIMOllKM:li MKtTTlNli. 

July 12, 8 a. M. 

Called to order by James Harsha. Vice-president. On motion of James 

Sharkey, of New York, the following was adopted : 

•'That » <o!iimllt«* tonalatlni: of tho pfoaldaat. acting Ylce proaldant aad aocrotMy of 
ttoaal Aaa>riatl»ii. ami I o.> trtini aach »*a^ciatlon. I.n-at. t»r itala. now onraDlfd. 
:b may l* oraaltlar-1, 1m. arUvta.l by iht arlfug vlto-iirvaUfht of Iba Nathiaal AMo. 
.for thf pnrpoaa i*1 rfTlalna: ai>d rliansinc <*nr ^niiatttatlon an>t bv lawa. Sa.ld 
rooiBilllaa l<i marl at Boffaki, S V .. ua tb*. laat Tot^Uy la Anauat, and aball liava tba 




elation. 



lmwar to rail a nortina of itiv Natlooal AfBurlalloa, if la tliatr jndan>rut it ahall 
Ural, at If 



Anaaal, and I 
jadananilllat 
Ju, lha. Iba 



Iba aatn^ lioio and plar« If not doaaiiMl aittiaal.1* 
coat lull too In all ataltora uDilar tbla call aball ho Abal. 

The president appointed the following committee : 

»u' \'nrk- -Jsmes Sharkey, (Sctmucl Cocrnft. 

.tfuamrJUv/i. J. t/. A. Field, W. H. Mitchell. 

Miami— W. K.O'Haver, W. C. Whitehead. 

fUtvf- H. M. Womlard, A. J. I£ol>erl>on. 

President A. A. McKain, acting vi«-president Jaima. Harsha and 
sccreUiry H. I). I'ierce, belong to above committee. 
The following resolution introduced by H. I). Pierce was read and 



Wliiar... Th-r» la pntillaliad In lndUna|«.ll.. tnd a >oarnal callod 8ro»a aad 
.UlliauJt.. tho lnloro.1. of tboa> mxaito.l In iba piodncloj, voikini and ualnc of alona, 
marli> and uraalla. 'U . aad. 

Wasn't!. Said Journal Uol high tlunnry aiitrll. olid uinUUa information «aluahk< to 
all doalara. lh^r»f..ra, !>*• It 

ifroiltvil. Thai «», lha MafMa aad Oral'lla n,oilar>' Aaaoclallon of Iba tlnilod ftatoa of 
Aoufrica. ifl»» ourhaarty Ind <ro-m-f>t to thuj^araal, and rocojnni»ad 11 to all aaawdatliNia 
and daal*r» (tiroa|li»ul Hi* P^lo^l Siato*. 

Adjourned to mrel on the w.n.ii.1 Tuc^lay in July, 1H8D, at Buffalo 

N. Y. Subject to call of the special committee. 

H. D. Pie m t:, Secretary. 

THE OHIO ASSOCIATION. 

[OFIIOIAI. MINVTICI.] 

I 'LEV ELAND, <)., July II, IHKS. 
Marble and Oranilc Dealvra' Aaaia*intion of Ohio, in pursuance of 
aken at Columbui, tVc. 1*, IssT, met in conveiition at American 
se, Cleveland, O,, at .i p. M., July 11, President James 1 



I. II Klll.T. 

Vino Praa't 3d Mat. M a.d r. I> Aa.'a of Ohio 
b. M, Bcaaiti 
l.»»c II K.H.a 

The committee appointed to investigate charges preferred against the 
Blue Kidge Marble Company, of Cincinnati, also made a report. This 
committee consisted of 1.. A. Moore, I. H. Kelley, and Jacob Schwartz. 
The report stated that the charges were nol sustained. Mr. I>ewar, rep- 
resenting the company, asked that the name of the complainant be made 
public. It was also asked that the nature of the charges be explained. 
On motion the report was referred back to the committee with instructions 
to make it more complete and to present it again at to-morrow morning's 

An Invitation from the Cleveland Stone Company to visit the Boroa < 
riea was re a J The company offered to transport the members in a ■ 
train and return them within four hours. Owing to press of business it was 
decided to decline the invitation with thanks. 

A request from Price A Co., of Circlerille, asking that they be permitted 
to withdraw from the association waa granted. 

A letter from Charles Wege, of Columbus, regretting his inability to b« 
present was read and placed an file. 

H. D. Pierce offered the following resolution, which waa unanimously 
adopted, indorsing Store as a worthy journal devoted to the interests of 
the trade. 

Wkibiak, Thar* la pahtlahad in Indlannpolla. Ind.. a Joaraal callod HTnsa, and dodl- 
raiad^ to lha ititaroat* of itioao aacairad in Iba prodaoina. "orktait an aiiaa; of aioae. 

'^""'j^"' '• "Oil,* lll-rary , 
That a, a, Iba 1 



fli. oar haany ladoraoaiaal l» ibU joaraal, an. I i 
doaltra tboashonl lha 1'altod Slaloa. 

Mr. 0. H. Kanck, publislier of the journal, was present, and expresscjal 
his thanks for the indorsement in a few appropriate words. The nieelioir 
adjourne*! until 9 A. M. Thursday. 

AixjorHNEii MKrrnin. 

9 a. M. July 12, 1888. 
Meeting called to order by President James Uarsha. The special com- 
mittee appointed to audit the books of the treasurer reported through H. 
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lv*ir thai the same had bee 
committee discharged 

On motion of II. I>. Pierre the original rr|K>rt <>{ committee to investi- 
gate charge* preferred against the Blue Kidge Marble Co, waa adopti- 
on motion of H. D. Pierce, the president appointed Messrs. Robertson, 
Schwarti, I'nderhill, Sargi-nnl and « . M. Hanha a committee to preaent 
to the association for their action, the names of officers to be elected for 
the ensuing year. Adjourned until I P. M. 

Association aaaemb'ed at 1 r. M. with President James I Iambi in tbe 
chair. 

Report of committee on officer* waa rendered aa follows through its 
chairman A. J. Robertson, of Sidney. 

T-mf commlllrw appratalad U< u r~.nl naaaaa of 
J«»r, ba« kwse lo rrport aa Minx : 

Fhr MnvMeaf— Jssjasj H.raha. rirtl.t tit., o 



lo ba .l-rl-d far to. < 



For Wll ft aatllMll 

1st IHstrtct-A. J Rob.rt.on. 8Md.j. 

'na.r.h CarabslH. Cl.satasd. 
. M liars!,.. Illllsboro. 



II li. Place. I.M., 
J.b.S.r,— M. CI,*. 
Ca*. pM«a, ».illat.d. VI. 
I. H. K.IL>, Mi-, li nr.- 1.1 
llarrj I >■ a , • Clnrlnti.il 

rw i. airuiii{, ci.. -- 
l Smith. Rttrwalk. 
J A. r 

L. A. I 



of the rule., the 



On motion tbe report was 
officers were elected as named in the report. 

Tbe president and secretary were called on fur speeches and responded 
briefly, thanking the association for the confidence reposed in them, and 
pledging themselves to work earnestly for the good of the association. 

The president appointed ('. II. Sheldon, of West Rutland, Vt., lo invite 
any dealers present in the city not members to attend the i 

The directors' report was then rendered and approved. 

DIKECTOrBl' HEPOKT. 



Uwlas to prws of Losings jti> 

al-or»tr ret 



dirwlora li... Imq uasbl. tu familial, s rxirvcia. an J 
» report. Wlut w. bar. I. Mr now !■ simply In ths Una «l aug s>atl-.>na. .nil 
rather dlaoonu*cta4. 

W. w, ii. il anaitaat Iti.t . MitatalttM b. .pt-jtntM for lh». pnrposa of ■•curing lagttls- 
tlou snd .asclm.nl ol law. siring Mtbtn snd graotls dswlara authority to rsssura from 
f»m*4»cWs work p«l as .ml not pal.l lor. 

In ■ r 1 1 r r to farther lb. inl.n-stsof mir aaworiattnu w« U>A il would alii sad brnaflt ua 
to dlrld. Ui. alsta Inl« district. — anil tli.t aaid district. hold .ucti awtikM w ava bawl 
to tbHr laurcala. This plaa. w. bcli.r., would lnerws*> our Hiriubarahlp ami cr«at. 
Klastor lutaraal. [Klgnad , II. P. Pturi, Prawd'l Board Hfattafa, 

The following districts were suggested. 

First lilatrict— A. J. gobarlsnu. Vic.. Pmlil.nl. Countiaa. All.n. Aaalaas. lLflanc. 
Nii»,r», Fulton. Haneuca. tlaory, Logan. Lacas Marlon, M-rr.r. Morrow, Ottawa. Pautd- 
ins, Putnsm, »anduahy,. < *.nrr«. .Hi.ll.r, Union, VanW.rt, Williams, Wood anil Wysodott. 

H.»..nd IH.trlrl— Jowrph Caraballl, Vst. Frasldant Counties AabUbnla, • ato.ll .Cloaa- 

feWwftBaJhTa^ 

flJM 

Third nialrlcl-c. M Hanks, Vlca-Pra.ld.sil Cjatutiaa Adams, Brown, Bntl*r. 
Clt.mpalca, Ctsrh, Clermoat. Clinton, Darks. Fajttt.. Green. Ilamihcii, Madison, 
Jlt.rol. Munlifonsrr,, Prslil.. aad Warrsn 

raim.M. 



«», Pr.l 

roarlh District -ttoch. Burr.ll. Vlc.-Preald.at. IVonlKw Albans, 
i. .Ilia, Hurt — >, II.. -.1 n< .lackaua, Lawranr-. Ucklux, M-I £ s. " 
klntuai, NoMs, Psrrj. Plcha.ar, rlhs, llo«, dcloto, Vlnloa and 

The I 'hair, on motion of A. J. Robertson, appointed the following com- 
mittee to secure Ihe legislation reeoiumended in the directors' report : 
H. M. Wood.rd, Columbus, T. M. Slaniland, Dayton and II. Dewar, 
Cincinnati. 

By request of the association, President Jatues Haraha was added to 
above t'onimitlei*. 

Mr. Itubertaon urgetl upon the members tbe neoeasity of securing the co- 
operation of representatives of the various towns and districts in this 
important work. 

The secretary was instructed to secure for use and reference a copy of 
the law just passed in the state of New York relating to this same aubject. 

The directors were authorised, by vote of the aaaociation, to divide the 
•tale into smaller districts it advisable for the purpose of calling frequent 
dtatrict meetings 'and that Ihe result of such work be presented at the 
next regular meeting. 

Interesting and instructive remarks were made by I). II. RancJt, of 
; to the results obtained by the Millers' Association of 




to canraas the . 

after deliberating on the I 
as follows which report was i 




lafl In Iho rartoaa dtalrttU lb.; nciraawnt, 
of this sawurlsllon. 

by vote of the association to notify the 
lines of each district, 
by Mr. liraham, of the Lyman I 
of ' 



KraoftWl, That lb* Ohio 
omm.n.l lb. • -Tin- Booh" pohUah~l by V A. e.rdool, of l.-rolt. 
hanafit U> tli. traaV 

Mr. Sheldon in seconding this resolution called attention lo the fact, 
that there was great lack of knowledge on the part of marble iintl granite 
cutters and dealers aa to the time required lo cut certain deatgna; that 
this time book, if properly used, would be an invaluable aid to dealers 
both wholesale and retail. 

On vote of the association the following amendments were made to the 
Constitution. 

Article IV, of Constitution, amended by striking out the following- 
"in Ohio." 
Article. XV amended, to read : 

"The meetings of the aaaociation shall be held annually, at such places 
I by vote of the members, anil extra or special meet- 
I on a call aigned by the president, secretary and one 




Article 15, Constitution amended to read aa follows : 
"Any member of this ajsjocialiun found guilty of violating any of the 
rules specified in the By-Laws of this a*aoriation,*hall be fined not lo exceed 
three hundred dollars, nor less than twenty dollars, and for repeated viola- 
tion of the rules may be expelled. 

"If the board is called upon to investigate and try a dealer who is not 
a member of this association, and find that he is doing business contrary to 
the rules of good business principles and fair dealing, Ihe fine and penalty 
shall be, that the members of this association after being duly notified, 
shall not sell, or fnrnish in any way, any kind of marble or granite lo the 
accused, to be used by him in his business. If said dealer makes applica- 
tion to the president for a hearing and relief, and remits a fee of $10 to be 
applied toward exjwnaes of the association, the president shall convene the 
proper committee in accordance with Article XIV, and if the accused pay 
i or penalties as the board are warranted to assess, and render sat- 
, the board shall cause the secretary lo notify all 

I U> 8ection X II of the By-Uws waa ollered, and by vote 

The following new sections to Hy-Lews were then added by unanimous 
vote. 

Section XV — "No member of this association will be permitted lo make 
an indefinite contract, or agree to furnish to any dealer an indefinite amount 
of material of any kind, marble or granite, unless il shall be provided in 
said contract, that in case either party to said conlrsct be convicted by 
this aswMrialion for any violation of any of its rules, then said contract 
shall be null and void." 

Section XVI — "Should a member sell his marble and granite husinrm, 
he may be considered an honorary member of Ihia association, and no dues 
be required of him. Should he reingage in the business, he shall be consid- 
ered a member by paying dues, only." 

It was moved and carried than an order be drawn on the treasurer for 
15 in favor of James Harshs, for cash advanced by him lo pay the member- 
ship fee of K H. Davis, of Rutland, Vermont, the claim never having been 
paid by Davis. 

Communication from J. Sargeanl, Clyde, O., relative to violation of 
ml.-, by Sanford A Hughes, of Clyde, (>., was read and referred to pro|«r 
committee for further action. 

By request of H. Dewar, the report of the committee investigating charges 
preferred against San ford A Hughes, one vesr sgo was read, which brought 
out the fact that Sanford A Hughes were then notified thai further viola- 
tions of the Constitution and By-Laws would result in inflicting the |*n- 
alty laid down therein. 

of the s|sreial 
Ridge Marble 
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elation reconsidered the adoption 
Hiarge* preferred against the Blm 



Tbe committee then made the following detailed report whirb 
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lUlltlniro, !>.. atock and malarial afl»r liatin* d»* nulla* Dial lb*y tad l«™ oonticl*d of 
caltaln cbnr|e** |ir»f*l r-,1 a|[*lllal Ibaaa bv th - aaaoclatloa. 

Tu ll <-u*rK«a aald Bins Hid,.- Msrlila Co., wakaa III" following rrpllaa aa appaan In 
Ihr aubjolnad autftiMfil : 

"HI yon .-II l.. II. nli u A. 1.' nn 11 

Mr. Isrwnr alalaa thai lli«y fnrslabad .lock lo llanloli a I jam, u. 
i-l I lo lb„n» aodar a n.nlract mada balor* llanlon A U»ji>n «r.,r* i 

■•Wera youc 
lb* thaw, al«k 

Mr Dawai-I waa 

I - - *r ttal** llial hi* eoutrnct was to furnlab (baa. a»o*k for on* ytar Truan Ha data, 
• hlrh waa prior lo tlialr oontltllon, ' 'mad* nu »*tr cunllnj-l Willi lasts aftar Ibal Haw. 
Hnifluant* «r*ra mslsaa uanlad, an »lill(aliun .,u th*lr aid* lo kiljr all lb»J a«~l»d ,,f ua, 
t In. I nopurpoaaln «*• inward rlrcumtfniln*. in* rulnt ..fill, stars-tallon." 



Ma It tfaatomary In siak„ coalracla la ttita way V 
Mr. Pawar— II la In it, J bttilnaaa. 

Th» necoropanyltl*, Inllar la all Ilia atldaon* yiwir rommllt** liava aaainat ■ 
Marbl* CV. and bnilliara, Janjaa and t\ M. Haratia dacllnlax lo oftVr any I 
■„Btsnltta* It wllhuwt fiirtl,** at iib>ne* In llila rata, and Iharafnr* r»|Hill : 

To MifolHcvra «it<l meiruVra of Ou JMn/f ite* nasi OrnnUr IwaWrt- Atmcialion o/ <j*I<> 

Y"*r rotulultta* n|>polr>l*d lo taqtur* Intn cartaia rbttrart and apaclllestlooa pralerrad 
against th* Bio* Kid«* Marlila l'o„ bata Bad* ,1 lie Inoallxnllou of Ilia aana and And V 
aald Ulna Ride* Marbla 0m .. mad. a 
racalt In nollncatloii of Uia cos* 
toaall llanlaaft Lainon any 

Umon b» aald "'^J*'^, <V ' ta2Kla3lia^52rfaa?^ " 



a ooatrncl -lib Mratra II.nl..,, A. l*n,on prior lo lhair 
II., I, ofHaalou a Laiaim. and prior to bain* notlSsd not 
.rial. Wa rurthar and Ibal all stock aold to ll.nl.n 41 



p commit!**. 
I. H. Ktnai) 
I.. A. Minih W'ommllta*. 
J St-Hwaalt j 

The hill* of tlii* aforesaid investigating committee were rendered, 
amounting lo $44.>Vl, and ordered paid. 

It waa moved and carried that the secretary be paid (or any extra ex- 
pense he may incur in performing llie duties of hin office. 

\ visiting delegation from the Ontario, (Canada;, Marble and Granite 
I Valer*' Association, waa present, consisting of their president, Mr. J. fi 
tiibson, of Toronto; Mr. K M. Kumiss, their treasurer, from Hamilton ; 
J. W. Hutchinson, secretary, Aymler, and Mr. K. J. Sanderson, Orvilla, of 
their board of directors. They were introduced to the brethren by the 
1 expressed themselves aa being well pleased with the pro- 
They report the Onlari oa 



The D. H. Kanck I'ublishingCo., of Indianapolis, very generously offered 
to print in their journal StuME a full and complete report of our pro- 
ceedings, al«. our Constitution and By-Ijtws Inbisik fonii for distribution, 
without charge. 

This proposition was unanimously accepted, and the thanks of the asso- 
ciation extended to the company. 

After interesting remarks by the president, secretary and other members 
it was moved and csrried that the next meeting be held in Dayton, O., on 
the second Wednesday in February (12I, 

Association then adjourned mt die. 



(•ONMT'TUTIOJ. AXIi BY-LAW* OF THE MARIII.R AND liltANITK MAa> 
KBk' AHS(M IATIO!t t if OHIO, AIiOITKIi OCT. h, 18»ti; KEVISKD 

JULY 5, 1K87; RBVtSBSJt ly 12, \H**. 

7« Ihr ilnMr <wd CtmnU ItmlrrA a/ Okie 1 

^^11 K < ,,n-lilvition and B]r-La\wa oi our Stsitc Av-M iniinn an- herein set 
\ly forth, ami trni.1 Hit ir prim ipti* may inert the hearty approval of 
every manufacturer and denier. That what »e have done may still 
la- improved on there is no doubt As we grow in numbers and counsel to- 
gether we may see wherein Wt can revise our mU-* ami r.'i{iilntiiiii« to 
further advantage. What wi- have ilmie Wfl havcniincd to do in aei oriliuire 
with the principles of jilMliv ami right, ami fur tin- general of bnth 

brenctrn of thr trade. Our association i* not formed fur the ls-nefit of a 
few, hut for the mtitiuil In-netil iiml prnteiiion of every memU'r: all hjlfc 

,<>|iial rights iiud e,|iia] privileg*^; tl nly requirement made in that Voii 

shall do an honorable, uprii;ht bushics*. We hope the lime ianot far dis- 
tant when »iiiiilarorguni<ations will Is- formed inevcry stateof our Union. 
\lin>»t every branch of trade has an ai—iciation, and havejoineil together 
Int nutual Isnelil an<l protivtion. thin, is om- of the last to wheel into 
line, ami yet (here is no trade which stands in need of, or will Is? more brn- 
titeil by an iOMss-iation than our* may 1*\ 

To all retail dealers in Ohio we would «ay, weigh tln>e miilters well, and 
see if you do not think it will pay you belter to join us and give us your 
aid and inllucm e, help u», and thereby help yourselves. Come up nnd let 
i- counsel with ami ad vis, ,.,.1, „iher. 1st ua us and weed out the 
irri-gular practices that have Isvn working us so lilin li harm. 

We kofe every whoh-salc dealer who is doing a legitimate busim-ss in 
our -late may help us; we intend to stand by our friend.*: help tnVOM who 
help ua. |ly coming to our aid, and by refusing to sell to irregular, no- 
place dealers, you ran do much toward a reform that will save many thous- 



and* of dollars for yourselves. You will sell jusl a* many gissl, and 
to better men. Take hold of this matter along with lis, and you 
will see all I, ran, lu-* of our huaims* im-nlly improved, anil in a 
much more healthy condition. Our trade will have a financial and 0MB* 
mcrcial standing it din* not now occupy. 

To all those who contemplate purchasing cemetery work of any kind, 
we would say to you, should you receive a copy of this Isatk, fljQf Consti- 
tution and By- 1 jaws, we would kindly ask you to please read and examine 
the same carefully. We an- not a ring, or pool, as some very unprincipled 
men who pretend to Is* dealers may n'prcsrnt lo you that we are, consoli- 
dated together lor the purpose of extorting unreasonable priiss. for 

our work, for such i* not the case. Quite ll .ntrarv, we mean y,jT¥rrti«a 

to both our customers and ourselves again-t fmiul and unfair dealing; we 
mean gi«>d, square, honest work at fair prices. Unfair and unscrupulous 
methods of doing business will not Is- tolrrali-d by our association. Along 
with our rub* and regulations we hand you a list of our members, who We, 
every man. honorably hound and pledged to deal fairly by you. 

To our members we would say, be hopefol and encouraged. The dawn 
of better days is near lit hand; do not lose faith if all cannot be aeeom- 
plishwl at once; we shall will if we lull persevere. Ish-musc wc have built 
upon a foundation of sound principles; we have already done gissl, ami we 
can do more. 

Our next annual meeting will Is- held in Dayton, O., Feb. 1-, 18001 At 
all times we stand ready to give information, advice or assistance, and to 
aid any of our members w ho may call upon Us to the the full extent of our 
|h,w« i JAUH II A U*H A, President. 

HONKB M. Wihiiiarii, Secretary. 



CONSTITUTION. 
fRsalattd Jaly II. UK.] 

Ajrncui I. 

This asMs'iation shall be known as the M MtBI.F isnliB.IMTi: Dkai.kiim' 
Aksim lAtloS ok Ohio. 

AliTiri.i. II. 

The objwl of this association shall l>e the general improvement nnd ele- 
vation of the trade in all its department* ; the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions and intercourse, and the protection of purchasers from imposition 
pracliwl by illi-gitiinute and im-»|>onsible dealers. 

Artk i.e III. 

Any person or linn who has a iwahu shop or building for the purpose of 
manufacturing or dealing in marble or granite (or cemetery purpisac*,, by 
retail ; or wholesaler doing husincst in < »hio, can beeume a member of this 



AamrLi IV. 

Any [arson or firm who k.fA wholesale* and retails marble and granite, 
or either, cannot l„-i ,inie a member of this association, 
AsTTtCtjg V. 

The officers of this association shall consist of a president, four vice-presi- 
dents, one for each of the four districl- into w hich the state -hall Isdiv ttltsil ; 
a secn-lary, who shall also perform the duties of treasurer, and a Isiaril of 
din-etors/to i-onsist of nine member*. 

Artiixk VI. 

The offirers shall Is- clertisl annually by ballot, and shall serve until 
their siu-ccssors have l«-cn duly ehs't.^1 and ipialilied. 

AantCa.fi VII. 

The president shall i.resideal all ri-gular and culled imvtingsof the ns«i- 
ciatioii when pn-a-nt ; he shall have |s,wer to i-onvenc the Imard id di rec ti >rtt 
at any time and ptare, on business pertaining to the association. 

Arth i.k VIII. 

The vice-presidents shall assist the president in performing the duties, of 
his office whencallctl upon; they shall preside at all mwtings of director*, 
cnlltsl to meet in their rcs|»rctivc districts, with nit the powers and privi- 
leges conferred on directors. 

Article IX. 

The secretary shall keen a correct record of the priHscrdiitg* of all regu- 
lar or called meetings of thl* »s*,s-iation ; notify member* of I lie time 
and place of said meeting*, ami perform *uch other duties as hi- oHice 
rci-iins.. 

Aricu X. 

The ilutiiK of treasurer shall Is- performed by the s<*rretaiy. I It- shall 
properly aceoiin for all uicinls-rship ftni*. dues, fimw, ami all other motleys 
Is longing to the assiK'iation, and pay out the same only on the writtewjl 
order of the president. He shall give a bond satisfactory to the Ixoiril of 
director*, and at each regular mis ting shall render a faithful account of 
all receipts and expenditure*. 

\ktii i.i: XI. 

Five lueinlsr* of the hoard of directors shall la- selected from tilt- it I nil 
trade and lour from the wholesale trade. They must select one of their 
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number an their president, and one a* their secretary ; and they -hull 
erf«irn» the duties herein prescribed, and such other duties as the associa- 



than it in worth, cutting of prices, 
lai 



Article XII. 

The board of director* shall fill vacancies in the board oaiwil by death 
or otherwise, and shall investigate all charge* and complaint*. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

The meeting* of thia association shall be held annually, at such places 
as may lie determined by rote of the member*, and extra or »pecial meet- 
ing* may be eonrrned on a call signed by the president, secretary and one 
vice-president. 

Aim. ma xiv. 

All complaint* shall be made in writing to the president of the aawM-ialion, 
and accompanied by written evidence. If, in the opinion of the president, 
the investigation seems warranted by the evidence, he shall notify the 
proper vice-president and two members, who aliall meet at such lime and 
place an may be determined ti|M>n by the vice-president, to investigate and 
try the accused. These investigation* Mliall he conducted on strictly busi- 
ness principle**, with fninuw* and impartiality. No vice-president, nor 
member, ahull be permitted to investigate and try a caw if he is in any way 
either related to or interested in the plaintiff or defendant. They'shall 
render their decision, together with the penalty thev mav have dcu'rmined 
upon, if any, to the secretary, who ahnll nt once notify the members of the 
roault- 

AmcLi xv. 

Any membi-r of thia association found guilty of violating any of the rule* 
siiecihcd in the Ily-I.nwa nf this association Khali In- lined not to exceed 
three hundred doflara i$WHI), nor tcaa than twenty dollar. and for 

n-peatcd violation of the rules, may l>c ex|*-)led. 

If the board is called upon to investigate and trv a ilealer who i* not a 
member of this association, and limb, that be is doing business contrary to 
the rata of kim 1. 1 business principle* and fair dealing, the fine and penalty 
-ball be that tile member, of thin association, after being duly notifieii, 
-hall not well or furnish in any war anv kind of marble or granite to the 
accused, to la* used by him in hi. business. If said dealer make application 
to the president for a hearing and relief, and remit a fee of ten dollar. <?10|, 
In la- applied toward expense* of the aaaoeiation, the president -hall con- 
vene the proper committee in accordance with Article XIV, and if the 
accused pay such fine* or penalties an the board is warranted to asses, 
and render satisfaction to the association, the hoard shall cause the secre- 
tary to notify all member* of their decision ami findings. 

Article XVI. 

Any member ahull have the right of appeal from the decision of the in* 
vrstigating Ismrd of directors to the association at ils next meeting, pro- 
vided notice of such ap|H'al shall be given to the secretary, in writing, 
within ''"pJj u,Ur lhr •"'eisioti; » majority vote aliall re|>eal or 

Article XVII. 

The fee for membership of retail dealers shall la- three dollar* (SS), and 
the annual due* four dollars I'M), and the fee for membership of wholesale 
dealers shall he fifteen dollars l$l"il, and the annual dues (en dollars < $Hli. 
The fee for membership must accompany the application, and the dues 
shall he payable semi-annually, in advance, on the first days of January 
and Ju y. All members in arrears for dues for one year, after due notice 
of such arrears, shall be dropped (mm membership, and shall only Is.- re- 
instated by making application to the secretary and the payment' of one 



BY-LAWS. 

K. . ruHKl Jul. II. ISM | 

Section 1. No member of this association shall pay any rebate to any 
purchaser of cemetery work, nor shall he allow more than the wholesale 
■•rice for any marble, limestone, or any material in the rough, in payment 
for cemetery work. 

Her. '1 No member -hall Use any stilwtitutc for the material he sells, nor 
represent any material for what it is not ; nor shall he sell marble for gran- 
ite. He shall in every case perform hi* contract with his customers. 

Sec. X Everv member of this association shall have a substantial foun- 
dation under all work that he erects, whenever a foundation is necessary. 

Sec. 4. All members or firms shall be re»|H(nsible for the acts of their 
agents, or other employes, in matters pertaining to their legitimate business, 
and shall hold themselves accountable therefor. 

See. 5. Any wholesale or retail dealer, member of this association, who 
may he found guilty of selling marble or granite to any retail dealer who 
is not eligible to become u member of this association, shall be expelled, 
and only be reinstated by paying such fine as the hoard may luesns against 
him. Any retail dealer who may lie found guilty of buying any material 
from a wholesale dealer who is not eligible to la-come a memla-r of this 
association, shall be fined as the hoard mav direct. 

Set-, fi. Anv member or firm refusing to par his or their just debt* to 
any other member or firm of this association, shall be expelled, if proven 
Kttiltv, from this asruH-iatioii. 

See. 7. No memlx-r of this association shall OK any unfair means to 
•♦cure trade, either bv misrepresenting the material used or the quality ol 
work, or by attacks oil the character or di alings of any other member ..( 

"1, in every case, be fully and faith- 



Sec. 8. Selling cemetery work for lr 
asking first one pri<-e and then offering for a less price, using unfair 
to secure sales, slandering competitors, picking out objections loaeo 
tor's work, shall not be practiced by members of this association. 

iv of the foregoing ac tions where penalties are 
1 three hu 



S»:<\ !». A violation of 



not specified, the board of directors shalffiuenot to exceed three hundred 
dollars l&'tOOj, nor leas than twenty dollars i$2IJi, and may expel the ac- 
cused member or member*. 

Kw. 10. Tin- action and decision of the members of the board of diree. 
tors selected in accordance with Article I I of the Constitution of this asso- 
ciation shall have the same effect as if the whole board were present. 

Sec. 11. An expelled member may lie reinstated by the concurrence of 
a majority vote of the association. 

Si. VI. All members shall give the preference in business dealing* to 
members or firms belonging to this association. 

Sic. IK This association pledge* its support to individual member* nr 
firms who lafter careful examination by the investigating committee! arc 
found to Is- unjustly affected bv any combination, or in any other way 
prevented from the pm-icr conduct of their business. 

Sue. 14. All applicants for membership must have the recommendation 
of one dealer, member of this association, and make application to the 
secretary in the following form: 

APPLICATION roR MEMBERSHIP. 



.Oh! 



7b the 1l$etr»<uui Memlmt of Ov Marbif and liranitt /Want' Amociatum <■/ 

-Mir,.- 

The undersigned marble and granite dealer. . of this 

place, desirous of becoming member of vour association have 

read your Constitution and By-Laws, and do hereby pledge that ...will 

comply with their renuircmcnl* as far as it is in . . .*. power » i to do. 

also give you. .. .pledge that will, in buying or selling material used 

in our business, K ive memla-r* of this association the preference whenever 
it does not conflict with the strict rules of trade. Inclosed von will find 

$ the amount of membership foe ; and the secretary of the association 

is hereby authorized and instructed to place name upon the roll of 

metnlx-rship, should be found to l» eligible applicant . 

[Signature] 

Ik-commended by 

Sec. 15. No member of this association w ill be -H-rmiltcd to make an 
indefinite contract, or agree to furnish to any dealer an indefinite amount 
of material of any kind, marble or granite, unless it shall Ire provided in 
said contract that' in ease either partvto said contract I*- convicted by this 
as ociation for any violation of its rules, then sa : d contract shall Ik- null 
and void. 

Sec Hi. Should a member sell his marble and granite biisincs*, he may 
Is- considered an honorary member of this association, and no dues In- re- 
quired in* him. Should lie re-engage in the business, he shall be considered 
a member bv paving dues only. 

Sec. 17.' Cushing's Manual shall govern the | 
all meeting* of this association and board of directors, when it i 
conflict with any rub* of the association. 

Sec. IX. It is provided that any propose! change in the Constitution 
or Hy-l,aw*ean Ik- made at any regular or called meeting of thb. ass.K-i.-i- 
lion'by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members present. 

ORDER OK III SINEHS. 

1. Calling .if the roll of officers and member*. 

'1. Kcading of the minutes. 

3. Consideration of applications for membership. 

•I. Report of directors. 

.'». Kc|sirl of secretary and I 

6, lb-port* of commitb-e*. 

7. I'nfinishcd business. 
». New bu.in 



Oils association ; and all 
full orm.il. 



o. 



first District — A. J. ROBgRTSO*. SUdsi, O. 
SKoad nutrtct-JOsEPII CAttABKLl.t. nsvsl.od. O. 
Third District— C. M. HARSH A. IIIIMssn. 0. 
Fourth lurtrtet-RIM-IIE BlTRBKLI.. N.« Lsilnglo*. U. 
Sttrttarvann TroMMWr- HOMER M WOODARD. iVIaiab... 0. 

Boon* nf IHncl -an: 

lb.. L. 8li..nf, *"»»«. L A Umn Uar ,, in . : o. 

MEMBKRs. 
I»TmmVs<iJ« Dralert 

Aassrir.o M»rtt» c» , M«ri*lt», 0» r 
Bln» RW»» M»rU«Co., ilnclaaati, 0. 
B...I1I Brw , <(ir»*U». Static), I oan. 
|e,» vr ,, R c. A < >•.. (Or.alU-l, MOTlt-'ller, Vt. 
CsrnM.V K.l... flirsnUsl. Bsrrs, Vj. 
. ..clDastMIwriU MmM« tV, Oaotawtb " 
.-|,„sm,U. Cli.rU I MMbU. ..d llrwi.l. .ad la. 
lu.ual.srtv A. LU.I lM.rl.1.). V- tort I ll». 
Dunlin. A Uonl... (Oraall**, l>*"s, VI. 
rt.us W II (Msrbh.1, B»ltlm»r«, Md. 

K.ea iKSrtl * Co , Kir. \ » *M«lr. R I 

K.Iou»ti .V M.ruock 



Or. 1, nsM-Tij. » ■• 

k,<ir..llT), tssatli I4»I«J. M *** 
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Jnaaa Broa . fGraalta anil Walauil, Hoatoa. 
Tha I ja.au Blr»i.« Oo lMnrl,H, It.rHsnl.o 
Mill,.. I>>lwri A Co. (Oraall.l. * alb uulncj, 
" lOr»iillri, concord. N. II 
. iMartibM. Clor.aa.tl. O 



IVrrr, W II |C 
Haiti*. W. M i! 

*I,.M... A No.. iM.ll.U-l. Waal Hull-Dd. VI. 

Qo (H.rM. I .oll».|.»l.r..rill.lMl|r1, New York I'll,. 
I. J.r lM.rl,l.aud(;rnnli*aD„liw,.rt»Tof*l*l«.r,,, Burton, W.~ 



T.Ur A C«, I 



T..ml,w a c 'Matl..*a»ilGrsall.nn.l 1»| 



Vslldo MatU* I n., Vale llatao, VI 



l imn. Italy, 
Abardsasi. Keotlas.l. 
Bt«lou, Nim 



York fill. 



ll.ob.mro. A Co , C«„l„„ 
lltonai, K . l.*nc**1<>r 
llunii.ll. I>. M.. Htbolia 
II, irr.il. ll.sha. Now Uilncton. 
<*aral*'ll. Jo**t<h, ITscs-lan,! 
Colon MonumonUI A Mailt. 1 Co., Cantos 
I'runirln*. M II , Alton, 
linila, A. H , WunlBit n C. II 

IWBoV llr<>* , GmSllTln 
K.rhh n-n. Martin, t'lsc'linstl. 
rial, A ll»lh»»«j. Pi,|U«. 
rnck. IIoh d, fointabw*. 

limataall A ii. •• •• 

llarnaittoB, II . Marjatll,*. 
H.rrti, J. W.. nidlkolB.. 
lUUcr, J I.., Nspstlson. 
Ilallar, J. II.. I ... » 
II... t,.. C M . Htllsboro. 
llsr.ha, Jatn«*. Clrrlniillo. 

Ilmhi. IV, K , Wlll9lU|Ct,r>. 

Morale. J. Vcnnillioo 
Jobaaon A Hands, Kit tin 
J.,Kn,« A Sbia-rsakar, IW...I., 
k>lb>) A Bantaal, «|.<ln|[»lcl.l 

-. A , - 



Lloyd Broa , Tobdo. 
I..miic A Csldwall. Jarkaon. 
Mr Ko, |i I, St Hon, Plr|U*. 
MrKnlfM A Mtnlth, Norwsl 
Marca .Ia4x.li, I.oh>l„n. 
Martin A Oaroll. Irnyloo 
Maton. II A , Canal Winch 
Millar, W. W.. Ml Varoon. 
Mnnra. I- A , Zaliaalllut. 
Morl.y. J S. Andoiar, Aahlabutn c 
Miara, T. <" . Clataland. 
B..b*rtson, A J . gldaajr 
s.rr. ••>... J, Ill da 
S liaratti. Jacob, Lsbanon, 
8h>a, William, Sbln*}. 
Sli.Mloa. A. II.. Alllaora 
M lin. W II . Waoaaon 
Hlanllanit, Tboa M , Itayton. 
Tbon. Jobs, TidBn. 
Tb.rtnaa, J. J. t Wellington 
rndsrb.il. r W , KltrU. 
IVatia, Ilia*., c-jlarabaii. 
Wllllauia. I.. I . . arabrktfn. 
Wliii.. ts.rt. K-aion. 

Wolf A ' 
H.iaaat M , Colon 
WUMmirn, 



M. th>naM A Hnrbaa Klraall.l, Hart*. VI 
Prk. A Co , H.UII MatbU and Uraaila Isssl.n. < IrcWallla. O 
l~lrr>|.i«i, 

E II. Ilarla, I • I VI 

0. W Donalds, I'lar* ,.» Raalnaaa I'nknawa , 

laaac Y Jatlklaa, KMail Marl. *■ and Granlla la-.l.r , (lab Hill, U. 

Ptodncata' Marbla Co.. of Rutland, Vt. 



eiHTOKIAI. IillSKKVATIONrt. 

Tli<';. rw.i>«>!iofllii-c.mv«-nl.iiiMW<.u , il«»m|iari' favorably with any tasty 
of men of any caling. 

The newasily of "hiring a hall" farther rrmoTtxl (mm the din of the 
■IIMl wan lure Dldl |iiiinfully evitlpnU 

Mr. Jainea Sharkey, of Br.«.klyn, N. Y. U not a very btg man pliy.ii nlly, 
hill he i« "huainea." from the irroiinil up We want to tan- a little more of 
hi* .1, ■termini <l afiirit in the National Aiouwintitin. 

.Mr. .lame* llnralia, who |itxxidtil over the tlelilaTationa of In.lh eonven- 
titina, tlilfnifletl the |«a»iti >n hy ii title rant spirit anil a teahma intereal in 



bb twOmgt The Ohio VaVjocUUM bxMwftd UkU in ohooiiaaj Hwb a 
.or itn prwiiliitK i flicer. 

Hon. A. J. Holn rtM.n.i.f Sidney , I ) . i* in|auaitinn In do yeoman aerviiv 
(or the deiilera of I Miio, in ptialiiiiK through prn|a r prok-etive leKialalinii. 
It i» fortunate that ant-h an earneat uiid itifluenlial aTi'ntlenian can l« 
I on to use hit- IktI enileavim in that direetion nt thia time. 



I hie would not aup|nwe tradiwmen whiaa' everyday experience ia with the 
-.rrowful aideof life, would have mueh of the jovial apirit left in them. It 
may m-ciu m>, hut it is not a fai t. Next to the undertaken, we hare never 
met acul'cction of men more hilarioua'y joyful than thi» collection of 
tolllla.li.lH-a 

Mr. Homer M. Wmidartl, twrri'lary of the Ohio Aaaa iation, prisH'tita in 
hia enthiiainam for the work, a aph ndid example of the loyal member. It 
ia a hard t:i-k one taken U|nm himaelf to do the clerical work for a hundred 
men. Xo one who Ima never filled aueli an office has any idea of the 
cnormoua iiil».ratt,u ln-,1 to it. Mr. Woodanl'a re]«jrt« are mmlela of nyatem- 
■tic and exprtwivf compilation. 

Mr. H. f>. I'ieriT, the genial secretary of the National Asoocinli ia a 

worthy "lala.rer in ihe vitieynnl," or, more propi'rly, perha|w, the 
ninrlilevnnl. He ha* the l.uaineas of hia office completely in hand. It 
would !«■ a difficult mailer, indeed, to find aaccrvtarv more nearly approach- 
inp the ideal officer than thin iri-ntlemnn. It U to be retrretted that the 
aaaoeiation, wh.ao-miuter spirit he i«, should not In- in condition to aiiitably 
reward him for his arduous M-rviism llul it will come to pass, we feel 
assured, when this will k- clianp-.l. The work he ia doing will he fruitful 
of pssi results. Karmsl elTort on the part of the individual U the inspira- 



tion thai ipiickeiia coiicerU-d action. AsMn'ialioiia are la.und to pnrs|n r 
when Iheenerxiea of such men as Mr. I'ierec are enlisted in tlu ir lo lialf. 

A » in all assm ialioiis, so was apparent here, there were inilividnal. who 
were anxiotia to secure the weight of associated action to uawist their |«r- 
soiialgrievaiicist against amemlH-r. It was a pleasing fact that the conserva- 
tive, just eh til were all-|aiwerfii', however. Koltowing a man with false 

accusations, Immd u|>on imaginings that he is not iir. straight as Ihe moral 
law, are the very acts thai will undermine and destroy lltoc anwa ialionn. 
Imlultitable evidence should be re.|uiretl, Indore a charge In- laid against 
a member in official form. A man's commercial character should In/ an 
sacred from the crowd as his moral character, nnd neither should Ik- im- 
pugned, without the plainest evidence of capability. Any other course is 
contemptible and c iwardlv. 



THE NEW ENGLAND DEALERS. 

In laal month'* Sn s t. appeared the official call for the convention of 
New Kngland dealer* to meet at K'llland on the 24th till. 

l'rior k> the aaaemblinK of the convention at the Hirdwell llouae, the 
visitors inspected the quarries, and mills at l'roctor and YYeat Kutland. 
For the following detailed report of the proceedinga we are indebted to the 
IkiUy Uenil-I, of Rutland : 

Mr. Jamea V. Brrnnan, of Peterborough, X. H., chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangement*, rapped to order altout 8 o'clock. He *uted that 
nothsra of the meeting were sent to 175 dealers, and response* were received 
from about one-half. Mr. Krcnnan stated that it was the largest gathering 
of representative marble men ever held in Xew Kngland. On motion of 
K. C. Cartridge, Mr. lirennan waa made chairman. On motion of John S. 
Treat, Kib;rt L. S uids of Cambridge, Mann., waa elected secretary. Mr. 
lirennan upokc of Ihe object of an association and thought that one wou>d 
be a benefit to every dealer who wan a member. Mr. S. Moslin, of Hart- 
ford, Conn,, moved that an amnwiation be formed, and it waa WO vot«d. A 
constitution and by-law. which had te>n prepared were read and acted 
upon aeparately. At lOo'clcek lfi article* had been adopted, when the 
meeting adjourned until 7:311 o'clock A. M. The name adopted is "The 
Ketail and Wholesale Marble l>calera' Association of Xew Kngland and 
the Province*." The object of the am eialion is for the general improve- 
ment of the trade in all its departments, the cultivation of friendly rela- 
tion* and the protection of member* of the association and their patron* 
from imposition* practiced by illegitimate and irresponaihle dealers ; also 
to secure advantages which the dealers as individuals could not obtain. 
A i tide 3 provides that any linn or person in New Kngland or the Provinces 
who own* or leases aahop for a term of not less than a year for the manu- 
facture and sale of marble and ha* marble work of a value of not lea* than 
$300 mar become a member of the association. The officer* are a preai- 
l vice-president*, secretary and treasurer, and a board of directors 
3-5, five from each of the Xew Kngland states and live from 
The annual meeting of the association will be held on the 
fourth Wednesday in July. The membership fee for retail dealer* i*to ha 
Si and the due* $1; of wholesale dealer* fl.'i for membership fee and $10 
for the annual dues. 

At a meeting on Thursday morning the remaining articles of theconati- 
Uilian were adopted, as were also the by-law*. It was voted that a com- 
mittee nf three be appointed by the chairman, of which he shall lw one of 
the mrnib'r*. to take into consideration the constitution and by-laws, anil 
to report at the next annual meeting any amendment* deemed advisable. 
The committee appointed conaisu of Stephen Muslin, of Hartford, Conn., 
William llsnley.of Harre Plains, Ma**., and J. F. Ilrennan.of Peterborough, 
X. H. The Bi, ,ciation then proceeded to the election of officer*, with the 
following result : 
President, Stephen Moalin, of Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary and treasurer, William llanley, of Harre Plains, Mas*. 
It was voted that the chair appoint a committee of two from each state 
and two front the province* to nominate rice-preaidenU and an executive 
committee, a* provided by the constitution. The committee soon re,K,rle.l 
Ihe following named per*..n» to serves* offieent and the report was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Jtfnunr-Vice-presid.m X. F. Sawyer, of Itiddeford. Directors -(;«,. 
Hitdgson, of Alfred, S. ,1. Nason, of South Berwick, F- M. Thomtm, >n> „f 
Portland, Ambrose Fogg, of Bangor, W. H. Turner, of Augusta. 

Anr //uiir/atAtVe- Vice-president, Sidomon F. Foye,of IVtrer. l^irectors 
John S. Treat, of Portsmouth, John F. Morrill, of Uaconia, John F.ruery, 
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of Great Falls, Geo. A. Cutnin':ng>«,of Concord, Jinn 1". Brcnnan of, l*eter- 

IVnwsr- Vice-president, (^o. C. Underbill, of Rutland, hirectors — K, 
D. Proctor, of I'roctor, Franklin Barney, of Springfield, Dan. K. Hall, of 
Rutland, \V. II. FullerUra, of Manchester, II. ('. Soper.of West Randolph 

MuoMuitfi -Vice-president, John Kclley, of Weynioulh. Hirectors - 
K. L. Sends, of Cambridge, A. ('. K inner, of Milford, N. ('. Matthew*, of 
Winchcndon, f>ao. Wall, of Worcester, John I>. Allen, of Boston. 

HMc Nnnd-- Viceprcsidcnl, B. G. Toy*, of Providence. I'irectors — 
(.'.Harrington, of Warren, J. H. Cartwell.of Newport, li. W. Green, of 
Woonsocket, A. T. l-'arnliaoi, of Providence, N. Noyes, of Westerly. 

( timcriicKi — Vice-president, C. P. Burnbam, of Hartfonl. Oireclora — 

C 8. Davip, of Nlaulic, George ('. Arm*, of Bristol, Phillips, of New 

Haven, (' larle* Jackaor, of Walcrbury, J. K. Pine, of Winsltd. 

For Ike t twiner*— Vice-president, James K. Slantoo, of St. John, N. 11. 
Irireclor* t'herlrs < 'sirup, of Charlotte, P. E. I., G. A. Sanfonl.of Hali- 
fax, N. S., J. a Heatoo, of St. John, N. P.. Oldham Whitman, of Bridge- 
town, N. 8., John Moore, of Fredericton, N. B. 

Il was voted that the treasurer furnish bonds in the amount of three 
hundred and fifty dollars (|350) to the satisfaction of the president, forth* 

It was voted that the president be the custodian of the association's 
money until the treasurer give the bond required as aforesaid. 

It was voted that J. F. Brcnnan, of Peterborough, be appointed a com- 
mittee to procure the printing of the constitution, the list of members and 
the ofliceis of the association, for distribution. 

It was voted that J. F. Brcnnan, of Peterborough, N. H., and K. K, 
Sand?, of Cambridge, Mass., of the preliminary committee on organiiation, 
be reimbursed for all necessary expenses incurred in providing for the or- 
ganiiation of this association. 

It was voted that the association join the National Marble and Granite 
Itealers' Association, and that it send eight delegates to the national oon- 
ventiontion, to be held at Buffalo, N. Y-, in August next. Tlte following 
delegates were elected : E. B, Morse, of Rutland, Vt., R. 0. Mowers, of Mont- 
pelier, Vl., V. V. Partridge, of Proctor, Vu, George E. Royce, of Rutland, 
Vt. Stephen Moslio, of Hartford, Conn., John 1>. Allen, of Itoeton, Mass., 
J. F. Hrennan, of Peterborough, N. II., J. I>. Sleeper, of Ktuland, Vt. 

It was voted that said delegates respectively be authoriied to ap|K>int 
allematea to attend said convention in their stead, if they are unable to 

It was voted to meet next year at 8pring6eld, Mass 

On motion, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

WKIUAI, Triers an paMlsliad In Induaapolts. lad . and CMoasu. III. journals aall«d 
Brims and the ltrinrttr. dadteatsd u> Iks Interests ol Uigs* sasaswl la Iks producing, 
working and aslng of atooo, martils and sranlte, and 

Wmskbas. Said Journals araof bleb lltararr msclt and contain lnfurotaUou ralnabio 
U) nil deft-on. uisrsfors. be It 

/teaotonj, That ws, the KoUJl and WlMilasalo Marftla Healer*' AkhkUUh ot Nsw 
Kaataai) and ina Prorlaee*. sirs our tu-artr indorsement to there Journal!, and cordially 
rr<M(tiajef>it tb«m to alldaalara. 

It was unanimously retnlvcd that the hearty thanks of the association 
are due to Governor Proctor for his thoughtful generosity and kind atten- 
tion to the members on this trip, and to the Vermont Marble ('.,., Sheldon 
& Son*, the True Blue Marble (V, Ripley Sons and Gilson A Woodfin, who 
contributed so much to their entertainment and pleasure. A la», to Land- 
lord Carpenter for the kind attention received at the llardwell House. 

On motion, the convention adjourned «uie,r.>. 



A GENEROUS OFFER. 

They were riding together in the mooulight, and he waa trying 
hard to think of aomething pleasant to say. All of a audden he 
gave a little shiver. 

"Are you cold, Miaa Hattie V he asked anxiously. "I will put 
my coat around you if you like." 

"Well, yes," said abc, shyly, with another little shiver, "I am 
a little cold, I confess ; but you needn't put your coat around me. 
One of the sleeves will do."— SonvrviUe Journal. 



Edison's agent— "Wouldn't you like to buy a phonograph ? It 
will store up everything you nay and repeat it to you. Want one V 
Omaha man— "No ; got a wife."— Ww rForW. 



CARRARA MARBLE. 

^THE center of interest of the marble trade of the: world is at 
^ (.'arrant, Italy. Here is found not only the best and purest 
marble hut it is in the greatest abundance. When we eiicnk of 
Carrura marble wc thiuk of the white, or statuary marble, which i* 
s«) famous, but in the Carntra region is fouudstouc of many vary- 
ing colors known by many ilifTerent names. The whole range of 
the Appcuines is very rich in deposit* of marble but the center 
of intercut is, as said before, Carntra. In the country immediately 
uniiind this point there are 550 quarries of which all but two 
belong to the Carrara district proper. Tlte annual production of 
this district ut 170,000 tons. The quarries are simply so manv 
holes cut iuto the sides of the mountains. The stone is loosened 
by the ordinary process of blasting and the marble is theu allowed 
to slide down the mountain by its own weight. This is the cause 
of great waste, much of the ><tone being badly broken by the fall 
and rendered unfit for shipment Theu it causes flaws and vents 
which develojie in the working. 

These quarries have been worked since 28:1 B. C. soon after the 
country fell into the hands of the ltonmns. Since that time most 
of the l>c»t works of art have Ixscn carved from stone from this 
region. The statuary marble needs no description. The beet is 
of an even while tone with a slightly yellowish tinge. It comes 
also in a sugary white tint, but this is unfit for statuary purposes, 
in that it is liable to strains and rapidly falls into decay. It is 
soft and easy to work and is often selected for this reason for uses 
to which it should not be put. 

There U produced iu this region a marble of dark blue color 
with veinings which diflfer but little in cnlor from the ground. It 
is known iu England as Dove marble. It is used but little. The 
marble known us "Herravezota Breccia" comes from this region. It 
wis used in the decoration of the Paris Grand Opera House. In the 
valley of the Stazzeme is found a beautiful greenish white marble 
which through the blending of the green and white tints, produces 
a very beautiful effect. It is, however, rarely found of compact 
texture. One of the lmist beautiful stone* has a ground varying 
from a cream white to a yellowish brown, marked with purple 
veins with here and there a greenish tinge. It is often used for 
the panels of walls ami produces an exceedingly rich effect. 

The "Porter marble" comes from Porto Venere. The ground 
is of it rusty black with spots of light brown. The veius run 
from white through every shade of yellow to dark brown. The 
marble known as Verd Antique comes from this region. This 
stone is very even in quality and Iwauliful in coloring. There 
urc other varieties of stone Umj numerous to lie mentioned. As 
said before, this whole range of mountains is extremely rich iu 
marble. It is here iu inexhaustible quantities. Were it worked 
by improved methods and taken to the seashore with less waste, 
the effect upon the murhlc market would he appreciable. 

The iieople of this region arc n rude, hardworking nice. They 
work for small wages and through loug hours. The qnarry owner 
coutntcts with a '•boss" to get out the stone for a certain price. 
The boss in turn hires his men and superintends the work. It is 
considered a dangerous business from the slate of the quarries. 



"You have a very large mouth," remarked a Williamstown deu- 
list to a lady. 

"Indeed !" waa the indignant response. 

"Yea," pursued the dentist, "while I have been filling this tooth 
of voura my operations have extended over an acher." 
There waa no furUier use for ether. -BrotA/.wf TMc. 
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REGENT PATENTS. 

iwck or jult a. ikh«. 

S.i a^.i.U- it.' • rr.l .in; *i .! i'i.lu .( M a< !• Krauk 51 1. an. I 

Alfred H. M**cb, <T**ela«d, O. Filed Jan.i, 




Claim.— In • elone and ore pnlvarttlng machine, an outer shell provided wiih pltui h»v- 
log corrugations throughout a portion of lb«lr length, lh« remaining portion being pUin.au 
Inner •bell provided with like plate* adept") t . ruUta In lb* outer shell, wLtpI.j one 
portion of the pUtee i« utilised fur crushing (lie malarial an*] tbe ..th-r portion for pulver- 
Uiug, n***t fort*. 

ISlJUK Of JTI.Y 10, 1»ks. 
No. StiS.Kf*- Heating-Tackle, Jemrw T. II a oi bay. Pittsburg, Pa. fMAll H, IKHT. 




Clara.— !. In ■ fcuMMgyf IllMti Hi" combination r.ftbe sprock*«-whe*|, • worm and 
gear usechanUm far rotating enld wheal, and a chain r*»*'n« annind the snrorkat-wbeal, 
and having oua and c«nn*> li-d In Ibe frame of tbe sprocket. wheal . mid worm and gr-ar 
mechanism serving not only to rota I* the sprocket-wheel, tint alao a* a t1<ip for holding 
ib> Inad at mnj daetrabl* point, substantially aa aet forth. 

lit a portable bulling tackle, Ibe combination of a sprocket-wheel, a wortu^nd-goa 



met danism for rotating aald w bawl, a powrr. whorl n»o.tatml on Ilia shaft of tlta worm and 
bating a ipeew-oonnartlou to aald abaft, aud a power 'Connection tbereto through Inter- 
p«s*d K-aring, substantially a* e*t forlb. 

3 la a portable boutling Uckls. tba combination of the aprockwt- wheal, a norm and- 
g*nr m«rhanism for rotating eald wheel, a power-wheel and a pinion looaaly mo* n lad on 
the ebaft gf Ibe worn, suitable gearing connecting tbe pinion and powsr eb«J, and a 
movable key for locking eltber tbe pinion or power- wheal to tbe abaft of tbe worm, sab 
etaat telly aa eat forth. 

No. !M.,i,.i..--r.,ir.iH .itn.ti lor ArtlSdel Marble Leon Van Han Slaen, Lankan, Brussels, 
Hrlghio. riled Srpt. lb, ls»7. Patented in IVIglam May l\ INH6; In Rueeia, (W, II 
and O. IM, In Franc*. Jan. ti, lWff; In Austria-Hungary, Jan. 8, 18*7. and in luly 
Jan. 10, lill 

CljMw.— I. A composition forming artificial marble, consisting of plaster of parte or 
gyptom end a liquid compound of glue, roaln, turpentine, and water, substantially aa 

eel forth. 

2. A composition forming artificial marble, consisting of pUater-or-parte or g)peuut, 
gloe, rutin, turpentine, a coloring-matter, and water, soUtautlallj a* described. 

I.WE or JCL.Y 17. IHHB. 



No. ;tm,:il3.— (Mono rheanehng Machine Cyrel W. Green, Wret Itntlaud, Vt . aealguor 
ofone half lo Huqcad M. Sehetl. same place, riled Dec XT, IW7. 




Ctatw.— I. A turn* channeling marhins cotuposad of a stationary track, a carriage hav- 
ing tarryiDg-ailf*. wilb wbtwlt mounted oil aald track, cranka or serafi trios on one of 
aald ailea, tbe motor on th« carriage, conu*ct*d with lh» rranka or errantries, levere for 
reverting Ibe valve-motion of tbe motor, and cutter* sustained rigidly on the carnage, 
substantially aa deecrlbed and diova. 

% Tbe oombtnailon of tbe track a a, carriage A , mounted on aald track, the cutler bare 
B K, supported movably longitudinally on Ibe carriage and provided with racks d if, shaft* 
1 1 pivoted t» tbe carriage, pinion* g* a* ou one end of tbe tbafte, engaging tbe rack* d cf, 
ralcbel-wheala D I», eoiuimt«d to ibn op|«j»lt«r enda of Ilia iihafta, Wver* //, plvoiad lo Ih* 
rarrtaga. p»»l»i/t/, nonaecle<l to the lever* and aogaging lh« ratcbnt-wbaala, and Inclln** 
h A in th» path of tlia carriaga and in pueltlofli to be *ucouoler*d by lb* fn*e eade of Ibe 
lever*//, eubetanllally aa and for tbe pnrpoea *el forth. 

9. Tbe combtnailon of the track a a, carriage A, pivoted with a driving aile i. eftgioea 
K K ou Ibe cairlage and conuected with tbe driving aile, llnka It, connected with Ibe 
valve-geari ol tbe en|rlne*. ei> p« m m in the path of the carriage, a lover for shifting aald 
link*, and a path-bar adapted to <ome In contact with the aforesaid slop* lu tbe travel of 
Ilia carriage, and thereby actuate the aald aliiftlug-lever, autalaullally a* aet forth. 

I In cotuhliiatiou wilb the track-rallejt a, toruiad w ilb Ibe horUotilal flanga*ti'a', iba 
carriage A, having rarrf lug-ail**, with w baala aiouiile*! on the afvrtwaid rail*, the abaft 
K. jowrMWdon tba rmrriaga parall*) with lb* axla, and rollara e C on »a»d ebafi, leering 
with their peripberie* on tha nmler elite of the afurvwald flange* of tbe track-mile, and the 
cutter-bar* B B, eeenred to tbe carriage, fnlwlanllally at date rl bed and ebown. 

issi k or J1TLT !M, IMA. 

No. :i»*6,»AV— Limekiln. Karooat Solvay. Brw^eelt, Balgium atalgtmr to lb* Ho|tay 
Prure** <U>mp*ay, Syracuse. M. Y. m»d March Hi, Use. Patented In Belgium Aug. "5;. 
lWfT. Mo. Te.fiTj; In rranoe Aug. a%M89, No. 1 Hi .607. and In KnglandOct. 1, 1-47. No. 




t'l.Ain. I. Tbe contbinatlon, wilb a limaklln, of a retolvlugdbik placed In tbe bottom . »f 
Ibe kiln and provided with tn»ent fur forcing Ibe lime gradnatly from the eenter to Ui«t 
h iMtor edge of the dltk, tnbttantially at and for Ibe pnrpote aet forth. 
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2. Tli* combination, »»lb a limekiln, of a r*vu|tltt)( conical diak (o th* bottom of Hi" 
kiln baring « hortiontal innnltr dang*, taagaat wing* tm tan Ing lb* malarial out to and 
npoa th* aanuUr flange, and a tir»[»f to • »*»ip th» lim* off aald tlaag* »t Hi* po<nl uf 
dtecbarg*, ■ufealanliallj mm and far In* puryo»* i-t forth. 

S- Tb* combination,, *|th n limi-klta having Urn tni»*r aid** mad* vertical *t th* |ow*r 
*nd, *r ar*,tdvin ( diak In trt* low*r part of tt.-- kiln f.»f autom*nc*Uy discharging th- 

mat*rtai, wMfinny mmi R** tfe* parpo** ««t r..ni». 

4. Tbf mmb^iiattnn. with » Hiu*«ita bavin* In tvwmr and wad*- air-tight, of an air 
tdaet pip** Introduced Into Ih* lower ••nil of tb» kiln, ant having a di«:harg* ai>*tle ur 
con* .'«' conn^cPsI to tti# blaat pipe an. J etteniUd .ip Into tfa» cunter uf th* «barg* 
nnder operation, anbitaulUliy aa iIiowq abd dr*crlh*rj. 

',, If.r coNiMniitl. n, witL t limekiln A n i >u ■ pi Jn tin| int-i th)l |i - M I M|*l |MM* 
of a».l connected loan air-Ma**, and a rata) via*, M enrroandmg tb* MM Ml *4apl*d 
to MMlMMrtf *ork tb« Lot* ..utwird to • llMMtM flat, .nbatantlnlly a* Ml Mj 
if ■-■ turpoa* forth. 

■klMiMI »l«f»a iUwIng MacM-** William Flynti, York, N. Y» MNJMf 

na* half to T«add.a. A. Ja. Van... .am* pi*** KihJ 17. IMT. 




('lain. — Th* comhtnatlon, with tb* reciprocating taw of a aton* -tawing machine a»d 
bearing' platen, inhalant tally at ap*xlR*d, fattened at conv*nl«nt dtttant** along tb» 
•si**- of i.iM aaw, of a cylindrical rod ••steading ibrnngh tb* whole length of tb* odgeof 
tak) taw, ■» on a l ad In hearlnga on th* aaab of aald aaw, running la beartngt In aald bear- 
lajr-platM upoa lb* edge of Mid .aw. armed with diamond- bnrt and limltarlf hard MW M, 
revolving contlnoou'ly In on* direction around Itaown m i, an » lug length vie* with aald 
aaw In Ua reciprocating motion, and being guided by thftald an* and tb* tald bvarInK' 
plaloa In th* adjo ttwr#of, forming th« cattlng-ad^* <>f nald uf, ■nbitantlally aa and for 
th* piirpHM a*t forth 

No.3*.iVa— MMMtotMJ Macbln*. Tbaddrqi A. Jatkaon, N*« York, K. Y. FU«1 

An*. I?, mt 




Plm I. Tbnr»tnbin»l(<i«, with a wliaal rotulvlni* upon a thaft and luring an *cc*ntrlc 
p»rlpb*rjr,uf an t»«rlllatiof !•*•» atlarhail pltotalli l>v ou**«d to a proprr ttipport and liar 
lap; at th* tit bar a»d a frictii>n-v*bt^-l rolling upon tba far* of tb* *c**Btrtt wbwl, a robnatt- 
Ing n*d rommnnlraiiftf nntlivn in a l«dl rrank, it* >uid li*l) crank, a&d th* m*an« ronib**t*«l 



Ui-rawllh, inh«Unllall r aaliar^iob«<for.-.l««rHb^d, tu OH Ife* M« « a tlmM- Mwltfj ma 
cbltif for iti claaranca, aaUUaUally aa and t»t th* puriHtaa a*t h>rth. 

- Thn ronMaallon of th* radial ■lot ati-1 th* *vc*ittri* inrijilwr* h'f*lnh«fiir* d««rrlt>*d 
In <«nr *h**l, wharrhj th* ua* vbaal by aneaii* uf th<t tiw-h»ini a h*mint>af»r* iU>orrtl>^d 
la*iiat>lrd to fn*l Hi* «»w, and ai«n to lift tb* ■ iw f-»r it« rl».»r4ii<-. 4abitantlatly aa and 
for Hm- puraMa **t Torth. 

S. la MlMMMTlOt MMUMj lb' wb*vl d m<>ti t, .-.i - u . . r . .i r v n K ■baft and havinx 

tb* radial ahft if. In combination with th* wrMt holt b, tin* cuna>*cllng rod h'.xh* ratch*t- 
wN**l*. tba|i«wl f l ,*h* |*t*t h 3 , th* tba't / and It* b*ar.n«t, lb* h*vn|.ith*abi f h* . tba 
thaft h' ami Ita hrariiic*. tb* apar wb*-! h, th* »pnr-wh*'l t and IU hvarfiitfa, th* «haft 
C and Ita h*arl>ic«, lb* h*fl wb*el« I* 1 f . tb* arr«w* nt ahd th»ir h*«rlng«. ih<- nnti tt. 
th* aaw R, and tb* r*-:ipru<atlnx fram* "t *u1 i' an 1 IU •upp^rti, •ubtlantiall y a* and 

ferttwyiifM)— I forth. 

4. In a vtoaa-MWlngtnMhin*, tbarumUaatloa of th* *h*»M, MiMHl * PW iVtoj 
•haft and couitruct*<l with an accent fic p*rf|>b*ry ( with I Ik lavar il an J ll* pivotal Bilpjwirt, 
(b* frklloii.wb**! it* , th« tfonnactlng -rml th* l*r«r o, th* arm e' th* *baf| \t and Itt 
baartnc*. Ibn coaoactiug r»Nl /, Qw l>dl rr*nk/J », |M »baft r and Ha MHlMA lh*b«r 
II, tK*rolI*rfc. a*d tba ruil(r* *i»'l lb* ra -IproratioB framn or aaab «', with It- ««P|»->rl«, 
■uhalaatUMy a. and f».r th- parrot w*t forth 

THE^ITY oTtHE DEAD. 

Tin-} iln ih-UIk t |>liff lit nor «t«il 

In IM ( ilv p| I In' U iul. 
In Ihcdly wlu rc tlu-v nwiiy tht liinim; 

lint tht-y lie, wliili- oVr tin-in NMgl 

Whiter lilillii- .'mil "iiiiiiiii r i lianp'. 
Anil it lniii.lr. il hnppy wlii»|H>rin^- «>f Mnwi r-. 

No, tiny ncilliir mil imr plight. 

Ami the ilay \* likv llu- nif-lit. 
Vat tlirir vihiim \* of other kiinl tli.in oiip.. 

Thev do neitlier .inn nor >iirli, 

In t ii ii t lliircli of Ity anil liy, 
Where the »tni't~ have (jranwot umu injj en.il anil Intiif ; 

I lilt ttiev n-t within their IhiI, 

l/i .ivinn nil Ineir Ihoinjlit* ilii-ni.l. 
I VvniiiiK -ih iiee hi tter f;ir llitin -.li orwma 

No. the) m itlu r ni^h i or ling, 

Tin. ni;h the l-ohill Ih' n willf. 
Though the le«Vi-.of niilnrun luitrch a million itroUK. 

Then' i- only n«.t timl |miiv 

In the I ity of Sunvain' 
Frulu the failill|-H lili'l the Wiiilinp< m ath the nin. 

Anil the wiiiK- uf the »»ift yeam 

Beat bnl m-nt ly ..'i r the hiem, 
Makini; MUllil' to the alee |ieni everv one. 

Thcve U only peatfc ami n^i ; 

lint to them H Kii'iiielh httL 
For thev lie ate ■».• anil kn..«r that life i» ilolie. 

— WwAani K IturhDt, i« Tkt (.iiitirry. 

IMPORTED LABOR. 
The Maine Labor Bureau has a new feature of the labor ques- 
tion to handle which has lately developed. It is the outcome of 
the employment of what are called Italian soft stone cutters by 
the granite cutters. Numerous complaints have been received 
from workingmen in various sections of the state concerning the 
matter. It ts alleged that contracts are made with the "Padrons" 
to furnish a certain number of men at a stated price ; that the 
Italians are brought into the state and taught the trade of stone 
cutting, at which they become very skilful ; that they accept very 
low wages, thus crowding out the American workmen. 

A CARO. 

The disagreement between the partners in the firm of Carnbelli 
{l Hroggiui, which led to the appointment of a receiver, has been 
amicably udjustcd, Mr. Joseph Carabelli the undersigned, pur- 
chasing the entire plant and good-will of the late firm, and con- 
tinuing the business, as heretofore. Improvements will be made 
in various directions, and the present proprietor will make every 
effort to give satisfaction to buyers of monuments. 

Very truly, Jo>r.Pii Carabki.i.i. 

Cleveland, O., July 1. ^ ^ 

Mutnt.f. a ni> Makbi.k Woukkiw. Hy Arthur Lee, anuor of "A Vi-it 
to Carrara," "Tlie Workia* of tfarble," Me. 143 pa«m Pries 76 

eenu. l'lthli.h.-.! hy I rn-hy. Uiekwiasl ,V Son. 7 Slitionem Hall t'ourt 

Lndgate Hill, Undon, K. C 

This work i» |mrlieular y valnahle »* re|iif-»ntinK in emieUtt form tin 
ntitdui sml e»|»TieiHv of the writer dtirini; the i>a«l fifteen yearn. He 
ha* visited the [irineipal Kiiro|iean i|iiurri'* and ln-cnnie |>raetieallv 
aei|nainti*i| n ith their niethoilH, and has |inrsiieil his invi-stiicatioiis in the 
same linin into the American (imdin limi-. This Umk tills the want of .-> 
work of bandy reference, and is evident!) prepared by one wba bus felt 
the same until himself. 
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MUCH LOWER PRICES. 
We notice in a circular that a stone dealer says that a compari 
son of his prices with thoae of his e<impetiiora will show that he i» 
selling much lower than they. That U a wry foolish thing to 
my. Id the first place, he doesn't have to aell very much lower 
in order to do business. The man who has to sell goods very 
much lower than his competitors, or who baa to represent that he 
doea, is a failure, either in fact, or in theory. Where one makes 
are presentation of this kind he prepares the buyer's mind for prices 
much leas than the goods are worth and if the promise is not 
more than sustained, there ia dissatisfaction. Then again, every 
one ia auspicious of a man who is proponing to sell very much 
cheaper than his competitors, Thoae who do the largest business 
in any line in this country are those who are getting good prices 
for their product, They get the business through push. They 
represent that they have a good thing and want a fair price for it, 
and by so doing command the respect of every one. They do not 
lay themselves open to suspicion. We remember to have heard 
a gentleman say that he could always get a better price from 
those who were reputed to be close buyers than the other class. 
When we asked for an explanation he stated that it was from the 
fact that as a general principle such buyers usually intended to 
purchase anything on which they would aak a price, and they 
would buy at the best price they could get ; that if a seller did 
not get a good price from him it was his own fault. He further 
stated that a close buyer always expects that he is making a good 
deal and would generally believe it himself whether he was nr 
not And for this reason he was always a satisfied person even 
ut high figures. 

INARTISTIC DESIGN. 
An inspection of the illustrated circulars of designs for monu- 
mental work and the work in our ccmotrica will bear out the asser- 
tion that there are very few designs executed which bear evidence 
of being the work of aakilled designer. The forms are crude and 
without idea. Tha moldings and ornamentation are for the most 
part clumsy and altogether ugly. It is evident that there are few 
educated designers who are devoting their attention to work of 
this class. The awertion that the large proportion of the work of 
this class is ugly and inartistic, will be denied by a great many. 
IT that were not true, if this large number were conscious that the 
work is inartistic, there would not be so much of it. lint it may 
be said that it sella. That which we see has been sold, evidently. 
If the work were of an artistic character: if the better class of 
designers were engaged in the business of making monumental 
designs, many sales would be made to people whose tastes are 
offended by the general clumsy array. 

Business is progressing finely at the Voodry quarry, which has 
now assumed the name of Woodbury (Vt) OrnniteOuarry, being 
owned by a stock company. 



INQUISITIVENESS REBUKED. 

Officer— "I^ook 'a here, you ! What are ye doin' 'round here 

this time o' morninT 

Stranger (boldly) "I'm tondin' to me biznees ! Watyers'pose P 
Officer— "Oh, ye are ! Where did that chicken come from T 
•Stranger (with more under his coat, savagely)— "It come from 

a neg, av course ! What'n Mazes did yer tink it come from ? A 

sody-fountain ?" - iVi. 



A NEW LIFE. 

Magistrate— "You have been arrested a good many times, 
Uncle Rastm" 

Uncle Ilastus -"Not lately, yo' honah. Yo' see I 'eperienced 
religion 'bout a yeah ago, an' I don' s'pose I'se t>en 'rested mo'n 
free or fo' times since. I'seleiwlin' adit'runt life, sah." New York 
Sun, 



A LUCID EXPLANATION 

Teacher (to class)— "In this stanza what is meant by the line 
'The shades of night were falling fast?' " 

Bright scholar— "The people were pulling down the blinds."— 
Tid-Hit*. 



Mrs. McSwyny -"Oi'ni towld your choild fell out o' the top 
windy, Mrs. Olinchy?" 

Mrs. Clinchy "Yis; an' av me little mon hadn't eoorn along 
jest at the roight time, an' broke the fall wid the top av his head, 
me bye'd been kilt." 

"Didn't it hurt yer hoosband, now ?" 

"Oi don't think so. It broke his neck, an' he died widout a 
groan."-J&Ws Hendd. 



lliggins (meeting his friend Wiggins in restaurant) — "By Jove, 
Tom t I should think you'd be afraid to eat that dish. It's fatal '" 
Wiggins— " What's'the matter ? It's only spare ribs and apple 

sauce." 

lliggins "Well, isn't that just what knocked out Adam?"— 
Jtidge. 

"Papa," said the beautiful girl, as she laid her blushing face on 
her father's shoulder, "would you object to Mr. Hankinson as son- 
in-law?" 

"N-no, I guess not," mid the old gentleman, apathetically, "he 
might as well be coating me something in groceries as in gas and 
hard coal." C Map Trihttu: 

The new electric style of hanging will possess this beauty : 
Stranger (to lady in mourning) — "I infer, madam, that you 

have recently lost a husband." 

Widow (sadly) - "Ah, yes, sir, my |ioor husband was struck by 

lightning." — 




• 
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CONTRACT NEWS. 

Tlu- work* niciiliniieil Mow ore of etquvial interest to the traile* repref-ental by this jourual. 

eoiiUiin t 



The structure* are of *U>m; or tht y 



»Hr|IIT»T, 



Chicago 
< hicagn 
Chicago 
Chicago 
( 'hicago 

Kansa* < 'ily. Mo. 
Kan-axCily. Mai. 
New York t "Uy. 
Xcw Turk City. 
New Yurk < 'it v. 
New York ("ily. 
New York 4 "ily. 
Xew York * ily. 
New York ( ity. 
New York city. 
New York < 'ity. 
New York city. 
K'truit, Mich.' 
lvtrnit. Mich. 
Cincinnati, < >. 
Cincinnati, O 
( hirinnali, O. 
Logan*|iort. In<i. 
Umoklvn. X, Y. 
Allmi.v, X. Y. 
Albany, X. Y. 
Findlay, O. 
Findluy. <). 
Toronto, Cnn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
I>rlmit 
Detroit 

Waahinglon, D. C. 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Wuhington 
Washington 
Washington 
Wasbingloo 
Washington 
Washington 
Decatur, Ala. 
Henderson. Ky. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Han Antonio, Tex. 
Itramey, Neb. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Dayton, Ten n. 
Grand Forks Dak. 
Portland, Me. 
Indianapolis, I ml. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Boston, Mas*. 
New Bedford, Mam. 
Cleveland, 4 I. 
Boston, Mam. 
Cleveland, O. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Krie, Pa. 
Buffalo, N Y. 
Council It nib, lows. 
Lincoln, Xeh. 
Cleveland, < >. 
Dulutb, Minn. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
New Haven, Conn, 
(lalvealoii, Tel. 
Hal linger. Tex. 
Racine, WU. 
Klisabetli, N. J. 
Council ( 1 rove, Kan. 
Baltimore, MJ. 
Rome, (ia. 
Rome, tla. 
Macon, (It. 
FairvUaf, W. Va. 
Laredo, Tex. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Denver, Colo. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 



, John Frick 
L. W. Kadlec 

. A. Mcintosh 
I F. L Campbell 

11. F. Whitney 
' The county 

Kank of America 

H. 1). Helmke 

Thou F. Hares 

Smith A Hills 

Trinity Church 

John 8. Scott 

John S. Scott 

F. H. Allen 

Onackenbuah Br<w 

Kdward Rothschild 

Fint Cong. Society 

I'nitarian Society 

The Scottish Rite Mason. 

Saronel II. Tall 

C. P. Dickson 

D. C. Klliott 
Charles Isbill 
Tbe city 
The Argus Co. 
Second Cong. Society 
T. C. A S. K. R Co. 
Hoard ol Trade 

St. Peter's I . K. Society 

C. A. lhacharuie 

St. Paul's P. E. Society 

St. Mark's Church 

R. W. Keyer 

The city 

J. A. Ituchannan 
Cha*. E. Foster 
John Miller 
J acob Jones 
W.t:. Hill 
B. H. Wsrner 
The Randnll estate 



J. R. 
A. C. Danner 
Tlie city 
The county 
The county 
R. L. A len 
Syndicate 

Maine Central R. K. 
Jay Voas 
K. L Hoover 
Den. W. Ross 
H. M. Brown 
Society of Savings 
The city 

St. John's Catholic Parish 
First Baptist Society 
A. It. Falgemaker 
Buffalo Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
N. Merriam 
K. (). Phillips 
F. S. Sandford 
Hum son A Pa* In ret 
Calvary Baptist Socictv 
N. 11. A Derby R. R. 
The stale 
The counly 

Mechanics' Building Asa'n 
The city 

lloard of Kdtication 
Urantly Baptist Cliurcli 
First National ltark 
Simpson, UloverA Might 
Washington l»dge No ,2S A. O.L'.W. 
The counly 

Mexican Nat. Kailroad ' n. 
Christian church 

Sl Joseph's Parish 
Cornell University 



ringer 
l>rakc 



W. II. I 
K. C. Johnson 

K. (i. iYlltoco't 

W. D. Cowlw 
W. F. Hackney 
Comity Clerk 
C. W. Clintiiii 
A. B.4>gdcti A Son 
Then. K. Thompson 
J. K. Trrhune 
Parish Secretary 
J. C. Hume 
J. C. Hume 
J 11*. W. Cregiu 
4i. Robinson, jr. 
Riichuuui A 4 o inl. r 
Allen Honrn 
Rev. Reed Stuart 
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i<< Flats 
Store and flats 
Residence 
Su>re and Bats 
1 Residence 
r Office building 
Court house 



Crapscy A 1 
Then. A. Rec-hlcr 
D. S. Schun-iiian 
Crain A Krutsch 
D. Acker A Sun 
City Clerk 
I. U. Perry 
Kramer A /oil 
Vincent Wys* 
Building Committee 
Win. C. Maybury 
Mason A Rice 
Hess A I 



iJislrlct 



A. it. Mullet 
C. C. Austin 



O. Kramer 

11, T. M. Fuehrmann, (irand 

County clerk 

T. ('. Veale, Chattanooga. 

11. II. Carter. St. Paul 

Winslow A Wetherell 

1.. II. tiibxon 

JohnC. Mead 



McKira, Men.) A White 
R. Van IVvelde 
I4.-V. .1. K. Pace 
I lean A Sun 

C. K. Bell 

II. II Hankin* 

R Van Develdc 
< I. ( i. Traphagcn 
I'rinh Rorahack, «*x'y. 

Hoard of Regent* 1'niversitv 
W. L Towner, clerk 
J.S. Chandler 
l>. D. Provost 
J. II. Lwlv 



O.C. Placey 
lienj. It. Owens 
Father Malonv 
W. II. Miller 



Store and flat* 
Factory 
I Stable' 

Church and school 
Store and Hals 
Flats 
Residence 
Stnre* mid Hats 
Basilic* Mock 
( liurvh 
Church 
Cathedral 
Stnre and Hats 
Othee building 
Hiisii.es* block 
Residence 
liranite pavement 
Business block 
Church 
Station 

Chamber of com. 
Church, etc. 
Residence 



Inland 



Church 
Business block 
Kngine house 
Residence 
Business block 
Business block 
7 Residences 
Residence 
Residence 
Hotel 

Market house 
Residence 
Dry dock 
City hall 
Court house 
Court house 
Hotel 
Hotel 

Office building 
Hotel 
Hotel 
Hotel 
Hotel 



Public library 
< hapel 
Church 
Fui'tory 
Factory 
Business black 
Ra-sidcnce 
lU^idcnce 
Business block 
t'hnrch 
1 Depot 

I Medical college 

Court house 
i Theater 
! School house 
j School house 
I Church 

Hank 

Business block 

Hall 

Jail 

Cur and mach. shop 

College 

fb«ideurv> 

Church 

Library 



* I0,(SMI 
|H.(HKI 
l(l,<KKI 
:t."i,(SN> 
L'H.(KS) 

"<lKi,lX>U 
•1011,000 
4U,4IOO 
4r>,0IN) 
i'),(N>0 
:«HI,tHN> 

4K.IKMI 
4U,(HI0 

ati.mio 

100,1 MM) 
MI,(KN> 
U..LMHJ 
I'AIMHI 
•r»,IKKI 
•JI»,IKK» 
Uf),(KW 

."(U.IHKI 
S.ISM) 
lu.oon 
«H»,| KM» 

IISI.ISS) 
S0.IHHI 

•JM,ISW 
(Kt,00fl 

10,000 
2">,OO0 
15,000 
I4.IKI0 
L'o.OOO 
20,000 
75,000 
12.0IK) 
14.IKK) 
liO.lltKI 
|1S),(SS> 
tU>,(KK) 

•jrto,(Ka:i 

IS.IKK) 
|IMI,IKM» 

00,000 

.«tl,IMs<> 
I50,0<l0 

(Ul.lSMI 

7O0.IHW 
•Jl ,0H,ISN) 
*\tl00 
•io.lHW 
■iO.IHKI 

'Jo,ooo 

|IHI,(MHI 
441,000 
7,0410 

HMJ.OISI 
25,000 

50,04I4> 

:tu,<ss> 

20,<SSI 
L'O.OISI 
15.4 «S) 

•J5.4asi 
12,000 

10.IMSI 

(VSI.IHSI 
50,1 a.Nl 

20,01 Nt 

:to,(*>o 
212.04K) 
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KatMu I ity, M... 
Bridgeport. Conn. 

SI. I'alll.MillU. 

Ft. Wurlh. 'IVx. 
Ann ArUir, Mirh. 
Coraicana, 'IV*. 
Herring! Kim. 

<;), n. 1VIK N. Y. 

Miuilcn, Nek 
Kunw 4 ity, Mil 
Kam>aK City. Mo. 
KannaH City, Mo. 
Hendcrxnn, K.v. 
Hut Spring*. Ark. 
Madinon, tia. 
Vienna. ( ia. 
Ander*»n, S. C. 
Camden, Ala. 
Springlicld, Mo. 
Anniotufi, A In. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 

< IllCagO 

4 'li ieugo 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Springfield, Him. 
Kvsi.M'illc, I nil. 
MiDiiea|H>lin 
Miniira|H>lii> 
Minm-a|xdia 
S(, l.nuii> 
SU Uuia 
St. Iawi* 
New York 
New York 
'l'o|H-ku, Kim. 
lll.ioniingtnn, 111- 
Itiimcnville, 1 1. 
Cincinnati, l>. 
Toledo, <). 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York 
New Ycrk 
New York 
New York 
1'hiln. IV 
l'hiln 

IhilU*, Tex- 
Kvansvillc, Ind. 
Ciwllcton, N. Y. 
Aiunerdaru. N. Y'. 
Naahviltv, Teon. 
Ima. Angelc*. ('ill. 
New Albany, Ind, 
I'hila, I'a. ' 
Connhohockcn, I'a. 
I'ti. a, 111. 
Biiflalo, N. Y. 
St J.« |»h. Mo. 
I'.ryn Mawr, I'a. 
Berwyn. I'a. 
* l.ieago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Ch ieugo 
Chicago 
Chicago 
4 "hicugo 
Chicago 

(ll ic-H|f r» 

Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Wheathrl.l, I ml. 
'irnnantown, IV 
Philadelphia, IV 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
New York < ity 
New York < 'ity 
New Y'ork city 
New Y'ork City 
Brooklyn, N. V. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



C. B. Adam. 

First Presbyterian Society 
It. C. Kvim* 

WomenS. Board of Mi«»ion 

Tl>e State 

M. 1 1. llerriiiKtmi 

St. Aliilii.iwSn.iety 

JetlAell HriM. 

A A. l<yoii» 

4 '. W. linker 
Win. S..a|K-r 

W. A. Rrtmghlon 
The County. 

M IIMOIIK 

The Countv 

Siiety i.l tVe Sacred Henri. 

■tank of Aniiii-liin 

C. A A. Kuir 

S. W. Wahlnin 

22d ltt- K ii».-nt N. Y. S. »i. 

Mntlhew Murray 

I- K. I'ngrirh 

lv K Hniiler 

tieo. Miller 

John IK Will 

llinluri. nl S*icty 

Catholic* 

ttrsicc Pre*l>vtcrian church 
K.I. Merrill ' 

Maiuinic Te'iiple Association 

BlaUdcllA Wallace 

J.C. Wilson 

4 jinn. Mill. I. Itl». Co. 

II I. FoT 

S|uier A Whipple 

Manhattan elnd 

I ien. W. Vealc 

Finn Not. lunik 

M. K. 4liur. li 

W. lilcntl, Kst. 

Thos. KiuoryV son* 

A. C. lliinnell 

Michael Began 

Kd. Van Ingen 

K I- Striker 

K I. Striker 

W. II. KemWc 

J. II. lirA Sun 

North Texas Nat. Hank 

Business tuenV association. 

The City 

Y.M. c; A. 

^ . M. ( . A. 
Sister* of Mercy 
M. R Chun I. ' 
The Catholics 
Presbyterians 
The ( 'alholics 
P. ll.lJrillin 
I'otter, Hwa A Co. 
M. liarls-r 
il. W. South. 
A. Mum* 
The city 
Kinaniicl Conn. 
II. Kasch 
C. OJneu 
W.M. Kern 
C. W. Barrett 
The city 
A Bennett 

Little S'niein of the Poor 
Dnvi.l Weil.l 
(rrrman l.ulh. t ong. 
II. F. M.Catiu 
Th« city 

Presbyterian (Vina;. 
Diocese of Pennsylvania 
Philip II. Smith 
t harfc" ( ialwrD 
A.I). Kiimll 
Matthew Murray 
tWt.ralH. 
Orwm Krinl 



A. Van Itrnnt 

.1. C. 4 n.lv A. ( o.. N. Y. 

W. (i. Mnl.-(.n»..n, I >. In.il 
K. Norlhinift. 



K. Ilullinnn 
< 'ani|.l>ell A 
A. II. Cr.«. 
K. I*. Itrink 
Frank Marl 



The Mayor 



Srhnei.h r A Herter 
4i. A. Srhellenp'r 
The ( 'oiiiiuan.ler 
J. M. I »n n n 
M. I.. I iiKrieh. 
T. N. lie! I 
W. A. FurUr 
K. KaeJr. 

.la.. Murpliv, I'n.viileniv 
l(. i.l llr.*. 



Alex. Murray 

Ix'V'K Areh ( ... 

I. C. A I. M. liulkley 

<i C. Ileinil.uiver 

.l.ll.Taft 

Win. .1. Swan, Chairman 

.1. (I. Ila-k.-ll 

W. II.Milner 

S II. Ita.l(fley, t levelninl, 

Hannafonl A S»n 

J. 15. Steinkani)., Cincinnati 

IVler l.iinlner 

A. It. ORuVn A Son 

H II K..l«rt«.n 

(Jco It. lVlham 

4i«.. II. I'elham 

J II. Wimlrim 

Aii(!i|j< S. Wade 



Curlett, Ki*n A CnthhrrlMHi 
V. A. Welsh 

Chw. W. Itolton, l'hil.i.l. Iphia 
Hev. Mnnvhan 
(ireen A Wi. k» 
Kekle A Mann 

F. K. A W. U I'riiv, I'hiladeli.hia 

M.m^. A. Kinu, l'liila<lel|.hin 

|{. 4 ;. Penlen.l 

J. J. Klanilen. 

Fred Ahlmlilnjrrr 

Frwl Ahl«rhliu/er 

ClHtlinE lifoa. 

C. O. 1 lanwn 

F. II. Townwn.1 

J. .1. F'lBiirlcm 

I.. H. Hrini 

K. F. Dnrang 

FrrH Ahlwhlngrr Chicago 

P. A. Wrl»h 

I iw. T. I'eanon 

C. W. llolton 

V. A. W»lah 

A, Sjwnee 

Thoa. Wilson 

Itenwi. k A Anpinwall 

J.C. Ilurne 

l>. Acker A Son 

Marshall A Walern 
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Itui-in.-n* Itl.H'k 


$ 7. r >,000 


Church 


a5.ooo 


HllKilMnv. hl.M'k 


70,4100 


KllnilU-NM lll.N'k 


titt.tlOO 


4 'hunch 


•Jrt.uuij 


Urphun Axytuni 


•jft.ooo 


ICtmitlenre 


4'hureh. 




Hotel nn.l More* 


•ir.otw 


KcHi.lciice 


l. r >,(KK> 


ItiifiiHUB hlock 


:w,oot) 


K.-.i.lence 


:tO,4M>0 


K<T.i.len.-e 


v>,tm 


Cilv Hall 




Hotel 


50,000 


(Vuirl H.hm- 


2. r .,4KIO 


Hall 


lft.OOO 


Jail 


IV>00 


Church 


ii r >,ooo 


llitnk 




-lulu 
F lat» 




lIMI.IKNI 


Ariu»rv 


1IKI.IMR) . 


Flab. ' 


:Sti,U4K> 


Flat* 


Ik.ikki 


lieniilence 


:i»,uuo 


KmiltelKH* 


IH.0041 


Si.iim. and Flat* 


1'iO.OOU 


l.ilirary leonU'iu'd ) 
Church 


|.'i0,000 


t hiin-li 


12,000 


Kivi.Ien.r 


:v>,ooo 
:ioo,ooo 


Ofli.r Aiiaim-i.rg. 


Ilii«in<w hl.K'k 


200,000 


ltii!>in«iw block 


:<o,ooo 


Hu»in.wi Ul.iek 


:50,ooo 
;r.,ooo 


HuHintw hlock 


KcttidLiictti 


200.000 


( luh House 


2. r ill.(«X) 


I Mice huihiing 


.Vi.llOO 


Hank liuildinic 


10.IKK) 


Cliun'h 


20,000 


Store* and flatH 


20,000 


Ri*i.lemt* 


:«I,(KK» 


Flat. 


ao.ooo 


Flat* and «tore 


48,000 


Koi.lencc 


d7>,000 


KlaU 


110,0110 
88,000 


Stores and llau 


ItcaidcnccK 


50,000 


Store, and Hats 


20,0. Kl 

100,000 


Bank bui'ding 


Chamber of com. 




S.ltlien.' tu.muiiient 


Voo 


Hall 


20,000 


Hall 


fiO.000 


School hon»c 


KiO.OOO 


Church 


1\000 


Church 


(40,000 


Church 


lo.noo 
10,000 


Church 


K«*idence 


10.000 


HunilleM. block 


00,000 


Ktvideller 


0,000 


Id^iden.v 


8,000 


Thn-e n*idrti«w 


18,000 


Rchoo! 
I'anK.naire 


90,000 
0,000 


llt*i.len<r 


7,500 


Flat* 


] 0,000 


FlnKand >lore 


10,000 


FlaU 


15,000 


2 Schools 


100,000 


Mats ami »tore* 


18,000 


4 hapel 


6S,000 


Flat* 


2.1,000 


t^hurch 


4,000 


Residence 




Home for cripples 


10,000 



Church 
Church 
I >lom an. 
Hnln 
Residence 
Flam 
Flat* 
1 a.U.rv 



60,000 
22,001 ► 
15 000 

ui;.o!X) 

H.04K) 
■Kl.OOO 



Digitized by Google 



STONE. 



10! » 



PRICE CURRENT. 



New ¥.rk . 



DLUESTONE. 



ir.mi city si-x.. iv.^.n.i, o , ) 

Inn ear* at quarries. ► 
Il'CLIt) KLrUTONK— 

No. 1. Promleucaa* block.. 



en. fl. 

_ Vx 

N». X. rV«».»rou. block :ii 

Cramlk •tow. broker, to Hi* but not joints, I k l 

India* thick , .... ... 20 

Oattor elan* , 4 to * lorhae, ... _ _X0 

Snp ft. 

Flagging, 4 to B Inchee tkkk. any eia* np to 12 ft. long Itc 
COLUMBIA BUIKSANIIbTOMK, 

No. I. rromleron. block*- . 

He. •' •■ _ 

No. 1 . Monument Bum. broken to aim 
74o. 2. " • • 

■Cnglne toJ., brokan Ui el 
Penh or Wall Stone, per t 
8UODDT bTOlt*- 



Hpeelel ate*.. 



*u» ..Mr ' - r 




Union Ulueatune Co , 1 



Votk. 



Rough Flag, proiuletuon* *t»es . 

Smooth " " 

X end X • SaniKitli r'lag, IU in. nod over.. 
■ under I 



• « o 

10 



. .... II 



» •• 1» under IM In. thick . 

3 " it* " IS In iiIdm 

Oesa. Pool Flag, 2 to X.O In. aojuur*, 3 In. over 

' 3 In 3,4 " " * in owr, 

4 It. Hough dlmciunou, 1 to I'j In., 9 ft. and over 

4 ft. ttnsootk dieseneiou, i 1 , anil under i 1 . In 2 ft. 
and over wide. iU> 

4 and 4.8ln. iino-elh dlm.oelon, 1 ' , In. end over... 

4 ft. N Y, Corporation, jointed. ;i In 

lit. • •• "3 In 

» nod ijt ftenootk ring. K In. nod over „ 

Sand ft « nueriln „„ 

Hand* I) •• 2 In. anil over It _ 

6u4ii« " under 2 In 

Well Stone, Jlo'S In- thick, 4 lo-i.li In. square . 

Well .Hooel Ui V u •• Sto&.B •• ... 
Any of the above Flag or Jored 3 Inchee thick, or eilra r*» 
iltlnwiMHIo width*, *ubjecl u.*p*riel price. 
Large Flag. 

eft. ion, «s >ni«nn.*iii« ... ... I 2a 

? ft. to 7.6, l 4 to ft ft " ..... L ,. L ,, 'it 

The above to be 2}£ Incbe* thlck. 
Promternuwa Large Flo* 

JOto U> It Sin. thick 2» 

SO to TO •• _ .... SK 

70 to » " UI 

SO to 100 •• t» 

l)ln*fi«1on> both way* add it; per cut. nUtm wiiltb and 
thickness nt special price*. 
For pUninc add XX enu. 
For rubbing ■•!«! ^ ctnir, 
Wlnitow Kill. «nd Untaui. 

3 > H to, dulr; cnl_ « 

4 i H In. ' • • ■ *1 

titlo. 



1 ^ln. liuawuioa In IblcknMB. 

IhiorSillo. 
ft i 11m. tlonrrj cut^ 



14 In. 



if 



l.tn. " •• ) 
II to 10 ft. loo*. niM 10 <u por foot 



rtn.'ln »ldib 



■tu. yo.irj r.t. 
Tbl. u.ro.n l ur* 



l« In. - -. 

14 ■' nno.r 4 In. '•■ 
14 " 4 in. 

14 1 ' b»Vd. nndVr 9 ft. 
16 111 Cnrb, V, to 4. 4 II. ami v< 
)< '■ J 1 , to t. 4 It. " 

«B " 4I». tbfck 

JU '• Ma. •• ., 

14 lb Corn*ra, par aat 

ID 



•r, long... 



M 

ai 
i; 

f. 
6ft 
Ik ftu 
a H) 



I prioa (i.anoo ali.»«l and jointod c'nrb" aoi'ordli 
to raojnlraoMnu 



IS In. goit.r. lb »S 

liln. •• Ibln . 

14 In. • • » to S' la :l ft. .aj o..r, long 

14 In. " lliin, : « and o.ar. long 

W In Balglna Brldg», 4 In Iblck 

JUlu •• •• I in llitck 

14 In. •• 4 lo r. In „ 

'H in. '* •* 6 tu b in 

24 In •■ •• 7 to bin _. 

I»ln. Rrldga Flag Jotol.. I'Jn . 

»ln. .IS In ,. 

Mia. •• •• •• 4 In... _ 

Oonlng. 

(I In Coping. X to :! In _ - 

14 " la .1 in.. _ 

III • • *' and uuoW J'-j In 

14 ■• 3^ lot in _ _ 

I* '• ::' lotto.. 

mm. t»M In. loplnn, 4 in. Ililnk, U 4 wnu par In. In 
width Wb.n -rdrrrd ot.r 4 in. tbuk. apxlnl prlra wUI b. 



Whan ordand nnJ*r 4 in, thick, 3 oania par In. la niilik. 



6 x 181a, promiaruona In.^tlia, nndarg ft.. 

illl •• •• •• « 

»• 12 " ' T 

7 a 14 T 

»ll4 •• •• " " T 

ft ft . and np to tl) ft. long, add 111 eanta pi>r foot, 
■lock. 

P-ro-nitatnoa)* Kock. par In In thick nana 

Dlnaraalov Kock, par In in Ihloknana 1 

tlWoalou Bock, otar tl In. tbtck.anbj.ct u. 
ini prtra. 

All ruck oaar »anparllc4aj ft. in a alona, s to It In. thick 

aw plaUumM. 
For plana.1 Kock. nd.l 25 aanla par anparncinl fool. 
Plntfornu. 4 ln<baa Tklck 

ITn.lar sn bat 

'Jti fa«4 and under fart 
K '• •' 60 " 

50 •' ••«>•• 
«ll •• •• 7« " 

TO " " »» •' , 

NO 



Ovar lull foal. anbiMt to apocinl price 
A bora, if dlaeenah>n bulb w»f, add l» bar c 
Far :. In. ndd 10 cla. 

•• * •• to 

•• T •• 90 

'• » •• 40 

" <J ■• 55 

•' 10 " «6 

•• 17 •' 100 
For pinning add 'Si cent* per enperflclal foot 
For rubbing add 3T, canu par anpaiBclal ' 
For pinning bolbaluVnndd DO null par 



7'. 
■'5 
I M 



»»A In., 

M In ... 

»ll.'l> 



V In alloamn 
ibnait Lintel*. 



S% tot x 10% In. nndert ft 

.ft and under 10 ft.., 



4 in. l 15 
Robbed I'nrb. 

II 1 , > ^ In. promiecnou* laoglba 

tiiilOlo. " •• 

H In. and under 1% > IS In. proal*. leagth 

14 In. l nrto. nnlarM for llntol*. V< to 4 In 

• 4 MI..UI..U.I...U 



12 •• 
ltuM-,1 W.nl-I.. 



par anper- 



4 < 10 

4 x mo _ _ 

tl 14 la „ 

IMasenelon tanglba with faeada, maapuro baa. 
Rul.bed Hearth* 

.1 lot.Aln. long, l.ttoljlln wkdo ... 

Oeer 3 4 to 4 t In, long, 1.4 to t ft eHde.... 
l( 4.6toft.6 " 1 .4 to £.4 in wide. . 

"a.fttod* " l,4lo a ft. wble 

" fi.^ and under * ft long, t to 4 ft. ntde 
Dubbed and Jointed Tile.- Boxed. 
1'ndar 2' , lo. thick. It w 80 In. »i|Uj*re, 

ftcial fc „. . .. — . 

Ilnlftil* counted aa »li»la. 
When Ilia la tiled lo plan »lth % UI* 
price gl.en. 

kubbed and Planed Flag- Vnjolnted. 
8ft. and 3 ft. Illu , 1ft. « In. and oe*r vide 
4 ft. and I ft. 4 In.. X ft. arlde nnd orer. 
6 ■• ft « t " 
« •■ 6 •*•••* " 
Any of the above Sag ordered 3 In. tbkk, 
meat a* tu width, autdect to 
Finned and A xed Header*. 

4 lo 12 la. thick, with 
■object to rpectal price. 

Platform*, nlejie, Aahler and all kioda of 
building*, ipevlal price* given, 
c aH»ent and llltcljleg Porta 

All manner <rt turned and exonldad work, *pecial price* 
glren. 

" price* made on engine bed*, pier cap*, bond etna* 
«rk*. bn.keaonl m rongb or talabed. 




f. . 



read/ lor 



|AII<|uc4*tiun. I . 



Oarbondale, llgkl 

dark 

Ilumaielrtowa „ 

■>nke Superior 

Trenton 

Ohio 

I.lnden 

Oil hi llliriWKIITONK- 



BROWNSTONE. 
b. <|warrr. unlMaolb. 



<•«. fl. 



TO*, f. o. b. nuarrj 



So I. romlaucuo«a W.«:k* 
Bo. X. 
Mori* ..t.lered |., dl 

eitre 
Wlmlo* llapa and » 
per cubic foot. 
OOHKlCTl'tUT- 



Cn.ft. 

..otic 



-Mi 

■ 10 cent* par coblr foot 

and .pill to alee, TS cent* 



(Middle*** tluartT Co., 



Block*, proaalacoon* etaa* 

Block*, No. t pro la lemon, alio*. 
BN«-k. Pott*, 1.1 
.1 l^i-'Aelon*. 

Block*, fort*, Untel*. en, K» i 



Untelaeu , No. I 



Cn ft. 
„.,l 9S 
M. 



r. . 



. c«. ft. lo 
4 under :m 



ft. to dlmenelon*. 
Block*, Nli, Lintel*, etc., ".» t, »», and under 40 

cn. ft. lo dlman.lona. . ,, .............. .... 

Bluck.. Poet. Lintel*, etc , Ho. 2. 40cn. ft. and ever, 
price to be agreed upon. 



Kupcrnelel 

Door ellla under X ft . wide. Hill, thick, nil. edge un, 

dec T ft long, prooileen.'U* .lee* 4:1 

P1atforn». Cornice, etc , 7 lo II In. Iblck, under ]* 

•nperflrlal feel . «5 

PUIfoini.llornke, etc , I Hand nnder it *upei1lcb>l ft. I 00 

etc , 31 •• ■• iU ■• ft I U 

• ' etc , :i.» auperllclal f.*«-t and over, 

price lo to agre*.it upon 

Area Aelilar. under 4 in. thick an 

Flag . 'W 

Window Minn-, **u*Ma«ou. ai**. 

Water Table, 7 lo H In «|aere, |.ruinleru,.u* length. 10 
Area st*|o. Ill lo It In. wloV, under \ fl. I>ug, 

peumlaruoua teilgtk. ."^I 

Coping. 1L' bv 8 | n . promlerfioo* length*... fi3 

iilep*. Lint*!*- Mr., II and niMl>,r In la. wide, * in. 

thick, and under 7 ft. long •*.'> 

Step*. I.lalala, etc., It and under U In wi.ee. • In 

thick, 7 and under N ft. long... aft 

Step.. Lintel*, etc. It and midr l« In. wide, sin 

thick, g and under In ft. long _ I lift 

9tepa, Lintel* etc., loft long and over, price to be 

agTaed upon 

Monumental Blone. under 10 m. ft . I 3» 

1" and nnder Xli cu ft. I SO 

JO cu. It. end over, price te I* 

»nr<e*l upon 

Monumental Stone, h to 1'* In thick, charged IX In. 

Rocket*, under It ill, wide, and under N in llnck 30 

" nnder 14 In. wide, and ooder lo In thick 5n 

[iiatennl S per cenl. ;ce*h or ap]ir<ived Note*, at two 
month*. 

<lT»e«. W Sto.rn*, Cleveland, O \ 

Brown •ton* 7ftcf.o. b. qo.rrr. 

FREESTONE. 

Sew BruMwick hrewn ,4V 

Buenn Vleta .40 

l«hlo „10 

Long meadow- Ml 

GRANITE. 

Werterlj 

Monaon. 

Woodlteek. .............. ....................... .. — . ..die 

•*> 

._ - _...*« 

GREEN STONE. 
Penuavlvania. y .JiOo 

LIME, CEMENT. ETC. , 

I «rle LI llle and I einenl l ". , K. !«, I'a.1 
FIr*l qualilv ground llme*l»ne f..r glaaaniaker.' u>, l.'.ti 
per ton. f o b. CrU. 

> Indlanapolle Line* A asocial ion. 1 

UuollOK'lin lime in balk, per bwibel ul 7l> llw 9 * 

" " " new barrels jwr barrel 

Newark plaftter parla, or etnrco, " " — J 

Micliigau ' li i'. 

Loulevlll* cement, " " 1 50 

" " in paper sack*, per *ark fio 

I'ortland 4 * Imported, ** barrel 1 Tl 

Wklle*and, (New ilrlean*) " " :U'« 

Plaeterlng hair, naabed, In I barbel paper*, per bnahel 3l> 
" limed. •• 1 :1A 

Flia brick Parage par ItD — .. r, 00 

" " Aetna '• " 4 w 

'* '* Moiileuma " " , , U.N) 

•• •■ Weal Virginia" •• _ S '» 

llround ur* clay, lent, per Lu.hcl I (Ml 

common " '• — . .—. 7.\ 

Piacounl* 

Vllrilladwwer plr*. _ *> per rent. 

Fine Pipe tor i hlmneva ...if. •• •< 

Terra i oil. chimney Top* 2S 

LIMESTONE. 

i n. ft. 

Haleni. Bedford . sv f. o. b. ..u.rrv. 

Oolitic, " l.u» XV. •' 

" bin* _ ., — ...:» 

Oulltk Bowling tirean . .,...»» •' 

Aiteaian » " 

Oraflon _ JU " 

MA0NF.KIAN- 

( I. A. Creen, HUine nty l.»* I 
Dimeuainn «tone - (Flral gualllT of all ordinary aiiee 1 

1'.' lorlee. and over, |er ctlltlc f.,i:l | :L5 

II lo l^lorhe*. per *nprrActal f'Kit ™ 3I> 

U l« I __ XT 

7 toi •• " •• •• - as 

4 inche*. per anpecllclal f.ml, » 

fi •• 17 

Taull envere— v Large .Ire | 

7 to a Inch*, thick, per equare fool ... t 

t to T IK. 

Flagging Slun»^!llrdlnary .lie ) 

.1 lothe. thick, per eqaare fm.l f 17 

^ «■ •« ia 

Bridge Htone. 

I'.-mmoo, perciil.lc yard I "J BO 

tv.pplng*. — , ........... * 71 

PMeetnl rld*e*. percuLlr yard 4 74 

Footing SUtne. 

[ilmenainn*. per ruber yarj f 

<•"«">.'«. '.> Ml 

Bubble or Building flnno. 

Cinnnn.li Kublile, I'er IW) Ike... !' i 

»elec1 ttutl.le. •• lull' 4 

Block Bubble. •' |<ll •• | 

brllled Bubble. •' lot) •• » 

Ulreel . riwelng*. 

S lo r, lacliee, |>er .uperHclal foot t I'. 

I nrblng. Mi. .. Inch... lliuk. |-et ini-ertlc.l ft IH 

L-ul and Kobt«d Stone- rinl.liml Ready to la, In th-ir 
place. I 

•^hlara per aq ft. roe»*ortng all Ib.l .bow, t no 



Lj iQitiz so by 



no 



STONE. 



Eatlmnleeforflhlpni.nl 

eatiumtea will fiT. partle, ant acoanloted 
. an low the proximate amount or 

i.l kind, of Hon* MMKI ooaatltute Bear load 

C 24,«»rba. : 
• tj ' i M" i ,1-. or ICt -lllik feel Dlmeaalou Rti 
J> to 000 mpcrBelal (Ml Flawing Slneaai 
tuOtoMIO " " " « " 
IxXUotlgl ■• " * 

JDtlK. was • 

•tt to rtf • " " ' * * ' 
H perch of Rubble atone, or 200 eable I 

A perch u r •li.ne In lowe la A cubic feel, aal 

agreed oe, i'. fa-l bring 1)1 a aula pawn, yet 1«S feet 
praraile la many placea. 

JOLIRT - Rubble, PI eordjd.ceenuloulWe 

KLLatTISVILLB— 

iMallbewi Broa.) 

Rough Bloche — - — W 

Dlmeailna .. — ........ 

BLLBTTSVILL 



(Parry Broa.) 



M 
Mia I0O 



OaUT10 >a amWBTIIiLB- 

(Teere llaola Btnae \V orka Co 
d, Taio Bldee- SuperBclal. 

lachaa 

...1* 

T •» 

a... 




(Big 4 UbhUM Co., New foint, Iad.1 
Trio— ni rata at quarry, the buyer paying freight. 
- I lor Hld.wa.ke. 

In Rough. Jointed. 



MARBLE. 
TBPS Bl.tTI MABBLH- 

[Trnr Bin* Marble Oe., Waal Rutland. Vt.) 

Superficial In. 





.„„ We 


a •• .... . ... 


.„ 1«« 


ft •• a~ 




I •• -„ 




7 « _ 






24c 


» " 


mm taa 


10 «• 


W 


11 11 




2c eitre when oe 


w"ii"'i»e.i ioug 



Ke 

Mo 

2Hc 




broad. 
Platlorma 



U- 1 lull 

T "* - 



In I 



or la 

teal 



27e 
We 
Mt 
!aV 
.We 
I2t 
44c 
43c 
l 2 feet 



On. ft. 



Irragalar alaaa, atigTO ft.. 



S.V 



Bridge Ml, 
Flret^laaj, 



uudreoied 



Itoeoud-clnn. _ 

Coping, II In. thick and owe 

laaa than 11 la. thick al flagging 



Toa of 1,000 la. 
W IB 

: . 1 SB 

100 

* II 



. ft... 



wiOfeet ioag aad 4 ft Wtaa."* t-\ faT Igj U g 

' "S'anV'iar 10 bat long anal .S UM wide, 10 eU ..Ira par 
.upernelal toot. 

itoagh Stone. _ 

Mill Rloeka aa quarried, par e« f« — ~f 

rhnaen.lou Mill Bloeka, par eo. fl 

Moawaeeot aad llead.lnae Baara, par e 
Extra Claar Stone foi rltatnary, etc .... 
All Baaaa laaa tban ona ruble f -ot each 
Roagh Blank Slaba, 3 to 3 lachaa tbkk, pan 

foot - mm ~ 

I'ronaleeuou. Bough Black SLta, 4 to fl I 
Cad of Ka wad Stouee, HO |>ar car load. 
Bridge Stone. 

Dlmaaatoa Brldga Stone, par ca. ft 

Promlacuon. good aajart Brldga Siobb, « ft.. 

Otnlwn Brldga »too« Backing 

n>aaoD Rnbbb, all alaaa, _ 

Hauga Babble, from « to ■ Inch^a tblf k , 
lekaa on bad. ealtnble for draaaad rock face 



_ I 



...,ISC 

IB 

»r car. 



Bnlldlng atona. 

Riprap mh. 

Ordinary Knbbla. 
Kanga Rulibla ;a>lacl) 
Scrap nagging 



Toa of 2.0J0 Bm 
*!** 

.. ._ _ Ml 

_„ I no 

I' ni—a.i jjn I— I SO 

lung- at. ... t to 10 In. thick, 6 to 10 la. wlda, IM lln. ft. 
Jall^tcna. f^cul [laoirnrrad. 

■laeh, one aide draaaad »** 

both .ld«e.lfcee.l 4fte 

Mr., h, oar .idc araaaad — «f» 

both aMaa draaaad »• 

ana ihta draaaad ~. *lc 

balb aldaa draaaad _ - *4o 

■ Incb., oa. aide draaaad. <•» 



IV |( 

and 

1 walk, tl« 



, rough 10 per rt ., aaaa.1 «l parct. 
nt .1 per cl., on rough and dlmaaatoa, aad r. 
par et. c-n aaarad. 

(II. IMrlaira A Hon. *tone City, Iowa ) 
lunranalon Stoaa Drlllad to Olaon Hlia. 

Tar I.lo.al Foot, I. o. b. 
Water Table, II aad 11 loe*a» tblek SSe 

• • * •• 10 •« " .-. ■*> 

• • 7 •• » " " .,.„ »» 

• i 

Ball C<.area, to 7 IncheeU.lck '» 

Window Cape nod Sill. 



'bolbal.l~ .lraa«d 

Door nil la and Ktepa 
n-turb, per tap. fool la roagh.. 
» ■• " " .. 

g '• 
Ordinary dr 



... Jh 

..bo ft. ax 



" 30c 



Iilmaaaton Stone In Largo Flaw. 
II lacbra thick and otar, par cable fool f. o. !>...__. 
11 and II lr.el.ea, per ropaHlelal foot to b 

9 10 •• »• »■ " 

4. • • ' ' 

(1 " 

a it M •* •• 

4 — 

■■ ■• II I III 

Rough Flag.. pr..n.i.c.K.ue H »a. all abapwi, par 
carload 

• 



It! HI 



Aabtar all L#engtb«. 
II and 17 InelMW 

* "10 •• 



Bridge Hto.ne. per robb yard 

FoolTag - 

I'iuieaeton Koolloga par foot ••- 

Bn.lgo Coplag aad IVdealal. |o<r cubtc fool 

Ictal f.Mtl 
.H 
4 

:*', 



Slraat t'rnaalngaand Curlui. |»r 
Block RobhW drlllad. ,-r IUU IW. 

^R^.VM-'rb.'^^ 

c..a>a>..n Rabble, par 100 Iba _. 

Riprap, par carload... 

Flagging Cut Heady to Lay Itoan. 
- and B Inca-a thick, per wpergrlal f.u.t , 



... $ 



31 
I 

■i r.i 
i z» 
ir. 
* 
» 

Can l a 
Uante 
tanta 
lenla 

1 Ml 

X-K 



Cut Mono. 

Window tape and mlla. par lineal loot , 
Wlaatow Cape and Nile, uter one foot w. 

parflelal ^d. 

Water Table. II aad 11 I.Kb-l, per llnea 

<i i* u *« |0 ■ ... 

7 ■• ft 



IX»r alike, plalft.rmaand per ...perilclel foot 

Frlase Ciarae, per aupernclal to..t „ 

Aehtar, par auporllelal foot 

Comer Blocka. plain, per enpernclel foat 

'* " ruallr " " 11 ■■■■■■■ » — » 

lleaea, per ailperflclal f-Hit ■mi h w.ii.immi - 

i IrcaUr and SMgnaonl t apa, outrtde maaenra, per 



.... 17 
..... 14 

..I SO 

*- 

!<0 
. 1 00 

7S 

.VI 

n 

M 

vi 
71 
II 



OraVlU aad' 8ai'»arra^;'b.V;iad mliXjlSSiZ] 



. J. ft-sat edge, 4 cni' faw'Z'Z...'...*ap. f». «0e 

Kalradteaa, I ntadga, fv cat face _„_.... " «c 

10 »■ • _ ™_ ' 

■fall klnda peraap. foot ^ — 

11 lachaa wlda name price par lineal foot aa 



Baw 
Mrii 



Sjlla and Stcpi are par anperncutl foot. 
Calrart Ooearlag aad Fooling*. 

Irregular alaaa 



Ham price aa Footing.. 

_ a la» in. tklck. lie 

Italia thick. ISC 



In order* tor » tan and orar.. 

ofleaataaaUcara... 
Inaert Sloaa for s 



iota 11 la. lie 
II) to 12 la. 14c 



... Soe per tan 

...40e 



..Kfic lineal foct 



_'J0c 



»i-JU In.g'i ft radlna „„ 

Pi JO In. »S ft. " .- — 

Fler Stone. 
Stone la rough, Htc per cable fool. 
Tbe thtckneeu optional will, ooneignor 
If dreoaad.aild to prloe of etoae la rough for ba.Mlngand 
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Blna SaoiUlona _ _ 20r f. o. b. 
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TONK 



apMl.l pi 



TOol, bl'CKI.- 
(f 

J .rk.no'. 



Biookalmnk, 



ifh.t„ra. .< Albany, N T . tb. 
K.tbal.ftra. H.a. , ar.il 

Na.Vork, tlio »orh.nl.V K.- 



QKALKU PK0P0SA l« - HI ba r.clir.1 al tbr tilkr* of tha Haprr.l.lsg An hltact, Trr*>. 
O «'J l"»parlioanl, \Vaaklii(U.n, l>. "'.. nnlll 2 o'clock ■ . * , ok tha **th ilai of An* , 
lit*, for tha I.U.r and notarial. r>.|Ulrod lo tha araclloo »nd couiplalloo ortba V. ». Pool. 
oBcaalc. l„lldl..«.tS|-HIN<;PIEI.I>.MASS. a.r.vt Iha ba*lin| 
ao.a with tba apaclll all j|| and draoloiia, coplaa of wblrb m*j 
thaOIXIraof lb. Soparlnlandaiil, Ilia Maal.r Bullilar. - K| ' 
Maatara B*lbWt.' Auo< l.iloii, Boalou. Mm—., Bullib-r.' 
Ualtlmora. Md . Ilia Morlianlra' and TraJar. - K.rb.oca, 
rbaliftaa at Pro> jilaota-. It I , and W ort-aalt-r, Ma... 

Koch bid mil.t U arron>|..nla<l lij * t.rliti.,1 cback farXJO' 00. 

1 t |hio racalpt at Ilia OOlcaof tbr Sii|a-i vlalu^; Anbilart. Traoaury Popart men t. of * Pott 
olB<a monay ordar In iimonnl d »ll.r», payalda to tba Trm.ojar of Iba Cnltod Huum 
partloa *,ll br fnniUbo,! wllh coplaa of ap.olflL.lloo .oil ,,Ua.. 

WILL A. I'KKnRT 
•lof^Mlaloft Arcbltacl. 

Jt'tt 21, ItOta 
wral.lnc Arcbltr<l, Tro*. 

f Au«a.t.|l«v for 
w tha V. H. t'oarl 
» arllb iba .perinea- 

lion aud drawlojc*. ooplaa of ahlcb Ol.y bo Kan tft Iblal »ftlce, at Iba ofllceor Iba Ou|rfirln. 
land.nl Bnildera' Ki. li. urea at Belli in. .r.. . Md , and rh.tl.etoo, S, I . the Builder.- aod 
Trader.' K.cbanxi*. Loulavillv. Ky . and Kan... City, Mo, ttie office of tbe Saperlu- 
leudeot, 11*11*., Te... *od (he MerH.nlra, lM«l#r. aod Lanbartoeo'. Kirliaaire, New 
Orlraoa, La. 

R*cb I. i-t moat be arc.on pooled by * rerlifted rbavk for %W 

r ooire of Ibe anparrUiag Architect, Treaaory Deo*r1lnenl, of * poal 
..lol.ra. iMiyolilelo tbe Treaaorer of Ih a foiled Mel-a 
WILL A. I'KKRKT, 
tioperalalOK Arrbllact. 



I poti rrnvlpl at id. tiOire of Ibe Kopar i Uiag Architerl, Tro* 
oilier uionaj order lo aniinnl two dollar., poyotile lo the Tre* 
p.rtrrawlll br fuiiik.bed wllh coplaa of .pecilUatlon aod plan. 



inralioi, and draalo*.. c.plaa of which may be .ee* at Ihla Ufllco, tbe 
.■.nperlnlrnJenl. Ibe BoiUara' K»cliao«e. Baltlox.r-. Md, lha Bnilder.' 
cw.rk. N J. Ilia Mechanic- and) Tradoro' K>Ch*nfa, New York Clly . and Iba 
•r. i:«rba»«a. IMillad.lpfao. Pa, 



J fit 23, 

SKALKD PHOPOHALII will be racelrad at the tlflce of tha MnporTlolnit Archllect, 
Treoanry l^iiarlno-nl. Waalilaabtin, II. P., unlit .'o'clock I*. u no lha '.Mill il*. of All*., 
I*.**, for tbr lateir aod oaolrrUI required lo Iba erection olid complete h of too c.leo. 
oliwjof V. » loon Honae ami P.wi.nica liail.lin. .1 JKltKKV Illy K J, In *rrnrd»nca 

Willi Ibe .pe, I 
oftre of the 

K.ehani'e, Newark. 

«».l.r Bolldar.' Ktrbao,.. Plilla.|.lph». 

Kacb hid 11.11. t la. .icitipanled by a cerlilVed check for SJ00 

I'laio receipt at Hit. iHOra . I of * rewtolnce ni«n*y order In ornooot two didlora, pay- 
.1.1. to tbe Tiaaalirar of tbr Lulled .Hlalea pit tie* will be furulthed wltb coplaa of tba draw 
I IK nt .p^lficatli.o. WILL A fBKBICT, 

flup.rvl.ll.it Architect. 

Jrt.l Imhji 

SKALMl I'lllll'ilSALU will tie lecelred al the dnbee or tbe .loprr.kitnft Archil.- I, 
Tr> aaurt Ivportmenl, Wa.hlnfttori.D I' . tinlll J r ■. on the Itlh day of Ao* , IHHH, 
for ibe t.bur ami malerlol. rewolrrd r.«r tbe completion «<r the P.atofllce, I Vjitrt I loner, etc , 
h'.IMln*- at HVKAi I'HK N V . Inrloilion baternenl fl.H^. roppor rie f .in balcony, marble 
w..ri. obo.e ftrat atoiy, alteration, and glnilng, approacbaa etc.. In accorda.ee with the 
ep~.-ttlr.tlr.il and draalof. r.,,|.. „( which nay he al Ibla llrltne. the office of Iba 

rt..pa,.n^...l-nl. .be Ma.ler Bolldrr. ' ttrli.o... All...,, N V, M»ter Balder.- A.. 
HOOttl***, »l Roalm. M»a* . Builder. AeenrhHhMl. Buffalo. N. V . Bo.l.ler. 1 and 
lloalei.' Ki.haiiKef'o.. I'lavoland. 0 , Mechanic, and Trade. a* KacbahK*, Now Toik City. 
Kach hid otoat h* aa>.ii>panla,l by a certified check for I'M) 

I'poti receipt at Ho- timer of the Hupervl.Inc Architect, Treaaury Itepartment of. 
p.*t,.fflea re. may order In .mount ("Oclullara. payable to lha order of the Trecurar of II,- 
l olled St.te. pallia, will bo furuubed will. .pecltlMUoo and plan. 

WILL A. FIIKIIBT, 
HupwrvUiuji Architect, 
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SKAI.KIl I'KlipflltA LS olll 1* rc<el»ad al thrllfflceof Ibe rttl|ierri.lnx Ar-hlteel.Tre**- 
nry DofMllioeiii. Waablnntim. H.C.anlll 2 o'clock r. o on the .Vlhd.y of A«f .Ivul.fi.r 
tl... S.ta.r .rol niotertal. rctnlred In tbe erertloo ond completion of the L'. H. tVort lloure, 
etc.. boll,l|r,« at III 'NTeVILLi:. ALA., e.rept the Heating Apporaloa in wrnriUlK* wilb 
the .|«c>llcal|. J * and drawing., c.plaw of which may be aeen al tbl. office, the oBce of tbe 



-lotwritlleii.tenl, Ihe Bnildera' e.cbangea, Italllntore, Md.. and V.mphle. Taao , tbe 
ttaltdera' and Trader.' K.ch.ogo U.ul.<ille. Ky . Ibe B-illder.' and :-.,l. r. K.rk.nge. 
rh.rle.town. ^. C , the Meclianl. .', Ileal*!*' *nd Lnnile-mie*.' K.change, New li.laao, 
1*%., tba Virginia Mechanic' lo.tllute. Klcboiood, V. , and wllh lb* UuioeJIon* ol the 
Co.lom llonac. .1 Atlanta, li*., aod Mobil'. AU. 

Kacb Md owl be arnom woled by a rertlbed cb.vk for • «ro 

Upon receipt al tbe OOlce of tha "nperrUlng Architect. Treaonry llepartroe*!. of « 
p.«lofflr» ill...... ordar to atnolint flra .loll.ra, p*y*l,la lo Ibe Trweeorer of Ibe 

111 be fornl.tvrd wtlb coploo of .poclleotloo ond pl.n. 

WILL. A FHKKKT. 
.Mac Architect 

July x», I Haft. 

JEAI.KI) PKi>Pt>o.\l.« will b* rocMrod ot tho'DlBrw of lb* Papwrrlilric Archil**., 
Trotiaary l>»pnrun«nt, Waablngton. Ii C-, until t o'cloek f. n on the HUt day of 
Ang . IHKi., for lb* labor and malarial, raqnlrod In tbo con.tmctlon of o now Coatl- 
raolt. etc , for tbe I nltcel Mtata. fo.toni llvaao, ate , liutldlna at UKllK(9Kr<)drN, 
1 1 t , in aocMir.lat.ca wllh the .pacincwuoa and drawing, coplaa of which may t-e acen at 
tbl. ofller. tha afflca of tbe Cn.lodiiui . and tha BaLldon* K.changa, llattlmore, Md. 
Koch bid nan bo acc.rapanltMl by a cwruBe.1 chock for • 10 

I'pon racwlpt at thl. tlfTtoe of « cirtt office atonay order la oraonnt one dollar drawn 
lo the order of tbe Treararer of the I unci Mate partite wltl n. furul.bod with 
copbM ..f l.e drawing, and .|*cla,..i«>n. Wlla, A. rUKRKT. 

jimii, i an. 

tlKAl-KIl PKIIPI1MAI.S will de recel.ed *t the office of Iba Supercudng Arcbllacl, Tr**.. 
l~ nry Itepartment, W*ihloilon, H C . until X o'eba-k r a , on lb. U.tb d*y of Aoguat, 
ttaa\ for the labor and ui.trnpl. leqttired to tbe arectloa .ad completloo of the *ddlUonal 



t~ ' 



• ltd Are* W*IU. Incloillog e.ca.aton and conceata f.iund*tloo for aatn* for tl.« 
>rhr*. Court Hoare, etc . bollhliig at Wli:HlTA, KAN., In atconianco with the 
iftr.tlont and drawing., coplea of which may be teen at thl. office, the otbo* of the Map 
latelideal, Buildec' E.cb.ogc. Uoelnnntl, U., Builder.' *od Tr.iUr.' Kick 
rer. OA., Kan*.. Clly. M . and Chicago. Ill , N. W. Permanent E.hlbit, 
Minn . and lha Superintendent of Ihe old Cu.tont lloooe, Ml Lout.. Mo. 
Kacli bid mini be accompanied by a rerllned rberk for SMo. 

Co*!, ria-aipt at thla uffl.'r of a poelonlce inoitey oriter. In amount two dollar. |X2 tail, 
drawn to Ibe order of the Trea.wrer of Ihe Tailed State*, part tea will be farniahad with 

WILL A. PHI ItKT. 
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TRIMMED AM) 

SAWED-EDGE 



Hearths, Tile Bordering, Etc. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 

The *tlentlnn uf archllect. I. cpeci.lly calM I.. It. .uperlnrtty In color and i|oalltr for 
flnn prirata liwliLorra and poblle building. S. coplaa sent end Information cheerfully 
given upon application. 

Hatch Hill Red Slate Works, Whitehall, N. Y. 
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Quarry at Pike, Wis. Cameron, Amberg & Co., Proprietors, 73 Lake-st, Chicago. 
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THE TANITE CO.'S 

Emery Wheels 

and Machinery. 

Aunro nil 
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(irlca*. A4<tr»«a for caIaIo^wa abiI Raw) unU 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Quarry and Mining Purposes. 
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Fittings for Same. Manila Rope, etc. 

903 & 905 N. Main Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 

T. A. JACKSON, 
388 Eleventh-ave., 

New York, 

Ill i-.ru r ul 

CARBON (Black Diamond) and BORTZ 

For Hawing StoiK, Ruck Drill*, FrnsprctinK Mines. 

JACK SCREWS. 

RUMSEY & CO., 

Manufacturers of Pumps, Fire Apparatus, Jack Screws, Etc. 

• Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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TRUE BLUE MARBLE COMPANY, 

Office, Quarry and Mill, West Rutland, Vt. 

MHM of FlaaM <ir»d» of tUrk Mil Kitr* hark Veined, Dirk and K><ra lurk M dtleil III,,.. Mert>l«, I. Black, Kawnd and I'lnUbeJ Slock 



THOMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Cleveland, O 




COr\r\UG/\T\QUS 



Of\ STRA\GHT. 



We wiint to mail you our Illustrated Catalogue, (84 page* I 
the finest erer iiwiii.il by a roofing company. 



H0LBR00K, MERRILL & STETSON, 

San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal. 
Sil<- Agenla (or I'acilir Ciianl. 
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A Co . Mllseek**; J.»lioa ltendr Math Wk> . Man I'rancter,,: rtrnn A 
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Norfolk : Coluailmi snpplr Co., Colaa>kia.O; 0 *. Leade * 
polla. 
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Best Satisfaction Guaranteed '. 
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THE JENNEY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

— Manufacturer* of 

IMPROVED DYNAMOS, LAMPS AND ELECTRIC MOTORS. 



D. W. MARMON, 

rraUol. 

A. R. NOROYKE, 
BRAINARO RORISON 
A. K. HOLLOWELL. / 



C. D. JENNEY, 




SIMPLE. 

DURABLE. 
ECONOMIC. 

STEADY. 

PENETRATING. 
BRILLIANT 



TOO ST VI»W or OTVAJIO— DSITDI8 PUIXBT OH TBI 

Our ARC SYSTEM U especially adapted to 



The Lighting of Quarries and Yards. 

omplele OuttiU arr S*ilil Outright ami put in Sucvcosful Operation, ranging in tx*t from $600 upward. Any light can be turned on or off at will. 

THE LAIDLAW & DUNN CO., 



Brass Removable 
Water Cylinders 



1 



Purchaser of the 

McCowan Pump Co. 

Standard Duplex Pumps, 

VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL. 



Crank and Fly-Whet?] Pum] S. 
Direct Acting Pumps. 
Hand and Power Pumps. 

Quarry Supplies. 

PLUM AND PEARL STREETS, 

Cincinnati, O. 
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friction- Glutei) Pulleys, 




Friction Clutch Couplings, 
Wood Pulleys, Whole, 
Wood Pulleys, Split 

Adjustable Dead Pulleys. Shafting, Hangers, 
Couplings, and Complete Outfits for 
the Economical Distribution 
of Power. 
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It it nntafe to IrantmU evrrtary or j.wM/ note* in the matin as »t present man- 
aged. We desire our patron* to Uike notice o( thin, and not not the lam of 
heir rrmittanen to u*. Wc hare lost many valuable letter* during the 
past three yearn, and we have (ailed to recover a single one, though we have 
f tried every mean* to do no. Whether I>cmocraU or Republicans are re- 
sponsible for thin unfortunate condition of the postal service ia no concern 
SO us. Wt hum it it trofnU-i inefficient— if anything worse now than it wan 
two yeani ago— and there i* no near prospect of improvement. In tending 
■u money, pureJvur a money onlrr, erprexi arder, or regiittrtd tetter, or AW York 
or Chicago bank draft. 



TtlK fTfn.v Worker object* to what we have to nay about terra cotta. That 
journal goes to workers in it* own field, and likewise Stonk to thow inter- 
ested with us. A controversy would not he profitable or satisfactory under 
any tdrcutustance*. In order to present the ca»e to all interested we would 
have to republish all lhal The Clnv-Workcr had tosay onit* Hide, and that 
journal, in the .nine spirit, would have to reproduce onr word*. This 
would not he satisfactory. The writer is familiar with the use and history 
of terra cotta, bail acquainted with its prominent use throughout the 
Cnited Stat™; has had not a Utile to do with its use in this state, and be- 
liever, that be understands its value as a building material. We did not 
Institute a comparison between terra cotta and stone. We said that within 
the last year or two there had licen a decline in the amount of this 
material, l'oasibly we would have made our point clearer hail we stated 
that many of the architect* who have l*een nv*t prominent in it* use in the 
larger cities have had occasion to use it more sparingly d'iring more recent 
years. A knowledge of their practice justifies us in this statement. The 
makers of terra cotln are measurably responsible for this result. They 
have urged its use in locations not suited to this material; have allowed it 
to lie set badly ; have formed it carelessly, and altogether have done not a 
little to injure a building material which has a legitimate but not a universal 
field in building construction. A visit to New York, Boston, Albany, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Si Louis. Minneapolis, Sl Paul, or other nf 
the older cities, will justify our statement that terra cotta is not received 
with the same favor that it was a year or two ago. It is plain U>«*c that a larger 
pro|»urtion of stone is being used and that terra colta has suffered. One 
reason for this U ihnt I. rra cotla wa« m-nmnrnded for use in 



where it had no place. As a mult there ha. been somewhat of a reaction 
it. Again, it has been recommended in the past on account of its 
Where a large amount of highly ornamental work U 
Ui be produced terra cotta is cheaper than stone. It is the practice, how- 
ever, of those interested in the manufacture of terra cotta to urge that 
work be made ornamental in order to make more successful competition 
against stone possible. Still another reason which is against tbc use of 
terra cotta is the large number of exposed vertical joints required. Kven 
where the greatest care ia exercised water will work down between these 
joint-, and in the case of freezing weather do serious damage. This risk is 
much greater in the case of terra colta than stone. 

Contrary to the implication of The ('fay- Worker it is not our desire to un- 
dertake Ui advance the interests of atone by assailing other interests. We 
merely staled what we believed to be a fact and can sec no reason why our 
motives should be questioned. 



"Why did you not go U> the convention al Cleveland ?" was asked of an 
nlwrntec. 

"Well, III tell you," said he. "We have been trying U> do ju»t what they 
want to do for a good many years and there is always some fellow 
about al the wrong time and spoils it all. We get pretty nea 
then it is knocked out. I feel that this convention business is no good." 

"You are mistaken there," we said. "The Cleveland meeting was one 
big step to suceea*. The marble and granite dealers have a good deal to 
learn about running a convention and organizing to restrain competition, 
but tbey are moving in the right direction, and they will arrive." 

We believe this to be true. There are a great many |ieople wh j are at 
once disturbed and discontented because an organization is not at once 
successful in doing all that is intended of it. < >nc p- isdlive failure isenoiigh 
to disconcert several members and cause ruptures in the organization. 
This is not as it should be. The business of organizing for the puqssie of 
restraining eom|H*tilion, ami corn-eling other eviU of the trade, t. mii; in- 
volving more or leas complication. There are a great many interests to Is- 
harmonized. It cannol Is; done at once. It is a work in which all have to 
be trained Uigether. At first there is a period almost kindergarten in its 
character. The advance is more rapid in re*|icct to time involved, and if 
patience and good rrnsc are exercised the desired end will soon be reached. 
The trouble is that so many come to a meeting of this kind with a plan. 
They have a scheme ol their own. They are prepare.) to say that as soon 
as it is adopted the .lay of salvation is at hand. Because the plan of 

however, is only one detail which makes convention work one of difficulty. 
All these thingshave to be harmonized. It takes good sense, patience and 
time. District organization is a great educator, looking U» sucoesWul state 
and national organizations. The marble and granite dealers of a city or 
county, or Iwo or three counties, may come together and organize for local 
protectiod from one another ; they drrive a common knowledge of one an- 
other's troubles and in the end become measurably -vio pathetic and sui- 
ccassul. After a certain amount of experience of this kind in local work 
thev are ripe to become members of successful state and national organiza- 
tions. It is only through the means of district organizations of this kind 
that pronounced success ia possible in a business where the interests are so 
diversified as lhal of the marble and granite dealers II must be lsirne in 
mind that the business of organizing in this form is new lo the majority, 
and that the work leading to the successful accomplishment of the end 
desired must, for a time, Is- of an educational character. It is pre|sMterons 
Ui ci|iect anything different. The work of organization i« as complicated 
as many other details which pertain to the marble and granite business. 
As none uf these can be learned in a very short time, it is not lo be ex |«i led 
that there would Ik- an exception in ihc organization riperience. 
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QUARRY METHODS. 

/J\HG use of explosive* in quarries is constantly on the ilwnn*. 

When clienphcs* is the only consideration, as when the stone 
is Co lie um.nI for rubble, cellar walls ami ordinary foundation work, 
blasting is universally employed. In limestone region* the debris 
from blasting is burned for lime ami the waste in little. But where 
stone is to lie used for the best building purjioses the work is done 
by channeling uuil wedging. Although this if more expensive 
tliun blasting an far as the general cost of the work is concerned, 
the. Itetler condition in which the slime in raised more than com- 
pensate* for the greater first cost- Stone which 1ms Iwcu quarried 
by blasting almost always shows defect* caused by the shock. 
These defects limy not be evident ut the time the stone is put into 
the building, but dcvelope as cracks after it has been iti use for a 
time. Many such t racks are supposed to 1m> the effect of weather- 
ing when in reality they are caused by the jsiwder used in quarrying. 
The marble of Carrara, which is quarried by blasting, and then 
hurled many feet down the mountain-'', is most seriously affected by 
the rough treatment accorded it. Much of it is found unfit for 
use iHifore it leaves the quarries, and much more that is ship|>cd 
shows defects upon being workeil or after U'iug placed in position, 

"Mr. Edwin (treble, a marble dealer, of Philadelphia, says that 
when he visited the Carrara marble quarries the scene reminded 
him of the bomliardincnt of a fort ; that he lias examined blocks of 
marble in some ol the old ruins of Rome, ami found that the stone 
was somewhat worn but not cracked, but that scarcely 11 block of 
marble quarried since the introduction of gun|iowder can be found 
free from cracks." 

It is this condition of Carrara marble which gives our marble 
a superiority in point of strength. Should they quarry the former 
by improved methods it would proven more serious rival than now 
for building purposes. 

The present methods of quarrying in mout places are by using 
channeling machines and wedge*. There are various machines 
which arc extcusixely used. Kach of these machines has it* jmr- 
ticular merit for diflcrciit kiuds of work and more than one kind of 
them are sometimes used in the same quarry in different |s»rtions 
of the work. In marble t hese machines taken together are capable 
of doing all kiudsof channeling required. The one machine may 
be for vertical work as lieing considered the most economical, but 
for oblique cutting another machine may l>e used. It may lie 
capable of culling channels a» anv line or inclination. There are 
machines which, detached from the boilers, can cut under a vertical 
wall. When tin' dip of the strata is less than 50 degrees the ad- 
vantages of a horizontal quarry floor arc sufficient to compensate 
for the wash*. Where the dip is less than 45 to 50 degrees the 
channels arc cut pcqa-ndicular to the plane of stratification and the 
blocks come out rectangular in slui|ie. It is only comparatively 
recent that the channeling machine has been used to quarry Kind- 
stone. The cutting liars for use in such quarried are made sharpened 
at both ends so that when one becomes dull the other may lie used. 
The cutting liars need to be sharpened very frequently for this 
work. The work of channeling sandstone with pick and shovel is 
very injurious to the workmen on account of the dust inhaled into 
the lungs. 

After the channeling is accomplished it is ueeessary U> under-cut 
the rock in order to raise it. This is done by drilling a series of 
holesaloug the bottom and then hsiscning the block by means of 
wedges. The work of drilling the holes is called "gadding" and is 
done with a "gadding machine" which uses the diamond drill. 
After the holes are drilled the split is made with the common plug- 
ami-feather wedges. 



Almost every quarry ha* some peculiar method of its own for 
loosening the stone, depending upon the kind of stone worked, the 
dip of the strata as well as other minor details. Granite isqiiarried 
more extensively by blasting than other ris ks. Other methods are 
very ex|M>nsivc on account of the hardness of the rock and lack of 
cleavage joint*. For these very reasons granite suffers lew from 
the use of explosives. Htill iu many quarries cbauuelers arc used. 

CRUSHING RESISTANCE OF STONE. 
Prof. W. C. Unwin, in a paper on the above subject, presented 
at the recent meeting of the British Association, remarked that 20 
years ago it was common in experiments on crushing to bed the 
test specimen* of rigid materials like stone on lead plates, with an 
idea of securing uniform distribution of pressure on the faces at 
which the crushing pressure is applied. Professor Unwin haa long 
had the opinion that to support blocks for crushing on a plastic 
support is wrong in principle. Hence, in experiments on the 
crushing of stone, and of Portland cement and concrete, he has 
adopted the plan of preparing the faces on which the crushing 
pressure acts with a thin layer of plaster. This can easily be 
worked to smooth and parallel surfaces, used to receive the irou 
plates 'of the crushing shackles directly if necessary ; but lie 
geueraily interposes a Bheet of mill-board, which is a very hard 
and only slightly compressible material. It seemed desirable to 
try what was the difference of the crushing strength of blocks 
supported in these two way*. Two series of 4-inch cubes of Port- 
land stone and Yorkshire grit were obtained of very uniform 
quality. Results of tests which were given showed a very great 
reduction of strength, which occurs when a thin plate of plastic 
material, like lead, is used on the faces to which the crushing 
pressure is applied. The crushing pressure of blocks between lead 
plates was, iu one case, only three-fifths, and in another only three- 
sevenths of that of blocks prepared wilh plaster and crushed be- 
tween mill-boards. One block was cemented carefully between 
two rigid iron plates with parallel surfaces, and this carried a little 
more, but only a little more load than the block prepared with 
plaster and crushed between loose mill boards. An examination 
of the mode of fracture of the blocks showed why the lead haa so 
dangerous an effect on the strength. The blocks crushed between 
mill-boanls sheared approximately at 45 degrees in the way well 
understood, forming regular pyramids; but the blocks crushed 
between lead broke up into a number of vertical prisms with nearly 
vertical faces. The lead flowing under the crushing pressure pro- 
duced by friction a tension in the block at right angles to the 
crushing pressure, tearing the block in pieces and completely alter- 
ing the angle of fracture. The pressure of fluidity of lead is known 
to be from 1 A to 3 tons per square inch, and these pressures were 
exceeded in the crushing experiments. The result seems important, 
because it is a still common practice to use lead, or deal, or somu 
other plastic or compressible material in crushing exjieriments, and 
it is not generally known that this has the effect of diminishing the 
crushing resistance. 

The Georgia Marble Co., of Atlanta, has just completed a 24- 
gang marble saw mill, with all latest improvements, including 
Ripley 'ssaw-feed, Brown's 250 horse power engine, and a battery of 
three 100 horse power compound tubular boilers. They now saw 
blocks 20 feet long, or 8 feet wide. The company is now running 
40 gangs of saws. Their order* are increasing so rapidly that they 
are more than ninety days behind iu production. They received 
a few days ago one order for full 150 broad gauge car loails of 
sawed marble. They think everything looks exceedingly promis- 
ing tor the future of Georgia marble. 
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BUILDING CASUALTIES. 

/|vHK tallowing is from 7V ArrAiktt, the well-known Brituh 
architectural journal : 

A l.ill ha* introduced by Mr. Hroadhursl to provide specially for 
the regulation and inspection of *lau--ijuarric« and other quarries in which 
(••r~.li-. work in getting stone, L-prolitic*, or other minerals, elny and 
brick-ejirlli excepted. Ii i» iiro-iciecd (lint the r'aetory Acts shall not apply 
to these places; hut that the regulations shall la- a* follows: The em- 
ployment of ahoy or girl under the age of ten is forbidden altogether. 
The longest time of employment permitted for a hoy or girl under (he age 
ufsiiiecn or a woman in a week in fifty-four hours, and in a day leu hours. 
And no employment U allowcsl la-twet-n nine lit night ami livein the morn- 
ing, or at all on .Sunday, or after two o'clock on Saturday afternoon. In- 
tervals of mraU arvdinx'tcd to Is.- ullowcd to eueh hoy, girl and woman, 
anioiinling in the whole to not lew. than half an hour during each period 
of employment which exceed* live hour*, and to nut lei* than one hour and 
n half during each period of employment which exceed* eight hours. For 
a contravention of these provisions Is-th owner and agent are to be liahle 
to punishment unless they dhow they took all reasonable means to prevent 
it. And in case a parent or guardian misrepresents the age of a bay or 
girl, he will lie responsible instead. The inspeetionof quarries, is provided 
for. When an in.|«.i-tor find" anything dangerous or defective, so us, in 
hi* opinion, to threaten or tend to the bodily injury of anyone, he may re- 
quire it tube remedied. If the owner object-, the matter it. to be placed 
Wore the ome secretary, who will refer it to arbitration. The hill re- 
quire* the owner of a slate quarry, or of a quarry in wheh ironstone or fuller's 
earth in gotten, to send return* every year to the ins-s-ctor an to the quantity 
of mineral treated, the average pt-rcentagr whi-i knowaof any metal con- 
tained in it, aid the average number of jn-rsois ordiuarily employed. 
And other quarries may at anytime lie included by the home secretary 
in tht* regulation. The bill also contain.* various requirement* oh to 
notice, etc , in caw of any accident occurring in a quarry. Momivcr, 
idwado uxl quarri-* are to he fenced in; but where the abandonment has 
already takei place, this provL-iut i- limited to certain ease* only. 

Where an aecideut hccum which causes injury or loss of lift-, the 
matter U reported to the home secretary, a national official, who 
appoints ompetitit inve*tig;itors to lu ik into nnd report nil fact*. 
If it ap]HMirit that the law ha* Ik-ch violated, those responsible are 
made to suffer. Thisi* as it should he. Iu new countries, those 
which are in course of development, where everyone is struggling 
ty hold a financial footing, it is not common to enforce ordinary 
regulation* looking to the care utid protection of those employed. 
Everyone takes his own risk. In respect to the risk taken the 
employes in quarries in this country are surrounded by the pioneer 
conditions. There arc uo recognized inspectors of quarries and 
quarrying machinery so far as we know. While the owners do not 
desire to cause loss of life or injury to those employed in and about 
the quarries, it is elear cuough that proper precautious are not 
taken in this matter any more than ifl the construction of buildings. 
It is difficult to realize the importance of a matter of this kind. 
The limuf a hand, an arm, or a leg, or other bodily injury which 
affects t| 1L . earning capacity of a lalmrer or workman is a matter 
so serious that few comprehend it. The less the man's wages, the 
lower his position, the more serious is this matter. He has possi- 
bly a dollar and a half a day between him nnd want. If he suffers 
any of the injuries such its wc have mentioned that margin is re- 
moved. Usually he is a married num. Then there are the children 
and his wife, who suffer with hint. There is the mental anguish 
and the physical lost* and suffering. To the man who has capital 
to fall hack on, or one who works entirely with his head, an injury 
of tins kind mean* very little. It is not liable to happen. Injury 
by accident* to those? engaged in mechanical occupations is too 
serious a matter to be allow.il to rest in its present state of neglect. 
Foreign travelers look ii|kjo our carelessness in this respect as 
barbarous. Wc wcut into a mill with an English gentleman some 
time ago, and he'appeared horrified at what he saw gcanilg.pullevs, 



belt* and other moving |Utrts of the. mill unprotected on every 
hand t Americans as a rule do not thiuk of the neccusity of protec- 
tion. Yet the danger is great, and injuries not infrequent. Maid 
he : "This mill would not be allowed to run an hour in Great Britain, 
it should not he allowed to run an hour here. Many of these men 
have, or should have, families dependent upon them; their wives and 
children are in peril to say nothing of the men themselves This is too 
serious a mutter for such criminal neglect." 

It was only a few days ago that wc witnessed au accident in this 
city. It was a clear case of carelessness or incompetency of the 
party in elmrgc of the work. An injured laborer was struck by a 
stone weighing ten to twelve tons. What was the result? The 
man was dragged out of the hole and carried off to the hospital. He 
did tint even get a three-line notice in the newspaper. It may lie 
asked "What should he done in a case of this kind ?" A lnw should 
he so f mined as to make it obligatory on the part of the contractor, 
or party in charge of the work, to at once report the matter to the 
proper public authorities. It should he required of him that 
nothing in or about that part of the premise* in which the accident 
happened, or anything in connection with it, should lie moved ex- 
cepting in ao far as it was necessary for the welfare of the injured 
party or the safety of others in or about the premise*, until the 
authorities bad carefully inspected the cause of the accident. The 
effect of the investigation and all would bo to locate the responsi- 
bility. If a man is killed, there is an investigation by coroner's 
jury, but there are other tragedies as the result of accidents which 
do not kill which serious in affecting the welfare of those 

dependent upon the injured one than loss of life. A poor woman 
with little children around her is oftentimes encumbered with an 
injured husband, whose incapacity renders him quite as much a 
burden as one of her children. Investigation which locates resjwn- 
sibility will make those iu charge of work more careful. Not 
only that they will study the means of preventing accidents. All 
of the machinery used in whatever line of manufacture, or that 
used in any branch of mechanics, and other means used in these 
pursuits, should be subject to constant inspection. There is only 
horror over the loss of life. There is great carelessness over loss by 
accident which does not kill. This is not as it should be. 

STONE IN FLORIDA. 

There are few atone quarries in Florida, and those which are 
known are not operated to any great extent, the demand for stone 
being very limited. Lumber is very cheap there, and is preferred 
to stone. There has been opened within a few years a quarry at 
Hawthorne, the stone of which is said to consist almost entirely of 
silica, and is of a quality for glass-making. The stone is very 
soft when taken out, but hardens on exposure to the sun and air. 
Chimneys of this material which have beeu built thirty years are still 
in a good state of preservation. It is sold at the quarry for 'J K cents 
per cubic foot ; it is taken out with a hand saw, two men being able 
to cut 1,500 bricks of a size 4 by 8 by 16 inches in a day. 

About two miles from St. Augustine is a quarry which must 
have been open at least two hundred years, as there are now stand- 
ing in that city parts of buildings of this material which are fully 
of that ago. The stone is the orbitoides limestone. It is often 
simply a mass of shells. There is in the National Museum a piece 
which must have been quarried a century ago, which when com- 
pared with stone takeu out recently shows that the weather has 
produced no change. It is not probable that this stone would last 
in the severe Northern climate as it does in that of Florida. The 
rock in the quarry lies very near the surface, none of the excava- 
tions being more than six or eight feet deep. The stone can be 
cut with an ax, and is taken out in the sixes and shapes required. 
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GOTHIC DETAILS. 

IT is fair In slat*- thai tbo 
Gothic architecture was 

France during 
the twelfth and 
thirteenth cen- 
turies than at 
other time 
or in any other 
place in the his- 
tory of that 
style of architec- 
f.' , '^ f J lure. There 
L was a refined 
l>eauty alx>ut it 
which wan ab- 
sent in it* early 
development, a 
completeness 




Fig. 1. 

nod a finiah which were corrupted during its later period. There 
waa a warmth and a richness Iwlonging to the Southern Gothic 
which waa measurably absent from that of the North. There 
was more positive beauty, and not lens that was massive, rich and 
intelligent We are saying nothing to the disparagement of the 
English Gothic, especially of the early Knglish, when we say that 
there are traces of a certain coldness running through it. There 
was a hardness which did not belong to the softer, more voluptu- 
ous architecture of the Southern countries. The English (iothic 
had beauties of its own. Mr. Burgess, a modern English Gothic 
architect, who designed Trinity College in this country, among 
other works of importance, took up the modern Gothic-English 
architecture in a spirit which resembled the Southern architecture. 
It had that roundness and fullness, a beauty of detail, a soft re- 
finement which distinctly marked it as being something different 
from the architecture made conspicuous by Sir Gilbert Scott 
and George Edmund Street, the architect of the New English 
Law Courts. In point of design the work of Mr. Burgees as sub- 
mitted for these buildings was certainly superior to the one se- 
lected. There were probably other reasons which warranted the 
selection of Mr. Street's design. 

Herewith we submit designs selected from the various details of 
French Gothic work. The capitals Figs. 2 and 3 from Laon Cathe- 
dral are beautiful indeed, and in violent contrast with some of the 
modern efforts toward Gothic capitals. It often happens that a 
Gothic cap is used in the design for a monument, yet bow seldom 
do we find anything that is carefully studied in detail in the mat- 
ter of design, to say nothing of the execution. Yet it is hardly 
to be expected that a poor design would be well executed. In 
monumental design everything is too hasty in its 



execution to expect the best of results. The demand of the times 
will be tor something different, and we may be led to expect most 
satisfactory results. 

The architecture of our buildings is superior in point of design 
to that of our best monuments. The reason is simple enough. 
The best designers, those most talented, have directed their atten- 
tion where there was the most money. They did not find it in the 
direction of monumental work. The public is making a call for 
something different, and in doing so they express a desire to pay 
for what they want This will bring the result. 

Fig. 1 is from Langrune, and it is an example which may be 
useful in many ways to a monumental designer. All are most 
beautiful examples, and we hope that any one having occasion to 
use anything oi this kind will have the good judgment to intel- 
ligently copy these details. Gothic architecture was never in a 
better Btate than at the time this work was done. For this reason 
we commend the study of these details to those interested in any 
branch of stone-cutting or stone-carving. We can only repeat what 
we have said before in the matter of the selection of well-known 
examples. There is first, the general knowledge that they are 
beautiful, and then the satisfaction that they have had the stamp 
of time to indicate and sustain their merit. 

QUARRYING STATISTICS. 

From ad vauoe sheets of the Government "Keport of the Min- 
eral Kesources of the United States for 1887" we gather the fol- 
lowing statistics of production : 

Building alone. — Direct returns from producers show a total 
value of $25,000,000. This marked increase shows that the state- 
ment of 1886 was too small. 

Brick and tile. —Value, $40,000,000. This represents an in- 
crease of about 13 per cent, in the production of brick and a de- 
crease in tile, owing to the drouth in 1887 in Indiana and Ohio. 
Prices were slightly lower. 

Z/ww.-The production is estimated at 46,750,000 barrels, with 
an average value of 50 cents per barrel. 

Cement. The production of cement from natural rock was 
6,692,744 barrels, valued at 77$ cent* per barrel, making $5,186,877 
as the value of the year's product. 

Bukr •/.,..... 'IV value of the total product is estimated at 
$200,000. 

GrintUtoiu*. — In Ohio and Michigan 37,400 tons were produced, 
valued at $224,400. 

(hrundxtm. — Total production from North Carolina and Georgia 
600 short tons, with a B]>ot value of $108,000. 

Prerimi* Hone*. — The value" of Ami'rican gems in rough state 
amounted to $88,600, besides gold quartz for specimens and gems, 
valued at $75,000. 

Feldipar.— The amount consumed, principally by potters, was 
10,200 long tons, valued at $50,100 before grinding. This in- 
cludes freight to the principal markets, Trenton or New York. 
The consumption in 1886 was alwut 6,000 tons less than the pro- 
duction returned by quarrymen. 

Flint . — For pottery 1U.800 tons were used. Including the use 
for sand-paper and in glass manufacture, the total consumption 
was about 32,000 tons, worth, unground, $185,000. 

IAmextoiie- lined as flux in the manufacture of pig iron in 1887, 
about 5,377,000 long tons ; value at quarry, about $3,226,200. 

Landlord — "I've called to tell you Bridget, that I am goiug to 
raise your rent." 

Bridget — "Glad to hear it, w>r. Faith, I can't mine it myself." 
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MICHIGAN MARBLE. 
«. a. «twaT,« a. 

tSiORTHEAST of Ishpeming, nhnut three and one-half miles, 
is a series of ridden composed of serpentine, marble, mag- 
uesinu schists, greenstone* urn I quartzite, which have nearly an 
east and went trend. The ridges of serpentine and marhle have 
heen traced for three or fnjr miles, and the former is, no doubt, 
the equivalent of that at Presque Lie, lOflM fifteen miles to the 
easterly. 

I made a hasty examination of the locality. The point* vis- 
ited were within the south half of the northwest quarter of Kectiou 
2it, T. 48, \L 27. Proceeding at once to the west side of the see- 
tion, I found there a sharp ridge, presenting on its north Hide an 
ahrupt face forty feet or more in night, of massive terpentine. 
The ledge i» strongly jointed and apparently free from minor checks 
or Mlhjoiuta, and I should judge that perfect block.* of any desired 
size could be obtained. On close examination the veiniug on the 
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■month, weathered face of the bluff" in plainly visible; but to 
"bring it out" fully the surface requires U> l»e |«ili*hed. It presents 
then all the imaginary shades of green, varying from a deep 
greenish black to a pale pea green or grecniah white. The darker 
green, often semi-translucent, forms the rich background of the 
polished surface, which is beautifully mottled and enriched by 
deli.-atc «M>Hlt tracery of the lighter shades, and the entire sur- 
face is then rendered mosaic by irregular veins of greenish white 
marble traversing the rock in every direction, and even then, as if 
nature were not satisfied, to enhance the pleasing effect still more, 
are minute rein lets "shooting out" from the larger ones, which, 
in their branchings, finally disappear, blending imperceptibly with 
the dark background. 

Further to the east the ridge becomes broader, and there rises 
up on it* north side a ledge of very handsome marble breccia. 
The colors of the breccia appearing on the polished surface arc 
white, yellow, brown purple, drab and blue, with numerous shades 



of these producing indescribable combinations. The |*>lished nco* 
imen in hand is traversed by a large vein of coarsely crystal- 
lized marble, and in the vein are strewn angular fragments of 
the colored base of the rock. The rock resembles in many re- 
spects the famous llreckr Herctdaneum from Belgium. A little 
farther east is another large outcrop of serpentine marble, which 
is very similar to the celebrated Vert ifaurin from Grenoble, 
France. It is slightly mottled, and is thickly veined with white 
ami pale green marble. There is a certain parallelism to the 
veins which is very apparent when viewed at a distance. 

Continuing east, we pass another ledge producing a variety of 
marbles. Oue, particularly noticeable, has a sort of wavv ap- 
pearance from fringy-like colored rows of shades of green ami 
yellow. It is an odd-looking specimen. The most easterly ledge 
I examined was a large outcrop of dolomitic marble. It is 
massive, and apparently free from seams. The polished speci- 
men is beautifully clouded and mottled with the various shades 
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of grayish white and light drab; it is also traversed by while 
veins of coarsely crystallized marble, which often contains small 
concretions resembling fossil remain*. 

Another specimen, taken from a low ledge just east of here, 
is very attractive. It has a very rich dark green color, sprink- 
led with fleecy clouds of a little lighter shade ; it is also veined 
with branching veins of pale greeu, and others with bright glisten- 
ing seams of copper-colored penninite, which latter sometimes 
has a soft silken luster. The specimen takes a high polish. 
These are ouly a few of a very large number of different spec- 
imens, and it would seem represent nearly all the |Hwsible va- 
rieties of serpentine marble, and the quantity appears l» be 
"practically" inexhaustible. 

A patch on a boy'* trousers is something new under the son. — 
.Boston Tratrllrr. 
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NEW ENGLAND BUILDING STONES. 
<*T is worth while to notice the general relations of the New 
England quarry industries to the rest of the country, as we may 
thereby gain the basis for a forecast of their future. 

A glance at a geological map will show that the rocks that 
characterise New England are not found in an equally extensive 
development in any other district south of St. Ijawrence and east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The name highly metamorphosed series 
o. rocks is continued in a less extensive way south along the whole 
chain of the Appalachians ss far as northern Alabama ; but it leaves 
the ma-board region at New York, and south of that point is not 
readily accessible to tide-water navigation. Moreover, when we 
get oven as far south aa New York we find that, owing to the pro- 
gressively leas and leas considerable development of glacial action 
in southern regions, the rocks show the effect of decay to a much 
greater depth than they do in New England, where the last glacial 
period stripped away all the incoherent decay portion of the rocks, 
leaving only that which was well suited to the use of the quarry- 
roan. The result is that even near New York, and in a greater 
degree ior every step eastward, the stone is decayed along the joints 
to such an extent that we can rarely find good solid blocks within 
from 20 to 50 feet of the present surface. This deep "cap" of de- 
cayed rock is a serious hinderance to the development of good 
quarries of crystalline rocks in a large part of the southern Appa- 
lachian mountains. 

These two advantages, the neighborhood of the crystalline rocks 
to the sea and the absence of any worthless decayed upper part, 
will always give the New England nicks of the granitic group a 
very great advantage over those of any other part of the eastern 
United States. 

It should also be noticed that the cost of quarrying granite of 
good quality is |ierhaps less than that of any other work of the 
name general utility, certainly much less than the cost of our other 
principal building stoues, so that, for all large structures where 
rude strength is the only need, quarries of this stone are always 
likely to be at a great ad vantage in production. 

There are no other sources of supply of granite tbat are ever 
likely to compete with this stono district of New England. The 
same qualities of stone are found in southern Nova Scotia with the 
Mime advantages of quarrying; but this region is on the average 
several hundred miles farther from the principal points of con- 
sumption, so that the tax due to distance will always amount to 
about as much as the present profits of the New England quarries ; 
The cost of carriage on a ton of stone from Nova Scotia aliove that 
from Cape Ann, supposing the distribution to be to New York or 
Philadelphia, is probably more than the average profit made upon 
the stone itself. Thus there could lie no effective competition save 
for such stones as have licen carved or finished, so that the actual 
value bears a very Urge proportion to the original cost of quarry- 
ing and conveying to market. It is quite clear, therefore, that the 
position of the New England granite quarries is particularly favor- 
able, and tbat they are likely to command the market for cheap 
stones for a great while in the future. 

The same may lie said, though in a lean emphatic way, for the 
other building stones of this region. The roofing slates, particu- 
larly those of Maine, the exploration for which has hardly liegun, 
are well placed for marketing, as they have the same advantage, 
arising from the small amount of waste rock on their surfaces, 
that the granite quarries have. The slates have rather more drift 
matter upon them than the granite quarries have for the reason 
that they generally lie in rather lower ground ; still this drift is 
loose material requiring no other than pick-and shovel work before 



the profitable work is attained. In Maine, especially, these quar- 
ries lie near enough to tidewater to share the advantages arising 
from their method of carriage, being not more than from 30 to 60 
miles away from the nearest tidewater navigation. 

There are no certain supplies of good marble within a remuner- 
ative distance of the shore-line of New England, the nearest ap- 
proach thereto lteing the extensive deposits of serpentine rocks 
that lie in Middlesex and Essex counties, Massachusetts. Between 
Lynnfield and Newburyport there is an extensive deposit ot this 
character that will afford a material suitable for the carver's art. 



AN INFANT INDUSTRY. 
/fcYOMPAKATIYELY speaking, the quarrying interests of this 
country are in their infancy. The undeveloped stone re- 
sources of the country bear the relation to what is known for cer- 
tain as a mole-hill to a mountain. Considerable has been done 
in this state in (he way of investigation into its stone resources, 
yet there are immense fields still undeveloped. We have quarries 
of sandstone which have been exposed twenty and thirty years 
without damage, yet it is not known outside the immediate neigh- 
borhood. In other counties we have stone of the finest quality, 
beautifully marked and variegated and susceptible of a high pol- 
ish, in immense quantities yet uuknown in the markets even of 
this state. Granites, marbles and what-not ot other states are 
constantly being brought to our attention through geological in- 
vestigation, business enterprise, and otherwise. Improved methods 
of handling stone which has the effect of reducing the cost of 
quarrying and working will do more than anything else to increase 
the use of stone, both in an absolute and relative sense. We know 
that there is more stone used on account of the increase of wealth 
and population. But through its decrease in cost, because of the 
improved methods of working and handling, it will be used pro- 
portionately more. There will be more stone used in proportion 
to the amount of building than in the past because stone is cheap- 
er and better known. The increase in the variety of stone at hand 
tends to increase tLe use of all stone. The appearance of the 
buildings which are rendered more beautiful by the variety as 
well as by the improved mechanical devices which tend to reduce 
the cost of ornamental work, invites public attention to atone, 
and in that way proportionately increases its use. For this reason 
it takes the place that would otherwise be occupied by terra cotta, 
brick, artificial stone, galvanized iron, and other material. The 
architects ore having a good deal to do with its increased use. 

It is not long since that the use of terra cotta was relatively 
very great. Now, in the prevalence of the Romanesque style of 
architecture, which invites the use of stone more extensively, and 
for other reasons, terra cotta has fallen into the decline, not be- 
cause it is not a good building material, but because it is simply 
taking its proper place. While terra cotta was no experiment, 
generally speaking, it came in as a new thing, relatively, to the 
architects a few years ago, and they took it, hook, bait and line 
Everything was terra cotta. There has been a reac tion. It favors 
stone. Thus throu.h the immense quantities of undevelopfd 
stone lesoiirces, through the means of cheapening its use, and a 
general feeling which is particularly favorable to it, it is to be ex- 
pected that the stone ind ustries of the country will constantly be- 
come more important and more active. 

A large quantity of white marble has been discovered near Che- 
wacla, Ala. New England exjierts have been there to examine 
it, and pronounce it a very fine quality of white marble ; quantity 
in exhaustible. A company is being organized to work same. 
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GRANITE CRYSTALS. 

When tin- large crystals imbedded in granite rocks and some lavas 
are examined with a microscope, they arc often founrl to contain 
numerous minute cavities each of wliich contain* a liquid ami a 
bubble of gas. These cavities are very minute and so numerous 




that there is hardly any estimating the nunil>er contained in the 
crystals. An increase of the power of the microscope brings to view 
new and smaller one*, and it has Iron estimated that in some in- 




stances there are from one thousand millions to ten thousand 
millions in a cuhic inch of *]mcc. The water in these cavities often 
contain* saline matter in solution, and in some instances crystals 




of salt appear floating around. In other cases the liquid is some 

hydrocarbon ami at times lii|iiified carbonic ncid. 

Now. 1 and 2 show crystals which contain water cavities in each 




of which a huhhle of gas appears It has lieen noticed that when 

the positi if the crystal is altered the huhhle moves to the top 

as it does in a spirit level. This is true of the larger cavities. In 
the smaller ones the huhhle seems to have the power of sponta- 
neous movement and is constantly changing )*>sition. Figure 7 
shows the path of such a babble, In figures 'i, 4 and 5 there will 
be seen minute crystals in the water id' the cavity. In No. ti there 
arc two liquids and a huhhle. 



DYNAMITE BLASTING. 

Foundation* and wheel pit* arc all the better where a hard, rocky 
foundation it to be had, hut the mechanic often dreads them, on 
account of blasting necessary to get the exact depth necessary. 
Gunpowder blasting is pretty well understood, but it is slow work 
compared with dynamite, or any of its compounds, such as forcite. 
Hercules or Atlas powder, and many others. 

These agents are no more dangerous than gunpowder, but 
I mjsbcss double the power where used with good judgment. I'owder 
maybe fired with the ordinary fuse, but dynamite will not take 
fire from such methods. In firing all the higher explosives, they 
are so combined with some base, such as sawdust or clay, than an 
intense heat is needed to ignite them. This renders them safer, 
but also calls for the use of a cap on the end of the fuse which is in 
contact with the explosive. 

One of the salts of mercury called "fulminating mercury" is 
used. This substance is used for priming gun cape and metallic 
cartridges, and gives a most intense hi at when ignited. A portion 
of this salt, confined at eud of the fuse by a price of brass tubing, 
will cause any cartridge of high explosive to explode, when the fuse 
is fired. 

Electricity is the best method of exploding dynamite, or any 
other cartridges used in blasting. The method is extremely simple. 
Two wires are led from the battery. They are joined by a short 
piece of iron or platinum wire, and the salt of mercury packed 
around this small wire. The electric current heats the small wire 
red hot, and ignites the fulminate. A magneto firing dynamo is 
not always available, neither are electric light wires, although 
firing can be done pretty well with the. current obtained from a 
single incandescent lamp connection, after removing the lamp from 
a live circuit. 

A bunch of arc light carbons, a sheet of line twelve inches square, 
one pound of sulphuric acid, and another of bichromate of potash, 
will make a battery capable of firing a charge of dynamite through 
300 feet of No. 16 copper wire. 

Bend the tine into a cylinder, wind a piece of marline top and 
bottom, to prevent contact of the carlions, and place the latter in 
position outside the zinc cylinder as another cylinder entirely 
around the zinc. Tie firmly in position. Dissolve the bichromate 
of potash in a pail of water, add the sulphuric acid and immerse 
the zinc and carbon, touch the lead wires to zinc and carbon re- 
spectively, and the small connecting wires will be burned oft" by 
the heavy current generated. Kemove zinc and carbon, wash, and 
they will be ready for the next charge. 

II the caps arc not to be hail all ready for firing by electricity, 
procure some long -VI copper cartridges, pull out the bullets, twist 
together two pieces of insulated copper wire, No. I fi, and connect the 
twisted ends by one eighthinch of wire from the G string of a violin. 
Any amount of this fine wire may be twisted around either coprer 
wire, but the distance between must not be over one-eighth of an 
inch, or more voltage will be required than one battery can furnish. 

Pat wires thus fixed into copper cartridge, pour iu some powder, 
and press in some beeswax, to hold the wires in place. Insert the 
whole rig in dynamite cartridge, and the battery will fire it for 
you. There is fulminate enough iu a cartridge (rim fire) to ignite 
the dynamite, when used with the powder in the shell. Common 
powder may be fired by simply placing the prepared wires in the 
powder without any fulminating cap. — Mmiufnrturrrf (lanitr. 

"Mike, did you ever catch frogs?" 
"Yes, sorr/ 

"What did you bait with?" 
"Ilate *em with a shtick. sorr." 
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GOF^ESPONDENGE. 



CORRESPOND WITH US 1 

We irouM Me to rsmw (krrapmtUnu of a newsy, or practical character from 
Mm. Particularly do toe want practical uerkert fa the different state trade* 
to understand that** « the place where they may eathange idea, unth each other; 
uhcrc they can »cei information andjM it; where they can *1 before their fellow 
workmen kink* and notettiee which they are willing thnuld become public property. 

Let nerybody make ik of thi* prttileoe to commune with each other. If you feel 
that you cmnot "write for your paper," you eon at Icaet elate fart*, which we Kill 
put i» proper form. Then it na department of a trade journal to interesting to the 
general reader a* mil-filled page* of correspondence. Thi* i* eomeihi 
he bought; that in without jLnd price, but everyone look* for it and rtadt it. 



Cutt.rs Wanted. 

i : We are in immediate need of about 50 granitc-cntter* and 3ft pav- 
, bill only g.**l men can be used. We can guarantee ihcm stfady 
Can you not aid iw in prtK-nring these men? 
Wc have now at work in our Lithonia quarrUs about 500 men, but in 
order to meet with promptness all order*, it hss bworae necessary to in- 
crease oar force to "00 men nt once. We will ship thin year not \n» than 
:i,500.0(s1 paving blocks, 50,000 feet fine curbing, and a large amount of or- 
i forhuilding stone for government nnd other work. 

Yours truly, The Hoiti-herm Okawitb Co. 



Art American's I do*. 

To tba UlUr ot Atoa*. 

Sm: A word in relation to oar Soldier*' Monument: The commissioner* 
win qualified for their part of the undertaking, judging by requirements 
and s|wcificntions an net forth in your journal, with one sad, aye.scandal- 
ons exception : Whore i* their pride of country ? 

Sending to the Old World for the subject-helot* of European despotism 
toidmw us Americans how to build monuments, or anything else, at this 
hour of the dav, is simplv outrageous -an additional evidence, if any were 
neccawiry, of the .Kline of thalgeimine American spirit ik> characteristic 
of the earlier day* »f the lUpublic. 

Kratcrnalty and very respectfully, Jokw O'HalloraN. 



We l*lieve had our friend seen all of the designs presented in the com- 
petition, he would not find fault with thccoromisloners for the selection of 
a foreign design. Again, they were not aware of its geography until after 

it* selection. 

A PROSPEROUS COMPANY. 
The Blue Ridge Maxl.le Company's works are located in Nelson, 
sixteen miles north of Canton, Georgia. In June, 1886, thU com- 
pany purchased 160 acre* of land there in woods, and have since 
pot up quite a number of splendid business and dwelling houses, a 
magnificent plant, numerous shops, warehouses, etc, all lighted 
with electric lights, and with the many other houses which have 
been built by others, Nelson now begins to present quite a city ap- 
pearance. The company employs from 100 to 120 hands, and 
keeps the works running day and night Even with this 
force, Col. Dewar, the general manager, says he is unable to keep 
up with the orders. He is now at work upon a »10,000 order for 
marble to be put into the office of the Caldwell house, now build- 
ing in Birmingham. In view of this fact, and the constantly in- 
creasing business, he is desirous of procuring twenty or thirty 
more cutters and as many more hands as will be needed as fast as 
the cutters come in. 

"Mr. Sampson asked inc to be his wife last night, papa." 
"And what did you say?" 

"I lold him he must give mc a little time , and he said I could 
hnvc the usual thirty days, or b per cent, off for cash, and then 
he stopped and apologized. Whnt am I to think of him, papaf 

"Think of him ?" shouted the old man. -'That young fellow ig 
full of business, and you can't any 'yes' too quick !"— Grip. 
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STONE AND THE MILLS BILL. 

HE Committee of the Whole of the House of Representatives 

refused to strike from the Mills hill the following clause : 

"Stone*, unmanufactured or undressed, freestone, granite, sandstone, and 

all bnilding or monumental Ktonc." 

The provisions of the previous law were explained by Mr. By- 

num in its relation to the present law thus: 

The provision* of the existing law, of which thi* i« an amendment, i* as 

follows : 

Stow*, antnAAiafchclDrod or ■ 
aaouamniiia] •tern*, rwrt mi 
par Ml ; ud apaa ttonm as a 

It will besecn that it is not nought to place hewn, dressed or polished 

stone upon the free-list, but the same are left to Iwar the rate of 

duly now im|>o*ed. 

Mr. Lehlbach moved to strike this clause from the hill. He said : 
, Mr. Chairman, in good faith, and ho|ie it will hc 
> would class stone unmanufactured or un- 
certainly must Ih' entirely ignorant of the manner 
in which it is quarried. Stone do., not lie on or even near the surface, 
and can only be placed in the market ready for the stone-cutter's skill after 
the cxpeoditnre of a vaot amount of lalror. 

In sandstone— and I speak from personal knowledge and experience— it 
is necessary before reaching the stone to remove the earth bank lying above, 
varying in depth from 15 to S5 feet- This require* labor, and the c.*t of 
thi* stripping one is one of the expense* that adds to the cost of production. 
For crvery thousand dollars' worth of stone laid on the bank, $000 at least 
have been expended for labor. Jn my district there are now ten quarries 
in operation. The wage* paid to thine employed in these quarries are from 
$1.50 to $2.7") per day. Those receiving $1.50 pur day are the unskilled 
laborers who handle the pick and shovel, and are engaged in stripping ofl 
the earth, loading up the wagon*, etc. The rock men and scabbier* receive 
from $1.75 to $2.75 per day, thia work requiring skill and experience. Tire 
amount paid for wages in ourquarrit* i* from two to two and one-half times 
more than the wages paid in Kurojic or Canada, fp to this time the duty 
which is but 21.22 |>er cent, ad valorem, has been sufficient to prevent any 
considerable importation, the amount collected for import duties on this 
article for the fiscal year ending June 30, 18K7, being but $3,513.18. 

The freight charges on the stone which U imported, coming over 3,000 
mile*, are leas than those paid here for inland trans|wrUti«n of only a few 
miles, as it comes nowtlr as ballast. 

Mr. Breckenridge, of Arkansas. Mr. Chairmau, there is a marked diflcr- 
enc* between marble and stone of the character enumerated in those line*, 
marble being more costly, and freight that might be a perfectly ample pro- 
tection on chenp stone may not be an adequate protection for the more 
coatly kinds; and thst diflerencc should be distinctly kept in view. 

1 think it very likely that the gentleman will find upon invmligation 
that the freight on stono of the character herein enumerated will amount 
to as much as the wage |*T ton in getting it out. 

Mr. LehlWh. I would like to state to the gentleman for hi* informa- 
tion that Ibis character of stone which comes in now is 'ret- a* far as freight 
i* concerned, because it comes as ballast. 

Mr. MSllikeu. Sow, my friend states that the difference in freight is 
equal to the cost of the production of the granite. l>oc* not my friend 
know that the difference in freight between granite produced in New 
Hrunswick, where thequarries of red granite and graygranitc and all kinds 
of granite arc as inexhaustible as they are in Maine, and the granite pro- 
duced in the state of Maine is no difference at all '/ The gentleman cannot 
stand up here and deny that granite is brought as ballast in vewelsfrom 
Scotland. Is not the freight greater upon marble? Who is to compete 
with him? Not New Brunswick; not any contiguous foreign country; 
not any lands that lie next to us, not any country a* near as Scotland. His 
marble competes with Italy. Is not the freight upon marble from Itnly 
here greater than the freight up.jn granite from Scotland, even if it does not 
come in as ballast ? 
The following, among other letters, was read : 

Wttraait, R I . Jus* 11, lass. 
Dxab Sia: Voar laror ot Itis lnli Instant U Sal* sod, la rsplr, w« sabatM the 

fotlawlag : 

Ws «r- n<.i nif sirtli ln| r r«l>.i la •aoSstooe. riMMos* or aurl>la, siwpl as « ars 
• obll^sd l« porcltM* a •wall ^>**tlt> U> coanplaW sobm « 
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Per week. 

..I J 50 In 45.011 

, , , Mi. -o to n.ou 

_ „„ 7,05 I* 8.00 

.. 1A 00 to 21 00 

dSOIa SOU 

10 » to 11.40 
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Common laborereln Scotland-., 

Omihi* laborer* la America^ 

PeTormlteri in Scotland _.. 

Paeer- cutlere Iti America ,. 

Oranlta.pollaliara In &fcllar»d 

Oranlle-pollebero lit A marks. -. ... 

eallere lekllled) la Scotland 

flutter* (ekllled) lo America 

With iranil* plac*d an Ilia fraa 1l*t II wontd ba ItnpoeeibW. to compete w|tb Knropean 
rlieep labor In onr liualnaaa, anil. In onr opinion, tnle f raat ladaetry wovtd ba paralysed. 

With lha eoormon* dilfoencn In tba prire ol labor watch we have ahewn. tha duly of 35 
par cant, ad valorem abunld ba ilaulilad In order la Siva fall protection lo thin fctiflr,.** 
bailee an forelffa import!, made for "revenne ooljr,'* bj • peraleroae dortrtne wbleb 
ahoulil ba repudiated, toaalher wlili tba party wbleh levanted It. 

Tba eklowo redaction of tba tariff, a« pre p l ord In lha Mllla Mil, would deprive IntolU- 
geal labor, aa wall aa capital, of II* J ual raward and degrade all eroer grant lodaalrlea la 
tba foreign etandard. 

We regard It to be tba duly of ovary patriot lo oppoe* each a deatniellTa maaanre. 

Youra renpertfolly. amim% CoKranl. 

Orlaa.Ui R. Smllli, Traaanrar. 

Iton. Werran o. Arnold. 

Uoaaa of Kapreaantatlf aa. Waablncton. D. C. 

In the course of ihc debate a letter was road from an old stone- 
cutter, Mr. I'. B. liAird. We make a short extract : 

1 ant an old eiooe-catler, and worked from Wat to ml ae a freelt* etaoa eatter, nael of 
Ilia time In Boeton, and daring a period of tJclnocraey and free trade. Tba beat workman 
amang ne did not earn In any year of tbat period more tbea $1.40 per day. Fr»m tba lime 
wa eat Ike tart* on mannmanle, In lr»l. lo tbeeleeoonofnroTer Cleveland, good workman 
were able ta earn St per day. a difference la onr pay par year of fjbo In mvor af protecUoe. 



In the matter of the manufacture of monumental work, and 
its competition with the American manufactured goods, we sub- 
mit the following strtement from the Oranile Outterf Journal : 

<>■ a small monument nutting $100 lo manufacture from Quincy stork, 
lb* freight, the duly, etc,, ran be paid Ami ihe monument delivered in Now 
York for $21 ehen|icr than the (juinry one can, beside* tin- cost of freight 
from (Juincy U> Now York, tin- freight from (Jiiiney to New York hiving to 
l>o added to the price marked, but only in Conmrd granite bi figure* lower, 
or a* low, a. the impniied granite, but in that case Uir added freight would 
oring it about ei|tiitl w ilh tin- imported, or nearly so, and wo quote one of 
tjuimy at $100; llarro, $1">2 ; Concord, $i:i ) ; red or gray Scotch granite, 
$l:K», the Concord price being $-1 lens than the Scotch one, but any one 
kuuws that $4 would not pay the freight charge* from Concord to New 
York. Another (Juincy, $3W; Barrc, $3(10; Concord, $1»0; red or gray 
So>trh granite, $1T.% thu* the im|K>rted one in $5 cheajicr than the Concord 
one and $25 cheaper than the (juincyor Itarrcoi 



BETTER BUILDING. 

If we take a pioneer region we will find first, a log hut, next a 
building of rough boards to be followed by one of more substantial 
dressed material. Next a frame building somewhat pretentious in 
character, having some regard for f xternal appearances. Such a 
structure is followed by an admixture of more elaborate wood 
buildings and brick houses. Next come* the addition of stone 
trimmings to the brick building. The proportion ot stone work 
increases, until in the end we have a number of stone buildings. 
This is in short form the history of architectural development. 
The use of stone is constantly increasing in excess of the increase 
in population of the country. The increase in wealth suggests a 
corresponding increase in the use of stone for building material. 
The introduction of Romanesque architecture in this country has 
had not a little to do with the additional use of stone as a building 
material. There was a time when pressed brick and terra cotta 
had a rage, and stone was neglected. That proved to be a short 
craze, however, and a return to stone structures was followed by a 
vigorous revival in the extended u*e of that material. Now the 
use of stone in building is largely in excess of tbat of a few years 
ago. Wealth looks beyond brick, wood or terra cotta. The 
country is rapidly becoming very wealthy and the use of stone 
correspondingly more common. Another quality which is con- 
spicuous in the use of stone is, that there is less of a disposition 
toward veneering and a greater tendency toward stone solid in the 
walla. This indicates a proper spirit in building matters. 

A cradle in a house may or may not be a boycott — iYnc (Meant 



TENNESSEE MARBLE. 

The colored marbles of East Tennessee are well known not only 
on account of their beauty, but because of the ease with which they 
are worked. They are not so well adapted for exterior use as 
those of the Champlain region, the latter being harder and tetter 
aide to withnLand the weather, but for inside use they are selected 
because of the ease with which they can be worked. 

The quarry of the Knorville Marble Company is situated a 
the junction of the French Lick and Holston rivers. It is perhaps 
the largest in the state. It was opened by the government to get 
stone forthe construction of the Rnoxville custom house and post- 
office. It was also used in the state building at Albany, New 
York. It does not *tain rapidly and seems to withstand the 
weather. It has l>een used in tombstones for thirty years and 
Knows uo signs of decay. The exterior of the Knoxville building is 
of bush hammered while that used for the interior is polished. 
The bush hammered surface is nearly white, while the polished 
surface shows a pinkish tinge with wavy, dark lines running 
through it 

The quarry at Moorsville is the oldest in this region, and has 
been used extensively throughout the country. It also was opened 
by the government for the purpuee of getting ornamental stone for 
thecapitol at Washington. It has not been used tor general con- 
structional purposes on account of the high price it brings for orna- 
mental uses. The price per cubic foot at the nearest railroad 
station is $2 and 93. 

There are two quarries within two miles of Knoxville owned and 
operated by Messrs. Frierson A Morgan. The stone is known as 
Knoxville marble. One quarry produces a pink marble and the 
other a stone which is white and shows upon analysis tbat it is 
nearly pure carbonate of lime. The custom house at Memphis is 
built from this stone, aa is the shaft of the Lee monument at New 
Orleans. 



Prize Dzhkins are mentioned on anothur page. It in onr intention 
to offer uriww for ihwc dcaigne in monumental work , no a* to iueludc a 
wide range of nubjeeta, and we ho]a> to receive many re-imnees from monu- 
mental designers, draughtrimcn anil architect*. We are perouadrd that it 
will be of intrrwt and value lo all alike. While the amount of the V riu! 
offered may not, in all casoa, bocommen*uralc with the value of the service 
rendered, we hope that it will nerve an a aufficient ntimulant to add inter- 
cut lo the work. If our plan dot» not rucel with favor in r**|iect to any of 
it* details we would be plcnacd to receive crilicUm in regard thereto. Il in 
the scheme usually followed in receiving and acting u|>on general com- 
petitive designs. However, our only intercut in thin mailer i« that of our 
reader*. 

A portion ot a petrified tree was discovered in a solid sandstone 
rock quarry, at Zanesville, O., the other day. The tree is about 
the thickness of a telegraph pole and has well-defined bark and 
roots. It was found while blasting, or immediately after a blast, 
fully sixty feet below the top of the hill, and was in solid rock. 
Over it is the earth formation, then a species of shale, then lime- 
stone strata, followed by a conglomeration of stone, then some forty 
feet of solid sandstone, near the bottom of which is I be petrified 
tree. 



Wax in a substance secreted by the bees, and is enalogous to the 
fat of higher animals. To produce a single pound of wax, bee* 
must consume from fifteen to twenty pounds of honey. The ex- 
pensive substance is used by the thrifty little insects with the 
greatest economy. The thickness of the cell walls in a new comb 
is said to be only 1180th of an i 
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LITHOGRAPHIC STONE. 

/|>N article lately published in a very popular piper ami exU-n- 
sively copied contains some grave errors altout lithographic 
stones in America, and in connection with a review of thin material 
I will also correct these errors. 

Lithographic stone is a fine grained, siliceous limestone continu- 
ing nomc nlumina. It is immt possible tofiud it of good quality in 
the sub-curhnuifcrous formation. For many yearn almost the total 
supply of good stone for Uie whole world lias been obtained from 
Bavaria, where there are two great quarrying and shipping places, 
Solciihofcr and Pap|ienheim. The stone is cut to shtes and dressed 
ready for use at the quarries The quarrying and dreaming requires 
considerable skill mid careful manipulation. The use* of litho- 
graphic stouc have increased bo enormously that the supply for thin 
country possible from the Bavarian mine* has greatly decreased, 
hence much inquiry and search has Iveon made to obtain a stone of 
good quality in thin country. The writer above alluded to, who 
probably is one of that class of literary men about New York, one 
of whom wrote an article about the River Platte in the state, of 
Texais, with an ignorance on the subject he writes, except as to the 
beer drinking qiiarricrs of Solciihofcr, states that "America, hav- 
ing no geological formation of the kind of her own, has to send to 
Bolcnhoferfor this stone." 

As far back as 1880 Mr. W. D. Qeughcgaii, of Louisville, Ky., 
found in Clay and Overton counties, Teun., a first-class stone. He 
has had hard work to introduce it, but patience ami perseverance 
has had its reword, and the last issue of the "Mineral Resources of 
the United States'" atatcsjif it: "A number of lithographers have 
subjected this stone to practical test*, and as a result of this exper- 
ience express themselves as highly pleased with it, and in one case 
it was pronounced superior to any Oenuan stone previously used 
by them." 

The imports of lithographic stone from 1880 to 1887 were: 

1W»> in value $ 42,7011 

INSI in value 77,(*!M 

iss-jia value lll.Sttr, 

1HSM in value 104,^13 

1X84 in value 12K,0.%> 

1W> in value JH,(l*» 

IHfl'ii,, value 7l,rt» 

Lithographic stone is used in almost every character of printing, 
ami its use is interesting. The value of the stone depends upon 
its not lieing too hard or too soft and upon it* absorption of water. 
During the war much of the Confederate money was printed on 
stone, but now all blank bills are from steel plates. All fine 
quality of colored printing is made from lithographic stone. This 
printing is done in two ways, by transfer from a print made from 
copper or steel plate, and by direct etching on thestone. The stone 
is dried in an oven and the print or transfer is made on it, the oily 
ink sinks into the porous stone and the impression is there. Then 
the stone is rubbed over with a soft s|Kinge dipped in water and 
every place but that where the oily ink has made its imprewdon 
absorb- water. The stone rimy then lie rolled over with the ink roll- 
er, ami no part except where the ink impression is will take any ink. 
The sheet of paper is then put on and the stone run under the press, 
and printed. The sponge and water and inking operation is done 
ami another impression taken, ami so on until the original transfer 
on tin stone becomes tiH> much worn. Then the stone is ground 
down smooth and another print made. Where various colors are 
to lie made, as in ehromns, two or three stones are used. Some- 
times the print is engraved on by etching with acids. 

In the lithographic stone of commerce there are several varieties, 
first classed according to color and then hardness ; the yellow-buff" 
and pearl or bluish-gray are the chief colors. The first is usually 



a soft stone, the latter hard. The "Mineral Resources of the 
Tinted Suites" quote* the prii-e as, for small sued blue-gray stone*, 
five cent* per |«,uud, same sized buff stone three cents per pound, 
larger stones proportionately higher. The greatest demand is for 
slatis twenty-two to twenty-eight by forty inches and of a blue-gray 
variety. 

There is a possibility of finding this stone at any point on the 
northwestern wall of the Cumberland table-land in the suh-carl>on- 
iferous formation. So far, the best stone has been fouud in Clay 
and Overton counties, alsiut four miles from the Cumberland river. 
It is p.wsible to find it in Putnam, Whit*-, Coffee and Franklin, 
in Middle Tennessee, and in East Tennessee in Campbell county, on 
the north western wall of Pine Mountain, the eastern boundary of 
Elk valley immediately on the Kuoxville & Ohio railroad. If 
quality may uot 1*» as good at those places or it may he very thin, 
but it is possible to find it there. I have seen what appeared to lie 
good blue-gnu stone on the road to Bon Air oliovc Sparta, anil 
also in the Pine Mountain side facing Upper Elk Valley. So 
far from America not having any formation where it is possible to 
find this stone, the South aloue has large areas of such formation, 
and has the stone itself in large quantities ami of a quality equal 
to the very best Bavarian stone. The American Lithographic 
Stone Company comprised of capitalist" from Louisville, Ky., are 
already o|M'rating quarries in Overton county, and all tests having 
proven their stone to be the best quality, it will not be long before on 
the banks of the Cumberland will be the Soleiihofer and Papjien- 
heitn of America, and it may he that from there will lie furnished 
a large part of the stone for Europe, as, contrary to the statement 
of the writer almve quoted, the best authorities state that the quality 
of tin; Bavarian stone is deteriorating and the supply decreasing. 

A verv handsome stone from McMinli county was sent to me 
while in the Agricultural De|mrtment, but it seemed to be too 
hard. As i<een by the statement* of inqiorts the money amount of 
business to be done is not very large, the highest valuation of all 
imported, haviug been in 1884 only $128,0:iii ; not more than 
enough to promise a fair profit to one well managed and well 
equipped quarry. It must In- remembered that a stone 3 to 
inches thick will List a long time. It may to-day lie used for a con- 
cert bill, depicting the feats of some more than half-naked lieauty, 
in a day or two after be the means of showing to the world sonic 
artist's idea of n Scripture scene ; it may one day lie the means of 
depicting the glories of some lager beer or fancy whisky, and the 
next, of illustrating the horrors of inU'iiqieraixv. Through all 
these Iransmisjions its face is gradually wearing away, and though 
it may be eight or ten months, it will become too thin and be 
thrown on the scrap pile. 

"The Mineral Resources of the 1'iiiteil States" says: "A drawback 
which has thus far presented itself in the development of deposits 
of lithographic stone in the United States consists in obtaining 
men sufficiently skilled in quarrying, selecting and dressing the 
stone to put it into hands of the consumers in the best shape." The 
editor might also have added the great difficulty in making our 
people believe that anything produced nt home is as good as that 
which conies from abroad. As to lithographic stone, another great 
okstacle is from the fact that nearly all the lithographic printing 
is in the hands of foreigners.— Hmry K 04tnn, in TV Tmd&man, 



"What's the matter sonny ?" "P-pa's been w-wbippin' me hard.' 
"Why did you go against any of his roles?" "I should say I did. 
The hardest one he's got, for 'Iwut s'teen minutes."— Judge. 

Speaking of music— dough is the first note on the staff of life. 
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THE JASPER MONUMENT, the Revolution ; Iwtiiiiio a .<ern«int, nnd <li»liiiffuUlic<l hinwelf in 

/g\UU illustration in u fairly executed engraving of thu proposed theatUiclt upon Furl Moultrie l>v a Britisli fleet, June 2tf, 1776, 
monument t<> Servant Win. Jagper, at Savannah, Oa. The by leaning through uti embrasure under u galling cannonade to re- 





de*ign wan executed by Henry O. Avery, of New York City. cover the flag of the state, ju»t xlmt off. In recognition of this act 

Sergeant Jan jht wai> lHirn in S tilth Carolina about 1750; en- of heroism Gov. ltullcdge gave Serjeant Jasper hix own umirtl, 
lifted iu the 2(1 South Carolina regiment at the commencement of offered him n ci.mmis.iou as lieutenant, which he declined, ami 
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cmplojcd him thereafter upon outpost ami picket duty, in which 
he frequently distinguished himself by deeds of eccentric daring. 
In the iiiwaiilt upnn Savannah (Oct 'J, 1770) Sergeant Jasper ac- 
companied D'Estaing an<l Lincoln in their attack upon the Spring 
Hill redoubt, and wag killed while attempting to fasten to the par- 
apet the colore of hi* regiment, presented by Mr?. Elliott. A 
square iu the city of Snvnnnah ant) a county in Georgia bear his 
name. 

The money to build this monument was solely by suliscription 
among the Iridimcu who hold in reveranee the memory of the 
brave 8ergeant, who, though a native of America, was a "true- 
born Iriahmau." 

The principal ban relief in the doign represents the emblematic 
figures of Erin and Columbia joining hands. The other two lwe 
reliefs illustrate daring exploits in the career of Jnjqier. 

The design in capped by the castcllation* and stars emblematic 
of the Union at the period of the Revolution. The main shaft is 
intertwined with sword ami laurel. 



LAKE SUPERIOR BROWNSTONES. 

KIRTIXU the south shores of Lake Superior, at intervals, 
may be seen beds of aauilstoiic resting uoneonformably against 
the archrcn rocks. At some point*, as at (irand Island — where 
the "capping strata" are more highly indurated — the sandstone 
fornix high l>old cliffs, as those of pictured n>cks at Orauil Island, 
discolored from the decomposition of thin scams of pyrites. 

These sandstones are supposed to belong to the Potsdam period, 
and therefore form the base of the lower Silurian. Thesaudstouc 
is usually of a brownish color, and many of the shades are very 
rich and warm. At Marquette and L'Anse have been opened 
brownstone qunrries which are now furnishing a very excellent 
building material that is rapidly gaining favor among architects. 
The quantity of stone at theae quarries, bo far as developed, is ap- 
parently inexhaustible, and the quality fully equal to the best 
Eastern grades. This interest, however, is only in its infancy ; 
and there can l>e no question hut that it will grow and eventually 
liecomc one of the prominent industries of the state. 

The Marquette brownstone quarry is located iu the southern 
portion of the city of Marquette, and is only a short distance from 
the lake shore. The browustone is one of the layers of the Pots- 
dam sandstone, which at one time covered the greater portion of 
the lower horizon of the Lake Su|>crior country, but now only 
limited fields or small patches remain. About Marquette are nar- 
row ridge* of greenstone and quarteite of the Huronian period, 
liaving an east and west trend, and which rapidly terminate as we 
approach the lake. In these sheltered bays, bound by the termini, 
or spurs, of the ridges, are often small fields of sandstone. 

The L'Anse brownstone quarry is situated about one and three- 
fourths miles northeasterly from L'Anse, on the shore of L'Anse bay, 
and jkissesses many natural advantages that could hardly l>e more 
desirable. The first work was done in this location in Soptemher, 
1H75. The docks are conveniently located abreast of the quarry, 
a tram mail is laid along them, and everything is so arranged that 
by means of derricks the large blocks of sandstone are swung di- 
rectly from their l*eds and loaded ou the tram cars, or, when de- 
sired, are stored away to one side ready for future shipment. At 
one end of the duck other derricks are erected to transfer the 
stone from the cars to the vessels. 

The first shipment of stone, consisting of ten tons, was made to 
Chicago by rail, in March, of 1876, while the entire product of 
the quarry for that year amounted to 8,600 cubic feet: in 1877 the 



product was 10,000 cubic feet. The thickness of the bed varies 
from four to fourteen feet, and is 700 feet in length. The stone 
has a rich brown color, and is very even in texture. The upper 
portion of the bed is frequently slightly handed with light grayish 
layers, alternated with browish ones. Some portions of the lied 
are somewhat mottled with pale greenish-gray spot* of from one- 
eighth to three-fourths of an inch across; no difference, however, 
can be detected in the hardness of these spot* and the material 
which incloses them. It appears that the only difference consists 
in the color, which, in all probability, is due to the unequal oxida- 
tion of the protoxide of iron ; that is, it is possible that the entire 
bed was at one period of a much lighter shade than it is now. 

The formation in which this brownstone occurs belongs, as be- 
fore staler!, to the Potsdam period, and the stone being almost 
horizontally bedded enables nearly perfect blocks of almost any 
desired size to lie obtained ; as for instance, a block was taken from 
the maiii bed, and practically perfect in every respect, of which 
the dimensions were 34 feet in length 12 feet in width and 10 feel 
in thickness. 



ARKANSAS GRANITE. 

Near Little Rock, Ark., there risesahill of pure granitedirectly 
from the soil of the country, it licingofthe tertiary or most recentfor- 
mation. It has lieen for sometime a question with the state geolo- 
gist whether this granite mountain was a part of the oldest ruck 
which had reared itself so high that the other strata on being 
deposited had not been able to cover it, or whether it had been 
thrown up through a fissure in the earth at some comparatively 
recent date, much as volcanoes are erupted to-day. There was but 
one way of settling this ; that is, to find the exact point where the 
granite rock meeta or joins the tertiary. If at this point of junc- 
tion granite should be found filling veins running out from the 
main line of joining it would be proved that it was of recent origin ; 
but, if on the other hand, it were found that the other rocks had 
boon deposited uniformly around its Imisc it must I* of the oldest 
formation. For some time the state geologist had sought this 
juncture, but was only successful in finding it some four or five 
weeks ago. Iu riding over the country he and a nunber of the 
voluntary geological corps, which have been at work in Arkansas 
this summer, found what hail so long been sought. Following the 
line of junctiou it was discovered that the granite filled little veins 
and dikes which were made at the time the surface was broken 
open by the eruption of this granite in molten state. The line was 
followed for some considerable distance. This proved the granite 
to belong to the tertiary period. The work will soon lie completed 
and incorporated in a map, which is being prepared, of some twelve 
square miles of that country, which map is l>eing made with an 
accuracy almost unknown hitherto. 



ALABAMA LIMESTONE. 

field, Ala. 

The limestone at present is being brought in about 20 miles 
from Foasick's quarries, on the line of the Sheffield and Birming- 
ham railroad, delivered at a coat of 75 cents a ton. About thirty 
feet in the bluffs, on which the town of Sheffield resta, is a very high 
grade stone, which can be held as a reserve. 
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IN THE BEGINNING. 

jlSTORY cannot write iU own begiuniug. We can know 
nothing of the first men wb<i appeared upon the globe, though 
m time advanced each generation left a more intelligible record of 
their life. Thia has been the history of the globe itself. We have 
progressed from a history written with stone arrows to one which in 
recorded in printed form. Tlirongh the rock* and the fossils con- 
tained in them we can read part of the history of the world, tell 
tell* the conditions uuder which the rocks were made and the life 
of the animal* living at the time of thin formation. But the be- 
ginning of the world we cannot trace. Our knowledge end* when 
we reach backward to the formation of the first, or igneoun rock — 
to our granites. Before that we can only get a hint, can gain an 
idea of what must have existed by our knowledge of phenomena at 
the pn-aeut time, and by the result which we can sec around us. 
There is no time in the history or the world where we can read 
the records left with unerring certainty, but every year brings 
more light, and in time the history of our globe will perhaps be 
as well known to us as the history of our country. Agassix says : 
"It is my belief that not only the future, but the past also, is the 
inheritance of man, and that we shall yet conquer our lost birth- 
right." 

For many yean there was no theory advanced in regard to the 
beginning of our world which at all accounted for facts which we 
sec before us. When Sir William Herschel propounded hi* famous 
nebular hypothesis it was soon recognized that it explained all of 
the more important phenomena, not only of early geology but as 
well those of astronomy. To-day it is generally accepted as ex- 
plaining the origin of the universe. The space of this article will 
not permit us to give the reasoning which brought to life this 
theory. We can only give in shortest form the theory itself. 
According to Sir William Huntchel the whole universe was, at 
the taginuing, a mass of incandescent vapor which, as it began to 
cool, became more and more condensed, the portion on the outside 
being cooler than the center. This unequal cooling produced 
currents fruui the hotter center to the cooler surface, and following 
these there set in a rotating or whirling movement. This move- 
ment of gaseous, or even semi-fluid matter must result in a muss 
globular in form depressed at the poles and protruding at the 
equator. As the movement became more rapid a part of the maw 
at the equator was thrown off, as the result of centrifugal motion, 
to form itself into another but smaller globe which must pass 
through the same exjHrieiice of the pareul globe. One globe 
after another was thrown into apace, until the parent mass had 
cooled sufficiently, and slowed somewhat in velocity to that what 
we know as centrifugal force was not sufficient to cause farther dis- 
ruption. The remaining mass is known to us as thesun, the parts 
thrown off are the planets of which our earth is one. We have not 
space to more than take a momentary view of the universe as it 
must have appeared at this time. There was the great cent nil 
mass of incandescent vapor, the sun rotating as now. Around it, 
in ever increasing circles, move the planets themselves— masses of 
va|>or, some of which bad thrown off secondary globes or moons. 
The smaller planets and those which had been thrown off first were 
necessarily cooler than the others, they were solid aud less 
incaudeceut Such is the condition in which we see our own earth, 
a mass of hot vapor with a moon moving around it in ever increas- 
ing circles until, probably long after our earth had become solid 
and many strata of rock liad been deposited upon it, it reached its 
present distance. 

Moving through space our earth cooled until there was a thin 
of rock entirely covering it. This rock is known as 



igneous or plutouic rock. At this time there was no water upon 
the surface, the moisture being susjtended in clouds above it. As 
the earth became cooler the clouds were precipitated and covered 
the earth with a continuous sheet of water. Again the earth 
cooled, and in cooling contracted in the center, which contraction 
necessitated an upheaval of a part of the then thin surface rock. 
This rock which was raised above the face of the waters is what 
we know as our granite rocks. They then formed a line of low 
hills extendiug in across what is now Canada, ami forming inlands 
here and there, south and perhaps north of that line. Under the 
water the granite still remained and formed the lied-rock upon 
which all other subsequent rock was deposited. Thus wc see that 
this nebular hypothesis explains our incandescent sun, the nebulae 
or floating clouds we see at night among the stars, the unfinished 
condition of some of the planets, as well as the interior heal of our 
earth, ami the formation of our igneous rock, which differs so much 
from later or stratified rock. It explains all the phenomena of our 
earth previous to the time when she l>cgnn writing her own history. 
After we recoguixc how the first rock was raised above the surface 
of the water pro press is comparatively easy, loafer rock* arc 
formed from the fragments of earlier rocks, deposited a layer at a 



BUFFALO COMMITTEE MEETING. 

A meeting of the committee of the National Marble and Granite 
Manufacturers' and Dealers' Association of the United States of 
America and Canade was held at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1888. 

The following members of the committee appointed by the 
National Association at Cleveland, O., July 12, for the purpose 
of revising and changing the constitution and by-laws, met at the 
Tift House, Buffalo, N. Y., Aug 28: James 8harkey and Samuel 
Cocroft, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; F. C. Partridge, E. R. Morse and 
W. T. Ripley, from Vermont; Vice-president, James Harsha, 
H. M. Woodard and H. D. Pierce, from Ohio. Delegates from 
Quincy, Mass, and Ontario were not present 

The by-laws were entirely stricken out, and the constitution 
materially changed and strengthened. Several new sections were 
added, among them being one of important hearing on the trade, 
reading us follows. 

"NoKtaU-or local mvujciatioii shall lie « member of thia National Aiwo- 
ciation wliiwe miwtitution ur by-lawn admit to mcinlienthip pcnuiw, tiring 
»r corporations a lto sell marble or granite Initli at wholesale and retail." 

To defray the expenses of the National Association, a pro rata 
tax will be levied on all associations who are members. 

The next meeting will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., the first Tues- 
day in August, 1889. 

The following officers were elected : 

President— James Harsha. Ohio. 

Vice-presidents J. H. Brennan, New Hampshire ; D. W. Paul, 
Indiana ; Thomas Pitbladdo, New York ; Thomas M. Staniland, 
Ohio. 

Secretary and Treasurer — H. D. Pierce, Ohio. 

An executive committee will soon be appointed, which will have 
general oversight over the affairs of the association. 

Full particulars of the meeting, with all changes i 
tution, will appear in our next issue. 



At a recent civil service examination for an ius]>cctor«hip of 
masonry, the applicant was asked : "What is the best method of 
making cement mortar?" lie replied : "I'd mix the oemint and 
wather foirst, an 1 thin put in th' hydra-aulic." From a distant 
seat a voice : "He manes th' hydrint, I'm thinkin." 
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OUR ILLUSTRATION. 
EKE WITH we submit another design for the Indiana Slate Sol- 
diers' and Sailors' Monument It U that of E. S. Jenuison & 
Co., Chicago, III. We do not presume that the authors of this design 
bad in roiud to submit it as something of artistic merit. To us it 
is a curiosity and is given to our readers as such. Below we give 
extracts of what the authors had to say for it in their descriptive 
matter which accompanied the design to the commissioners : 

This design for the Indiana Soldiers* and Sailors' Monument, 
consists of a spiral tower, diminishing practically to a point at the 
height of 324 feet above the level grade at entrance. 

The interior consists of a single hall of an average diameter of 
68 feet aod 110 feet high, whose ceiling follows the contour of the 
exterior, so as to form a spiral dome. 

Around this hall runs an inclosed ascending corridor, of which 
the greater part is composed of landings, as a reference to the 
drawings will show, the ascent being made only two feet at a time 
by four 0-inch risers. 

The methods of construction is due to two flights of atone stairs, 
the one IK feet above the other, diminishing in width as they go 
up, and ascending spirally on the lines of a decreasing volute or 
scroll. 

The upper stair is entirely open to the weather, and forms a 
point of outlook over the city and the surrounding country. It is 
guarded by a stone parapet around the outer edge. 

The lower stair forms the floor of the corridor and is provided 
with means of outlook through massive sheets of plate glass, which 
arc also intended to receive inscriptions. On the inner side of 
the corridor next the hall, through large elliptical openings at every 
landing, a view is afforded of the hall and of the fresco on its 
vaulted ceiling. 

The distribution of the risers and treads and platforms in the 
stairs, and the diminishing of these in width, arc so arranged that 
one turn of the two stairs around the shaA, puts them as much 
nearer the center, as to bring the outer string above the inner 
string of the flight below, and the whole system finally incloses 
the hall shown. 

This mechanical rule gives a broad base with proportionately 
maaiive detail. Every part of the structure decreases in its hori- 
zontal dimensions as it ascends. 

The openings on the outside of the lower stair will be closed 
with sheets of plate glass, standing on the inside of the columns. 
The plate in the lowest opening will he j} inches thick, and the 
other plates would diminish to the ordinary thickness at the top. 
These will be set in brass frames and made immovable. 

The upper, or outside, flight of steps would be for ascent, and the 
lower for descent, when a crowd was to be accommodated. The 
first forms only an outlook whilst the latter forms also a gallery to 
the interior from which historical frescoes might bo closely studied. 

No statuary is offered iu this study ; that is left to the future ; 
there are so many places where it could be made to add to the 
interior. 

Any work of the sculptor, protected as it would be, in the inter- 
ior, would remain for all time in its finest detail. The floor of the 
hall would l>e jtaved with marble. The wainscoting in the hall to 
be of polished granite. 

Woman (to tramp) — I kin give you a piece of dried apple pie 
for breakfast. Tramp— Madam, I only eat pic at breakfast iu case* 
of the direst necessity ; but if I should eat dried apple pie in July 
I would feel that I were flying in the face of a bountiful nature. 
I will try and break bread further on. — AW York- Sun. 



GEORGIA MARBLE. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of the marble business in 
Georgia, the Georgia Marble Company has already expended in 
its enterprises total of $575,426.54, as shown by their books and 
reports at the annual meeting of their stockholders at the Atlanta 
office of the company. There were present some of the largest 
holders of the stock, including Messrs. Willoughby, Hill, Hoffman, 
Clement and Dane, of Chicago ; Mr. Frank Siddall, of Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Paul West, of Boston, the latter gentleman rep- 
resenting 2,600 shares of stock owned by the Boston capitalists. 
Among the improvements for the past year is a twenty-four gang 
mill, with all modern appliances, costing f 75,000, and over tl00,- 
000 expended in railroads, buildings and machinery, besides the 
mill. Four quarries have already been opened, all varying in 
color from pure white to nearly black. One of the quarries, the 
Creole, yields a very dark mottled marble, with a white ground, 
and very dark blue, almost black, mottling, giving a very rich and 
beautiful effect Another, the Cherokee, produces white marble, 
with clouds of dark blue, and bluish gray with dark spots. Another 
the Etowah, yields a rich, high colored marble, with pink, salmon 
and rose tints varied with dark green shades in indefinite variety. 
For mantles, table top*, panel* and transoms it is of surpassing 
beauty. Another quarry, the Kenneaaw, yields a pure white, and 
being crystalline like that of the other quarries, it is precisely like 
the ancient Parian; so celebrated among the Greeks for sculpture. 
This marble is perfectly non-abeorbtive. You may cover it with 
great*, with kerosene, with ink, with oil of any kind or with tobacco 
juice, and wash it with perfect ease, as white and pure as ever. 
You may soak a cube of it in water with jut the increase of a single 
grain in weight. It requires from ten thousand to twelve thous- 
and pounds to the square inch to crush it Very few of the best 
granites will stand such a pressure, while most building stones will 
crash at from three thousand to eight thousand pounds to the 
square inch. These qualities give it a durability beyond any 
other known marble, if not beyond any other building stone, while 
its non-absorbing qualities will make it most desirable for toilet 
table*, meat market and fish counters, drug stores, soda fountains 
and all places where liquid and oily matters of any kind come in 
contact with the surface. For tiles for floors in public buildings it 
will wear longer than any other marble, while for all inside finish 
of elegant buildings its beauty cannot be excelled. The Georgia 
Marble Company owus or controls seven thousand acres, nearly 
all underlaid with these beautiful marbles, so that the quarries are 
absolutely inexhaustible. It would take a thousand years, with a 
thousand men and the best possible machinery, to make much im- 
pression on it It is not too much to say that as soon as its superior 
qualities become known it will be used in preference to Italian or 
any other marble, or to predict for Georgia marble a grand and 
brilliant future. The Tradetnum. 



CRYSTALLINE ROCK FORMATION. 
Granites and other rocks which have been deposited on the sur- 
face of the earth at different periods of her history chow differences 
in their crystallisation which is only to lie discovered through mi- 
croscopic analysis. It ismiggestcd that in time the tuiueraol.igi,«t 
will be able to tell the age of a granite or other crystalline rock by 
the character of the crystals in the same maimer that the |mleon- 
tologU fixes the age of stratified nwlts by the fot*il* contained in 



"Your journal is complete in all details and takes the lead." — 
Hoadley Bros., Gosport, Ind. 
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CALIFORNIA STONE. 

To n newcomer in the Santa Clara viilley there is nothing more 
surprising (linn it* wonderful resources, except the fuel that the 
knowledge of this substantial growth and prosperity has been eon- 
fined to a few ]HH»j»le, nod the fame to which it is jo.-tly entitled 
extends over a small section of country. Our neighbors in ad- 
joining counties know little of the wells of nnlural gas in the 
canyons, the capacity of our big fruit drier, the flow of our oil 
wells and the long pipe-lines t hat run to Hueiicmc and Han Buena- 
ventura, from which oil is run onto vessels owned hy the oil coin- 
jmny. ; und we scarcely realixe ourselves the extent and value of 
the brownstone in the Sespe. Tlie light of this part of Ventura 
county at least has been bid under a bushel, and the bushel itself 
ha* in some instances been hid. A week or two ago wcsctouton 
a voyage of discovery to we the country in general and, if (Hwxililc, 
the scenery of the Sespe canyon in jmrticular. Uncertain about 
the road we were on, ami making inquiry of a small Ixiy as U> 
where it led, he replied : 

"This one will take you to the hrowustoue quarries ; if you want 
to go to the oil wells, turn to tbe right." 

Brownstone quarries were something new in this wonderland of 
curious things; something we had not heard of in our brief resi- 
dence in the valley, and inspired by lsith curiosity and interest to 
know more of them, we drove on. Entering the little valley that 
leads to the canyon, we pas* fine farms on the hillsides and mesjis, 
surrounded by orange, lemon and other fruit orchard*, fields of 
hurley cut and lying iu golden heap* on the ground, large W 
ranches with hundreds of white stands full of the busy workers. 
The road winds along the Sespe river, n noisy und rapid stream, 
rushing and tumbling over rucks and bowlders, It is circum- 
spect enough at this season, though the width of it* bed -hows 
that in winter, when rains are frequent, it may burst its banks 
and widen into a fierce torrent. The cnuyou narrows, and moun- 
tains lower to the clouds on both sides, covered with a thick 
growth of wild flowers and fragrant chaparrel. Groves of shapely 
live oaks line the sheltered place* on the hills, their glossy leaves 
shimmering in the afternoon sun. The road crosses the river, and 
walls of stone come into view. As we go near the quarries they 
stand in towers uml abutments, like the Itastion and ramjmtrUf of a 
mighty fortress. It is Sunday, and the workmen's tool* are idle, 
but here an? huge blocks of stone hewn and slutted ready for 
shipment. Great piles id' it lie uround everywhere iu all sizes, 
waiting for the hands of the builder. There is stone enough 
to build the pyramids of Egypt, the great wall of China, und 
construct a world besides. It is of a rich brown color, and iu 
that and its texture closely resembles the noted brownstone of 
Nova Scotia, so highly valued iu the New England states. 
This Scsjie brownstone, we have since learned, hus been tried by 
all the tests known to geologists, and is pronounced the finest 
quality known. It has l>ccu subjected to a white licut, dropped 
into water, anil instead of crumbling, as other building stones 
have done in large fires, turns to granite. It is easily mined, and 
when a railroad is built into the canyon it can he sent anywhere. 
Shipped to the seaport", it oil) be loaded on to vessels as bid- 
last. The handsomest buildings in Los Angeles are trimmed with 
fx*?]*- brownstone, and it will not Ik- long until it will enter into 
the construction of the inest buildings in Siulhcni California. 
Tbe quarries ure owned by a company composed in jMirt of Suuta 
Paula capitalists The river at the quarries is both deep and sw ifl ; 
it rushes and plunges over huge bowlders that extend across the 
stream, efleetually blocking the road further up the canyon. On 
the opp.wite side of the river, in contrast with the brownstone, 



stands iiiiiiiciisc rock* of light gray snndatone, wished by the wa- 
ter into smooth and symmetrical shapes, Hcyoud the brown elifl's, 
the whit* wall and clear noisy river, the majestic mountains rise 
jienk after peak, stately andsubliiue iu their strength and gruudcur, 
as fur us the eye could reach. The descending sun decks their 
tall tops with a crown of shining gold, and curtains the distant 
ranges with a haze of purple and rose and gray like a veil of 
finest gauze. We turn our fain* homeward feeling that the 
.Ses|H>, like a bountiful und benevolent mother, holds in her 
heart u wealth of untold riches, while her face is adorned with 
noble and indescribable lieauty.— Santa Paula CTrauYfe. 

80APST0NE. 

The mineral soapstone, or steatite, isjust now coming into prom- 
inence by reason of the valuable property it possesses as a pigment 
for protecting steel vessels against corrosion. This charac- 
teristic was recently referred to in our correspondence columns, 
and it may be interesting to briefly notice this miueral and the 
many uses to which it is put 

Soapstone is a soft magnesiun mineral found frequently in 
small contemporaneous veins that traverse scrj>enline in all di- 
rections. It is used in the manufacture of porcelain to make the 
biscuit semi-transparent. It is employed in polishing marble and 
glass for mirrors, and in numerous other directions in the arts and 
manufactures. 

I u China soapstone is used as the material for idols and other 
figures which form the household gods of the Celestials. Hence, 
it has been termed figure stone. Its refractory nature lends itself 
to the manufacture of gas burners and for use in furnaces. It is 
also used in the manufacture ot crucibles. 

Its latest application, however, is that of a paint for protecting 
the insidee of iron and steel ships and other structures, which dif- 
ficult problem it is stated to have been the means of solving. Be- 
sides the purposes to which we have already alluded, soapstone is 
also largely used in China for preserving structures built of sand- 
stone and other stones which are liable to disintegrate under at- 
mospheric influences, and we are told that the covering of powdered 
simjistone in the form of paint on some obelisks in China, which 
were hewn out of stone liable to suffer under atmospheric influences, 
has been known to preserve the same intact for hundreds of years 

Soapstone may therefore be said to have extraordinary qualities 
in withstanding atmospheric influences, which have a great deal 
to do with the corrosion ot steel and iron, for the inside of a steam- 
er, which, athough not exposed to the incessant action of salt wa- 
ter, like the bottom, corrodes much more quickly than tbe outside. 

Soapstone has, however, another quality which eminently adapts 
it as a pigment for protective paints, and that is tbe extreme fine- 
ness of its grain, as every one who has handled this stone is aware. 
Ground soapstone is one of the finest materials which can be pro- 
duced, and from the experiments which have been made by Messrs. 
Holzapfel & Co., of (Quayside, Xewcastle-on-Tyne, it is found that 
nothiug takes bold of the fil>er of iron and steel so easily and firm- 
ly as soapstone. It is, moreover, lighter than metallic pigments, 
and is said to cover a larger surface than either zinc while, red 
lead or oxide of iron. 

The soapstone is mixed with a quick-drying varnish of great 
tenacity and hardness, producing a paint of great covering capac- 
ity and firmness, presenting an enameled surface of a bright red 
color. In employing soapstone as a pigment for paint, Messrs. 
Holzapfel employ practically an imperishable article. Soajwtone 
is neither affected by heat, by atmospheric influences, nor by ordi- 
nary acids, and will, consequently, be a great improvement on the 
pigments employed in paints so far. Oxide, lead and zinc, mixed 
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with oil, turpentine and driers, are usually employed in painting 
the inside of vessels, an well aa bridges and all iron or steel struc- 
ture* which art- lial>le to corrode. All these pigment* undergo change- 
through being exposed to the atmosphere, and are easily dissolved 
iu acids, an<l can consequently only hut for a limited period. For 
steel structures particularly these oil paints asa rule offer sufficient 
adhesive properties to protect the steel against atmospheric influ- 
ences effectually, on account of the smooth surface and fine grain 
of the steel. A» a strongly adbeiire, hard-setting Tarnish ia em- 
ployed iu the present case, soapstone composition may be 
oral a distinct advance on the present method of painting. The 
i<iK]istone composition will also preserve woodwork from rotting 
and sandstone from decay ; it will render walls damp proof, ami 
will, we believe, be found a cheap and efficient substitute for all 
ordinary paints. — Iron. 



AN IMMENSE CONCERN. 
Northern Ohio has long been renowned for the superior quality 
of sandstone it produces. The Cleveland -Stone Co. are the 
largest producers of sandstone in this country. Their quarries 
and extensive plant cover a large area, extending over the most 
of the western portion of Lorain and Cuyahoga counties, which 
lie adjacent to each other and to the shores of Lake Erie. In ad- 
dition to their interests in Ohio, they carry on extensive operations 
in Indiana, Michigan, New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Their 
Ohio quarries produce the famous buff and blue Amherst and 
Berea sandstones which have been used in many of the notable 
buildings in the United States and Canada. They obtain from 
their Indiana quarries what is known as Bedford limestone, and 
from their Michigan quarries the well-known Huron grindstones. 

Their Eastern quarries supply the far-famed blue scythe-stones 
of superior grit and finish. Owing to the great amount of busi- 
ness transacted, and the usual rush experienced in this line of 
trade in the quarrying season, they have found it necessary to have 
have direct communication with their different works, and have 
connected them with their general office by telegraph and tele- 
phone lines of their own construction. 

They produce in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 cubic feet of 
stone per annum. They employ about 2,500 men. From 30,000 
to 40,000 tons of grindstones — large and small — are turned out 
The quarries are equipped with the best of the 
quarrying appliances. Their building stone is 
shipped from Maiue to California, and from New Orleans to Win- 
nipeg, and they export large quantities of grindstones and scythe- 
stones. These quarries were opened in a crude way about seventy- 
five years ago. The superior quality of this stone for grinding 
purposes, its beautiful color, uniformity of texture anil grain its 
exceeding strength and durability, accompanied by the most per- 
sistent energy and enterprise on the part of the managers, hits 
won far the Ohio stone a reputation second to none in the world. 

The present procucing capacity of the quarries is two hundred 
and fifty car loads per day. Additions and facilities in tbe way 
of machinery, derricks, etc, are being put in daily in order to 
equip the quarries with proper means for producing the stone as 
n-pidly as the demand requires. 

The quarries run from about tbe first of April to the first of 
November, being closed during the winter months, as all 
sandstone quariee are. 



Fat man— What costume ahull I wear to the masquerade ball? 
Cynical friend - Don't wear any costume. Tie a string to 
your ankle and go as a captive balloon. - T.xa, r' 



_ STONES OF DIFFERENT STATES. 

7? HE wide variety of stone found in Kansas deserves more than 
^■s passing mention, on account of the number of geological ages ex- 
posed in this one state. In Southeastern Kansas there occurs a 
small exposure of subcarboniterous rock. It is in this formation 
that tbe lead mines of Kansas occur. In southeastern Kansas art- 
found also exposures of the lower coal measures. Here are found 
some thick and valuable coal beds as well as limestone, which is 
: for building purposes and flagging. The middle coal 
i also show good beds of coal, and limestone beds of some 
thickness. In Green wood are found outcrops of sandstone. The 
upper coal measures show beds of both lime and sandstone, but 
as yet they have not been found valuable for working. The ex- 
posures of permian show a drab-blue shade with an occasional 
strata of limestone. Whether found in Northern, Central or 
Southern Kansas, the color is always drabable or a buff, and the 
character the same. The stone is rather soft, much softer than 
that obtained from the subcarboniferous rock, and at the same 
time durable. For this reason it is much sought after for build- 
ing purposes and quarries have been opened along the railway. 

* * * 

Tbe state of Nevada has quarried some stone in the prison yards 
at Canon City by convict labor. The stone is a very coarse sand, 
and contains fossils of both iiiollusks and vertebrate animals; 
also tracks of some animal with three toes like a bird, very plain in 
the surface of the stone which forms the floor of the prison yard. 
Tbe tracks are 11 inches long from heel to toe, and are 22 inches 
apart. The United States mint at. Carson, the city hall and 
county buildings are all built of this atone, and some was taken 
to Reno to form a portion of the walla of the state prison. The 
Carson sandstone is not fit for steps, floors or any place where 
there is much wear, as it is coarse grained and soft, and in such 
positions has to be replaced often. It also absorbs a large 
quantity of water, making it unfit for foundations or places where 
it is likely to be exposed to moisture, — United Slates Geological 
Report. 

* * * 

The amount of stone in Wisconsin is little recognized even in that 
state, to say nothing of other sections of tbe country. The north 
central portion of the state is covered with arcb:en rock, which as 
well as all other portions of the state is well overlaid with drift. 
There are many exposures which could be worked profitably. 
Around this archjen rock is found the Silurian, which rock has 
hitherto formed almost the only building atone which has been 
quarried in that state. It is said in thickly settled portions of the 
state, which curiously enough almost corresponds with tbe Silurian 
exposure, there is hardly a town or settlement which could not 
quarry stone in its immediate vicinity. There are some places 
where the depth of the drift would forbid this, but almost every 
town could have quarries large enough to supply their own build- 
ing needs. 

* * 

Tbe only upper silurian formation in Wisconsin which furnishes 
building stone is that known as the Niagara limestone. It is these 
beds which furnish the best stone in the state, and they are the 
only ones where the rock occurs to a sufficient deph to encourage 
the investment of large sums of money for their development 
The other beds are shallow and could only be of local importance. 
Tbe Niagara limestone is found in a strip along Lake Michigan. 
The stone which is quarried around Milwaukee is typical of the 
group, and much fine stone can be taken from these quarries as 
well as that which is not suitable for the best building purposes. 
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COLORADO STONE REPORT. 
IT ia always intereating to notice the procedure of the build- 
* ing committee of any large structure. Recent year* have de- 
Teloped considerable intelligence in matters of this kind. The 
report of the Denver Society of Civil Engineers to the Colorado 
Board of Capitol Managers is of interest. In reading it, it 
should be borne in mind that it is the purpose of these engineers to 
instruct as well as to lay definite facts before the commission. The 
matter in hand is voluminous, and we cannot be expected to 
•nuke more thau a few extracts from the body of the report. There 
may not be a great deal in it that is Dew to the qoarryman, but it 
will serve to indicate the proceedings of a committee having work 
of this kind in hand : 

.Solidity and durability are tbc m^st essential properties of * good build- 
ing stone. Tbc ancients taught u* li> psy scrupulous attention to the 
choice of building material. Despite Uteir p^or facilities for transporta- 
tion, distance wan not considered by them a sufficient reason for rejecting 
those stones which were rvc gniacd an capable of wlihslnrding the effects 
of linie. In ancient edifice* and monuments which Mill exist, such a* the 
tnouumcnl of C'arrac, in Krance ; the famous Stone Ilengc, in Kng'nnd, 
the Booroo Bnodor, in Java, and other* elsewhere, durability was the main 
object sought for. Architecture and dec ration require, however, other 
prO|«crlics. Not only are' those stone* rejected which crumble by exposure 
or crnck by fnstl, but a tinr and uniform grain in desirable ; the stones utikst 
Ik easily cut, resist the blow of the hammer and endure heat without 
cracking; in short, they should p.ws<sw all the pro|iertieH requisite to give 
U» buildings a permanent solidity and a p'eaaing an<l imp wing aspect 

Limes lone*, granites, sandstones ami lavas are the principal atones used 
in architecture. Limestone effervesce* with acids, chages into quicklime 
by calcination, and is readily cut and jHilishird. These last named proper- 
ties, together with the fact that limestone occurs gv cally in thick layers, 
easily *c|Miratcd, have always brought it inl'i great demand Limestone 
dues not resist the destructive action of rain, frost and great belt as well 
as granite, lavas and many sandstones. When <|narricd, it is generally 
softer than after exposure to air for some time. This is due to the moisture 
which it contains in the quarry, and which it loses only on long exposure. 
It should, therefore, not be dressed for building purposes until it has lost 
this moisture, or quarry water; otherwise It is liable to cruck by frost. 
Many limestones contain fixsdls ; this does not affect the cohesion of the 
mass, but causes the coler to change noon to a somber grey on account of 
the many cavities, which allow the accumulation of dust and growth of 
lichens. ' 

Of the different ppsluct* of votciims-s two kind can be used for building 
purpi.se*, the semi-|*irou» ( not scorified) lava and the volcanic tufa. These 
have generally a low specific gravity, and arc on that accountdcsirablc for 
arches, vaults, etc. 

Rasalt, a variety of compact lava, is Ukj bard to be cut and dressed. The 
*en>i-iMroun lavas are more easily worked, and both on account of iticircom- 
l*isition( which is anomalous with puzaolauo and hydraulic cements), and 
their numerous cavities, they unite firmly and form a solid structure with 
mortar. Uvas are very useful in irregular or partly dressed blocks to 
serve as foundations. 

Tufa is a volcanic ash, or sand, firmly held together by an argillaceous 
or ferruginous ocnicnt. It occurs generally in layers or beds, and is read- 
ily quarried. It isexten*ively u»ed in Italy. 

Sandstone consists of grains of sand held firmly together by some cement. 
It isx'iirs in layers id struts of varying thickness ami hardmix. It is some 
times coarse and sometimes fine grained, and is easily quarried. It is 
dressed with little expense, though not m> rrndily as limestone, and cannot 
be |>olished. Dark-c-lorcd limestones are found to Ik generally harder 
than the light-colored ones, but the reverse is true of sandstouea. The 
light-colored samlsl ncs possess generally the greatest liardnc a and solidity, 
have fewer cracks and fissures, and are finer grained and less friable than 
the red and brown sandstone*. Sandstone is the principal building stone 
of tiermaiiy and Hpain. 

The testing of bnilding stoniv is naturally divided in ex|s>rinients on 
heir solidity and on tin ir durability. To ascertain thesolidity of a stone 
the weight [wr cubic foot must be known, and its strength, or in other 
words, the resistance it can op|mse !■> crushing pressure, (ieneral tj. A. 
(iilniorc found that the crushing force required (or granite was H,000 to 



24,000 pounds per square inch ; for good lini stones, 3,000 to SO.OOO pounds 
per square inch; for sujierior sandstones, -1,000 to 12,000 tsjund* square 
inch. 

The physical action of water on stones is one of wearing. The rainwater 
softens many a sandstone, and wind hurling rain-drops against the sides, 
particles ore loosened and crumble off. It the atone, when wet, is exposed 
to a temperature below freezing point, the expansion of the freezing water 
will wedge the particles of at ne apart. Thus, the greater the amount of 
moisture absorbed by a stone, and the smaller the pores of the same, the 
greater will be the disintegrating effect of frost on the stone. Sonic strati- 
fied rocks contain a considerable amount of clay, and this substance, ab- 
sorbing more or leas moisture than tbc other constituents, exfoliation by 
frost will foil iw. Clay ia, therefore, a dangerous ingredient of building 

We cannot end this report without making two suggestions. In the first 
place, we would recommend a visit to the quarries whence the *|>ecimfns 
came which attract the most attention for their excellence, in order to as- 
certain if the bed from which these specimens were taken has sufficient ex- 
tent to produce all the stone necessary for a structure of so vast dimensions 
as thecapilol building will have. Often it happens that stones comingout 
of the same quarry have different properties in regard to weathering. The 
color may also differ considerably at different parts of the quarry. A 
thorough study of the outcrops and of pieces which hare been cx|s*<ed to 
the influences of rain and frost during many seasons, isesseniisl. 

Second, we would rec romend when a selection i< made, that the stone 
blocks be quarried long before they are dressed and placed in the building. 
Lime anil anil sandstones require seasoning as well as lumber When 
thwr stones, prioci|ially those having small pores, arc dressed before they 
are slowly freed of their quarry Water in the shade, and are thus exposed 
to the hot sun, the moisture in the stone will suddenly expand and cause 
the stone to shale off and form fine cracks near the surface. Frost will 
have the same disintegrating effect on otherwise excellent and durable 
stones. When stones are mure thoroughly dry, the best means of preserva- 
tion i-. to prevent the intrusion of water by closing the [sires on the ex- 
|**cd surface- The jsjres of granites and limestones can he best fhwd by 
giving these stones a polish. Sandstones will be best preserved and can lie 
polished when their surfaces are treated with a solution, filling their pores 
with a silicate of alumina, as, for instance, is done in the quarries of Snx- 
onia, in Nuendorf, near Pirns. Such preservations not only prevent moist- 
ure entering the atone, but prevent dust settling in the pores and also the 
formation of lichens, which not only give an ugly appearance to the stone, 
but accelerate the disintegration. 

The following ia from the general instruction to contract" r*, and 
is made part of the specification? : 

Contractors will submit samples of atone to Iw used, designating the 
quarry from which said samples are taken, and they will he held responsi- 
ble that the quarries from which said samples were taken are of sullicicnt 
capacity to furnish the stone of the several sites required in the construc- 
tion of the building; and should said contractor or quarries fail to supply 
the stone of the character, grade, or texture, then, in the event of such fail- 
ure, the Board of Capitol Managers may, if they deem best, designate any 
other quarry or place from which stone may be taken ; but such designa- 
tion by the Board shall not be construed to hold them or the state of Colo- 
rado in anywise responsible for the character and qualities or quantitic* of 
the same. But no atone will be accepted of inferior grade or quality to 
samples deposited in the office of the Board from such quarry. Dressed 
samples of six (0) inch cubes must be submitted with the proposal, and 
marked with the name of the bidder and quarry. 

Norcross Brothers, of Worcester, Mass., have given the Flynt 
Granite Company of Monson, Mass., an order for 1,800 carloads of 
stone, which will be used at the new depot in Worcester. This is 
the largest order the Flynt Company ever received at one time, and 
they are now shipping about twenty-five caseloads a day. 

It is estimated that $30,000 worth of diamonds are used every 
year in the cutting machines in Rutland, Vt, and vicinity. A 
single diamond drill often contains stones valued at S250. 

Sheldon A 8ons, of Rutland, Vt, now use at their works eight 
boilers, employ 450 men and cannot fill their orders as fast as. 
received. 
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npo a on* MO* than tb* otber im tbtn rouu lb* drill-bar lrraciiiulr. 

ISTO1C OF ADO. 7. 1MH. 
Ho. an.m— CoaapoMltoa for Building Su.n«. A IUH Tim aad 1 
1 v ... Goto. FIM OM. 14, 1HC. 

ri.Atx -Tha harain daacrlbed oompofitton for building Hon*. cooaletUig of | 
•lag aud plaatar of pa rift, at e*t forth. 
Mo. as7.t»— CkM| for baa-lag Sloan. Jaetea W. M»l„jr, MartMt*. G.. liltd Sept. 



Claim -I In a roe* drill. U>» combination uf la* brack*! li»Tin« ih« oeartnir-nnvrtie.. 
Ui* fMdVaenw Mhti bariaf la* tmoamaa In Mid ox>lc«*a.and the arm D. detaehablr 
aarurcd n Uu *gt*ad*d *n.nar*d *nd of on* of t 




wworad to on* of tbeaald trunnion, and having ta* rt*-fel-*ngl*d lifter*. th« dnra-ahafl 
journal e<l in aatd ■loara, and ta* g**r-wb**l A l tad oo *ald ■baft, tb* f**d-*er*w flat- 
t*n*d on oppoall* aid**, and tb* g**r-wh**l Btt*d oa aald acrvw and la Bailing with tb* 
g«ar-wb**l on tb* drtTft-abafl, •abstutlallr aa rparlaad. 
No .1*7, IM KlMtrte lloei- Drill. Oaonj* Dai, WIlkaa-Barr*, Pa ru*d inn* JO. INT. 




•nd uf ita atrna*, a cor. nnelloo- plan* at aaeh and of tb* armalarv-coll, a metallic i 
t**td« tb* *o4*tio14-b*lu la coaataai contact witboaa of tbaaaid *1*eea,a atrip of metal 
la ooaetanl oonlact with tb* otb*r plan*, and a commutator for r*a*r*l ng cnrranl of tb* 
reciprocating element at eacb and of lu urok*. 
No sn.m-Boob-Drtll William W»nr*r. r;,r«ui . . i fa fW*d Jan* n. 1M7 
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Ou»i»— 1. In ■ reciprocating WNM|h| Him, Ik* combination, wllh tb* tubeler 
, K. of corner connecting -plecee emred to the end ban, aad baring 
y. prori.l*d - hi. treaeaene .trengtb.elug rib. rf' . adapted 
lo *it*nd lalo the end. of th* tabular .Ida pipe., boll* peering through the aide piece, end 
Ilia hollow cylindrical portion. D", Ih.reby anlllag lb. re, eetotaallaJly aa deacribed. 



S. la a railprooallag aw carrying frame, tha eamMraetlon, with tha aMa ban aad tha 
I at aaeh aad of lae ban 1 1, of coroar ewnaerllag plana aw. red to 
I harlag atat portion. D, which rec.tr. lb* end ban, which an erpereicd 



0, tha ban «, 



by a web portion, d* , of part D, a plaU C, < 
rating npoa tha oppar tad bar. and through-bella F, 
aad part tP of tha eoraar connecting place, aahatenllally aa i 

H. In combination with tha .winging aaw-carrylag frame of a atoateeawlng macula* 
bwann*- plate, I, adJaaUMy aaoarad Uiarato aad baring Inclined edge. (. and Inclined 
1 by tha tram., and agalsat which tha edge* < of Iba 
t II la maintained In tlaa with tha motion of Iba Iran*, al , 





Cuil - 1. In a atona drwaatng laachln*. a reciprocating bad which carrier lha atone to 

atar] abate aaM ra- 
ta la In a •tatlooary pool lion wall, tha 
■ana* an op*ralleg upon Ilia •loo*, anil aald baring eliding Journal, 
baarlaga and aiaaaa (or Boring aaM holdar laterally i 
log epen lha MOD*, .abelaatlally aa art forth. 

t, la a at<ia*-drwaalag machioe, a raclprocatlag bad which carrlaa th« atona to ba drroerid, 
la com lil cation with an oaclllallag and laterally adj eatable tool-holder mounted oraaawlaa 

>o«rnai. which alld'la aald tearing.! and aa oparallag tor'ar pi retail) ooanacted f. oaa of 
aald joanela and to aald baring, aabttanllally aa aat forth. 

X. In a atone dr. ering machine, erclprocellng bad which carrlaa tha atona to no draaaad. 
In combiaeUoa wllh aa oaclllallag tool-bolder mounted oraaawlaa nf aald raclprocallag 
bad, tha aila on which aald holdar oaelllataa bring la a plana naarar lo tha earfac* of law 
bad than tha cutting *dg*a of tha tool, oarrlad by lha holdar, aubeteetlelly aa aat forth, 
whanby when tha holdar la oaclllatad lha catting edgee of lha tool, will ba lifted front th* 
aorfaca of tha .ton. 

4. In a aloaa-draaalng machine, a raclprocatlng bad which carrlaa tha atona to ba 
draaaad aad an oacllUUng tool. holdar Jooraalad eroaawlaa of th* bad. In combination with 
a chain attach**] at oppoalt* anda la aald bad aad aald holdar, anhataallatly aa aat forth. 

5. In a •toaa-dnaalng machine, a raclprocatlag bad which carrlaa Lha a ton* to ba draaaad 
and aa oaclllallag tool-holdar jooraalad eroaawlaa of aald bad, la combinalloe with n torar, 
B, carried by aald tool-holdar aad aalandlng In tha direction of lha bad, aad a ahaln al 



lacked at oppoalta aada lo aald l«r«r and to aald had. aanalantlally aa cat forth. 

a. la a •tona-draaalng aaachlna. a raclprocallag had whirl, carrlaa lb* atona to ha drcaard 
aad aa oaolltatlng tool holder Journaled eroaawlaa of aald had, aald holder oarrylag a alagla 
aelof toola which draaa th* atona during bwth moremeata of tha bad. In aomblnatlon with 
anal atop. ». baring opptmttely-lncll.ad the*., and an arm. IB, or. th. 



I aald .lop on on. faca. tha 

1 to tha 

• of tha Iwd. 

No. .wn.3i2— Sf.n*. I>ra>alug Maehlna. Jaaua Oonllar, Hathay, Cleanly of York. England. 
Mlad Oct. a. OB, Tauatad la England Nor. 1, l«tff. Mo. 14.881. 

"'•*'■•—' In a •tone-dreealog machine, a reciprocating table which carrlaa the ataa* 
to be draaaad. la combination with aa oaoUlatlag tool-holder journal- J uleaaal.a of aald 
table, a aaooad oeclllallag tool -holdar at right angle, to lha tret hold*, and perpeodlcelar 
to lha plan* of tha aarfac* of the table, both of Mid tool-bolder, remaining .utlnnary and 
IntmoraMe while the catliag tool* tied thereto are operating apan the atone, and gearing 
tnleraaedlat* between aald holder. ntbaUnltolly aa art forth, whereby th. oeclllattoa of one 
eaVcl* alaa the oat illation of the other holder. 

r Inaalow. draaalng machine, a reciprocating tobla which carrlaa the atone 
wraeaed. In aomblnallen with an naclllatlng tool-bolder joarnaled eroaawlaa of 
eeewnd oadllatlng tool holder al right angle, to the 
plan* of lha aarf.ee of tb. table, both of -Id 



be 

*d table a 
b older and perpeadlcaler to th* 



medial, between aald balder*, aanalantlally aa aat forth, whereby the 
aleo effect, th. oac.ltati.ia of the other, and mean, lor automatically < 
bolder* whan the reciprocating table reach*. I la limit of Irani la each direction. 
1. la a atone rlr eaalDg mechia, a raclprocatlng table which carrlaa the atona to ha dreeeo.1 . 

| tool- holder journeled croeewtee of aald table. In oomUnatloa with tha 
I bar M, with which aald holder ..connected, th* rock ..haft 3 




con aactlog aald 



ly aa aat forth. 

4. In a ato ne d r awi ng machine, the oeclilatlag tool bolder and tha to egllndl nelly eliding 
bar IB, baring a perpendicular .lot therein, In comblnatioe with tb* arm 19, connected 



». In a .Une-dreaalag machine, the oeclllatlng tool-holder baring arm It, and a aprlng- 
ec totted eliding block la aaad arm, In combination with the Bred oBrrvd track or dlah 34. 
againat wkich aald block bear., eabetentlally aa aat forth, whereby rlbretton* of the holder 
an prevented. 

«. la a •looe-dreaalng aaachlna, a reolprocellag table baring a lateralty-morabla bed- 

I la aald table I 



engage aald rack.. In combination wllh a tool-holdar 
reciprocating table, aad a aerie, of celling I 
taneoeely apoa lb* atona on aald b*d-pt*l*. 




Tork, H. T. 



Cham.— A compoalUon of matter lo form an artlnclel atone, con.Ltlng nf content 
in eolation, .lllc*, crwahad atoaa or gravel, anerlat* of eoda, caoutchouc or raeta, and 
and gallic acid, .abetnntlaily aj eaC forth. 



No stT.M*— Artificial atone, j. 



I rtc*, In or 



I T. Key, But. thorn, La. riled May 21. 1HRS 

aaad, plaatar *f pari*, alee* 
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MO — Reducing Machine, lienr*. Raymond *uj Allwrl Raymond. Oik-ego, III , abefte projecting Into mid chamber »Dd downwardly Inclined with reference lo each 
•nlmn to tbe Cyclone 1'elcertxcr 1 oupeny uf Urn In ltd MatM of America, M»w lot*. outwardly from the chamber, exert d to Mid «>j«rt uil prutlded wilb beater. 



*. Y. Wed Dec. 30. 1 



Sit.. 




Claim. — I. In e reducing mechiree, cumblnetlon of. circular ttubK, two eeteof 
beelevi placed on eechet.d uf Mid rhwtnher end mean, fur causing «eld lMl«n Iti revolt., 
— he Mid boa t er, having Wt*n>n tbi*lr iuuer ratal* log edge, a clear »|»ece ul a a Ml a equal 
approximately to one-third the length ol lb* cbember, anJ tbe nM chamber 
tided with an upward dl charge opening .ubalanlielly euuel l« length U» tbe | 
or tlta chamber. ..bel.ull.lly a. . rlbe.1 

fl. In a reducing machine , the combination of a circular chain bar hating a larger diam- 
eter at Iti center then at it* end. ami provided witb an apaard diecherge opening, two 
aata of oppositely-revolving bretere, one art placed In each and of Mid chamber, mean. 

Ita bene, one at each aud thereof and on oppoalta •Idaa of Ilia UN trltlt reapec* to each otbrr. 
.obatantlally u date rt bed. 

Ko. :iH7,58«-Pr««M of Manufectarlag Hydraulic ( 
ball. Pa. rilad Mot . J. 1IWI. 





Claim —An impruvem.ut In tha art of manufacturing hydraulic cement, trhlcb conauria 
In cruahlog and grinding tha material of winch tha oenveul I. conip-ieed, mixing tha 
ground mint/wlth walar lo radnoa It to a pbxetlo or voall-plaaUc condition, ragrlndlng the 
pleatlc or eamlpleeltc maaa lo etlll further reduce It, and transferring tbie plulk body In 
man. Into a .altable chaml»r lo dry tret Mine, after wbicb It If burned and reduced to an 
Impalpable ponder, aa art forth 

Mo. M7 r '/.»- Reducing Machine. Oeorg. Rayraund and albert Raymond. Chicago. III., 
amlgaon lo the Cyclone Pnlterlter Compeuy of the tlnlted State, of America, (fee* York, 
II T Filed April ». IHIM. 

ftalM.— 1. In a reducing machine. In combination with tbe Mparallng chamber, dlaki 
or l.eed. munnl-l therein and provided with heater, arranged to operate rloee to the 
w.ll. of Mid chamber, and with pin. or .pike, projecting from Mid baa*, .uUtanllnlly aa 
deer rl bed. 

2. I»»r 



Claim — I. la an apnerelu. •anelaat'elly as Herri bed. uw oomblnaUon, with a mail 
•alUbly Mppurtad. whereby II any ba ad Juated or moved laterally at Ita upper and, 
of tba cable 0, bating It* tad portion, dlapoaad « round gnldaa on Mid nm.t ana barlag 
• uch end portion, extended from the matt In nppoelte direction, and at approximately 
right anglea to tha dtTaellon of the main portion of tbaaabla, enbetaaUally a. aal forth, 
1. Tha combination of a holaUog dartoa, S, a nut. D, aaltably .upported. whereby 
it mar ba adja.ted or moved laiarally xl lie upper end. and haring guidMtfo-ei ru 
uuper end, at it the oabla 0, peaeed around tbe drum of bolatlug device J, the tire 

A large Want was made recently at Bolger quarry, at Hydeville, 
Vt Twenty-four holes, three inches in diameter and each twenty 
feet in depth, were made. The rock which was blasted was trian- 
gular in shape, being fifteen feet on each aide. The holes were 
drilled on the top of the quarry. From this top rock to the bottom of 
the quarry it is 6% feet The blast was fired by electricity. Tha 
great maaa of rock, thousands of tons, was thrown from its bed in- 
stantaneously into the pit of the quarry. 

They were young lovers, and as they strolled under the trees on 
Water street, the future looked very bright and pleasant to them. 

"That is a dogwood tree, my love," he nid, touching it lightly 
with his stick. 

"How do you know that is a dogwood tree, George dear ?" 

"I can tell by its bark, my darling," and then a poli 
ordered them off the gram, and they were very, very happy.— Lot* 
Harm Democrat. 

Tbe famous Chinese wall is said to have been erected about 300 
it. c. In 1879 it was reported to be 1,728 miles long. 18 feet 
wide, 15 feet thick at the top. 
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MANUFACTURE OF GRINDSTONES IN EUROPE. 

A long article ill Engineering telle how grindstone* are quarried 
anil manufactured in Euro]*. An abstract of thin article may not 
bo without interest. 

The special characteristics of a good grindstone are quick cut- 
ling, durability and homogeneity. The stone must occur in de- 
posit* remarkably solid and pun-. It roust also lie entirely free 
from i>eam*, vein*, inm or fossil*. Seam* and veins are the two 
defect* UKually found in stones, an<l are the cans* of many accidents 
through bursting when the grindstone, is running at high speed. 
Sandstone, and, in fact, all sandstones, are composed of grains of 
«aud cemented together so as to form a solid rock. Thin cementing 
material i* either silica, oxide of iron, carlioiiate of lime, or all 
three combined. The brownstone house* in New York are built 
of sandstone, which is largely composed of oxide of inm. In 
quarrying the stone great care must he taken to avoid threauVand 
seams, also to avoid causing these defect* through heavy bloating. 
Some quarries of stone do not blast at all — they simply channel 
the stone and wedge ofT large fragment*:, often weighing hundred* 
of ton*. Other manufacturer* qunrry the stone by drilling hole* 
20 to 30 feet deep, and carefully gauging the amount of blasting 
powder so a* to avoid undue shock to the piece* removed. A great 
many of the defect* occurring in the stones are discovered when 
rough dressing, also a great many more when the stone is put in 
the lathe to be turned. Stone* fresh from the quarry are more 
apt to split in working, therefore the rough dressed stone* are 
kep. some time in stock l»efore lieing turned. 

Sometime* sound stone* may be iplit, when attaching to the 
spindle by wedging, but Mich an occurrence is very ran-, if the 
operation be jierformcd in a mechanical manner. The be*l *tonc* 
seem to lack grain. The texture i* almo*t the same in both 
direction*. Fossil* also should he absent. A stone which carried 
small fossils, or hits of mineral like flint, or eveu deposit* of iron, 
should be promptly rejected. A great many of the stone* are cut 
into a cylindrical shape, 10, 12 to 20 feet long ; by the next oper- 
ation they are sawed into narrow section*, by raw* such a* are lined 
here for cutting marble, the saw* in this case, a* well a* in the 
marble, cutting by the action of water and sand, which are con- 
Htontly mippled to them, When the stone* are turned they are 
mounted on spindle* much as they are wheu set up to work. The 
turning bar is of soft steel and applied in the ordinary way. In 
fact, taming a grindstone is much the name operation, whether 
performed in the quarry or in the machine shop. It may be inter- 
esting to know the element* contained in these stone*, which i* de- 
termined by the table herewith annexed, containing the analysis 
of two varieties of English stones : 





Krunioii. 


Wideopen 


Silica 


m oo 

* 10 
•Z u-l 
1 12 
0 

1 KJ! 
0 til 


85 05 
X 00 

:t 50 

1 l>5 
trace 
1 70 
0 10 














too oo 


100 00 



Mr. Einstetter (in the bosom of his family— "How mooch mine 
liddle Davit loaf he's father— beh T 

Little David — "Von hundert per cend. nodiecound, fast colon, 
mit exchaoghe on London I" 

Mr. Einstetter (in an agony of filial love)— "Ach ! mein fader's 
own chrantaon, say dot again* !"— Kawct (% (tracer. 



IT WOULDN'T BE FAIR. 

She was a girl from Holly, N. J., and «he had a mouth which 
attracted general attention. As she leaned against the railing am) 
watched the breaker* she suddenly exclaimed : 

"O, James, but how grand! Seems a* if I could open my 
mouth and take it all in !" 

"But you won't, will you T entreated a boy who sW*k| by, 
"Ma and I have come 300 mile* to see the (M ean, and we dou't 
want to lose it the first day \"—IMroU Free Pre**. 

A HONEST MAN. 

Pastor— "Well, Brother Johnson, have you been fishing again 7" 

Johnson — " Yes, sir, and had good luck, as usual." 

Pastor— "I m glad to hear that, Brother Johnson. I hope you 
haven't acquired the bad habit of fishermen." 

Johnson — "You mean lying? No, no, Mr. Goody. You see 
I'm always so busy pulling in six and eight pounders that really I 
don't have time to think up a lie that I wonld be caught in as soon 
as I told it"— WatJunglm Gritit. 

ANOTHER VILE PLOT. 

First burglar (at AUantic City)— "I wonder if there i* any 
more money in that pnrtofHce yit?" 

Second burglar— "<tue«* not ; there hain't been time for fund* 
to accumulate since we cleaned it out la*l week." 

"Well we've got tcr do somethin' for alivin'; can't lay aroiiud 
idle." 

"I'll tell you what well do. We'll kidnap the pcrlice an' hold 
'em for a rnnmm."^PftUadeljihiit RmnxL 

LUCKY LITTLE BOYS. 

Minister— My lioy. I have lived sixty-five years, and have never 
used tobacco in any form, nor told a lie, nor swore, nor played, 
hookey, nor — 

Tommy— Have yon got any little boys? 

Miuister— No, I have never had any little boys? 

Tommy— Well, they're mighty lucky.— Drake', Magtuiitf. 

NOT QUITE SURE OF HIMSELF. 

Magistrate (to witness)— You do solemnly swear, Tncle 'Itastus, 
that the evidence you are alstut to give shall Itc the truth, the 
whole truth, aud nothing but the truth t 

Witness— Ye-es, yo' Hoiinh ; but cuddent yo' swa' me on a 
smaller Bible » De sizob dut ls«.k. sab, makes de old man nervous, 
•deed it do.— .V™ York .Sun. 

HARD TO OPEN. 

"What in the world, John," asked bis wife, "what did you open 
that can of tomatoes with ?'* 

"Can-opener, of course, " he growled; "what do you s'pose I 
o|>cncd it with?" 

"I thought from the language you used, you were opening it 
with prayer.— Life. 

"Vat," said the collector for a little <.«crnian hand to a citizen 
who sat in his front window, "you no gif nodding* for dot iiioodic ?" 

"Not a rent!" replied the citizen, with hopeless emphasis. 

"Den ve blay some more, dat's all !" threatened ihecolleclor, so 
the citizen hastily gave up a quarter. 

"O, my !" exclaimed a New Jersey girl who was visiting her 
uncle, an Illinois farmer, "what big mosquitoes." 

"Them ain't mosquitoes," was the rejoinder- "Them's sparrers." 
— AferrlnvU Tfwder, 
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CONTRACT NEWS. 



The work* mentioned below are of especial interest to the trades represented by this journal. The Btructurrw are of stone, or they 



UMATION. 



New York, N. Y. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York 
New Ycrk 
New York 
Findlay, <>. 
Findlay, (>. 
Peoria, III. 
lVorio 

Cincinnati, U. 

Cincinnati 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chicago, III. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

< 'hU-iiigi'i 

( 'Mi iii*n 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Bridgeport, Cnn. 
New Ijotulon, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Versailles, Conn. 
Arkansas City, Kan. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Danburr,Conn. 
South Norwalk, Coun. 
South Norwalk 
Hartfonl, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M'whawaka, In<l. 
Davenport, Inwa 
Starkvillc, Miss. 
Carthage, Mo. 
Bon too, Maw. 
SUrkville, Miw. 
Sault Su Marie, Mich. 
Kant Saginaw, Mich. 
Ojkland, Cal. 
St. Louie, Mo. 
St. Louia 
Springfield, III. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
To|icka, Kan. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
l-araruio, Wy, Ter. 
North Yakima, W. T. 
Starkville, Miss. 
Marietta, tia 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Madison, lia. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
Calhoun, (ia. 
Warsaw, Va. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Sheffield, Ala. 
Conway, Ark. 
Pratt Mines, A' n. 
Kotur.nH-t, Kv. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knlamaxoo, Mirll. 
Vina lia. ('ill. 
Milwaukee, Win. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Islington, Kt. 
Kim Ira, N. Y.' 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Islington, Ky. 
Reed Springs, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Toronto, < Inu 
Minneapolis 
Albany, N. Y. 



The City 
The City 

Union Biblical Institute 

A. R Darling 

Safety Pet-tit- Light Co. 

F. J. Schnugg 

C A A. Ruff^ 

('.. A A. Ruff 

Swing, Eli A Co. 

A<l*mx A Sheets 

Martin Kingman 

Second Presbyterian Church 

Mr. HoHman 

Taylor A Faalkner 

J-'irst llnistiiiLH 

Messrs. A. D. Skillman A Co. 
II. Wedemeyer 



Episcopal* 
J. F. Wallach 
Wm. C. Stevens 
Mm. Kmiua S. Mendel 
John Folstoff 
John Kuprecht 
The City 

(). (I. Haven ACo. 
Y. M C. A. 
Janini Hurley 
A. A. Newman 
W. I. Fielding 
Mm. V. E. Hawley 
Michael Becker 
Old Well Cigar Co. 
Hartford A Conn. Western R R 
I> J. Campau 
The Roper Fnrnilnre Co. 
Kicniers A Femald 
T.J. Wood A Co. 
K W. Bama 
I R C. Hooper 

Starkville time. A Farmers' Sup. 

W. J. VanAukin 

Frank Lawrence 

Mm. M. K. Blake 

R H. Warner 

J. W. Huel 

tliriat Episcopal Church 
Mason* 

The Topeka Club 
The Cttv 
The Cit'v 
David Wilaon 
Starkville Hotel Co. 
Blackwell, Brown A Co. 
<leo. T. White 
W A. BroughUtn 
Hotel Cordova 

Kieluuond County 
J. R Daniel 
Horace Ware 
The City 

Tennnwe Coal, Iron A It. R. Co. 
James Denton 
Phila Art I lub 
The County 
The City 

David N'. Benjamin 
K A. Merri I 
K. A. Harrison 
Advertiser AsVn 
P M. Itonald 
J. A. Reed 

Reed Springs Hotel Co. 
The County 
Hoard of Trade 
K A. Merritt 
A.f 



ABOUT KIT, 



N. D. Bush 
Wlthera A Dlcl 
. T. K. Irving 
D. A J. Jardlne 
W. A. Brown 
Herter Bros. 
Rentx ALange 
RentzA l<ange 
Kramer A JColl 
Kramer A Znll 
Philips F. Mehlcr 
W. W. Bovington, Chicago. 
0. A A. Brink 
Geo. F. Aciber 
S. 8. Bern an 
Louia MurU'Ev 
Louia Martens 
W. H. Adams 
Meaan. Wilson, Marble A 
L. U. Halberg 
Clinton J. Warren 
8. R Betuan 
Pond A Pond 
Schaub A Berlin 
Theo. liewandownki 
Kumt A Rudolph 
C. T. Beardsley 



Wm. Gall 
J. J. McCarthy 
F. a Olmatcod 
W. a Knapp 



Co 



W. 8. Knapp 
B. M. Lincoln 
D. J. Campau 



J. w. : 

A. L. F. Zucker 

Andrews A Jacques 
A. L F. Zucker 
Johuson A Johnson 
Wm. T. Casiier 
F. K. Hhattuek 
T. C. Link 
T. C. Link 
Bullard A Billiard 
W. II. Byram 
Seymour Davis 
U J. Martlet 
W. O. Owen 

A. I. F. Zncker 
Morgan A Bruce 
Schoen A Edward. 



W. H. Parkins 
Mayor 

Frank Mil-ts Dav 
M. W. Roberts 



W. C Whitney 
H. L. Rowe 
Pierce A Dnckstader 
M.O.Connor 



A. R CmM 
Edgar Wills 
W. C. Whitney 
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Poliee Station 

Ex- Bell.HospiUl 

Institute building 

Factory 

Factory 

Flats 

FlaU 

Store and Bats 

Factory 

Factory 

Warehouse 

Church 

Warehouse 

Factory 

Church 

Stores and Hats 
Stor™ and Hats 
Rwidenres 
Apartment building 

Rrsidellc*-* 

Clmrrli 

Residence 

Office building 

Flat 

Flat 

Flats and store 
Engiuc hou-c 
Casino 
Building 



Building 
Store and 
Store and office bldg. 
Flat 
Factory 
Depot 
Residence 
Factory 
Factory 
Factory 
Boiler shops 
Htnidtnc 

Store and office bldg* 

Store and office 

Businejw block 

Store and office bldg. 

Residence 

Residence 

Church 

Temple 

Club House 

Hall 

Jail 

Hotel 

HotcIA bus. bldg. 

Hotel 

Hotel 

Hotel 

Improvements 
Court house 
Court house 
ltrxidenee 
(►-story stone bldg. 
School house 
Prison 

School house 
Club house 
Poor house 
School house 
Iteaidence 
Residence 
Residence 
OHice building 
Store and Hate 
Hotel Imp. 
Hotel 
Court I 



$ 80,000 
21, SOt) 
I,.*. 10,000 

35,000 
25,000 
!M,000 

00,000 

20,tXM) 
I0.OIXI 
10,000 

30,000 

50,000 
10,000 
6,000 

|M.(N.. 

50.01X1 

:io,ooo 

20.OOO 
50,000 
25,000 

35,000 

J 2,000 
.V),O0U 
10,000 
Kt.000 
22,000 
10,000 
100,000 
12VX10 
10,(XK) 
X.CKXI 

ix.000 

20,000 
1(1,000 
20,000 
20.000 
25,500 
10,000 
10,<XX) 
10,0(X) 
4n.(»>:' 

130,000 
11,000 
15,000 
10,000 

100,000 
15,000 
20,000 
17,1X10 
17,000 
15,(XX) 
20,IXH> 

40,0(X) 
I5.IHKI 
I5,<XX) 
15,0(X» 
50,(XK) 
25,000 

25,000 
10,000 

10,000 
1SJM0 
10,000 
70,000 
21,000 
20,000 
1 00,00 J 
40.000 
15,000 

i-VOtx) 

12,000 
lO.lKXJ 
.'lO.OOO 
i'riK),<XXI 
200JXX) 
•10,1 N 111 
1VXX) 
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Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

* "liU'agl> 
( 'llil Jlgii 
Chil'ngo 
Chicago 



Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicngn 
('hicagn 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Ch n/agn 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Cliicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
< 'tiicago 



Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

New York City 

New York City. 

New York City. 

New York City. 

New York City. 

New York City. 

New York Cilir. 

New York City, 

New York CitV. 

New York City. 

New York City. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit 

Detroit 



Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 

Cincinnati, O. 
Cincinnati, ( > 
Cincinnati, <>. 
Milwaukee, Wk 
Milwaukee, Win. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wk 
Milwaukee, Wk 
Milwaukee, Win. 
Milwaukee, Wk 
Mllwankee.Wk 
Tiffin, (). 
Reading, Pa. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Brooklvn, N Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lexington, Kv. 
KalU River. Maw. 
Milwaukee, Win. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 
8l Augustine, Kit. 
Troy. N. Y. 
Is-arenworth, Kan. 
Albany, N. \ . 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
U-xington, Ky. 
Beaton, Ma*. 
Cambridii 



F. T. Colby 
Mr. MeClure 
St. Ann's R. C. 



Chan I^inge 
Chas, Steinbrecher 
Robert Rubertaon 
Dr. Micbelet 
A. II. Sander* 
MagnuaO. Benauu 
Lipman (Hick 
Mesam Kirch 



J. R Mailer. 
Henry Cohn 
a T. king 

Patrick Caacy 
John DcKoven 
It Denncr 
W. W. Henderson 
Cnpu W. John 
A. II. Galea 



W. W. Henderson 
BieuVraian Rn*j. 

South Side Water Works 
M. K. Church, Cenler-ave. 
M. E. Church 
II. A. Hurlbut 
II. A. Hurlbut 
I, W. Perce 
S. S. (ircgory 

F. P. Owings 
I 'ovenant Baptist Church 
I,. Micknwwky 
W. Frieilman 
C. F. Allen 
Srvealre A ( 'iwnck 
C.A A. Ruff 

G. W. Vnltce 
(!. Kemp 

Com. of Public Char. A Cor. 
J nines J. Curr 
Harlem Club 
G. II. Stone 
Joseph Willman 
Theo ilinkler 
J. B. Lucua 
W. C. Claxuni 
Detroit- White Lead worka 
Palnu. Estate 
Board of Education 
F. (ImiHiuan 
Second ( icrman Pres. ci 
Dr. Ttwlil A. Reamy 
Free Masons 
( Sen. W. Forth 
Jamel Cohn 
David X. Benjamin 
Joseph Schliia Brewing Co. 
J.J. Mnver 
Anson K. Mavliew 
John Welch ' 

Uelginm Colnred Glass Worka Co. 

John D. Miahler 

Baptist Church 

W. J. Rider 

Ww. Phillip* 

W. II. H. Young 

A. A. Kltxmill 



1 Yate* Co. 



Natlu 

Conioiiwiionei 
T. M. Smith 
Rev. J. L Atwood 
Congregational Church Society. 
Church of onr Lady of ." 
Welles Col lege 
Board of Education 



OR SI'l-r.klNTKKIiENT. 



Geo. Grtuolng 

Geo. Groaning 

Ackermaa A Stirbuck 

Geo. Grossing . 

Fred Ahlschfager 

J. H. Huber 

J. Woollacott A Son 

J. Woollacott A Sin 

C. A, Weary 

C. A. Weary 

It. A. Dixon 

J. H. Huber 

W. L. Carroll 

Flanders A Zimmeruiai 

J. J.Kotihn 

F. B. Abbott 

T. V. Wadskicr 

J. M. VanUsdell 



W. J. VanKenren 
Edbrooke A Humhaht 
U G. Hallberg 

E. E. Snyder 
M. F. McCarthy 
M. F. McCarthy 
M. F. McCarthy 
J. A. Wienhieniec 
Lutken A Thiaslew 
Kdbmoke A Painter 
C. M. Palmer 

(X M. Palmer 
H. R Seeley 
H. K Seeley 
H. R Seeley 
H, Tl. Heeley 

H. Rrkwley 
J. T. U«ig 

F. Ebeling 

F. Ebeling 
Thorn A Wilson 
Renta A Ijange 

w A Herter 
Pierson A Co. 
R. C Jones 
Withers A Dickaon 
W. R Tnthill 

I. amb A Rich 

G. H.Shellinger 
A. J. Bast 

G. A A. Brink 
G A A. Brink 
(lias. W. Smith 
Mason A Rice 
J. W. Carpenter 
HobL W.NVallace 
K. F. Ramie 
Ismi* Picket 
James Mclaughlin 
( rain A. Rarkhusen 

Alfred C. Clas 
C A.Gombert 
(». B. Ferry 
.Tunic* ] >.>tiglariM 

T. Mix A Co. 



T. K. Hewitt 

AckermanA SUrhnck, Chicago 
J. Woollacott A Son, Chicago 



A. Hill 
Edw. Phillips' 
II. Vollweifer 
J. H. McMu 
County ci 
Schnetxky 
Pieroe A Doc 
8. R 



Ogden A Wright 

.Aaron Hall 

! Aldcnburg A Scott 



Perry 



Flat* 

(School bouse 

8 Residences 

Stores and Flats 

Flats 

Flats 

Flats 

Residence 

Flats 

Residence 

Residences 

Resiliences 

Warehouse 

Flats 

Addition A Imp. 
Finn and store 
Warehouse 

Fla^s and store* 

Flats 

Hats 

Flat* 

Flats 

4 ■tore* and flats 
Hats 

Stores and flats 

Hals 

Plata 

Business block 



Church 
Flab 

Store and Flats 

Musi new block 

KeniuYncc 

Warehouse 

Church 

Hats 

Tenement home 

Hats 

Flats 

Flats 

Flats 

Hotel 

II wpital 

:i Flats 

Clnb House 

2 Residences 

Residence 

Residence 

Residence 

Residence 

Factory 

Mausoleum 

School 

Residence 

Church 

Add. to hospital 
Mall 

Natatoriutu 



Stone Palace 

Bnsiness block 

Residence 

Residence 

Residence 

Factory 

Residence 

Church 

Three resiliences 
Store and Hals 
Store* and lists 
Warehouse 
Court house 
Warehouse 
Co. Clerk's office 
Hotel 
Church 
Church 
< hurch 
College 

School building 
School house 
School house 



» .1,000 

o,ouo 

24,000 
8,000 
10,000 
13,000 
10,000 
16,000 
.1,000 
10,000 
12,000 
20,000 

30,000 

.10,000 
25,000 
20,000 
8,000 
4,000 
25,000 
1 2,000 
7,000 
28,000 
22,000 
50,000 
6,000 
(,500 
100,000 
10,000 
20,000 

i«,ch>o 

15,000 
80,000 
10,0(10 
75,000 
15000 

ii!ooo 

12,000 
10,000 
18,000 
•ii.lKhl 
12ll,0<>0 

75,000 
•25,000 
22,300 
50,000 
IS.iKKI 
3,000 

:i,ooo 

4,000 
0,000 
25,000 
55,000 
52,000 

8,000 
4,500 



10,000 
100,000 
H,(KH» 

10,000 



35,000 
15,000 

10,000 



15,000 
11,000 
75,000 
40,000 
30,000 
15,000 
100,000 
0,000 
8,500 
70,000 
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PRICE CURRENT. 



roi 



IFor-i cu, >wHj 

■VOI.IP BLOtATONB— 

flu. ft 

Nil, 1. Pn>nU«euu block. , . MM . ..■■♦Ba 

Hal Proo*le*con*blotk _ 3t 

Orueewelk broh.o to mm bal net H»i«l, ♦ b I 

ool't.r .ton> , *&Ti»i&zzzzzzz\zzzzzz£Zjt 

Hup ft. 

Flagging— 

4 to f t ochre thick, natural bed, Bap up to 1 2 It. lung Itc 

KllOI.ll> Hl.t'K AND COI.rMRIA SANIMCTONB— 

*.«..! riegging. 

I la. ' 
I 

? S 
4 



10* 

IOC 

. 12c 

14c 

......IKc 




Ho. L Premier*. 
Ho. V. •• 
No. I . Monuntenl 
Ho. X 
Kngin 

Perch or Well II 
NIIODDT STOHB- 
Pronileeaou* *t*oa, per Ion Ralln 
Special al.ee, per cubic fool . 
NORTH SIT BR HLCKHTONi 



Flagging 



I Colon Blareloue Oo , How York ) 

Flag, proa*l*c*ao*» *ia*e — 

tandttlieuoothKlag. IHin.anei'o 

s •■a* ni« ik>u 

a "61 " 1)4 lo nlwi 

Oeee Pool 'lot, Jlo 3.6 In. aquare, .1 In. or*r.. 

SUM" " Jin. oeer.., 

4 It. Hough dlnarnaleu, I to \% !».. I ft. and 

4 ft lleuootbaiB.eoei'o^ 

end or. r wide, wada _ 

4 .04 4 6 In.. it»>o.Mh diro.u.loe, 1% In. aad o' 

4 ft. H. T. Corporation, jointed, s la 

Bit. • S la 

b and 6-6 Smooth Flag, '1 In. una ow-.. 

bunds* ■> •' noder J l».,.__ 

Handed •■ •• Iliudtm* 

6 and OS ionIU 

W.II Mono, 1 to *% la. think. 4 U 4.6 
W.II8loo*Jte»S " IHM 

A up of the ebo». Flag ordered J li " 
lalreneent* aula width*, raider! to 

Large Flea, 
f. ft. to f. li, I 4 to u ft. wide ... 
T ft. to 7.6, s 4 10 fi ft " .... 
H ft. to 6.6, S 4 to 6 fi. " _, 

The (ton to l» Inehee Ihkk 

Froralerneu* Large Plug. 

SO la BO ft SlD. thick 

AO to TO 
TO to SO 



Jft. 



I « 

10 

12 

II 
u 

IB 

1? 
II 

13 
14 
tl 
25 
IT 
tj 
M 
II 
M 



thUk. orai-trara- 



I « 

s 



M 

,__ _ „. BO 

Mjiotoo •• „. is 

Inntenabwe leeth were add 1C por oont. lot. width u»d 



STONE. 



,»oei"na l«>ll> wey.ejd 

Put'pUoVoi^ld'Ji'nu, 
Por rubbing ..Id 36 coot*. 
Window Kill* end Lialela. 

3 >■ In. ijo.rrj cat. 

4 I Blu. «• 

B i N In. •• •• 

H ■■>. nllowuno In thick 

Door Stile. 

B I It IB. QuUITp CUt 

5 i 14 lu 
4 « It In 

■ to 10 ft. long, odd 10 eta. 
Oath, Quarry Out. 

Thin Garden Curb 

Cut •• •• 

10 In. Curb....... 

11 " under 4 In. thick 
14 " under 4 In. " 
14 •• 4 
It 

10 lo 
II 

30 •• 4 In 

20 •• Bin. 



Mil 



la. la 



It lu Bolgtun Bridge, 4 In 

•Oltt. < r " 4 1a 
It la. " 4 U 

Mia. •• " tto 
Mia. •• "Tto 
l»la. ~ 
•JOIn. 

M la. 

Coping 
II la Coping, t tot la... 
14 " a' to 5 In 

It " IV, end u 

If" H^lotln. 



thick., 
thick.. 

Kit .. 

t IB 

Bin .. 



tin... 




^ .^.„..„.. _ 

4 la. iklek, V, o»u por 
oeer 4 In. thick, .pedal prior I 

When ordered under 4 la. thick, 3 cento per In 
Slope. 

(ill In. pronilecnon. length*, under t ll 

7»lt " " " 

ilU " 

7 i 14 • 

a i 14 '• M •• " 
I ft nod np lo 10 ft. long odd 10 route pre foot. 
Bock. 

Prvmtocu.w. Hock, per la In thl.hooeo 

I>lntenek.n Bock, per In In Ihlcko 



wldlb 

B0 
au 

7" 
TO 
TB 



ll.ni'oeloo Bock, oror It lu. thick, .aajecl lo r|ter- 
lol prion. 

All rock orer a •opertclnl ft. la ueloae, N to It In. thick, 

eee plutCrme. 
For pl.oed Bock, odd JS OMile per .opettcUl fool. 
Plulforme. 4 Inchee Thick 

Under to loot 

JO (KM und under 51 km 
Si " "60 " 

60 " "60 " 

60 '< "TO " 



•u " '■ IV" • 

AbTrOI Il7»;o'."!;o < bo« , h .IT." 1 ^d7o per root. 
Por | In add 10 cln. 



» 
10 



tu 

IJ 



too 

Por pienlog odd IS cenu per anperBcUl foot 
Por rubbing odd 3ft 
For pinning 
Bebord Hllta 

4>l In 

6x8 In 

Bill la 

Bali la 



U In elloi 
Unbb.1 I. Intel*. 



nuoe In I 




• • bee'd, aader SH, S ft. nad or.r. I 
Curb. «i to 4, 4 ft. nad oTor, long.... 

" »J.«»4, 4 ft- 

■ llitek 



IB In. Corner*, per 
tu 



H pec 1*1 price* gi.ee on .11 end j^ioied lurK eic'ordi 
n re«|ulr»eDente. 
•inlUt end tifoeringe. 

Ilia, go Her, Sto I', In 

IJIn " thlB...^ 



43 
46 
B6 
6 60 
» 60 



Waoa ill. leatted lopUa ullh * llle 
price glt.ii 

Babbed end Planed M*_-tJnJolnled. 

Sft. end J ft. tla., I ft. t In. nad neer wide 64 

4 ft. nad 4 ft. t In., 1 ft- wide and oeer. ...... aw o7 

B " » " t " I " " — » 

« " « " t " 1 " " ,™_~ *1 

Aay of the nbore tag ordereal 3 In. thick, or uxtru ronalre- 
Baeol ae to width, ouhjeet lo epooini price. 
Pinned und A .eel lleoderu. 

4 to 12 la. thick, with heed* cut on one or both end., 
eubjeel to • pec Lai price. 

FUllbrene, ttepe, Aehlar end nil klade of Irlntntlng* for 
bonding., apectel price* gi.ea. 
l enieur J end 

given. 

Bpeclel price a 
been block., broken out ii rough of Bnl.bed, reudp (or 
•elUng. 

t* ob appllcalloB, 

BROWN STONE 



3H lot « 10'-, la. aader I ft. _ 

8 ft. nad adder 10 ft 

4 I n i It la. BBdor 8 II. la length 
Hubbed Curb. 

lb] i 10 In. 

5 In. aad aadw IK > Hln. 
U la. Curb, .elected for tin 
11 " : 4 

Hubbed Menlela. 

4 a i" "i 

4 I ltla...„ „. 

4 1 14 In 

I>lat*o.ion lengihe wllb bonda. 
Robbed Heartiw. 

t lot.* In. long, 1.4 to 1.8 In. wtdn...„ 

Oeer 3.6 to 4.« la. long, 1,4 to t ft. wide., 

"4.6 to St " 1.4 to If la wide 

"6.ttef t " 1.4 to J ft. wide 

" 6* end nndef » ft long, t tot ft. wide ..„ 
Bobbed nad Jointed Tlle -Hoaed. 

tJ4 la. think, 11 to SO lo eqaar*. per *a 



r.n.i 




l.'ln galler, .1 to >S - . 

li in. " ihia .™ _„ 

It la. M a lo 3%, In s ft end oeer, tong 

II in. " thin, J*t end oeer. long 



All quotation* f. o. b. 



light . 
dark 



id*.i«{J«S?'S r l;;;; 

Trtbton m 

I.iBdttn „™ 



il^ird Ai Orlewold, Chicago l 

■, onlee* other wlee mentioned ] 



TOe. f. o. h. qnerrp 
. to 



.... i oo 

100 

60 



Chicago 



Mill 



BROWNHTOXIC— 



Xillbuck 

Qann . ..... 

Mo I. Prombjocuooa block*. 
Ho. t. •• " ... 

8tone ordered lo dlo.en.Ui 



Oo.ft. 




aula etc .. Mo. | 

dlmeoelon* H . 

Block*, Poet*. Llatela, otc , Ho. 

ca. ft. to dlmenalona 

Blocke. Poete. LiBlala, etc.. Ho. a, 30, aad 

ca. fl. to dlmoftaloan „ , M , 

Blocka, Po*l. Unlet*, etc . Ho. J, Hill. ft. 
price to be agreed upon. 

ebjporacial 

Door allli aader t ft. wide, t la. thick, one edge un- 
der 7 ft long, prooaiecuKiie. alaeu St 

Plnlforwia, Ooralce, etc , 7 lo I la. Ikkk. under 11 



I'lall. rn.. Cornice, etc , III end nnder 34 enperilclal ft. I 0U 

" ale, ti " "11 fl. 1 U 

a., XI 
upon 
I la tl 



etc., irjea 
plica lo he agreed o 




Water T*b!e, 7 to 1 ll 
Aran Stop*, 10 lo It 

pruaolecuou* length* ..„......„„„„ 

Coping, 12 bf f III. proiulecn.ua l.egtbe.. , , ■ 

Btep*. Lintel, etc.. It and aader Ui la. wide, f la. 

lalck. aad aader 7 ft. l- og . 

SMpe. Llatala, etc., 11 aad aader II la. wide. 1 In. 

thick. 7 aad under « ft. loag...„..._.._.„ 

Slope Unlet*, etc.. 14 and under It la. wide. 6 In. 

thick, t and aader 10 ft. long - T1 ,„,,, 

Blopa, Llnlct* etc., 10 ft. long and over, price to be 

etCreed apoB 

Monumental alone, nnder 10 cu. ft.„..,™.« m „,... M .„. 

"10 nad nnder SO cu. ft 

•• "JO ca. II. aad near, price la be 

agreed upon 

■ ounmaalal alone, b to 12 In. thick, charged It In. 
Hoeketo, nnder It In. wide, and aader a la. thiok.... 

" aader 14 la. wide, aad aader 10 la thick...... 

IMerouot A per cent. ; euah or appro'ed 

FREESTONE. 
I Lord d> Urliwcld. ('bicago I 



Boena VI* a ... 
C*lo . 



.44a 

...40 
-St 

.. .00 



Weererlp . 

Moneon... 



(Lord 



Port 



Ponaejlranla. 

LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
llndlanapolM Lime A*eoclellon.| 

naulin»;ton lime. In bulk, per huuael of 70 lb. . $ » 

7T •• " aaw barrel, par barrel 96 

Newark plaaler pert., or .lucoo. •■ •• 

Hlcblgea 

LoaU.ille cosmot, " " 

"• la paper eecte, per eark 
Portland " Imported, '* barrel. . 
White eaod. (Mew Or leer..) 
Plealerlnghalr, wecbud. lo 1 bn.b 



Fire brick 3*e*ge 
" • • Aetna 
" Monteiumn 
" •> Weal Virginia 

Oround lire claj " 




VltrlOed newer pipe _ Jul p., cent 

Pin. Pipe (, r ' Mmn'jr* M • • M 

Terra Coiia Cliironop Top. _ » 

I tie Lira, and (.neant Co.. Xrte, Pa.1 



Flrei uuelltj ground 
per ton, f.o.h. Iria. 

(Lard 

Halem, Bedford 



VllrUwXP Chicago.) 



Oolitic. " bnlT ,„. 

oolitic Bowling Green"!! .'..!!!!!.'.!!!!. 

ArteeUn.. _n.i.i— i. mumi 

Grafton...... 



Ca ft. 
.tV f. o. It ojaarrp. 



,35 



■Anwar t w— 

(J. A. Green. Bloae dip Iowa ) 
IUmeuelon Btoa* — ( Fir. I yu.llljr of all ordinary alaai.) 
li Inch** and o»or, per cubic root.„. % 16 



11 lo t. Inc! 
f loio 
7 loH 



alrool.. 



rMnchr., per mperBcle! tool... 

I 

Vaall < 

7 lot I 
6I»7 



, thTk." P or , o,B. 



liaot.. 



IT 
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STONE. 



13? 



►"lagging stone— iilrdlnerj alia ) 
.'. tnch-e thick, par >|>ui f.. 

t 

Bridge Hlune 
' per nMt • 

''tipping*. . 

Pedeatal Baeei, par cubic yard 
Fooling Mnne. 
Ihlaienaione, pertehirynril. ... 

• ■ »i 



>"« Itohl.le. I'rr lt*> Itta 




Riotk Rubble, •• ICD •• . 

Drilled Rabble, luo •• .. 

Hlreal I rneeinga 

.•itefiinthe., per .uper*.rlal fool J L". 

lurlilng, f> to luebe. iliick. per...p»r«lcalft IS 

Ct» end lolM stone-. Fiol.ho.1 K-edy total In their 

Aebler. par .q ft metering all thai above | ati 

Beee ........ ., .... ... ..... .... 99 

Corner Block. 

Platform., per .uperlbcial foot tO 

F.*iunel«v for Hbipoieot. 

Tbe foltovltig eallnastea vltl glee parlle. n;.( *r ,( it.l n t. ,1 
allh Hi. .tone bnelnaaa an Idea, of the prt.tliaale am. ..ml of 
I k I ml. „l .Ion. tiecaeeery to couatltule near load 



■1|kl»l Sl.iailun.: 

« tm.li! td«. or HJ -obit feet Din 
VJO ioi«lio|»rorl.l feet Flagging J Indie* thick 



<mi to r«» 
lyitcKO •• 

300 lo 32S ■■ 1 ' 

patch of Rabble alone 
A perch of at. lie In Iowa U 2f. 
tgreod oa, 2*. f«..t being by laa 
pret*il. la many plneoo- 



1 

i'. 
• 

r 3D coble feat. 
I 1. tot. anleaa olbol ■ In 
■tatt parch, yet 18% twt 



. I.. 



Juliet 

IM eadev.lk , < kkat,.. 
ELLRTlHVILLK- 

. Matthrai Hioa ) 



Rabble, fa cord ; dinaenelon lk 



M ....omental.. ._ 

H,t wed 

kuBrimiiU- 



aw 

ts 



' ra>i!Jo 



IP.rry Rro. | 



-V. 



M>.ntintem«l .. -t „ 

Hoved .... _„ _„.__. „ . ,„_,„ 

OtlLlTD ..MTINhsVll.LE— 

.Terra llama Htona Workal'o.l 
A.hl.r Saved, Two Hldee— Suporiiriel 

tmkm inch- 

» "*"*" 1 r -,„ - — 

4 — ..a il, „„.u 

»-.—. „...» n ™ no 

• 30 !»....— « 

7 M - M H ™ TO 

»..„._ — ._ 40 iiv. 7* 

flton* o.cc In fart long and I ft wide, I. eta, par euparrtrlal 
fool #1. ra. 

stone ..rrr 10 fr»t | OU( «n<1 .S fa. I wM., 10 eta -«tra t-r 
■ uporflvlal (iM.t 
K..a(h r'L.a. 

Mill Itlocka a. .|iiarr|..l, parcu fl „ _ 

U,n>o.l..n Mill HI «k«. |»l e«. It.. „_.»> 

Moaiimai.t I|miUi..d. Baaat. par Oil. ft 91 

K«fn» ria.r Mion- foi Ittalnarjl, *tr „..MI 

All Baan. Im. Ik.a on. rnl.lc f ^.t aacb 30 

R..u«l. Illvk Klaba, 1 to 3 lixliaa lliWV. par .apatSelal 

PmwriMH rl^.«b Blark m*u"'t *T'tZ£m'<ikMi'.'"J>* 

Kd.I of s.wa.1 HiooM, $|H |«r rar lo«d. 
Brtit(. Hhina. 

Illaaaniluii Hriilfa Sl.tna, l.ar rq It -,.«,„. I3e 

Pro«i«fl<«mtfl good Klact Dr.dtf* .Htotia, ru ft 10 

(U.Bmioa Brl.l ( . Nu.na Harking .$1 par tar 

r.iaiiooii Hul.blt. all afiaa & •• •• 

O.-.l Bang. Bul.liU, from r, to » Incbaa thick, aad s to 12 

Incbra on bcl, itiltakla for M r«k fao~l woik. 110 

por car loail, 

R.gnlar .ll.oo.inl, rough 10 par ct.. aaa~l, *l ptrct. 
Ca.h al.,.,ui,t .1 pi.r tt„ on roagh and dlmatututi, and 5 
par rt on aaaad 

(Big t LMIW Co .Saw Point, I.dl 
Prlia. .11 <ara at onarrr. Ih. bujar baling fralglill. 
Klagglag for Hldaaalka. 

Jolutad anil 
In Bongh. J. inl«) 4 tat 



dn 
aa.lr~vl 



... lOr 
. lftt 

....IT* 
_1ta 



I. to 
lie 
tin 
Mr 



* tie in Mr 

* " »BC Ni I'O: 

U •' jut Sac 4&i 

» " — m 4« 

» '• - »at 4Ue 4.1c 

3t Mlia ab..i . i»i II f-al l..og nr in •Irlpaltaa than 2 faal 

ggnjgg], 

riatfornia 6 tat fata. g-cnl faca 

InKougb H<»tKdg~. lU-colJMga.. 

•-I«cni __ fete !k itc I 

T •• Uc Mr. (60 

» " ** to* tu. 

t •• - -.JOe w Mb 

Bl.« k Stona. Cu ft. 

12 Incbaa thick or o»tr ,..„„ _ 

triaanlar .lata. 2»gJ0 fl „ 30c i 

Hp^i lal ■] aaa - 

Ba~ _ _ „„_ , 33c 

III... k Mulia l«a> tba 11 In. thlrk at nagging Prlaan. 



Ton of J. 000 Ha. 

„_ tttft 

j I 30 

Hnu nl ■!■■„ . . 1 00 

Coping. II In. thick and ow « |» 

'■ Itaa Ihnu Uln. thli k al lagging prtcaa. 

Building .l. na Ton of 2, 0» ». 

Blptap „ _.fj| t* 

llr.lli..., Rnbbda ... BO 

■nag* tabbt. ia j«i) . __. _ i a* 

S. rap Flagging , 1 SO 

llanga .tuna 6 la 10 III. Iblck.C in M bj. VtOa.Ua U>. ft. 
Jnilrltona. hu ll.miuarrd. 



. S4c 



7-hicli. ona tide draaaad .. . 

both .Ida. W.1 
n-larh, gfjg dda drraaid . . 

both aldat drtaaad . 
8 Inch., on.tlda dp 



bulb aid** I 
Ih^.tmllaaud Kltpa 

f€K»t I 



t 

g II l . «■ 

Ordinary drain, t-ent adge, 4 M4 fnca'J 
Kilradtaia, » rnt adga, I col fact 

lO •• » ' 



rVaarod .111. of nil kind. par. op foot 

Strip. l~.lh.nH ineha. a Ida aama prtca par 
Mill, arid Btapa ara par ni|iarflrUI fool. 
I'altart Cmarlog and Footing. 

Bam. price aa Footing., 
Irragniar ittan. ....... .J too In. thick, 

niinatialon " ... H to t In. thick. 

Onahad Htona. 

In orflara lor gAcarn and ortr 

of laa. than «S eara. 
In.art 8tona for sawera. 

yiJO In. 12 fl radio* 

ti'JI In tSft. •• _ 



».i ri 20. 

.... " t*n 

_ •• at* 

..Hop ft. S0c 

■■ Me 

" 090 



lie 
iv 



.t 1 ■ 



111 to U In. ]2< 



...DV lineal loot 
..Hie 



Stona In roogb. Z< per tnt.lt foot. 
Tb. Ihlcknaaa optional alth 



II draaaad. a.td to price or .ton. In r..»,h lor baddlngand 
plttblng Ur.. I*e par cable loot. For be-ldlng and tooth 
ntlag laca, 21t per foot f»ca maaanra. 



KAIHIT.V PINK UK WHIT*- 

lKa*..|al4uarrjr<o. KaaoU, Minn ) 
11 Inrbea Iblch cable naea.ura. 



lijierfleUI 



t i. 

4 .. ■■ 

5 '• — 
Llnaal onajiut. 

Slooa trgj _., 

Itt..na lia.1, 

Btooa "i7 - 

Btona !lt«_„„„ 

MM »i4 

Htona ««» 







. .ir. 

.12 



iVannonl Marble Co., proctor, Vt l 

■ MARBLE- 



Htona HIT.. 
81a ' 



l*lone sir... 
Htona 7x7.. 
I 7a 



Htona ;»& 

Htobe «I« 

Htona SlJ _. 

K.IKe Htona 12 Ibchen thick . 

.. .. ],] IT 

ia a . 

•« I i 
«. it y 

i .. meant, Robbie or ford Hlon. *'lio per c^'.'r'd.' 
Fooling stone 
10 I" 12 live b-. thick .npernclnl 
7 (,, ., .. 

Tba ahore drilled lo .lie on. «ay only 
IMmtbelon Fn.,tlng. 

10 to 11 Inrhaa thl 
7 to * •■ 
Trrlll.,1 b> ««■ both way.. 
Bridge Htona. 

Kit.. 14.40.. 
Kip Ron 

$1 to ■ K „ _ „. 

miHnuw M ' 



t-'r 
III 



. par cnbtt yard 



[True Bin. Marl.leCo.^Vi-aal But Und. VI ] 



I>ark Veined Blue _ 

Dalk MoltM Bloa,__.. 

K». Dk. Valnad Bin* 

E. Ilk M. ltb.1 Bin. 



»_-.. 24.30. 

-o... ...... 3ii .n| «y 

40 



Hupetn.-lal In. 



hi 



Ml in I III 

K«A0 lOil 2»4 SO 



"i' w i si 



l>ark bine line .trlpi .ml |>>il., |».r roblc f.ia4_ 

I>ark bin. bottom boon* far coble foot 

I>ar. bio* bottom baea. d.fectl.e, par cubic f.iol 

Dark blue marker*, n 10 lo \.1 long, 3 In. thick each. . 



4 In. thick, each. . . 
. aae.irted .lie. Mtc(l. 

wail head., each 

•aaed bt'odo oand 



Ilark bloe markers, 0 II) l.i 1.2 1<- 
Datkbloe fool .tone*. !. 
Ilark blue foul itonea, i 
Dark bio. fmit .tone, 
roll") and tv.ia.1, 

Dimluiihed diea, eilra , eabic fooC 

Hlrlp* ordered 7 0 lung and ...at, atfm par ruble foot,. . 
Broken and under .lied .Lb., '., I, and I '.lu thick. 
Containing front 2 to 12 fWt. In rar load Iota, but 

• llheut oar load dl.CN.unt.. per not lea.,.. 

Hand rubbing _ per 

Boilng _ . 



.11 75 
, 174 
. 121 
. 40 
7> 
21) 

i: 



Hlalnnry 

Mo. I 

A.ernge 

Mo. J 

Bolland Italian 
Mottled Hmill... 
Beat No. S 

No. 3. 



Eur. d*tk and n> .tiled bio 
llelk bloe .. 
Light blue 





a L 

i 1 


1 

J 
«* ! 




1 111 


i :a 




M 






'■».- 


'il 


li 


44 i 




41 


34^ 


as] 


17 






1» 






t 


i 













lleorth., 1 III , *aae.| edgea, Ja-r .op ro 


If 


1 21 


No. 1 Bate it rip* and po*ti. cnbtt foot... 




... 1 00 


luferior No. 5 |Ht.ta aatl lit l|« " 




1 16 


" Mo. 3 bottom beaca ... 




1 (0 


•' Ho. bine poet*, atrip, aad t..tlo 


hi l.a.iv.. „ 


1 14 


Marker*. aa*ortad *t*e*.lU to 14 In. long 


, 1 la _ 


■em 70 




*" o.__ 


I 00 


r.«latonea, Mo Sin., each 




30 


laved bea^k, evcll.. M . 




it 


aandrnbanj 


boa.. ........ 


3H 



BUTII KHLAND FAI.WMaBBLE- 



H.tl.trfl. I.I 



Moarnlng telna 

Mo. I 

Average ._...„,._ 

Mo 2 

Beat No I 

Mo. 3 _ 



mi l t i if 

.' MM 07 hTmIHi* 

. .„„J 48 bOj 112 «7 1 3DI ,44 to 

MM «2 07 I Ml M.I M 

2M »* 41 47. 7M n 

J S8 m ata) 17! 46, Mi OS 

1 ill 2nJ M « «7I 7422 40 



ate, per ml. 
Inferior No. 3. Peat, and Htilpi, per 
Inferior No. .1 Bolton. " 



Marker. 12 to It In long. 3 Inrhte thick ~ch 

do II to II " ■• 4 _ 

do 10 to 11 •• '• 1 „ 

do It to 18 '• ■• 4 " '• " .. 

Fooutonee, 4 to I lathe, vide, 1 1n. bca thick eve h .. 

Footatone., *aOi*d head., eorb„ ....... 

Foot*t>.nee. Baved he«.l«. Mild rub, and b >g, aa.-b 

lleorthl I llirh, ..w-d edg-., paraup. ft _ 

ITALIAN MARBLE- 



HlaU OTcr 1 lo. tblek. t»» air- of block . 
" I " enttoelta. ... 



J . 

.. 1 Hi 

.. I 4A 

.. » 

. 70 

. i re 

.. I an 



w 

M 
.i ri 
-$4 74 
. 4» 
. 4 71 
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STONE 



H l» *l»ba. . 

1 " 



roil t\v 

..._.|n 17 

40 

. 4M 



Cot to ill* 
20 47 

H 
& 

I 
M 



MOUNTAIN DA H K MAKHI.E- 



Hopargctal. 



Wo 1 

A rrrnge.. 

No 2..„ 
No 3 




Creole, dark mottled „.., 

Creole, mediant clond ..... ..... 

Creole, MMM qnelily 

CherokM, Mleeted 

k - t I erag . 
No. 3 boM stripe end Poota. 
Interior No 3 Poet* end *lr1 

Inferior No. 3 BattoM Bam*. 

Rutin, IW to 14 InchM long, 3 InchM thick, 

0*Ch. HllliWIWWiyiW ■ W I M WPpM W 

Marker*, It to 14 lortire long, 4 InchM thick, 

each... „.„ _. .., 

Marker*. 14 to ID InchM loaf, a Inch** thick, 



Inferior No. 3, Bottom Bum, perea. It 

Inferior No 3, Stripe and Poate, per ru ft 

Marker., 10 to 14 lncl.ee In.c, S Inchee thick, Mch 

do 10 to It " " 4 " " 

do ISlol". " " a " " 

do Id to In " •' 4 

SPECIAL*- 

He*, eilr* mt rnbl* loot _ Wo 

I 7 fl. long end o»r, eilra pr ruble loot. SO 

be, I lark tklck t»r e.ip.rnel.1 It 03 

'1 ** 



n is 

. s* 

. 70 
. 1 00 
1 80 



Sevrlni 




II) 

M for Mwtng 



ChargM fur Mwlag end* of 

•dm. 
Rutland HeailetouM, 

rherged etlr* m abore. 
RAND RUBB1NG- 

Monuinenlel Stock ....per cum* laoi ... 

llo*<le|o*»e, «, J and t Inch, tabbed .idee, panarfar* 




M . ■ . ■ I >, 14 tO II 

PoTt ni'wm, 'i'ti'i'iMhM'aidaTi 




Dlmloleb-d DIM, eitre 
Slrl|* ordered, 0 feat loag or near, 

Urn Hot, eenl oo epplka 
fi ..|om( mi 
SAWED MARBLE - 

Col.rablaa Dark. 



Sure dark rariai 



will I* 




Toole awr % I*. 

Kruetiug Tool* ..... — ... 

■ . Oranlt* Lettering Tool*_ 



ah Han 



Baal 
Muh 
Toothed Aim 
Crandalt* 



..par don. 3 00 

_.. •• 2H> 

.._ „ •■ 3 00 

....from H(«i to*. DO 

.... " S 00 to 3 00 
aecb 



Bl 

Iron 



I « 

1 ,*> 
I, 00 
r, n; 

4 ■■• 



Bowl and Win Sprtag 

Blue .... ~ 

BEST IIICKnBT MALLBTM- 

1 to 3 III .. 

3 to a Hi _.„„. .... 

S to 7 to.. 



Ma. I. dark eertegeta 
No. I dark mottled . 

No. J dark 

P«rl bin* ~ 

lalartordark bear* and atrip*., 
olonabinn light. 

Light medium (load.. 

UmI light olna.,„_„__,.-..,.„ 

N«. t light eland i „ i r - - 

No. Slight cloud............ 

Inferior light...— 



Kt lr« dark eartegaled „„ 

No. Idarkrarlagalad 



par ea. It. 
..16 00 



... 4 50 
.... 4 *> 

m 



Iran...,. 

Steel 

Oal. Iran., 



MTf. On.) 



BLOCKS AND TACKLE- 

(Totado Block Work*.} 
Thkk MortlM Blocka 
• lack Iron haahad 
10 " " 
12 " 

14 « " 
l» •■ 
IA « 




.„.__ ..§4 50 

3 90 

, „ 2 40 

„_ 2t» 

I »» 

Par •op*r»d*l I-* 
Ua. l^ln. IKtn 



bl«._ 



No.l light — 

N... ^Hght..™..^^.. 



W 

.w 
4S 
44 
15 
■m 



Ml 
Tfi 
1» 
M 
7i 

sr. 
X 



W BoUQHT-1 RON PIPE— 
(*■ 

Bait arid, black. 

•• " galr 
Lap ' black 

•• M gtl, 

BKLT1NO KUBBgB 

standard 

-'■ BBOWS. 




..COparetaadlOparat. 

...so •• "10 •• 



FaWat bolta 



L.urlng Wh~ll»rrow Oo.) 
aallad - — ~ 



.14 00 



..30 00 
.J3 CO 



aarh. 

f JB 

.22 



FtMiUtnnM. & to H InrhM 

Kool«toDM, 5 la H IncbM, and haad*.... 
rooulonaa,B to 8 larhM, M«ad baad*. Madad and 

_ho.r4... w _ rr; . zr a 

par ca ft. 

Ilahad dlM, ritra. _ _ .1 .*0 

atrip, and poata, 7 feat and o**r. .rnlra — 

Band tabbing -.— .. — •* 

Uon 



Atl monum*aUl •tank -111 ha boiad, with thr 
ofbua rtrlp* and poan, nnlM* otharwla. ord«r»d. 
Bultdiag niarhU, til* and earning. PrtoM giran 



•pclka' 



KBANKA BI.IIB MA11ULK 
(hargant A Marphy, 



Rotund, Tt.) 



Kitra dark 

Dark bine.... 



par In. 



f Ml 

75 

1 

I 50 



M B>. and ap. -•- 

aaltl*a>anU ar* raqulrad within SO day* froaa date of In- 
..: ,• -!. y M*h mm 3 par r- ut — or l.» Lank not* la fall at 
3 month! with atehaaga on N«w York In althar eaaa ; 
•liberal** bill* will be treated u doe Iron data of iBTcdce 
aad int.ject to eight draft. 

A dlKoaal of t, par oent. will h. gieaa on car load lot* or 
34,000 poaoda or more in one order. 

BraoohM of Terntoat Marble Co. at price Hat. 

Toledo 40e. 

Cfereland -» 

Boeton _ M 

Phlladalphla. „ — « 



I Lord A Orlawald, Chicago.) 



Tennn 



H B*t| r*t 

KooitIIIw 
Tennont White „ 

OphlU...._~»-~«~- 
Armodlte 
C»iB(ilA MA 
[The Blae 



..« bOfifK 00 f. o. h. 
300 

. a fwo» * no •• 
..trow 400 •• 
I 50 



irn. ft. 



^I'l'ire' Marble C ompany Cincinnati, 0.1 
Block and Blabe orer two InchM thick, cat 



ST It A M PUMPS— 
Ktrif1l*y'i 

rri.vcBizgiiK - 

l'jclone...._. 

IKllRTINtl ENU1N 
(VaUan 
Onn BlJal i 
KXCATATOBJI — 

Little Utant 

Uallroad OUat ... 
CRAB WINl.ll«8. 

Phi.nl. Iron Wi 



MACHINERY- 



ca. ft 

,„ .14 40 

300 

Wecoant 

_2S par ct. 



(All oaolatU.ua I 

Portaga........... 

Iianrelth, red. 

each 

Darllagton... w 

McAnhar 

(larlkle 



RED SANDSTONE. 
I U.rd A Una-old, Chicago ) 
f o. h. unerry, amcept otherr 



Ca. ft. 



f.o.ir.anarry.nleM oth« 



[All qnoUtlena 

BVKK AMHEBBT- 

No. 1 I'roialamoaa block 

No 2 " " — 

niEKA AND BLUE AMIIKRbT- 

No. I Pruralacuoua Block 

No. « " " — ~- 

No. I Monnmeut Baae*, broken toall 
Na, I » " 

PlarBloaka 

gPI.IT PLAOOINO— 
1 Inchea thick. 4 feat long ami aadar 



-40 



Sq ft. 

... 07« 



and Bin* Amberat— apaolal piloMOB 

Ba. ft. 



2ft per ct. 
Dtacount 



01 „ »|0» 



SAWKDRTONK— 
(Baff Araherat, BerM 
large lata.) 
ASHLAR— 

S la. Baff A inherit — _ — » 

« ■■- - ** 

« 14 M •• ** 

t la. B*»orBlneAmnerat..l 

g .• •• " 41 

BKHRA* A Nil BLUE AMHBBBT BAWEDI^AotTnC^" 

! InchM thick 10 

MS It »» II 

'i* ,, ___14 

J i< •• . ............It 



LtiaugM 

or apeed. 

One, 



1 4SlnehM It InchM *.»"0 11. 

2 4 " i* " VS. .. 

PORTABLE niBOKB. , 

[ Bollock Belluaa A Porg. Co. < lereUocl 

Mo. 1 Bellowa IS In , — — 

No. 2 " atl ~ 

}Jo.3 " » 



176 » 

lS ■» 



0 . 



tJDOO 

2A.0O 
. 30 00 



Na. 0 

•• 0 



Dleeount *) per cant. 
IBntTalo Korge lio . Bnf/alo, N. T.J 
IlMtlb JM40, fan 14 In. wltho-.' water tank. 



»:»17, " 10 with hood 
Dtecooot 60 per cant. 
|3tar Machine Co., BaSaio, N. T.] 



OKI 



SPLIT PLATI^BMbC " 



inpeructal feet. 

Sin. 12 In. 



No. I BofT Amberat... , *» " 

Mo t " " _....«« « 

No. 1 Beraa or Bine Amherct, ~ '« " 

Vol I7e « 

HA <lbr»!,l..nlk.M2>*> « 

Intermediate thickn*MM proportluaaia ralM. 
BRIIP4IK STUNK- OB..I 



Write for dlaroonta, elc. 
m.Memaa Stone Co., Cleraland, O.) 
BLCK AMHBBBT- 

No. 1 

No. *- 



Co. fl. 



No. 6. Dearth Il-lnch, fan » InchM, wlthdaah 
■ • 7 <• IMilO "10 " with half.opanhood WOO 



EenneMw.eDlecled,. 
BennMaw.arerage.. 
Elowah.MlMted .. 
~ owah 



d^kntbttfed. 



Cable foot. 
At At 
Neleou Cincinnati 

KS40 Ell 

fiOO 5 3» 

4 50 4 SB 

-T.SS ^ 



WIRE BOP1 

(A. 



24130 "10 " wlthdMh.... 
Dlaconnl 40 par cent. 
QUARRY SUPPLIES. 



37 00 



Bteel 

Steel 

Oal Iroa. 
Iroa 



IlercolM'' „...„-... 



,0... 84. tool. ) 

Marcont 

42S Par «• 

«« 

„ ^..36 



iBoaa 



(Preach Port Uaarr 

OUra — • 

(Babbitt Salidataoe f 
Brow* Sendamne 



14. 



») 

- 40c f. n b. 

(Babbitt Bal«dataaw Co., Tpallantl, Mich.) 

a ftandatona iiwi.,, -■■ i-r- — .........25 f. o. b. quarry 

(Lake HaranBtooe Ho, Datroll, Mich.) 

Blae Sandatone — - 20n f. o. b 

SLATE. 
[Henrj Polmor, EMton, Pm.) 
E 0. B. Blallnglon, Pa. 
PENN8TLVAHIA BLUE BLACK BLATK BLACKBOARDS. 



aid*... 



aa it i 



rv 
Km 

18 
U 
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Uxil 

Ui* _.. 

IU24 _. 

lite 22 

ima 

m 



No. In «|. 



Mental Slock.. 



*"1 
uw, 

IIS 

127 

1.1* 

ISJ I 

110 | 



U Ml 



I'll* M7 

MIS. _ *TT 

l«al» 

*«M —33 

Tilt _S7» 

91 if .... 100 

7ll2 Ws 

Sll2 JW 



l VI. ) 



Sop. fool 

IT 

I? 

._M 

..-.17 



inn - „.!. H.....' 



Any ot th* above uorub 

M-pe. to ft. In length.. 
Step*. Ih to hfl, "• .. 

fttep. larger..... ........ 

Platform* li> It Np, ft , 

•• IS to XI •• •• ........ 

" 22 u>at •* *• 

' Larger 



_01 

» 

._ .» 

,,*p*ct*l 

JB 




rtael gleba, equered Bad faced, tap. foot........ If 

Heel Kl.u, additional work " epeclal 

Laundry Tnb biaba, to ehep* bot not grooved top. ft ft 

I.anii4ry Tob complete, eel op, « compartment, crated fit 00 
Laundry Tubcompl.w.eet ttp,a.cnmpertm*nu. crated, |I9 W 
Larger Uwn etendard compartment* or non of tb.m, .pedal 



STONE. 



Weloecotlng, <up ft 

Black Itoerle. M to K up to 
Black Hoard., i ft to IM ft 



9 ft. -Id*, crated .op 
-. wl*J*, crmtatd, •up- ft „■.,.„, ...JO 

Block Hoard*. SV ft. toi ft. win* crated, •■ •• ,.» 

Three hold. In h ft In leogUl " ".. » 

•• t ft. to n n •• •• •• _js 

Carrion' "lab*, farad uae aid* era tad, " 90 

( arrler.' Matte, faced two .Idea, crated, " " ., 14 

Billiard Tab*. Bad*, r ral-d, " " tg 

leupiatng Ktonna, ■ 1 * • pn 

Oraeo Cvnn, aawn and planed only, and la two or 

more piece •« „ If 

Orate Moiee, rabbeted end*, " • • ...__,.._■) 

Bill*, Lintel., Wetertablea and othar balldlag work 

luwal loch inlhlckaaea, •• II 

Miaoallanaoa* Hiatal, Incladlag ..oil alaba, to b« 

rubbed urn baartba, up to It tap. ft. •• " BP 

IbtoW ■■ " at 

21 toll •' .SO 

»ln. ». 



SEA GRIKN- 

(llrlfltli dt Nathaniel, Fonllney, Tt ) 

Tilt, Till. Milt, tilt JJ to f o. b. 

tall, tit4,lSil4, tills, IB, JO t«A " 

nilt.uilti, Bull., llxlt, lim.l.'i-B, IJiM, 

..- — 2T& 



lllM.. 
■lilt, IVxlH, 10l». Hi22 
Vermont State Truot prloaa i 



FILTH BLACK- 
Vlrglula. 

Poach r 

Peoaayl.a 



Koo 



. t» •• 



a. ••.Chicago 



BLACK— 



(Michigan HUM Co.. Laming.) 
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tie, tiers wanting workmen, or workmen wanting nlta- 
atlonn, are rcqueatod to avail thcmaelvefl of oar colamns 
to make tfaelr wants known. There will be no charge 

Write to our ml vertiaera for their illustrated circular*, descriptive 
pamphlets, etc There's a fuod of information in all such printed 
matter, for tradesmen. And don't forget to mention in your letter 
that it was Stone that induced you to 
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W. H. ANDERSON & SON, 

-Maoafarlarer. and DaaJara of 



Stone, Marble and 
Granite Workers' 



TOOLS. 



.Sledges, Himmcra, Bars and Quarry Tools. 
MIL 38 Clinton st., DETROIT, MICH. 



Justin Powder Company, 

CLEVELAND, O. 



- M u P. Ii: ri ll f - 



GUN POWDER! 

Blasting Powder for Stone, Slate and Marble Quarries. 

- RED SLATE! - 



T> A. HALL, 

-*- V a -MAM'PACTriIEK OP > 

TRIMMED AND 

SAWED-EDGE 




Hearths, Tile Bordering, Etc. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 

Hm MUaikin t-f «rrhitu>ciN is r*t>»>cUlly CiUlttf to lu •op*rf<ir1ly la oolor hod '.■•If If f-*r 
fiti" prlT»if rm1>i«DCt*a .lid i-ublic tiaildiDRi. fUmpl«a mat »nd lnforni*iUiB cbwriully 

gi'-ii Upot. •p 1 >llf*.lit>D. 

Hatch Hill Red Slate Works, Whitehall, N. Y. 
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THE HANDSOMEST RED GRANITE IN THE COUNTRY FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 



-H- AMERICAN I GRANITE I COMPANY, f-:- 



Quarry at Pike, Wis. Cameron, Am berg &, Co., Proprietors. 73 Lake-st, Chicago. 



KMTIalATGS 
rUKNI.IKKP 

pmiarTLV. 



* 4.000 Ioud's ^-C HWPKt ^°A' * 

G^UOHS 0F^ Mtent rrjct ionies^y best Pump for^ ^ge 
Water can^^Diaphraqm^CT^ter ^'^A^^U 
raised per>^ PUMP SAND. MUD. X ° ^ 

<5> hour W hand,-**!/ for Pesehpt»i Orcmrs WION HARDWARE CO.Tornnqtyi.Conri^, 



E. C. ATKINS & CO., 

$a7v (i)id Tool Manufacturers 

Andrhwlrnlosll Kind, of 

and Marhinery. ' — ' — — • — 

.ukmtm tob 

RLKPII ANT RRAMI KXTRA Rl'BBKR BI1.T1NO. 

JRWXLL BKLTING <X>."8 SOPKRIOB, LBATH.R& BKLTINO. 

SCHUI.TJC BEI.TIRO CO.H rni.t.Kn RAWHIDK BKLTIHO. 

TUB CILCBKATID ACHI OOTTOM BIl.TIJiO 
Bell rulnwn, Lao l.»»th»r, Fll"., Puking. Bolt Or»M». Mr Bm (eod. M mmomM. 
prioM. Adanw for rmUlofn. aod dltr. nnU 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

FRICTION HOISTING DRUMS 



-HI'WIAIJ.V A!>AITKI> V1IK - 





Quarry and Mining Purposes. 

i-i-i ANY DESIRED CAPACITY. rn 

Kuhatanliallj Conuructed. 8atl«faclion Guaranteed. 

STONE DERRICKS AND 

ST ONE-SAW ING MACHINERY. 

OuifWftfMiniftrtjw Solid Ud. 

* .EAGLE IRON WORKS. ^ .. 

WOOD BRI DOE, FIFTH AND CONOBCSS-ST1. DetTOlt, M lCl~l. 



H.Drjr Uaeh.a, IWl Bdwud M. Voator, Vicw-Pra'.. Jnkn A. l^wa>a,8H> A Tim*. 

A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., 



M»o«r**rtar»r» o\ 





Fittings for Same. Manila Rope, etc. 

903 & 905 N. Main Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 

T. A. JACKSON, 

388 Eleventh-ave., 

New York, 

Importer of 

CARBON (Black Diamond) and BORTZ 

For Sawing Stone, Kock Drill*, Prospectine, Mines. 

JACK SCREWS. 

RUMSEY & CO., 

Manufacturers or Pumps, Fire Apparatus, Jack Screws, Etc. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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When Writing to Advertisers mention "Stone. . 
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STEAM STONE CUTTER 

Rutland, Vt. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 
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+ PRIZE DESIGNS! + 



It is our intention to establish a scries of Prizes for the 



Best De5i^98 for Ordinary 



family (1\oT)un\ei)ta\ U/on\I 



it 



designs fur 



Shafts, Columns, Sarcophagii, Figures, etc. 



WE HEREWITH SUBMIT THE PROGRAM FOR THE FIRST OF THIS SERIES: 

sheet bristol board 13x20 inches in sue, surrounded by a single 
line for a border. 

The plan and elevations are to be finished with India ink and 
drawing-pen. They are to be black lined and no shadows are to 
be east. There is to be no brush work except to indicate the sec- 
tions of the plan. The perspective is to be drawn in line only, 
without any background or foreground. Pen-and-ink shading will 
be permitted on the body of the tablet itaelf. It is particularly de- 
sired, however, that it be of a simple character, so as to admit of 
its proper reduction and reproduction by the ordinary processes of 



The First Design of this series shall be for a Tablet capable of 
construction in granite and marble, and shall contain, when fin- 
ished, not exceeding 30 cubic feet of material above grade. 

All of these designs will be published in this journal at the option 
of the editor. Judgment will be passed upon the designs by three 
experts, viz.: Mr. J. F. Gookins, artist and art critic and student 
I/e Boole de Beaux Arts, Paris ; Mr. A. A. McKain, President of 
the National Association of Marble and Granite Dealers, and Louis 
H. Gibson, architect, a student from the 
of 



The Prifce for the first design will be t40 in cash ; the second 
beet design in this competition, $10 in cash ; the third and fourth 
will be mentioned in the order of their excellence. 

The following drawings, and these only, will be furnished by 



Any of I 

Each drawing is to be distinguished by a motto or cipher. A 
sealed envelope bearing the motto or cipher is to contain the name 
and address of the competitor. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat, between two nieces ot 



One plan. 

One perspective. 

The plan, elevations and perspective ar* to be drawn on a 
scale of three-quarters of an inch to the foot The plan and ele- 
vation are to be placed upon one sheet of paper. 

The drawings ar to be made on two sheets of egg-shell or two- 



the 20th day of October, 1888, to 

THE D. H. RANCK PUB. CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The experts will give n thorough examination of all drawings 
submitted, and forthwith select the best designs and report in 
time for publication in the November number of "STONE." 

All designs will be returned to their owners, if 
reproduction by photo-engraving. 
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J. W. CHANTim, PmMeel. 



alll. L IIOYOB, Tr~. end Manaa-r 0K0. B. ROTCt. .<«!««, 



GEO. C. (JNIiKllllll.I., Haoarinleadeal. 



TRUE BLUE MAEBLE COMPANY, 

Office, Quarry and Mill. West Rutland, Vt. 

"rodacara of ilia rieael Urada or Dark and litre llark Veleed, Dark ami Kilre bark Hot clad Blue NerMa, la Block, Hawaii an 1 nniahe.1 Mock. 

THOMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Cleveland, O 
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CURT 



We want to mail you our Il- 
lustrated catalogue— 84 pages— 
the finest ever issued by a roof- 
ing company. 




THE VOLKER & FELTHOUSEN MFG. CO. 

MANU'ACTURERS Of 

BUFFALO DUPLEX STEAM PUMPS. 



For Sale it Factory Prices by 



A. Alter. N T.i Walwnrtb Cia.A fop. U., BoeV>B;ll I Snail. PMla . 
T. J. Ball A Co.. Cincinnati. "haw, Kendall A Co.. Toledo; Geo. Wor- 
Lb tattoo. Co . Clereland; Ooolda * Aaatla. Chirac.; Kennedy A 
Flare* Macb. Co., Denver. Hherlff A Aabwortb, PlUabumb: Jim. Bear. 
Menlatee: Jaa. Janka A Co.. Itetrull; Wlckea Brua . B. Haartnaw: Adolf 
Ijellelt. Uraltd Kaplda; R. P. Oaborna A <3o.. Hi. Paul ; Handle, Hpeaee 
A Co.. Milwaukee; Joebee lleodj Macb Wka . Han Prancleoo; rirnn A 
Kmrtcb. Baltimore; Korbee. lAddell A <>•-. Mnnlwomerr: Bailer A laM- 
by, Cnarlaaloa; Pond Bad. Co . Hi. lxiola and K a n aaa City: U. B. 
Qoodwla. Norfolk; Colamtnta Supply Co., Colaaiba*.O.C B. Leede A 
Co., Mmoeepolla. 




HUGHES STEAM PUMP CO.. 



BUILDERS OF 



STEAM PUMPS 



SINGLE and DUPLEX, 

For Every Duty. 
Best Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Send for Catalogue No. 0. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 




THE CYCLONE PULVERIZER. 



Will reduce to the Finest Dust 



.jk-j. : — : — : 

4 Flint, Slate, Marble, Iron, Steel, ^ 



MANUf ACTURID BV THE 



or Anything Else Put into It. 

GEO. T. SM ITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 

When writing to Advertisere always mention ''STONE.' 1 
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THE JENNEY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Manufacturers of 

IMPROVED DYNAMOS, LAMPS AND ELECTRIC MOTORS. 



D.W. MARMON, 



A. R. NORDYKE, 

flee r i w U ml. 

BRAINARO RORISON 

Vrr'Mry. 

A. K. HOLLOWELL. 



C. D. JENNEY, 

MeeerleiM. 




SIMPLE. 
DURABLE 
ECONOMIC. 

STEADY. 

PENETRATIN6. 
BRILLIAN1 



room raw or dtixmo — dktvtbg pulut oh tux bsulk. 

Our ARC SYSTEM a especially adapted to 



The Lighting of Quarries and Yards. 

-'onipletc Outfit** arc Hold Outright anil put in Huixtsaful Operation, ranging in coat from $600 upward. Any light can be turned on or ofl at will. 

8*o4 ftr ('ftUalofva. 

THE LAIDLAW & DUNN CO., 



Brass Removable 
Water Cylinders. 




Purchaser of the McGowan Pump Co. 

STANDARD DUPLEX PUMPS, 

VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL. 

Crank and Fly-Wheel Pumps. 

Direct Acting Pumps. 

Quarry Supplies Band and Power Pum P s - 

* * * PLUM AND PEARL STREETS, 

■ :Cincinnati, O. ? ™ 




WORKS 
RIE 



-MuTtnfVlnrrr* *>( 



^1 



friction- Glutei) Pulkys, 




Friction Clutch Couplings, 
Wood Pulleys, Whole, 
Wood Pulleys, Split. 

Adjustable Dead Pulleys. Shafting, Hansen, 
Couplings, and Complete Outfits for 
the Economical Distribution 
of Power. 
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f STATE GEOLGOISTS. 
N the ordinary course of news we hear not a little almut the 
governor*, of our atatea,— the states ntUirney, the secretary 
of state, and other state officers. The governor is particularly 
prominent. The state geologist is not so well known, lie is 
not elected by the people direct. Sometimes there is a shadow of 
political preferment in his choice ; not often, however. There is 
such an officer in this state at this time, one who is not ambitious 
or industrious as a geologist. More often, however, the geologist 
is one who has a very high regard for his own work and is of great 
help to the state. We cau hope that other states have been or 
are as fortunate as has been Indiana in the past. Prof. Cox was 
of indomitable energy, a man as intelligent as he was 
c, with his heart in his work. He was a man of good 
methods, one to command respect fiom business men. 
It was he who took up the coal interests and brought them to the 
attention of the people of his own state and capitalists! outside. 
It resulted in building up a large business at once. He centered 
his work in this direction. He contributed much general and 



special information in regard to other topics. He was particular- 
ly interested in the clay of Indiana. 

After him came Prof. Collett, whose great work from a practi- 
cal standpoint was in the interest of stone. To him may be cred- 
ited the rapid developement of the stone interests in the state. 
It may be that the stone business would have flourished in time 
without his work. It certainly could not have come to the promi- 
nent and early attention which it has met. His methods, which 
were of the most vigorous character, were fortified by the complet- 
cst information. 

Prof. Collett was a member of the stale house commission and 
aided them in selecting stone for that structure. It was at a time 
when information of that character was rare and must valuable. 
There was little positive knowledge in regard to the stone of Indiana. 
Prof. Collett was fully equipped and equal to the emergency. 
While the developement of the stone iuterests was the principal 
part of Prof. Collett's geological work it was not by any means 
his only work. He collected a vast amount of information in 
regard to paleontology, to the mound builders, prepared a com- 
plete geological map and did geological work of a high character. 

It has been said by one who is well informed in this line that 
the geological work of Arkansas is at this time in good hands and 
is well eared for. Sufficient appropriations have been made and 
the appointment of state geologist made by the governor, who 
is a man with breadth enough to select one particularly well fitted 
for the place. The Minnesota geological reports come to us in 
good form. The report of the atate of New Jersey is said to be 
the best of any in the country, though the practical geology of all 
of the older states has been well handled, Ohio, notably so. 
Michigan is moving in the proper direction. We notice that this 
state is developing slate quarries. The newer Western states 
could do nothing better than to see that this department of the 
state work is liberally endowed with money and brain*. 

BEAUTY OF INDIANA STONE. 

Professor John Collett directs attention to the stone front of 
Fletcher's bank building in this city as evidence of the exceptional 
merits of Indiana's oolitic stone. It has recently been cleaned 
with steel brushes, and is now brighter than when the building 
was first erected. The Indiana state house is built of the same 
material, and it is destined to become more lieautiful as it grows 
older, Professor Collett says, until it will finally acquire a polish 
brighter than marble. If the idea that was in view when it w as 
decided to use the Indiana oolitic stone is carried out the exterior 
of the building will be cleaned with steel brushes every fifteen 
years, and with each brushing it will l>ec»me brighter. Why? 
Professor Collett says that it is because the stone is almost pun 
carbonate of lime ami its impurity is organic matter- petroleum 
which is oxidised by exposure to air. The stone not only becomes 
brighter, but it grows harder and more durable with the lajwc of 
time. It should be borne in mind that this is true of Indiana, 
oolitic -torn- only. 
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TRANSVERSE STRENGTH AND ELASTICITY OF 
BUILDING STONES. 

TRIM. II. JOMKftAtf, C. %., A. 

Vp)HEN the Board of State Iloua* Commissioners for the state 
W of Indiana assumed the duties of their office, one of their 
earliest acu was to investigate the relative merits of the different 
building stones that might l» available for the new State House. 
In the course of these investigations they procured samples of 
many building stones, both from quarries in the state of Indiana 
and iu other states. These samples were of two forms, cubes two 
inches each way and bars one inch square and fifteen inches long. 
Specimen* of the two-inch cubes from each quarry were sent to 
Maj. Oen. Q, A. Gillmore'to be tested for resistance to crushing, 
and his report upon the earue was published by the Board of State 
House Commissioners in their "Report No. 6," January, 1879. 
The one inch square bars were placed in the "Stone Room," in 
which the Board of Commissioners have accumulated a fine cabinet 
of samples of various building materials. Through the kindness 
of the Board the writer was furnished with samples of these one- 
inch liars, so far as there were duplicates in their collection. 

At the time these tests were made the samples were about one 
year old, and were therefore thoroughly seasoned. Tliey were 
tested under transverse strain and the deflection under each appli- 
cation of the load carefully measured. From each deflection so 
measured, and the load producing it, the Modulus of Elasticity 
was calculated, and the Modulus of Rupture from the load under 
which the specimen broke. 

The terra "Modulus of Elasticity" is used by writers on strength 
of materia] to designate the unit or standard of measure ot the 
elasticity of a material, and is an arbitary aud hypothetical quantity. 
All materials, however solid and rigid apparently, will stretch 
under tensiou, and shorten under compression, to an extent which 
may be measured if appliances of sufficient delicacy be used. 
Having found the rate at which any material will stretch under a 
given pull, we may calculate the force that would be necessary to 
stretch it to double its original length, supposing that rate of stretch 
could continue without breaking the material. The amount of 
that force, in pounds, would be the "Modulus of Elasticity." 
Hie same force that would stretch it to double its length would, if 
applied as a push or compression, shorten the piece to one half its 
length. Under transverse strains, the amount of bending depends 
on the amount of stretch along the bottom, and shortening along 
the top of the bar; ami hence the measured deflectious enable us 
to determine the modulus of elasticity of the material. 

The modulus of rupture is the load that would break a beam 
one inch square, resting on supjurts one inch apart, the load 
being applied at the center. 

The machine on which these tests were made was constructed 
from deiigrn by the writer, and consists of an upright rectangular 
frame, with a double cross-bar a little above the center, ou which 
an- two kuife-edge bearings ou which to rest the test piece. These 
bearing! are movable along the cross-bar so as to be readily ad- 
justable to the length of the test pie<-e. At the center of the test 
piece is a saddle carrying a stirrup ou a knife edge, bearing over 
the center of the saddle. A dynamometer connects this stirrup 
to an eye in the top of a screw, which passes through a hand- 
whcel-nut attached to the lower cross-bar or sill of the frame. The 
dymmometer has a capacity of four hundred and fifty pounds, 
and is graduated to intervals of five pounds. By using a second 
pair of attichmmt rings for lighter strains, the dynamometer will 
read to single pounds up to fifty pounds. The accuracy ot the reading 
of the dynamometer was verified before usiug by puttiug it in a 



Rehle testing machine aud subjecting it to measured strains 
throughout the whole range of its scale. By this arrangement of 
•addle, dynamometer and screw, each test piece could be readily 
subjected to transverse strains of measured intensity. 

To observe the deflections the following device was resorted to : 
A cord made of silk fibres, laid parallel and wrapped with fine 
metallic wire, was attached to the saddle and carried up through 
a hole in the cap of the frame, where it passed around a small 
pulley ou a horizontal spindle, upon one end of which was a small 
plate glass mirror. From this spindle the cord passed along the 
top of the frame, to a pulley at the side, from which the cud of 
the cord hung free, and carried a counterweight which was ad 
justed to balance the weight of the saddle, dynamoneter and their 
attachments, thus relieving the test piece of all strains excepting 
those applied by the screw and registered on the scale. The coun- 
terweight also served to hold the cord taut, aud insure a proper 
motion of the mirror, following the deflection of the test piece. 
The amount of the deflection is measured by reading, through the 
telescope of an ordinary transit or level, a graduated scale as seen 
in the mirror. This scale is set up at a distance of ten feet from 
the mirror, and admits of reading the deflections accurately to 
, 4 J 00 of an inch. 

Iu making the test* the piece to be tested wa« first accurately 
calipered for dimensions ai d placed on the bearings. The wheel 
was then turned until the index of the dynamometer began to 
move, showing that the slack was taken up and that the test piece 
began to feel the strain. The whole was then slowly backed off 
until the index just touched zero. In this position the mirror was 
then adjusted to show the zero of the deflection scale on the cross- 
wire of the telescope. Straius were then applied, beginning gen- 
erally with ten pounds, and increasing by ten pounds intervals 
until rupture occurred, the deflection at each increase of strain 
being observed by an assistant at the telescope. 

The results are appended both tabular form and in diagram. 

As the pieces differed in their sectional dimensions, it was nec- 
essary for more ready comparison, especially in the diagram, to 
correct the recorded deflections, so as to get the deflectious due to 
standard dimensions of one inch square. This was done iu accord- 
ance with the established principle that the reflection is inversely 
proportional to the breadth and to the rtdievf the depth. These cor- 
rected deflections only were used in constructing the diagram, and 
arc given in the table in the several columns headed "«wr." 

The modulus of rupture was calculated from the formula 

3P.1. 
R= 

2b. dr- 
ill which R is the modulus of rupture, P the load producing rup- 
ture, I length, 6 the breadth and d the depth of the test piece, all 
in inches. In this equation the weight of the teat piece is neg- 
lected ; but the error arising from this is very small and does not 
materially aflect the results. 
The modulus of elasticity was calculated from the equation 

P.i« 



4/\.b.d* 

in which J? is the modulus of elasticity, the deflection caused 
by a load /*, and the remaining factors the same as before. 

The diagram sheet shows three groups of lines having their ori- 
gins of co-ordinates respectively at A, B and C. The group A 
embraces all experiments ou oolitic limestone, in which the quarry 
beds were horizontal, and the mode of preparing the sample known 
Group B embraces all other tests except sandstones, in which the 
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loads were so small aud the deflections bo great a* to require a dif- 
ferent scale of platting in order to keep them within the limits of 
the paper. They are shown in group C. 

Group B contains four experiments on oolitic limestones, Nos, 
3, 18, 19 an I 33. Nos. 3 and 33 were sawed vertically from 
the quarry ledge, making the beds at right angles to the axis of 
the bar, like a strip sawed off the end Ol a board. With Kot 18 
and 19 the mode of working was unknown. 

RESULTS. 

A very interesting result of this series of experimeuts in the ap- 
parent relation indicated between the rttonanee of the samples, 
and their tlrtngth anil darbnty. I use the wonl "indicated" be- 
cause it is impossible to get an exact measure of the resonance, 



urged its importance as an indication of their relative strength. 
Sound waves occurring singly, or at irregular intervals, impress 
the senses . 
by the ear as music. 

In order that a body shall possess the property of resonance two 
conditions ore necessary. The particles composing the material 
must lie so intimately united as to transmit from particle to par- 
ticle the force of the blow ; and there must be sufficient elastic re- 
coil and re-recoil to produce sustained vibration. The same phys- 
ical properties, therefore, which give a material strength and elas- 
ticity, should also give it resonance in a nearly proportional 

throughout this series of experiments, as nearly as the ear 
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or to describe it except by the use of such relative adjectives as 
"dull," "clear," etc., which have no exact meanings, and are in- 
capable of mathematical comparison. 

Each bar before testing was held vertically, lightly clasped be- 
tween the thumb and finger, near one end, and then struck with 
some hard object, usually another piece of the same stone. Some 
of them (notably No. I ) would give out a clear, ringing, musical 
note. Others, such as the sandstones, would respond with a dull 
thud, like dried clay or putty. Between these extremes there 
were various degrees of resonance which could only lve descril>ed 
in the crude way mentioned. 

Prof. John Collett, ex-State Geologist, while a member of 



out the difference in 



estimate it, the resonance of each piece tested was ] 
the modulus of elasticity as found from the test 

Passing from this to the more exact results, we find the 
striking feature to he the very marked difference between the 
sawed and tool-dreseed specimens of oolitic " 
when attention is called to the subject, it 
such difference must occur. 

It is well knowu tnat a stone, however large, may be broken 
by striking a sufficient number of blows with a hammer, along 
t he line where it is desired to break the stone. In this process the 
force of the blow is expended in gradually weakening the cohesion 
of the particles in a line following the direction of the blows. 

, until finally 



of the different samples, and bad rupture occurs. 
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If large stones may thus be broken, it is evident thitthe many 
blows, needed to drew a email sample by hand, must largely affect 
it* internal condition. The blow*, too, nre uniformly distributed 
•>ver aII fact* of the sample*, so that all parts of the interior are 
equally affected. The small dimensions of test pieces (usually 
2-inch cubes, fur comparison, and in this series 1-inch bars), ren- 
der* it certain that the disintegrating effect of the tool penetrates 
throughout the mass. It should not, therefore, be matter of sur- 
prise that the tool-dressed samples show lower results than the 
sawed gam pies. 

It may be objected that the samples sawed and tool-dressed are from 
different quarries, and that the differences may be due to inherent 
differences in the stone, and not to the difference in the mode of 
working. But a glance at the diagrams will show that the two 
classes separate themselves into groups too distinctly marked to 
admit of such an explanation. If the difference between the 
groups fell within the range of difference between individual spec- 
imens in each group, this objection might have force. But such 
is not the case ; the highest of the tool-worked does not reach the 
lowest of the sawed samples. 

In order to show that the tool-dres*iug has in like manner af- 
fected the 2-inch cubes sent to Gen. Gilltnorc, the crushing strength 
as reported by him is given in the last columu of the table. 

It should be here stated that the cubes and bars sent from each 
quarry were, iu each case, prepared alike, so that where my sam- 
ples were sawed Gillmore's were sawed, and where mine were tool- 
dressed, his were also tool-dressed, and his reported result* have 
been classified on this assumption. 

The average results of the two groups are placed iu the follow- 
ing table, for more convenient comparison : 



Average RmiU* from Experiment* on 8awed and ToolrDreMrd Samjdr* 
of Oolitic Limutonr. 
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The close agreement between these ratios is remarkable. 

These experiments show that owner* of quarries who desire their 
stone to be properlv set before the public should never allow tool- 
dressed samples to be submittal for testing purposes, and that the 
results of tests heretofore published have uo value for purposes of 
comparison, where the mode of preparing the samples is uakuown. 

Referring again to the diagram, it will be noticed that the lines 
representing the sandstones and the tooldrefsed granites approxi- 
mate to the form of the parabola, while the sawed oolitic lime- 
stones, together with the Niagara and Devonian group are ap- 
proximately straight lines. The tool-dressed .oolitic limestones 
show, in some instances, n tendency toward a straight line, and in 
others a tendency toward the parabolic form. 

The straight line means that the elasticity is constant and un- 
impaired up to the instant of rupture. The parabola means that 
the elasticity is diminishing with each successive application of the 
lond. In both cases the results are unique. With all other ma- 
terials that have been made the subject of experiments, it is found 
t hat the line representing the test is approximately straight for t he 
first portion of its length, and pnralwilic for the last portion, the 
change from the straight line to the parabola being usually well 
defined, and marked by a sharp cusp, or poiut on the line. This 
point is called the "limit of /Wi'<%," and it marks the lead under 



which the elasticity of the specimen first becomes impaired. With 
the sawed limestones it would seem that the limit of elasticity is 
greater than the tenacity, and that the stone fails by tension along 
its lower surface before its elasticty has been impaired. Willi 
all those cases which show the parabolic form, the elasticity has 
been impaired by the tool-dressing, so that the limit has been 
passed before they were subjected tostrain. The sandstones, how- 
ever, were sawed, and the parabolic form developed by them was 
not the effect of tools, but shows a low degree of elasticity as in- 
herent in the stone itself, and which renders them not well adapted 
for beams or lintels. 

The oolitic limestone, which forms the leading feature of the 
foregoing series of experiments, is so little known beyond the im- 
mediate noighWhood where it is quarried, tliat it may not be out 
of place to give here a fuller description of it and of its character 
as a building stone. 

Geologically it belongs to the St. Louis group of the subcarbo- 
niferous period and has been formed from the crushed remains of 
the marine shells, corals, etc These have been pulverized to the 
condition of fine sand ; their soluble impurities washed away, and 
their insoluble residue reunited into solid rock by a deposit of 
carbonate of lime as a cementing material. Its structure is, there- 
fore, that of a close grained, compact sandstone, while chemically 
it is a limestone of rare purity. 

Like the sandstone*, it works freely uuder the tool, while the 
homogeneity of its particles and binding material enables it to be 
worked to a cleau, sharp arris. Like the sandstone, also, and un- 
like other limestones, its formation in the ledge is massive and 
solid ; not stratified with clay partings. It has no well defined 
cleavage in either direction, and is of nearly equal strength whether 
on "edge" or on "bed." The formation is generally about forty 
feet in thickness, and presents a solid face, from which the quarry- 
man may choose his dimensions unrestricted by any conditions 
save his ability to handle and transport the blocks. The Egyptian 
olielisk or the mighty stones of Baalbec could be readily surpassed 
in these quarries. 

The Indiana Geological Report for 1878 gives analyses of sam- 
ples from different quarries along the out-crop of the formation, 
from White river, iu Owen county, to the Ohio river in Harrison 
county, showing a remarkable uniformity in its composition. All 
the samples show from 95 to »8 per cent, carbonate of lime, which 
is indestructible by ordinary atmospheric influences; while ferric 
oxide and alumina, to which most perishable stones owe their 
failure, occur here only from 0.34 to 1.00 per cent. This is a 
degree of purity rarely found. 

In so far as durability can be inferred from chemical analysis, 
the oolitic limestone gives every assurance of permanence, which 
is further attested by the perpendicular and unworn aspect of all 
exposed faces along the out-crop and by its retention of tad-marks 
after forty years of exposure in buildings. It is only slightly 
absorbent of moisture ; is perfectly free from saltpeter or other 
efloreseent salts ; and its high degree of elasticity enables it to re- 
sist, without injury, the otherwise destructive effects of freezing the 
absorbed moisture, and of unequal expansion or contraction from 
sudden and unequal changes of temperature. 

Its rich gray color, close and uniform texture, uud facility of 
working, both by hand and by machinery, makes it extremely 
valuable for architectural purposes, and its assured strength and 
durability makesitespecially desirable for all permanentengineering 
works. Wheu it has become better known and appreciated 
abroad, it will form a prominent item in the commerce of the 
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STONE AND MARBLE OF GREAT BRITAIN.' 

HE materials that come under the designation of stone aa used 
for building purposes, conaist either of the rocka belonging 
to the earlier geological formations (auch aa the various descriptions 
of granite), or of deposit* that are tlie result of the decomposition 
of such formation*, oa represented by those that nre of n sediment- 
ary character. These aedimcntary rocks may be closed under two 
head*, sandstones and limestones, some of them partaking of the 
nature of both, such as the Mansfield redstone, which is a siliceous 
iiiagneeian limestone. 

Of the sandstones there are a great variety, some of them being 
of too hard ami too coarse a texture to be available for buildings 
the character of which necessarily entails a considerable amount 
of ornamental work, but they afford excellent material for plain 
heavy masonry, where strength and durability are the main points 
to be considered. We have examples of such material in the 
gray sandstonett of Dundee and Arbroath, which have beeu much 
used for paving in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and of the courser 
varieties in that which is known us Bramley Fall stone, used for 
Kirkstall Abbey, built in the 12th century, the name being de- 
rived from the quarry in the neighborhood of Leeds, whence this 
description of stone was first obtained. This quarry has been 
closed for some time, but the original name is retained, and now 
represents a quartzose sandstone, varying considerably in it* tex- 
ture, belonging to the millstone grit formation, and obtainable in 
very large blocks from a number ofquarrieain Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Derbyshire. It is chiefly used for engineering work*, such as 
engine beds, dock walls and foundations, being especially adapted 
for massive work of every description where large blocks are 
required. 

The finer descriptions of sandstone come under the designation 
of "Freestone," a term that has no very distinctive meaning, but 
one which is commonly employed when speaking of any stone, 
whether it Sea sandstone or a limestone, that is capable of being 
easily tooled, quite irrespective of its chemical composition. Then' 
is an ample supply of excellent sandstone for general building 
purposes both in England and Scotland. In England this is es- 
pecially the case as regards the countries of Lancashire, Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire, in which there are a number of quarries yielding 
a very durable material, which is, at the same time sufficiently soft 
to admit of being easily worked with a chisel. 

The stone from the Darley Dale and Knabb quarries, in Derby- 
shire, has been largely used in Manchester, and it would not l»e 
easy to find » better lest of the durability of stone than subjecting 
it to the influence of such an atmosphere as that of the city of 
Manchester. The New Stanton and Coxbeueh quarries yield an 
excellent materiil for building purposes, some of the stone from 
New Stanton being also suitable for grindstones. 

Of the Yorkshire sandstones, amongst those that have been longest 
known may be mentioned the Hare Hills and Park .Spring stone, 
which have l>een extensively employed for many years in I/ondon 
and in various parts of I he country. 

The Scotgate Ash quarries, near Palely Bridge, yield an excel- 
lent building stone, some of the h»da affording a material suit able 
for landings A fine-grained sandstone is obtained near Sheffield, 
which has few rivals as regards its properties as a grindstone, and 
in the district which lies between Bradford and Halifax nre ob- 
tained in large quantities the flagstones for which Yorkshire 
possesses such a high reputation. The red Corschill stone from 
Annan, in Dumfries, is ouc of the finest of our red building stone*. 
It is uniform in its texture, of a deep red color, which is but little 
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liable to alteration. This stone is peculiarly adapted for use in con- 
junction with bricks or terra-cotta, and has been employed with 
good effect for several buildings in I/ondon and it* neighborhood. 

One of the finest sandstones is that known as the Craiglcitli 
stone, which has been very extensively used in Edinburgh. It is a 
close-grained compact stone, consisting almost entire of silica, the 
particles of quartz sand licing bound together by nsiliceouscerucnt, 
the total silica it contains, as shown by analysis, amounting to 98 
percent. The permanent character of this stoue bus been thor- 
oughly established : ex|)osure to the weather for 200 years having 
in some case* scarcely produced any effect upon it, but it is ques- 
tionoble, however, whether the stone now obtainable under this 
name possesses the excellent properties of the original supplies. 
The Minera stone from near Wrexham, in Denbighshire, has been 
largely used in Liverpool and Manchester, and was employed in 
London for the building near the Mansion-house occupied by the 
Natioual Safe Deposit Company. 

At Grinshill, near Shrewsbury, there are quarries which yield a 
fine-grained building stone, of which there are three varieties, 
white, yellow and red, which has been extensively used in Liv- 
erpool, Manchester and Birmingham, and towns in the midland 
counties, as well aa in London. This stone was employed for 
many of the churches in Shropshire, including Battle church, 
standing on Shrewsbury battlefield, and has proved to be a good 
weather stone. 

The Prudham stone, from the neighborhood of Newcastle, has 
within the last two or three years been introduced into London, 
and from the condition of this stone, which was employed for 
buildings in Woolwich dockyard some forty years ago, it may (if 
obtained from the same beds) be expected to prove a durable 
stone. 

Uniformity of texture is an impirtant consideration, more es- 
pecially as regards sandstones, inasmuch as some of this claw con- 
tain portions differing in character front the mass of the stone, 
showiug a tendency to weather at a different rate. Sometimes 
such portion} are less liable to alter than the maw, and the 
atone presents a more or leas pitted appearance. 

Limestones, as a class, are quite equal in importance to the 
sandstones as regards the number and variety of the beds yield- 
ing an excellent material for building purposes. They differ 
widely from each other a* regards their chemical composition, 
from white marble, which is pure carbonate of lime, to the 
magneaian limestone, iu some descriptions of which the proportion 
of carbonate of magnesia is nearly equal to that of the carbonate 
of lime. Marble is generally regarded as the result of curls mate 
of lime having been subjected to intense heat in a confined space, 
where there was no opportunity for the escape of the carbonic 
acid, and consequently under great pressure. It is a highly crys- 
tallized carbonate of lime of a density equal to that of granite, 
weighing about 170 pounds per cubic foot. 

Although we have not in England the beautiful white statuary 
marble of Italy, nor such deposits as would be required for a 
cathedral like that of Milan, yet we have in Derbyshire and 
Devonshire, marble that leaves little to be desired aa a material 
for ornamental and decorative work. 

The beautiful black marble from Ashford, iu Derbyshire, lias 
been worked for forty years, the beds varying in thickness from 
three to nine inches. It has been extensively used for ornamental 
work in church buildings and public edifices, of which we have an 
example in the bases and caps of the Itnlustrnding n round the 
ladies' gallery of St George's hall, LiverpDol. The other varieties 
of marble from these quarries, aa well aa those from Hopton-wood, 
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to Derbyshire, have becu largely employee! for ecclesiastical as well 
■s other decorative work throughout the country. The Devonshire 
marble can be procured in very large block*, and to such an ex- 
tent is this the case that a polished marble tank, weighing when 
finished nine tons, cut out of a single block, has been supplied 
from the Orcstou quarries near Plymouth. The marble columns 
at the Home and Colonial Office* were also obtained from these 
quarries. 

There are several other limestones that are of such a highly 
crystalline character ait almost to entitle them to be classed with 
marbles, of which the Niddersdale limestone may be taken as an 
example. By far the larger portion of the limestone ordinarily 
used for general building purposes is derived from the beds of the 
oolitic system, so named from the particles of tome of these beds 
being more or lew of a granular character, hearing resemblance to 
the roe of a fish. This appearance is not of a marked character 
in many of the stones belonging to the oolitic series, but in some 
of the beds of Bath stone, and more particularly in the Ketton 
stone, it is too evident to escape the notice of the most casual ob 
server. It is supposed that this appearance is due to the stone 
having been formed from the disintegrated particles of farmer 
limestones which have become rounded by attrition and deposited 
in a granular condition, or the carbonate of lime has been deposited 
upon some particle of wand or fragment of shell which was kept in 
motion by flowing water saturated with carbonate of lime. Such 
a production of oolitic grains may be observed in p«oc«M8 of for- 
mation in the springs of Carlsbad. The most important of the 
buiMing stones belonging to the oolitic system ia undoubtedly that 
which is known as Portland stone, which may be regarded as the 
type of a good limestone for ordinary building purposes. It has 
been used more extensively than any other description for ihe 
buddings of London. St Paul's Cathedral, Somerset House, the 
National Gallery, the Custom House, the Postoffice, the Koyal 
Exchange, and the New Law Courts, have all been built of this 
material, and experience has proved that (when carefully selected) 
it is one of the beat adapted for resisting exposure to the baleful 
influence of a town atmosphere. Fortunately for its reputation, 
great care has generally been exercised in preventing any inferior 
stone being employed. Sir Christopher Wren had the stone for 
St. Paul's Cathedral quarried and exposed to the air for throe 
years before it was brought to Londou, a full opportunity being 
thus afforded lor rejecting any blocks that exhibited signs of in- 
feriority ; the stone used for the Royal Exchange also underwent 
a special inspection at the quarries. 

There are numerous quarries in the island of Portland, anil a 
series of beds, only a few of which yield a really good material. 
Taking the Waycraft quarry as an example, we find that after 
sinking to a depth of 25 feet through several strata of but little 
value, and known by various local names, the Roach bed, two 
ieet six inches in thickness, is reached. The stone of this bed is 
shelly ami full of cavities, and consequently cannot be used for 
building purposes where a good facing stone is require*! ; it is, how- 
ever, hard and durable, and is employed for underground work, 
its money value not being more than one-half that of the beet 
Portland stone. Below this is the finest bed of the whole scries 
known as the Whit bed, nine feet six inches in thickness; and 
nfter sinking eight feet deeper, through stone of little value, 
termed "curf," the lowest of the series, or base-bed, is reached, a 
name that has sometimes been converted into "best bed," which is 
somewhat misleading, inasmuch as, although sometimes preferred 
by masons, it diners slightly in it* character from the Whit bed, 
and is considered inferior to it in durability. It also sometimes 



contains irregular lands of flint. The thickness of the several 
beds varies considerably in different quarries. This stone contains 
95 per cent, of carbonate of lime, the hard crystalline particles 
of which it is composed, as well as the material that binds them to- 
gether, consisting of carbonate of lime. 

The next stone in importance belonging to the oolitic system, is 
that obtained from several quarries in the neighborhood of Hath, 
with which everyone is more or less familiar under the name of 
Bath stone. The several beds vary as regards the character of the 
stone they yield, perhaps to a greater extent than is the case with 
any other description, and unless great care is taken in itsselection, 
it will generally be found to prove a failure if exposed to such an 
atmosphere as that of Londou. At the same time examples are 
uot wanting of its exhibiting as much durability as other descrip- 
tions of limestone, and in one instance where it has been used aloL-; 
with Portland stone in the same building, in which special care 
was taken in its selection, it exhibits fewer indications of decay 
than the Portland. The vast trade that is now carried on in Bath 
stone may be said almost to have commenced with the opening of 
the Great Western railway, although the stone has for along time 
been a favorite with builders, having been employed since the 12th 
century. 

The stone imported from Caen, in Norraaudy, was introduced 
into this country shortly after the Norman conquest, and was ex- 
tensively used in building churches down to the middle of the 15th 
century. Its fine, soft, even texture, rentiers it |>eculiarly suit- 
able for ornamental work, and there iB no better stone for inter- 
nal decorations involving elaborate carvings. It is not, however 
a good stone as regards its capability of resisting the exposure to 
atmospheric influences, and is quite unsuitable for the exterior of 
buildings erected in large towns. With but few exceptions, when 
exposed to a town atmosphere, it has proved a complete failure, 
its defective condition having had, in some instances, to he con- 
cealed by paint. 

The Doulting stone, obtained from the beds of the lower oolitic 
formation at the base of the Mendip hills, in Somersetshire, resem- 
bles Portland as regards ils composition, and also with respect to 
its density and porosity, and although it more resembles Bath stone 
in appearance, it is superior to it in quality. This stone was used 
for building Glastonbury Abbey, in the 12th century, and for 
Wei Is Cathedral. 

Among other stones belonging to the same class may Ik- men- 
tioned the Ancastcr stone, from near Grantham in Lincolnshire, 
which has been largely used in that and the neighboring counties, 
and to tome extent in I-oodon. The stone from Casterton in 
Rutlandshire was used for the cathedrals of Norwich and Kly, and 
in huildiug some of the colleges at Cambridge. The Clipabam, 
stone, from the same county, was employed in the restoration of 
the cathedrals of Kly and Peterborough is similar to what was 
formerly known as the Barrack stone, which acquired considera- 
ble reputation as a good weather stone. The Ketton stone, from 
near Stamford, has already been alluded to as possessing a very 
marked granular appearance, exhibiting its oolitic character to an 
unusual extent. It is a very excellent stone (of which we have 
a good example in the Church of St. Dunstan's, Fleet street,) and 
is somewhat peculiar in that it possesses but little it any distinc- 
tive line of bedding. 

The Hendington stone, from the neighborhood of Oxford, has 
been largely employed for many of the colleges and churches in 
that city, the condition of which does not afford any favorable 
evidence of the durability of the Oxford oolites, much of the stone 
of the colleges and other buildings in Oxford exhibiting signs of 
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exfoliation and decay. One of the better claw of the Oxford 
oolite* is the Cbarlbury stone, used for the Central Barracks, Ox- 
ford. A stone ha* been largely employed in Oxford for several 
years past which is obtained from Milton, near Chipping Norton ; 
it has acquired a favorable reputation with several well known 
architects, and seems likely to prove more durable tban most of 
the stone that has been generally used for the colleges of Oxford. 

The stone which is known by three different names, Tisbury, 
Chilmark, and Wardour, is obtained from quarries in the neigh- 
borhood of Salisbury, the original Tisbury quarry being now closed. 
It differs in its composition from the limestones before mentioned, 
inasmuch as it contains ten per cent, of silica, which partly exists 
in minute particles forming nnclei, round which carbonate of lime 
has been deposited, and partly as a crystalline matrix, forming 
the binding material of the stone. Salisbury Cathedral was built 
of this stone, and it is now being used for the repairs of West- 
minuter Abbey. The Kentish rag is a dense, hard, and very dur- 
able limestone belonging to the green sand formation, largely cm- 
ployed in the South of England forts and harbors. It is obtained 
from quarries in the neighborhood oi Maidstone, where it occurs 
in layers from six inches to two feet in thickness, with alternating 
bands of a soft siliceous limestone, locally termed hassock ; it is 
employed for many of the picturesque country churches in Kent, 
the hassock being used for the interior [>orti<m of the walls. 

Of the siliceous limestones, the finest example is that known as 
the Mansfield stone, of which there are two varieties, the white and 
the red, both of which contain nearly 50 per cent of silica, asso- 
ciated with variable quantities of carbonate of lime and carbonate 
of magoesia. This stone, more particularly the red variety, has 
deservedly obtained high reputation for the Ijeauty and uniform- 
ity oi its color, and the fineness of it* texture. 

THE CRUSHING STRENGTH OF STONE. 

r»n». imi o. utn. uminni or iuiwid. 

7^ HE readers of this journal are doubtless interested in the 
^ method employed to determine the relative merits of differ- 
ent stones. The three qualities most important in a stone suitable 
for structural purposes are strength, durability and beauty. Ordi- 
narily stone is used only where it will be subject to a force tending 
to crush it. In these days of tall monuments, long-epan bridges, 
and high buildings, the ability of stone to resist the immense 
load* sometimes imposed upon it becomes important 

The crushing streogth of a stone is generally tested by apply- 
ing measured force to small blocks until they are crushed. The 
results for the crushing strength vary greatly with tne details of 
the experiments. Several points, which should not be neglected 
either in planning a series of experiments, or in using the results 
obtained from them, will he taken separately, although they are 
not entirely independent. 

The nature of the material in contact with the stone while under 
pressure is a matter of great moment. If the mnterials which 
pram upon the top and bottom of the s|>ecimen are soft and yield- 
ing, and press out sideways, they introduce horizontal forces 
which tend to tear the stone asunder, and therefore materially di- 
minish the apparent crushing strength of the stone. Formerly 
it was the custom, when one stone laid upon another had to sus- 
tain a heavy pressure, to place a sheet of lead between them "to 
distribute the pressure uniformly." The object was all right, but 
the result was that the lead squeezed out sidewise, causing the 
stone to fail by splitting instead of crushing. On the other 
hand, if the pressing surfaces are hard and unyielding, the reaist- 
ance of these surfaces add considerable to its apparent strength. 



Steel, wood, leather and lead have been used as pressing surfaces. 
Under certain limitations, as noted below, the relative crushing 
strengths of stones with these different pressing surfaces sre 100, 
8!>, - 6f> and 62, respectively. For example, if a specimen of stone 
stood a pressure of 10,000 pounds per square inch when pressed 
between two thick pieces of steel, it would stand 8,900 pounds if 
pressed )>etween two pieces of wood ; 6,500 pounds if pressed be- 
tween leather, and only 6,200 pounds if sheets of lead intervened 
between the block of stone and the two plates of the testing 
machine. However, the following exceptions to the preceding 
general rule must be noted. With stones of great hardness and 
toughness combined, steel and wood give approximately equsl re- 
sult*. The reason is obvious. With very soft stones the power 
of the stone to resist crushing is overcome before sufficient pressure 
has been developed to bring the action of the wood fibers on the 
stone fairly into play, and consequently the steel aud wood again 
give the same result. 

The thing to be sought is to secure the same conditions in the 
experiments that the stone is under in the masonry. It would 
at ft ret seem that the pressing surface should be of the same kind 
of stone as the specimen to be tested. But the surface must not 
be continuous. One stone is seldom placed directly over another, 
since, necessarily for the strength of the masonry, we introduce 
what is called bond. Usually, then, there are one or two joints 
under each stone, which may or may not be filled with mortar. A 
woodeu cushion, one-quarter inch thick, placed above and below 
the test specimen must nearly represent the conditions actually 
existing in the wall, because it spreads mainly in one direction, 
and but very little transversely thereto. 

The crushing strength of stone is generally obtained by com- 
pressing cubes of the material. Why a cube? In good masonry 
stones of greater hight than the breadth of the lied are never used, 
therefore, the experiments should not be made on object* whose 
hight is more than the breadth. The compressive strength of slabs, 
t. e., of pieces wider than high, is much greater than that of cuW 
of the tame material, but experiments show that slabs do not give 
a definite and easily recognized point of failure. The cube allows 
quite sufficient opportunity for the easily recognized and aogulsr 
breakage of stone, and hence is always employed in such experi- 
ments. As was pointed out in a former article, the results of 
experiments on the crushing strength of blocks of stone are 
valuable only for comparing different stones, and give but a faint 
idea of the strength of masonry structures built of that stone. 

How large shall the specimen cube be ? Although the cube is 
the form of test specimen generally adopted, there is not equul 
unanimity as to size of the cubes ; hence it is necessary to inquire 
into the effect of the size of the specimen upon the apparent 
strength. This inquiry is necessary liefore we can compare results 
by different experimenters ; and it is also important as indicating 
the relation l>etween the strength of the test specimen and that of 
the block of stoue as laid in the wall. 

Oen. Oillmore made some experiments upon cubes of stone 
varying from } inch to 4 inches on a side, with the result thnt 
the relation between the crushing strength and the size of the cube 
can be expressed by the formula 

in which y is the total crushing pressure in pounds per square inch 
of bed area, a is the crushing pressure of a I -inch cul» of the 
same material, and x is the length iu inches of an edge of the cube 
under trial. For two samples of Bereu (Ohio) sandstone, a wss 
7,000 and 9,500 pouuda respectively. 

According to tests made with the large and accurate testing rua- 
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chine at Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal on culies of nest cement, ce- 
ment roorturs, concrete, anil Havcrstruw sandstone, the strength 
of cube* appear to be independent of the bed area. Various other 
ex|KTimentere have uniformly obtained like result*. There is no 
sufficient reason for believing that the strength of cube* of stones 
varies with the size of theeube. The experiments which indicated - 
a variation of strength with size were doubtless in error, owing 
probably to the friction of the machine. 

Shall the specimen be dressed by band or unwed out? It is 
well known that even large blocks id Ktonc can be broken by 
striking a number of even comparatively light blows along any 
particular line ; the force of the blows gradually weakens the co- 
hesion of the particle*. This principle finds application iu the 
preparation of test specimens of stone. If the specimen is dreamed 
by hand, the concussion of the tool greatly affec ts its internal con- 
dition. The disintegrating effect of the tool in dressing is less 
with large than with small specimens. With 2-inch cube*, the 
tool-d reused specimen usually shows only about 00 per cent, ot the 
strength of the sawed sample. The sawed sample most nearly 
represents the conditions of actual practice. Here is u limit to 
quarrvme . w hen preparing specimens of their own stone for com- 
petitive tests, or when comparing the results of different experi- 
ments. Possibly the difference in the eflect of tool-dressing be- 
tween small and large cubes may account, in [>art, for the appar- 
ently greater strength of large cubes obtained by some experi- 
menters. 

What is the coinpresnive strength of stone ? The following ta- 
ble gives the compressive resistance of the principal classes of 
building stones employed iti the United States. 

Onultvu, Slrentfth of Cnors of 



I I.TIM ATE < III -IIINn STRKSUTII. 



K1NII OF STOXK. 


I.Us per stpiarv in. 


Tons |kt square ft. 


Min. 


Mux. 


Min. 


Max. 


Trap Nocks of New Jersey 


•jn.ooo 


■±\,(»<o 


1440 


l,7:» 






21,11011 


Will 


1..1U) 




S.IHIO 


at i.ooo 


.ISO 


1.440 




T.OUO 


20,000 


.1(10 


1.440 




.1,0(10 


1.1,000 


3f.it 


1,(R>0 




.1,0.10 




litHt 


1,'iOO 



What is the crushing strength of slabs ? It is well known that 
prisms thinner than high an: stronger than cubes, but since the 
crushing strength of slalw is of no particular importance, and since 
an immensely Btrong testiug machine is required to determine the 
crushing strength of slabs, but few such experiments have Wen 
made on stone or any other material. However, the few experi- 
ments made with the great United States testing machine at the 
Watertowu (Ma-».) Arsenal show that the strength per square 
inch of stone prisms one-fourth of a cube high is two to three times 
the strength of n cube of the same material. 

In all the preceding it has been implied that the pressure was 
applied uniformly over the top anil bottom surfaces of the 
specimen being tested; but it is frequently important to know the 
crushing strength when the pressure is applied only to a part of 
the surface of the material. In the latter case, the material not 
directly in the line of pressure grcutly reinforces that which is. 
For example, when a cube is compressed, the central |Hirtious 
bulge out sidewise and more or less dish like pieces are detached 
from the sides, but when the pressure i* applied to only a small 



part of the upper surface, the lateral support of the adjoining 
material prevents the detachment of these dish-like pieces and 
therefore increases the crushing resistance of the material. This 
principle is established by some experiments made in England on 
iron. Pressure was applied by a steel die one-half inch square to 
the middle of an iron disk one inch in diameter and three-fourths 
of an inch thick. The iron was very soft, and iu the form of a 
short prism or a cube, it would probably not have stood more than 
30,000 or 40,000 pounds per square inch ; but when the pressure 
w as applied to one-fourth of a square inch in the middle of the 
disk a pressure of 54,000 pounds was required to produce a per- 
ceptible indentation, and a of itO.OOO pounds per square 
inch produced only an indentation of e ', of an inch deep. 
The area of contact between the locomotive and car wheels anil 
the rails varies from one-fifth to one-fourth of an inch, and the 
pressure is at the rate of 60,000 to 70,000 pounds |ier square 
inch which is considerably more thati the crushing strength of short 
prisms of the materials, and yet neither the wheels nor the rails 
are rrudicd. They do wear away, but this has uothing to do with 
the phase under discussion. 

Clay, which for years has safely supported one and one-half to 
two tons per square foot (25 pounds per square inch), when in the 
form of isolated cubes crushes under a prism of four to eight 
pound- per square inch. 

The fact that lateral support greatly increases the resistance to 
crushing is very important in proportioning the foundations of 
structures resting upon rock or the stifler soils. According to the 
text-books and manuals, the safe bearing power of rock in its native 
lied is only one-tenth of the load which would crush cubes of the 
material, thereby making no allowance for lateral sup]>ort by the 
material not under pressure. We have just seen that in ex|>eri- 
nieute on iron a load two times, and possibly three times, the load 
which would crush a cube produces only a very light indentation. 
In proof that this experiment is applicable to the case in hand 
reference ueed only be made to the fact that the rocks deep down 
in the interior of the earth are not crushed under the enormous 
loads of the mass of earth above them. It is safe to say that 
almost any rock in thick layers in its native bed will bear the 
heaviest load that can be brought upon it by auy masonry con- 
struction. 



NEW COMPOUNO FOR HARDENING WALLS. 

A [latent has been granted for a waterproof compound aaaptcd 
to be applied to the floors and walls of buildings to prevent the 
access of water and dampness, and which will also withstand ex- 
treme and varying temperatures of air, and which will be practi- 
cally indestructible. The composition consists of the following in- 
gredients, combined in substantially the proportions stated, viz: 

New Zealand 'or Portland: cement, 100 pounds; cream of tartar,:! 
ounce- ; pulverized ivory, 1 ounce ; quicksilver, i omu-e; i*irjirliue». 4 ounces; 
marble dit-t, 1 pmimL- ; -and, 200 pound-; rain water, 1 pail. 

In compounding the ingredients a small quantity of cement, 
for instance, one pound, is mixed with the cream of tartar, quick- 
silver and isinglass and water enough to make a very thin past -, 
and the composition is let stand about twenty-four hours. If the 
weather be cold the composition should stand in a warm place. 
The remainder of the cement, the pulverized ivory, marble dust 
and eand are mixed dry, and the standing compound is thereupon 
added, together with enough rain water, about half a pail, to pro- 
duce a plastic mass capable of being readily laid with a trowel or 
similar implemeut. After the compound is laid upon a suitable 
foundation, such as wood, earth, brick or metal, it becomes very 
hard, equal to steel, and capable of a very high polish. 
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CORRESPOND WITH US I 

He itmiW like In receive Ctnrreiipmdenrt if a nmy, or practical character from 
retry reeiion. l\irticularlydo ire maul practical workm ia thedifftccnt flone trade* 
tu utulrrHitnJ thai liu U the place vhere they may tiekangc idea» ri'M each other; 
uhere they can neck information and lind it ; trhcre they enn fct bef'tre their frllinc 
imrbneH kink* and nmkic* which they arc rilling thuuld become public property. 

/,<f everybody make nee <•/ Ihi* privilege to mmmmu ici/A each other. Jf yon feci 
that ymi cannot "write fur your paper," yuti can at leant date facte, which ve trill 
put in proper form. Theie U no depaitment of a tmde journal to inlawing to the 
general tender a* uelt-Jiltcd p>uy> (f evnetpondewr. Thii is sowrfAiny lint cannot 
be Ixwyht ; that it without tirrd price, but nerytmr look* for U and read* it. 



Lithographic Stone In Georgia. 

To lb* editor of 3loae.' 

Sir : I in your issue of September quite an article on lithof{rn|>hic 
stone. In 18-ST I was casually considering Home land* Smith, among other* 
a tract of S-W acre* near Itinggold, Catoosa county, (in., uml off railroad, 
and *>nte 20 mile* fr mi ('hattanoiigra, 'IVnn. I had been informed of it* 
pnaeeriaing a line ijuarrv of very superior grade of light b'.un>tone ; also a 
fine grade of iron ore. A renewal of talk resulted in rioting the deal in 
July liuL 

I had no idea of making any i ire 'ligation of this quarry until Oe- 
lolrt-r, Inn WHIM- Cincinnati folks, so I au> informed, "dropped onto it," and 
also some other parties, and I am told that in the |>a.H t»n days specimen, 
have been sent North, to Chicago and elsewhere. The quarry U on my 
tract. Ihisim-s* will not admit of my devoting time beyond examination 
in the full ^Mnber or November) to quarry, but I have several parties con- 
sidering ilA purchase, as then- is a 2."»i)-acre fardi, with large orchards etc., 
connected with it, but from their talk and anxiety, I guess the farm is only 
a pretext. The main object is, if it prjves a* good stone as the quarry in 
Overton county, Tennessee, owned by the Louisville lithograph Stone Co. 
I shall »cll it all or purl, as I am too much crowded with other matters. 

We have just an good atone and mineral as abroad, and I think that the 
American Hag wave* over just as good a country. I have seen the Old 
World, and traveled over much of it. America is my mother, and is good 
enough for me. Your truly, Uko. M. CABTWRifitlx. 

■«»•<•>■, Mick,, Vol. s. 



Cleaning Tombstonss. 

To lb. Bailor of Sum.. 

Sir: I send you clipping from the Pittsburg Diepateh. It will amuse if 
not instruct. I presume the public in general is crammed full of just surh 
absurdities., but are n .t always iti a position U. recognize their falsity : 

"tio jou av*r bar* oraerj to clean »I4 tombiloott V atkad a DintaUA reporter at oat 
of tbe largest <ntrble-<raUlB( sbrpt In Piutber* resume?. 

">">a, ret, ihtt ti a but part or everr monowtel builder s batlnaie." replied tbe pro- 
prietor. " t'aitl ib« lauodanton of nataral oat as feel. PlUtbora and Allegata; baa 
lae nam* of baring tbe dlrtlatt tombtlonea aad auainnu la lae worM. To* eaioaa 
firm Ule Iron nUI> flooded la clouds over Allag-benr. at. Merj't aad I ohxidale Cum- 
tenet, and btcrliaod all mufete Tomtutoaei In taeteetnelarMt uM to ecte.llraot 
blaak. Tba twslocM of olaanlaa lb«a> Doarlsbes) than. Hat natnral <»• baa oaaiwa* all 
utal tHUi wa araoallad apon rrsqaanttr to salne ap baa4*tonnt aad sbstis wbleb are 
aim sUUBid or aollad bj th« alaoianu. If cara la taaan lit* this the lira of a toabttona 
in ibis eliajata caa b« protoai/ad 30 raars loaaar tbaa It It was laf( to Itaatf " 

"How do row claan tombstones and not >poU tta* aaaaoal r' 

■• Ujr a vary simpl* prosasa. Wa an ona-roarik of a pound of toft toap wttb tbe 
tama aixouai of poandad wbtunt; on* oaas* toda aad a pttct of stona blua Ua »<t of 
a walnut Wa boil Oust toaatlttr for aqnartar of an boar, a»<t abut but rab It ov*r 
tha tomhstona wllb a pttct of Daanel and tvarall on tl boon Than wo wasb tbls off 
wttb elcan watar and pvtlab tbe aiarbta witti a pMoaof coarse danaal. 

"I ortalaatlr tot this raclpa from an old colored, woven la Ualttaior*. Marble ttaps to 
hsusea an? r~rj popatar tbera, aad *Ji» bad mad* Uis nakttarj dnrtaa a hfatlma to eJean 
tba stops Tbls old I a«1r alto told me wbai tha tald wa* i good war to paint on owr»i«, 
to thatltaoa'l raboa. ti was u u» tbtordtnarrold paint told l.f art stores ooasltt air 
or powdered brats and oil of torptaunt. But all soci pilnU. t hart fonnd, will wash 
off la tune." 

We are very much pletwd with Stumb, and trust nu-ce.n will crown 
your further efTorto. Yours truly. Wit. W. Wim.wr. 

Aiio ( b»r<-'itr. »*» . «»i>t, 7. 

Lifting Heavy Stonea. 

to lbs KJtlor of tftoot. 

Sir: We an- furnishing some platform stone 18 feet long, 7 feet wide, 
and 8 inches thick for parties in New York. Have four of them ready ; 
they weigh between seven and eight ions apiece. I wan very much pus- 
sled for some time how to get them raised high enough ts» get tracks under 



them. We have a plan now that work* first-rate, and will give it for the 
benefit uf others who might get in the same dilemma. Two men, a big 
crowbar, and plenty of blocking is all the outfit nei-eas»ry to raise any 
stone high enough to put a wagon under. First center the stone, then 
make two line* acrna* the stone 1H indie* from center of it* longcxl dimen- 
sion. The line* will lie three feet apart. Then pry up one end as much a* 
you can, and block it up under the line neareU your lever or bar. Then pry 
up (he other end until opposite cud toucher, the bed where the stone lies. 
RliK'k up tinder line nearest bar, then pry up other end, and block up 
under line m arcs! lever, and continue this businew until the stone is high 
enough. At fimt the stone tw slow because it will not tip much, but 
after a little time there c«n he six nr eight inches raised on an end. The 
principle thing U that the r-tonv help* lift itself, all thit is really pried up is 
the weight of three feet Irclwecti the lines in center of stone. 

Yours Truly, J. ( i. Bariier. 

Goodjiiitr't, O.TOf. Co., N. V.. Sept. II. 

Workmen Want Place*. 

To the Rdltor ofHttia*, 

Stu. I received a copy of your last Utile, and consider tbe work 
splendid thing for the trade in general. 1 have carried on htudnnes here 
for a numlKTof years, and were I to stay, would r-ulswribi. at onoe for it, 
but myself ami two sons are ihinkingof going to some Southern ijunrr'n*! 
and go to cutting at pre«-nt. We have written to three companies wc -aw 
adverlirH'xl in your journal to m« aUtut a job, and mademetilionof the fact 
to them, and as soon an we gel located anywhere will take your monthly, 
I have cut both marble and granite in plain work. My boys are good 
workers, and good on p'tiin work, e<pceially on hammered work. Can give 
the liest of refen-iiecn. I urn a gmnl agent on the rood, or can handle work 
in any form or shape. Would be a good man lo take charg< uf a shop or 
a lot of men, and I am not afraid of work myself. 

Yours Respectfully. S. S. PaI'I. 

WeMsport, N.T., tt.pt tl. 

AN UNEASY QUARRY. 
In 1873 them was read before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a paper from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract. The quarry in question is ditiiated at Monaon, 
Mass. : 

"The quarry embrace* un area of five or sis acres, upon the 
gentle slope of a moderate sized hill. The rock is gneiss, without 
any apparent plane* of stratification hut of schistose structure. 
Divisional planes cut across the stratification and divide the rock 
into lieds, which vary in thickness from one and a half inch to 
five feet or more. These beds are extensive, and are not broken 
by any other divisional planes. They conform to the Hirfnce of 
the hill, being in some places horizontal, and at others dip about 
10 degrees. When a ntrataof any considerable length is quarried it is 
found to expand in the direction of the tttrike, northerly and 
southerly. The expansion was fouutl to be one aud a half inches 
in 354 feet Ion;;. 

"Another refiilt of the rock expansion was the formation of 
cracks and fissures attended at times by violent explosions. In 
1872 there was a natural explosion which made a fracture extend- 
ing two hundred and seventy-two feet and which was about seventy- 
five feet back of the working face. One end of the loosened mass 
remained solidly attached to the underlying rock, 8nd by its ex- 
pansion about 10,000 tons of rock were moved. These cracks at 
times took place slowly but at other times there, was it sort of an 
explosion, by which the rock was shattered and broken and 
often stones were thrown considerable distances. 

"In 1873 the engineer was startled by a noise as of an explosion 
and looking toward the quarry saw debris and dust in the air. 
He visited the place two days after and it looked as though an 
earthquake had taken place. A bed five feet four inches thick 
had been broken in two parallel openiugs each of which measured 
sixty-eight feet in length. Besides these fractures much of the 
rock was broken and shattered and some fragments were thrown 
south but none in any other direction." 
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THE OLDER ARCHITECTURE. 

H E history of architecture is simple enough. One does not need 
statistic* or special information to write the beginning of 
architecture. Its first thought originated in the idea of protection, 
(lie dt »ire to get in out of the rain. Its origin was before the time 
of man. There can be on doubt that an animal of any kind enjoy* 
the comfort that comes from being in a place of safety from the 
storm* that are without. A dog in a house will look up with a 
feeling of security when there is rain and snow on the outside. A 
man sits a little cUwer in his chair, he is better satisfied, he stirs 
thp fire with more satisfaction when there is a blustering, cold 
wind on the outride. There is satisfaction in the protection which 
a home affords, when everything ig disagreeable out of doors. From 
these thoughts may be evolved the earliest history of architec- 
ture. The thought of protection is at the foundation of it all. 
No doubt the first human animal had his origin in a very teni|ier- 
ate climate; all that he needed was a hole in the ground or a cave 
scrajied out of a side of a hill. Finally it is porvihle that he added 
a little projection on the outside, ii was a j>orch made with the 
small trunk of a tree, and a rude covering above. Afler this it 
is possible that a building was constructed which was composed 
entirely of these primary arrangements, a forked limb, n horizon- 
tal support, intermediate, slender fillings and then a roof. Allot 
this was crude. The ;<ide walla were temporary indeed, a few 
branches, finally n plnstering of mud. This was an improvement 
on the old way. It was educational, and like other modern con- 
veniences, like other conditions which are brought about by edu- 
cational iufluences, it led the primitive man to look ahead, to look 
for something still better. Possibly he cut a room out of a cliff 
and then he built his frame structure in front The temporary 
qualities of the latter and the enduring features of the former in 
time led bim to look for something which was more |>ennanent. 
It came by degrees, and after a time it had its more complete de- 
velopment. The stone building was not different in its general 
construction from the previous wooden structure. There were no 
arches as in the present time. There were the stone supports, a 
form of which suggested itself in a natural way, one stone laid 
above another, an upright in one or more sections. First, a 
wooden lintel and afterward* one of stone, a root of wood ; the 
stone encroached a little more from time to time until a larger 
part of the building was made from the more enduring material. 

The idea ot ornamenting the structure came with the leisure 
and the satisfaction which belongs to having a permanent home 
of one's own. That quality is illustrated plainly enough Uwlay. 
A man builds a two or three room house, it ia plain and simple, 
it is his own. He is busy ; he has little time to do anything more 
than to make his family warm and comfortable. The home is 
paid for. He has more confidence in his position, he papers the 
walls with some regard to beauty, he decorate* the grounds, he 
paints the building and selects the colors with care. He adds 
bric-a-brac to the internal features, buys pictures, locates a pre- 
tention* clock and shows the qualities in him which had their ori- 
gin many years ago in the primitive man. Vinllet Le Due, the 
French architect and art critic, describes clearly enough the dis- 
tinction between architecture an a mere handicraft and architec- 
ture in its approach to the artistic He draws the picture of the 
savage who make* a crude inscription on the side of his doorway 
which illustrate* the victory of the head of the household over one 
of the animals of the forest — he has killed a lion and the drawing 
is intended to illustrate the valor and courage of the head of that 
household. A strong man has killed u lion. Here is the illustra- 
tion of that great event. It is the house which protects the man 



from the Htorni and here is the hit of decoration which illustrates 
the valor of that man. The house in itself is thoroughly utilitar- 
ian. The record of that man's courage is art, it conveys an im- 
pression, there is the record of a thought. In this we have illus- 
trated the difference between something which is merely an item 
of utility and a flue art. In this suggestion we have the history 
of architecture. There is first the desire for protection, after pro- 
tection is afforded there comes the leisure and the thought of 
higher things and then the decorative and art feature is added. 
The rendering is crude and commonplace but it represents an 
idea; it is artistic for that reason, and in this we have architecture. 

Domestic architecture, home building, houses, had little place 4 
in the earlieran-hitecture after the first. We know little or noth- 
ing about the earlier domestic architecture excepting what we sur- 
mise. The most that comes to us is of a primitive character. In- 
terest centered in the public buildings, the churches etc. Religion 
and the government are so closely allied that it is difficult t» separate 
the religious from other public structure*. The stone architec- 
ture of the middle ages and the time which immediately followed 
is most conspicuous in ecclesiastical structures. During the mid- 
dle ages nothing was thought to be worth living for that did not 
have direct connection with a church. This thought left an im- 
print upon the architecture ot the world which time can never ef- 
face. The older cathedrals la-longed clearly enough to this period. 

We build churches today but in style, in beauty, in utility they 
do uot compare favorably with the work of time* ]>ast. Why so ? 
The older architecture represented a thought. It was developed 
through the zeal of the Catholic religion. There must be a beau- 
tiful structure, one that was inspiring, one which conveyed the 
impression, a* a man walked into the building, "How great is all 
that surround* me aud how little am I." First there was the 
structure itaelf, imposing and majestic, spires which pierced the « 
clouds, beautiful decorations. The entrance was rich and gorgeous 
The interior, beautiful, large and impressive. We have weak 
imitations of these cathedrals in otir church architecture to-day. 
No place in America, we may say almost in the world, is free from 
the influence of the medieval architecture. The influence is good 
enough, the result is generally bad, bad in comparison. The 
spirit and intelligence of the earlier architect is not there. Our 
Protestant churches, in copying the general style of architecture, do 
something which does not indicate great intelligence. The early 
cathedral in its imprewiveness growing out of its beauty and site 
waA part with the methods of the Catholic church. The building 
was important as contributing in interest and impreariveneaa to 
the religion. The form of the early cathedral is uot suited to 
hearing and seeing on the inside, acoustics are entirely disregarded, 
and it is desired particularly that the interior ot the building itaelf 
should be one great feature as contributing awe and interest to the 
worship. The building of these cathedral* ami their maintenance 
was a part of the religion ; they were not built for the purpose of 
hearing and seeing what was going on. Therefore the forms of 
these cathedrals is uot suited to the requirements of the religion 
which is largely dependent upon what the pe >ple hear and see 
withiu the structure ami where what is said is the all-important 
feature. We have cathedral forms as applied to the inexpensive 
chapels and churches in all part* of the country and in these 
structures we often find such forms antagonizing the conditions of 
comfort. In this city as in all others we have such buildings with 
tall spires. They are ugly, meaningless and temporary as here 
used. While it is true that no modern cathedral can in any sense 
compete in beauty and equipment with those of the older times 
how i» it to be exacted that a Protestant church can adopt the 
cathedral form and develope really successful architecture? It is 
one of the great incongruities of the times. 
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ROCK HISTORY— NO. I. 
HE rock* which form the crust of the earth have been divided 
by geologists into different systems, according to their charac- 
ter and the foaaila they contain. We can only know of the hietory 
of the earth by thia record, written in the rocks by the animal 
and vegetable life, and preserved aa fossils. Previous to even the 
dimmest and moat imperfect record, there must liave been an indefi- 
nite time which left no record. We can oDly know with any de- 
gree of certainty of that part of the earth's history which wan re- 
corded by the life upon the surface. Before thia we can only approach 
it by means of more or lew probable scientific reasoning. To such 
reasoning belongs the nebular hypothesis. According to this 
theory, our earth was first a mass of vapor which occupied many 
times its present space. As it revolved it cooled and contracted, 
until it became a smaller molten disss which was revolving as it 
does now, on its own axis and as well around the central sun. 
As this maas cooled farther, there was formed upon it a crust 
under which was still the molten material. Thia crust was the 
first rock, the foundatioa upon which all subsequent rock wan 
deposited. Over the earth hung heavy clouds which, when 
finally precipitated, formed the water of the earth. Aa the 
earth cooled, this water fell upon the heated surface, only to 
be thrown back into the clouds as steam. A further cooling 
allowed it t<> remain upon the earth, a boiling ocean over its 
entire face. 

All later rock has been deposited upon this first formed unstrat- 
itied rock. Some part of the later deposit was no doubt pre- 
cipitated from the muddy, cloudy waters. Again, the crust was 
very thin, the interior was a seething, molten maas which, as it 
cooled, contracted, necessitating great folds and breaks in the sur- 
face rock. Through breaks and fissures the melted center poured 
itself upon the surface under the water. The action of the water 
sorted aud stratified this material, and it, together with the mat- 
ter precipitated from the water itself, was in time forme* I into 
a stratified rock upon the surface of the original crust. 

At the end of this period a small portion of the rock was by 
some internal force raised above the surface of the water, and 
the beginning of the continents was accomplished. In North 
America this rock is exposed in a V-shaped area in Canada and 
Labrador, which incloses Hudson's Bay in its arms. The western 
arm extends northward to an unknown distance, but probably to 
the Arctic ocean. There are islands of this rock at intervals ex- 
tending as far south as Virginia, and it is found in places in Min- 
nesota, Arkansas, and other states. Our granite is a type of thia 
rock, which belongs to the Archsean era. 

For maoy years geologists believed universally that this Arohau), 
or primary, rock was the original rock, the first formed crust ; 
that it was utterly unstratified, but later investigations have gone 
t« prove that the first rock is still unkuown, that it underlies the 
Arcbam rock to unknown thicknesses, and that our so-called pri- 
mary rocks are formed from the fragments of the earlier rocks, 
from the outpouring aud stratification of the molten material, and 
from the precipitation of matter held it! the original ocean, all of 
which was stratified, as are later deposits. That the stratification 
is not easily recognised may be due to several causes, which we 
have not time to discuss here. 

Thus, at the end of the Arcbam era we had in this country a 
comparatively small land surface, which formed an irregular "V 
through a portion of Canada, and south of this were numerous 
islands. Around this land washed the still almost universal ocean. 
It was believed for many years that there was no life upon this 
Archtcn continent, but there are many reasons for believing that 



at this time there existed forms of life which have left no positive 
record behind that we have been able to find at this time. The ex- 
istence of iron ore in this rock points to a vegetable life. The 
presence of limestone to some form of animal life. 

Around the Archien land surface and under the ocean the work 
of making a continent still went on. The small Arch.-en conti- 
nent was washed by heavy rains ; the rock was broken into frag- 
ments by different forces ; these fragments were waihed into the 
ocean, which sorted the material, deposited it in layers no that at 
the end of untold time the Archien reck which had not been 
lifted above the water was covered by a new rock, known to us 
as the Silurian. Part of this rock was raised above the surface, 
joining the Arcbam rock, and at the end of Silurian times, the 
Archten rock was bordered by a strip differing from it in many 
ways, and known to us as the Silurian. 

Rocks of different eras are better known to us by their fossils 
than by the character of rock itself. Different eras are distin- 
guished by the character of the life on the earth at the time when 
they were formed. During Silurian times only the simplest forms 
of either animal or vegetable life existed. Vegetables were repre- 
sented by the simplest forms of sea weeds, which it is difficult to 
distinguish with any degree of certainty, because of their perisha- 
ble nature ami the difficulty with which their forms could bo pre- 
served. A piece of any plant becoming entangled in the frag- 
ments of rock and buried with them under the water, if it did not 
decay and lose its form altogether before the debris was formed 
into rock, would at least lose its form to a great extent, while a 
shell or an animal with a bony skeleton would preserve much of 
its form during the time of rock formation. It is for this reason 
that our knowledge of animal life upon the earth is more complete 
than of vegetable forms. 

During Silurian times there was no vertebrate life, that is, no 
animal with a spinal backbone. All animals were of the inverte- 
brate order. We find shell fishes, sponges, worms, etc. , in many 
varieties. They differ so much from any species found now that 
they have been the subject of much discussion as to whether they 
were really the same type. It is sufficient to say here that over 
ten thousand species of animal life are known. Of these be- 
tween one and two thousand are what is known as trilobitcs, which 
range in sixes from those which are nearly microscopic to those two 
feet across. This extinct crustacean is the characteristic animal of 




AMERICAN TKILOBITE. 

the Silurian timea. We present here a cut of these specimens. 

"If anybody was ever more pressed for time than I am I'd 
like to see him." 

"There's such a fellow on exhibition at the museum." 
"Who is he r 

"An Egyptian mummy."— IAfr. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATION. 
* 1 1 IK month we present the design of Mr. H. Wolters, archi- 
tect, of Louisville, Ky., for the Indiana Monument It 
will be noticed that it is of the memorial hall order, a type of 
design which was chosen by many of the competitors in the com 
petition. There are reasons to believe that such a design could 
have been successfully handled for thia monument However, it 
will be apparent to any one who has examined the designs, that 
in no cane was a problem successfully handled in this way. The 
design of Mr. Woltere, in its outline, conies as near solving the 
problem by using the memorial hall idea, as any that were pre- 
sented. The difficulties in the way of handling the memorial 
hall scheme have to do with the general location, the size of the 
plat, its surrounding, and the views which may be had of it It 
may be known that the monument is to be constructed in the cen- 
ter of a circle, which is 330 feet in diameter, and that surround- 
ing the circle are business blocks. There are approaches to this 
park from four different directions. It is placed at the intersection 
of two street*. If the park were larger, or if more extended 
views could be had of it, the problem would be much more simple. 
The design submittted by Mr. BchmiU took into consideration the 
limitations which exist in this problem. The tall shaft with the 
accessories extending from it, in size less than the width of the 
street, present distinct architectural features from various points 
of view. Now, if we take the memorial hall or a design for a 
monument which occupies a part of the Circle, it is apparent that 
no view could be bad of it which would do the work justice. In 
the case of Mr. Wolter's desigu, it is apparent to auyoue familiar 
with the surroundings, that the view he has given us could not be 
obtained. While this is true, it is the one suggested and called 
for by the conditions of the competition. The only satisfactory 
view would have been of the various pavilions of the different 
parts, from the middle of the streets at some distance from the 
park. This design conforms to the general situation, in so far as 
that is possible. There are projections in the direction of the prin- 
cipal streets which are emphasized. The corners, while conspicu- 
ous, are not emphasized to a degree which would overrate their 
importance. As to the details of this design, we said that in its 
outline, it cams a.- near solving the problem by using the memorial 
hull idea as any that were presented. While this is true in out- 
line, it in not true in detail. The details are crude, though not 
unstudied. The drawing is weak. 

There is a great deal to be learned through this competition 
primarily, it has indicated the weakness of American architects 
in the matter of monumental design*. Again, it has made known 
their deficiencies in the knowledge of classic architecture. Where 
such form* have been adopted, this weakness ha* been apparent, 
not altogether in the forma themselves, but in the details. The 
greatest freedom is possible where classic forms are used, but it is 
required that tlir designer should have an abundance of resource 
at his hack in handling something that is more than ordinary. In 
the outline which has been adopted by Mr. Wolters, it would re- 
quire an extraordinary amount of knowledge of classic detail in 
order to successfully bring out his design. It may be said that a 
sketch of this kind is necessarily hasty and cannot expect to ex- 
hibit the full qualities of the design ; however, there are 
things which any sketch will show. 



Asbestos has been aptly described as a physical paradox. It 
has been called "a mineralogical vegetable ; it is both fibrous and 
crystalliue, elastic yet brittle ; a flouting atone, which can be as 
readily corded, spuu, and woven into tissue as cotton or the finest 



A NEW BUILDERS' CONTRACT. 
UILDEK8 have, in times past, been embarrassed through 
the necessity of signing contracts prepared for their signa- 
ture by the party with whom the contract was made. The ordi- 
nary form of contract is prepared for or by the architect, and 
from his position and association with the interest of the parties 
by whom he is employed, without thought or intention, he be- 
comes somewhat arbitrary. In that sense he is more or less an- 
tagonistic, unconsciously, to the interests of the builder. While 
this is leas so at this time than in years past, it is well known that 
builders are suflerers from this state oi things. In recognition of 
the justice which belongs to all, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Western Association of Architects and the National As- 
sociation of Builders appointed special committees representing 
the several associations, who formed a joint committee for the 
purpose of formulating a form of contract which would meet the 
approval of all alike. It is now right and proper that builders 
as well as owners should demand, as a proper basis of agreement, 
this form of contract It is a fair business document, and ex- 
presses the right that belongs to both parties, and which is inci- 
dent to a building agreement. Recognizing this document as 
being one which is of particular interest to builders, and those 
who have intimate business relations with them, such as stone 
dealers and producers, we herewith give it in full as presented to 
us by the secretary of the National Association of Builders. Any 
contract for building material may properly be surrounded and 
protected by this form of agreement, and it is justice to all that 
this form be demanded, not only by members of the association 
but by other builders. It is representative of justice in these 
matters, and for this reason can wrong no one : 



-Arrliltsct. 



Tnw Anauans-T. made the _ , „._,„,.„.... 

...... Id the year one t bonne nd „,.handred and „ 

by end between _ 



.- day of 



(hereinafter drsieiistui lb* Contractor :> and... 



...part of lb* hmh] part 
pert, In <*M4 deration of 



lbfr»tr-»ft.r th* L'wnfr 

IVUtirsHtth tbnt the tbelrector , being tbo port of t 
lbs eonrenante end agreements bsreln contained on lb* port of tbo Owner . be Log the said 
port of the second part, do cosooeal, premier sod 4(rM orllb the eeld owner . to 
moaner following, that ta to any : 

III. Tba Contractor ehall aad will 
direction, aad to tee eell.tecUoe of.. ... 
Agent of eald Owner I. all the 



agreesbly to the drawings and speriScaitofis mode by tbo said Architect , and atgnrd by 
lbs pottles herel*». (copies of which bare boon detiTered to the Contractor 1, and to the 
dimensions aad esplenatkiet Ihsreea, therein end nereis contained, according to the trne 
Intent and meaning of s,id drawings aod s^clncelinas, and of tbeee present*, including 
all labor and materials Incident thereto, and shall prortds all scaffolding, tmplsmsnts and 
cartage necessary for the doe performance oftbsaaid work. 

Sd Sbonld It appear that the work hereby intended to be done, or any of the matters 
relative tbsrslo, are not snflielsntly detailed or eiplaloed uo lbs eald drawing, or In the 
said •peclScatlona.ibetioatracsor shall apply to the Architect for snob fnrtber drswiiica 
or eiplanattoas as may be aec*esary, and shall conform to lbs same as part of this contract, 
to far as tbey may be consistent with tbs original drawings, and In eroot of any dentil or 
question arising respecting the trne mssnlog of the drawings or specWcall ms, reference 
ehall be medslo the ArcK lest . whoa, decision thereon, being Jnst and Impartial, shall 
be Snal and conOaslse. II Is mnloaily nndsraloud sud agreed that all drawings, plans 
and specifications are and remain the property of Ibe Architect 

Jd. Sbonld any alterations be repaired la the work shown or described by the drawings 
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mad* by the Architect , and the earn herein agreed to ba paid for tb* work according to 

eneh ^UutloTu not agreed to. tb* Coelrertor •ball proceed with tbe alteration, upon 
the written order of lb* Architect , and th* valuation of lb* trot k added or omitted 
ba referred to (3> three Arbitrator*, I no on* or whom ahall bar* been peraoaalty connected 
wltb I be work to wblcb tbaaa pree.nl* refer), to ba appointed *a followi : tm bj each or 
tba parttaa to Ihla ooQtmct, and tba third by Iba twa tbl* ehoaen ; tba dacbtlon of any 
two of whom •ball ba Snal and binding, ud each of tba partem barato aball pa* on*, hall 
or tb* »apwia* of neb reference 
41b. Tba Contractor aball, wltbjln twenty-four boara after receiving written nolle* 
i Architect, to tbal rteet, proceed to naittt from tba ground* or building, all me- 
wodemaad by , whether worked or unworked, or takedown all portlone o' 

tba work which lb* Architect may condemn aa nneoued or Improper, or a* many way 
falling to conform to drawing* and epeclSeellooa, and to tb* condition* of thla contract, 
Tba Contractor aball corvr.preteci and eierelee da* diligence to aatnra tb* work from In. 
jury, end all Huup bappaatnc to tba nam* by neglect, aball b* made food by 

by lia 

Arcbllaot . to Tlelt and laepoet lb* aald work or any part t 
darlog tb* profraaa of tba aaaia, and aball pi 
•neb Impaction. 

Mb. 1T»* Contractor (ball and will proceed wltb tb* aald work, and ***ry part and 
datall thereof. In a prompt and diligent manner, and aball and will wholly llalab tb* 
*aa(d draw log* and apaelAcallooe, and thla i 



d»r oi 



..In tba) 



... IprovMH that pw-ieeelon of tba | 

given tb* Contractor , and Haae and ]a*alaof tba building furoUhed him on ( 

„ .....day *r,.... w — Jn tb* year on* Ibouaaod.. 

hundred and „. - _.), and In detaalt thereof tba Ooa tractor 

pay to tba Owner „ dollar* for *»*ry day thereafter that aald work 



7th. Should tb* Contractor b» obetrvcted or delayed In tba proaerullon or eooipictum 
of tb* work by th***i;ie:t, delay or do-all of any othar contractor ; or by any alteration 
wblcb may ba required In tba aald work ; or by any demage which may happen tb*r«lo 
by Bra, or by tb* annual action or tb* element* or otherwlm ; or by lb* ab 
of th* work by lb* employee tbrongh n* halt or lb* Contractor .thai 
allowance of additional Urn* beyond lb* data eat for tba completion of tba aald work ; bat 
no each allowance aball ba nutd* anlam a claim I* pr*a»ot*d In writing at th* lima of ancb 
obetrwetioa or delay. Tb* Arebllact ahail award and certify tbe amount *f additional 
tltuo to be alio wed ; In which caaa th* Contractor ahall ba ralaaaad from tba payment of 
lb* etlpuleted damage* far the additional lima ao eartlSad and no mora. Tb* Contractor 

Article 3d of thla 

Mlb. Th* Contra/ tor aball not let, amlgn or trenefer Ihl* oontmet or any lulerrol 
therein, without the written eoueeat of the Architect . 

fib. Th* Contractor aball make no claim for additional work nnlaaa tb* earn* aball be 
don* Id pannance of en-order from lb* Architect , and nelloa of all delate ahall bemad* 
to the Architect In writing within ten daya of the beginning *r each work. 

10th TneO-Brr agree to provide all labor aad material* not Included la lull contract 
In each manner a* not to delay tb* material prefieaa of tb* work, and, In the orent of 
foliar* no to do thereby canning loaa to the Contractor , agree tbal will reliu- 

buree tb* Contractor for each loaa ; and the Contractor agree that if 
eha.lt delay the material program of lb* work ao aa to cent* aay damage for wblcb 
the Owner abell become liable (aa abora atated), then ahall make good to 

th* Owner aay toch damage— ore* and above any damage for general delay herein other- 
wise proelded ; the amount of each lorn or damage, In either one*, to be Hied and d.ler. 
mined by the Architect , or by arbitration, ae prorlded In Article 3d. 

lltb. Th* Owner aball eflect lneuranc* oo aald _ ..work, iu bat own 

nam*, and In tb* nam* of the Contractor , agalnat loaa or demage by Sre. In anoh anm* 
a* may from time to time be agreed upon with the Contractor , the policies being made to 
cover work Incorporated In the building, and materiel* for the aeme In or about ih* pram- 
la**, and mad* payable to tb* parllaa hereto, a* their latere*! may appear. 

|2tb Should the Contractor at any time refine* or neglect to aupply a auMoieaey of 
properly ekllled workmen, or of material* of the proper quality, or fail in any reepeet to 
pro— cute tbe'eortc wltb promptaeae and diligence, or fall In the performance or any of the 
agr*rin*nlo on part herein oontaloed, eucb nfuaal, neglect or failure being 

certified by Architect . tb* Owner ehall be at liberty, after three day* written notice to 
lb* Ooetraetor , to provide any *ucb labor or material*, and to 
from My money then due or thereafter to become dne to tl 
tract ; and If the architect ahall certify that *nch refnaal. neglect or failure I* auAcleut 
ground for inch nction, th* Owner ahall abto be at liberty to terminate the employment 
of the Contractor for th* aald work and to enter upon the premie** aud tak* rnnei eiioti o f 
nil uMteetat* thereon, and to employ any other pereou or pereoa* to Aaleb tbe work, and to 
prorlde th* material* thereof ; and In ceee of *wch diatirtitlauaftc* of the employment ol 

1 lo receive nny farther peymeuto under ihl. con. 
I oetll the aald work ahall bo wholly finlehed, at which time. If the unpaid balance of 
tb* uaonnl to be paid under tble contract ahall eiceed the aipeaae Incurred by the 
Oernwr In SniehJng the work, each eiceea aball t* paid by tbe Owner to tb* Coo- 
tractor , bat If *uoh eipeoeo obal] eaceed ancb nnpald i^lenoe, Ibe Contractor aball pay 
tb* difference to the Owoer Th* •■p«n*e Incurred by the Owner aa h«r*ln pro- 
vided, either f*r farnlahad malertala or for flubbing lb* work and any damag* Ibcnrred 
, ebelfbe audited and «r tilted by Ibe Architect , wbuae certificate 




that anob earn iball lie paid in o*rr*nt fund* by tbe Owner to tbe Contractor In Inetall- 
Eisr.U, a* follow* : 



It being uoderetood that tbe flna.1 payment ehall be made wit hiu _ day* after tble 

contract la completely Snl.bed. provided, that la each of tbe aaM caeae Ibe Architect obeli 
certify In writing that all lb* work upon tb* performance of which Uie payment le lo be- 
come dne haa bean dan* to aatlefectlou ; and provided further, that before 
each pajment, It required, the Contractor ahall give in* Architect good and auhVtrat 
evidence that th. pr.rr.l.e. .rr froe from all lien* aod olaima chargeable lo the eeld Con- 
tractor : and further, thai If at any lima there ahall he any lt*u and claim tor which. 
If eaiablisbad. the Owner or Ih* aald premiaa* might be made liable, and which would be 
chargeable to Ibe aald Contractor , lb* Owner ehall have the right lo retain out of any 
payment Iben due or thereafter to become dne, an nmount *uinclent lo complelely Indent- 
niry agalnat inch lien or claim, until the name aball be effectually aatiafled, 
dlecherged or cancelled. And ehould there prove to be any *uch claim efter all payment* 
are mad*. tbeOonlractor ahall refund t* tb* Owner all mtney* Ibal Ibe latter m*y i*. 
compelled to pay in dlarharging any lien on aald premlaee, made obligatory In c 



14th. It la further autnally agreed between the partem b.reto. that no rertlBeale given 
or payment mad* under thl* contract, except tbe final eertineat* or taal peynwnt, ehall 
be conducive evidence of the performance of Ihl* contract, either wholly or In pert, ngalaet 
any claim of the Owner , and no payment ahall be cooalruod to be an acceptance of eny 
defartlvo work. 

Mlb. And IheaaM Owner hereby premlae and agree wltb tbo aaid Contractor to em 



work according to tba term* and condlilsae herein contained and refenod to, for tb* price 
afbreeald, and hereby contract. to pay the earn*, al the lime, In tbe manner, and upon the 
condition* above eel forth . 

Idtb. And the aald pertiee for tbemeelvee, their belra, executor*, ediutnletrator* and 
aevign*, do hereby agre* to the full performance of the covenant* herein contained. 



IH Wilntm IITlcTVn/. tbe pertiee to 
a*ala, tbe day and year nr»t above 
I* 



POPULARITY OF MARBLE. 

A noticeable feature in the construction of modern rceddence*. 
and burinet*) buildings is the growing popularity of the use of 
marble. There is undoubtedly no other building material at pres- 
sent known capable of such rich natural finish, and giving so 
decided an impre*won of elegance and tone to an otherwise unat- 
tractive building as the beautiful atone which our country produces 
cheaply and in such inexhaustible quantities. 

In Chicago, many of the old buildiugs erected immediately after 
the fire have been moderniied by the generous use of marble, w.ntl 
tire now more attractive and in greater demand than nome of the 
more recently built ntnictures in which interior finish wi 



aobject lo additions or ]*dnct!un«*n account of alteration* aa hereinbefore provided, end 



to wood, or other cheaper and less beautiful materials. 

Iu this city, a generous use of marble is evident in the Singer 
building, the Fourth National bank, the Old Fellows' hall, and 
other fine structure* erected during the past three years. Partic- 
ularly has marble supplanted other finishing materials in hall- ways 
and entrances U> public and private structures, wainscoting, mantles, 
and other forms of interior use in this city and elsewhere The 
coming era from all appearances will be the age of marble. — 
Huililini) 'J'rodci Journal. 

Higgins (meeting his friend Wiggins in restaurant)— "By Jove. 
Tom ! I should think you'd be afraid to eat that dish. It's fatal !" 

Wiggins— "What's the matter? It's only spare ribs and ap- 
ple sauce." 

Higgins- "Well, isn't that just what knocked out Adam !" 
—Judge. 

Tbe manufacture of counterfeit implements of the stone age 
seems to be becoming quite an industry. A recent deception, 
detected at the Smithsonian Institution, consisted in chipping away 
parts of genuine spears or arrow-beads, and selling the mutilated 
flints at a greatly increased price as rare and curious forms. 
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MARBLE AND THE TARIFF. 

The marble, industry in thia country is very important and 
diversified. There are great quarries in different Motions of the 
country, and there ia scarcely a city, village or hamlet in the Union 
that does not have at least one marble yard or shop. The Ameri- 
can marble-worker could not live if he had to compete on even 
terms with the Italian workman, whose wages, as haa been shown 
by testimony before the New York Immigration Investigation 
Committee, range from 20 lo 50 cents per day. Under the pres- 
ent tariff the duty on marble in the rough or block is 65 centa per 
cubic foot and on manufactured marble 50 per cent ad valorem. 
The Milla bill, as reported, put block marble on the free list and 
reduced the duty on manufacture* of marble to 30 per cent. Mr. 
Mills consented to modify the marble schedule, but as shown in the 
bill the reduced duty would injuriously affect every marble-worker 
in the country. A recent business transaction in thia city ahowa 
that the American workman gets the benefit of every cent of the 
protective duty and that if it ia removed or lessened he will be the 
one to suffer. Mr. Otto Schemansky, at No. 827 Gratiot avenue, 
deals in monuments and marble work, having, under the beneficent 
advantage h of the protective system, risen within a few years »roru 
a common workman to the proprietorship of a prosperous business. 
He recently ordered from Italy, through W. C. Townsend, a marble 
broker and agent, a monument of what is called a draped urn pattern 
exactly the same in design and finish as ia made by several Amer- 
ican manufacturers. The contract price paid by Mr. Schemansky 
was $105, the monument being shipped to him direct, he paying 
the duty and freight to New York, which together amounted to 
$48, and remitting the balance, $57, to Mr. Townsend, as shown by 
the bill exhibited to the Tribune yesterday. Mr. Townaend'a reg- 
ular agents commission on sale was 20 per cent, or 121, and the 
coat of the marble at the quarry in Italy $22.67 ($2 per foot on 
11 feet 4 inches of stock). What is left for the Italian workman 
who manufacturrd the monument is shown as follows: 



Price delivered in New York—. $105 00 

I'hiiy and freight to New York $48 00 

Aftx-nt'o cointaincoa 21 00 

Cost of slock u( quarry in Italy 22 '17 



Balance $13 33 



Out of this $13.33 balance the Italian manufacturer must pay 
his workman and get his profit 

The largest marble manufactory in thia country is at Rutland, 
Vt„ where monuments of this same pattern are made, and whence 
we obtain this statement of the amount actually paid for work on 
monuments of the same site and deeign, as follows: 



12 darn cutting on urn at $2.2.'). $27 00 

2 days iPolmlnnRon urn at l.liO. 3 20 

10 days cutting on die at 2.2.1. 22 Ml 

•1 day* |K>li»liTnj[ on die at l.rtO. H 00 

I i clay* cutting on banc at 2.2-1 3 37 

1 1 days polishing oa base at .. — 1.60 2 40 



$wn 17 

In all there were 32 days' work on the monument, for which the 
American workman gets $66.47, or an average of $2. OH per day, 
while the Italian workman, with no allowance made for his em- 
ployer's profit, gets $13.33, or less than 42 centa per day. 

There are probably two or three thousand marble-workers in 
Michigan. Under free trade, cither they would have no work to 
do or they would be obliged to compote with Italian labor at 42 
cents a day.— Detroit Tribune 

When a ghost eats green apple* the natural result would he 
cholera in phantom.— Danville Bree*. 



RAISING PONDEROUS PILLARS. 
Describing the process of putting in place the immense columns 
at St. Isaac's Cathedral, St. Petersburg, a writer in the Cnrpnder 
and Builder says : The operation was extremely interesting, from 
the site of the pillar, and the height at which it was placed, it 
being the second tier or story of columns on which they were en- 
gaged. Its base must be 130 feet or 140 feet from the ground. 
Each pillar ia a solid block of granite, 42 feet high, and weighing 
5,000 pooda, or upwards of eighty tons (larger than the pillars of 
the Pantheon, and both larger and better wrought than any 
pillar found in the ruins of Zenobia's capital). The columns on 
the ground tier, each of which is also a single stone, are 56 feet 
high, and weigh 11,000 poods each. When I reached the plat- 
form to which the pillar was to be raised, I had below me a pano- 
rama of St. Petersburg and the country around for many a mile, 
the most interesting part of the prospect being the Gulf of Finland 
down which I could see as far as Cronstadt. The day was warm 
and bright, and the air free from cloud and smoke. From the 
platform down to the next stage, a depth of about 80 feet was fixed 
a strong timber frame, covered with planks, so as to form a very 
steep inclined plane. At the bottom of the slide, when I first 
looked down, the column to be raised was lying horizontally on 
rollers; it was girthed round with very thick ropes drawn very 
tight, and padded underneath. Other ropes, or rather cables, 
secured to these girths, passed lengthways along the column, cross- 
ing each other over its lower end, and it was lashed to strong planks 
which lay under it, that the polish of the atone might not be in- 
jured in ascending the slide. Over tbe base on which the column 
was to atand was placed a high framework of strong timbers. The 
cables, twelve in number, attached to the pillar, passed through 
blocks fixed in the frame, and with tbe aid of one movable pulley 
to eaeh, were drawn by twelve capstans, each manned by fourteen 
or sixteen men. There were two extra capstans for the purpose 
of guiding the lower cud of the pillar when suspended in the air. 
Altogether, upwards of two hundred men were employed in the 
operation. When all was ready the capstans began to turn, and 
by degrees the column, instead of lying in a horizontal position, 
rested on the inclined plane, which was well greased, and liegan 
alowly to ascend, two men standing on its upper end, to be ready 
in cam- of the cables becoming entangled. The capstans were all 
numbered, and the superintendent at the top, by calling out some- 
times to one gang, and sometimes to another, to move faster or 
slower, kept all the ropes drawing equally. The column at length 
reached the top of the inclined plane, and it was then raised until 
it was hanging in the high wooden frame exactly over the base on 
which it was to stand. A coin was dropped into a small hole in the 
center of the base, which was then covered with a sheet of lead, 
and, the tackling round the lower end of the pillar being cut and 
cleared away, it was lowered gently into its place. The whole oper- 
ation which was now complete, occupied about two hours from the 
time the capstans began to work until the pillar rested upon its base. 

AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENT. 

As comimred with the imported Portland cement, tbe American 
Portland may be said to be far superior to a large number of im- 
ported brands ; but it ia also true that a considerable number of 
tbe imported articles are in turn superior to the American. 

The works at South Bend, Indiana, manufacturing Portland 
cement, have been obliged to add to their facilities in order to sup- 
ply the increased demand for their product, which seems to have 
steadily maintained its good standard of quality. 

A considerable variation existiugat present in the modes of test- 
ing cements is unfortunate, and makes it very difficult to arrive at 
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a correct conclusion in all cases as to the comparative merit* of 
different articles. 

The following description of the process of manufacture used 
I) j the American Improved Cement Company at their works at 
Egypt, Pennsylvania, is taken from a paper by Mr. R. W. lyesley, 
and rend before the Engineers' Club, at Philadelphia: 

"The material used in the manufacture is a hydraulic limestone 
or cement rock containing the proper chemical ingredients. The 
process is briefly as follows : The raw rock is crusher! and ground 
dry. The powder thus formed is run into a mixer, when a small 
proportion of pitch and water is added. The moistened powder 
is then passed through a heavy pair of rolls, having matched egg- 
shaped cavities, which mold it into small eggs and deliver these 
latter in front of the kilns, avoiding all handling. These eggs 
can lie used the same day in the kilns if necessary, whereas under 
the old process the same stage of manufacture required weeks, a 
manifest advantage, to say nothing of the immense saving in labor, 
land, and interest. The form of the material, its uniformity in 
density, porosity, and Bite make it more easily burned, handled, 
crushed, and ground, and make it a saving at ever}* stage of the 
process; while the addition of pitch aids the uniform burning, 
and moreover, by forming pores, through which the moisture in 
the egg* escaped, prevents them from fulling away iu the kiln, 
which they would otherwise do, owing to the generation of steam 
within them and the formation of n crust on their outer surface*. 
This is the point which in the old processes prevented placing the 
wet paste in the kilns promptly, and which here overcome by the 
use of a combustible. By this process the foreign brands are 
fairly mat in point of price, and repeated tests by leading author- 
ities here and in Europe show that the quality of the cement made 
is equal to the foreign Portland." 

THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

Fpr a short distauce either side of the Lc-wan |hisk the wall is 
constructed of brick, with rubble in the centre ; but further away 
it is composed almost wholly of stone ; in fact, whatever materials 
were closest at band would appear to have been made use of. 
Thus, at the spots we visited, granite abounded in greatest profu- 
sion, so in the construction of the wall was it made the principal 
ingredient, and for miles the wall consisU of large shapeless masses 
of granite smoothed on the outside. We observed but one tower 
built entirely of stone, tbey being, with this exception, composed 
of brick with foundation of hewn stone. The height of the wall 
from the top of the parapet measures about 17 ft. 10 in. at moat 
}iarts, though occasionally, where the parapet is highest, its 
measurement is 18 ft. 6 in. ; its breadth us 13 ft., and the height 
of the parapet 5 ft 4 in. The towers are 31 ft. 3 in. high, and 
28 ft 1 in. broad. The parapet is both crenelated anil loopholed, 
and the towers are pierced for the discharge of some projectile. 
From any elevated site the scenery well repays one for the trouble 
of ascent ; clear streams are seen meaudering down the panes, 
while on every side and looming far iu the distauce are a succes- 
sion of brown hilltops, with small patches only under cultivation. 
Droves of pack-asses are seen going and returning, the former 
unladen, and the latter bringing a small kind of brushwood, which 
the borderers burn instead of the millet-stalk in use on the plains, 
while in wild abundance are scattered innumerable a*h, popL:r, 
and fir trees. Offshoots branch out from the wall iu occasional 
places. For their construction it is difficult iu every case to assign 
a reason. The town Le-wan Eu is completely encircled by one, 
and on the opposite a double wall winds upward with the portions 
in nearly parallel lines. 

A visit the following .lay to the pass of Chapow, distant about 



twenty-one lee from that of Le-wan, confirmed our surmise that, 
in the erection of the wall, the contractors, if such there were, 
availed themselves to any extent of the building materials closest 
at hand. We noticed several guns, inert of which were ]>artially 
embedded in the earth rubble forming the centre of the wall ; one 
bore an inscription recording that it was cast in the reign of Wan 
Lee, the last emperor of the Ming dynasty. It must, therefore, 
have been upwards of 260 years old, and was evidently fsshioued 
after a European model. A great many of the towers were in a 
decayed state, and the interior of some of them, having been 
cleared of debris, were converted into gardens and granaries. The 
Chinese speak of the wonderful structure as the " 10,000 lee old 
wall," and appear to consider it extremely natural that strangers 
should desire to visit it. The sight amply repays one for the 
trouble and difficulties of the journey ; and when the fact is realized, 
that for thousands of miles this extraordinary product of the ma- 
sonic art pursues its serpentine course, all other so-called wonders 
of the world fade by comparison with this lasting memento of a 
despot's folly, and the involuntary labor of a submissive people. 
— Architect. 

A BUILDING ACCIDENT. 
Experience, however great, does not appear to avail all that 
might be expected of it The account of the collapse of a new 
church building in Washington a few days ago comes as a surprise, 
particularly so when we consider the reputation aud experience of 
the architect in charge, Mr. J. Cleveland Cady. The falling of a 
structure of this kind is unusual, its destruction in the hands of 
one so well known is startling indeed. It appears that the builder 
had warned those in charge of the impending danger. The arch- 
itect and the public building inspector, after an inspection of the 
work, pronounced everything all right. The destruction of the 
building came as the strong emphasis of the judgment of the 
builder. The trouble, it would appear, was caused by the failure 
of one of the main supporting columns of the tower which the archi- 
tect said was sufficient to carry ten times the weight that came 
upon it It is surmiacd that the settling and ultimate collapse 
were caused by the pretence of quicksand under the footings, 
Future investigations will, no doubt, settle this matter. An archi- 
tect unfamiliar with local conditions labors under certain disad- 
vantages which should lead him to be exceedingly careful to take 
great precautions in the conduct of work outside of his usual chan- 
nel. He may have great experience in one (particular locality 
and be very inexperienced to the condition* which belong to an- 
other. For instance, an architect of a building in a city like Cin- 
cinnati, St Louis or Kansas City would find conditions very for- 
eign to his practice in Chicago or the back Iwy district of Boston. 
Years and gray hair, a large practice and the ordinary formulas 
would avail very little. 

THE BIGGEST TOMBSTONE. 
Henry Scarlett was buried August !Uh under a rock about 100 
x200 feet in dimensions. Scarlett lived in the upper part of 
Upson county, where he had amassed a great deal of money and 
owned large tracts of laud. In early life he had been disappointed 
in a love affair, and ever afterward lived as a hermit Several 
years ago, in anticipation of comiug death, he selected the huge 
bowlder referred to as his tombstone. He sent to Atlanta for a- 
stonecutter and bad a suitable inscription placed upon the rock, 
and then a cave was dug down under it, where a coffin was placed 
to await the corpse. Recently Scarlett fell ill and died. He was 
buried according to his desire, under the biggest tombstone on 
record, and the cave was closed in.— Atlanta Cmrr. Nets (Mrmw 
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BOO^ AND PERIODICAL REVIEW. 



Nil Si of CoUUr'i One* a Wttl piibUutiL^l '.>!>th of S-pteuiber, is a literary 
mill artistic marvel. Never ]>» vc so many living authors of highest celeb- 
rity hen gathered together in one number of one journal, while Iht* mag- 
niticcnl illustrations are on n par with tin* fascinating literature. Amelie 
Kivm ^t'hanler* cuntrthutc* a weird, thrilling and i-mhaining r-ucm, en- 
titled Asniodem. Dion Roucie:iult coin mences an Irish-American serial 
thai is bound to cause a tremendous srnsatioii. The lint of con tents speaks 
fur itH-lf. 

Ami-lie Rives, I'oern "Asiuodeus," Illustrated by Sterner. 
Marion Hsrland.Story "ladder." Illustrated W iMcepte l>avi» 
Julian Hawthorne, Story "Sally Kirk'. Kasy Chair" Illustrated by 
Hal Hurst 

Rcnson J. Isming, •'Pioneers of Painting in America." Portrait. 
Bill Nye, Slory "Crononhotontholugas." Illustrated by Zimmerman. 
Ifion Houcicault, Novel "llv-flrnf-Arl ; or the Nine Uvt* of Con 
O Neil." Illustrated by Mrllram. 

Klla Whecier Wilc.x, Poem "Conleurdc IW." 
Kdgar Fawcett, "The I'atlim of 'trowing Fat." 

K. K. Munkittrick, Novelette "I»iary of a liiddy <iirl." Illustrated by 
Coultnus. 

Jami-« Whitcoinb Riley, I'ueni "Down Around the River." 
Joseph Ilnward, Jr.. "Rcmini-sceni'tw." 
Mary Kyle l>allas, "Woman's World.'! 
Maurice Thom|«ion, Poem "America." 

1'aticitcc Staplclon, Story "True to the Hcurt'n Core." Illuslral.il by 
I'cliwe. 

Charhn Barnard, "llowtu Make a Man of a Uov." 
Minnie Irving, Poem "Ileliotroiio." 

Continuation of serials "A Masked Marriage," and "A Woman'. 



Thin wondrous number can be hail for seven .wilts, and vre would urge 
our reader* to apply to their newsdealer* without delay. <\>llier* (Intro 
Wtik linn taken a lend that from nil account" it moans to keep. Sm h cn- 
tcrpriss' in a eredit tn the country, and thoroughly American. 

The second volume of "Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia," now on our table, 
aven better than the firel, fulfills the promises of the publisher's piospecto*. 
It is a really handsome volume of (110 pages, half Morocco binding, large 
type, profusely illustrated, and yet sold for the price of iVScenU ; cloth bind- 
ing only 50 cents— postage 11 cents extra. Large discounts even from 
these price* are allowed to early subscriber*. It is to be issued in about 
thirty volumes. The "Manifold Cyclopedia" U, in many ways, unlike any 
other cyclopedia. It undertakes to present a survey of the entire circle of 
knowledge, whether of words or of things, thus combining the characteristic* 
of a cyclopedia and a dictionary, including in its vocabulary every 
word that has place in the English language. Its form of publication is 
as unique as its plan— the "Ideal Edition" its publisher calls it, and the 
popular verdict seems to sustain his claim. It certainly is delightfully 
convenient. It will not be strange if this proves to be the great popular 
cyclopedia. It certainly is worthy of examiuation by all searcher* after 
knowledge. The publisher sends specimen pages free to any applicant. 
John B. Alden, publisher, 3P3 Pearl street. New York, or. Lakeside Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

"Tub Face ok Hoses rci.," by Charles Howard Montague. No. A of the 
"Manhattan Series," of Popular American Novels. PajH*r, I'Jmo. Price, 
2o cent*. Published by A. K Burt, ftl Rrvkman street, New York. 

"The Face of Ro-«enfcl" is the striking title of oneof the most interesting of 
recent novels. The author i* Charles Howard Montague, a writer of wide 
popularity and versatile genius. While in no sense a nun' detective story, it 
has all the absorbing fascination of a search for the clew to a battling mys- 
tery, and it is finally deve!o|»ed, nut by the tricks of the searchers, but by 
Vhe natural results of the crime which underlies it. There is more, how- 
ever, in "The Face of Roscnfel" than mere absorbing narrative. Mr. Mon- 
tague has created at least one very original character in his capital novel, 
and it bids fair to take a place in literature as a unique example of that 
purxling class of men who go to ruin solely because they despise themselves. 
The reader will be captivated hy the vigor and movement of the story, 
and it will undoubtedly be oneof the most lalked-of books of the year. It 
is for sale by The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. Ind 



We have received catalogue No. ti, which fully illustrates and describe* 
in detail the many style* of the Clayton air compressors, duplex and 
single, actuated by steam, belt or gearing, fur working rock drills, hoist- 
ing engine, and water pump*. In addition it gives much reliable infor- 
mation and data of interest to users of roinprewcd air, and descriptive 
tables and price lists of rock drills, hoisting engines, mining and boiler- 
feed pinnps, blasting batteries, fuse, exploders and complete mining and 
tunneling plants in general. 

Copies of this catalogue, estimate* and general information, will be 
mailed on application to the Clayton Air Compressor Works, 43 Hey 
street, New York. 

Cariyle's "Heroes and Hero Worship," which has been adopted by the 
Indiana Teachers' Reading Circle, and is this celebrated author s most pop- 
ular book, with the possible exception of "The History of the French Rev- 
olution," is published in neat, attractive form by John B. Alden, New 
York and Chicago, at the amaaingly low price of 10 cents, post-paid, for 
pu|H*r cover, or 2o rente in handsome cloth binding, with o cents extra fur 
postage. Kven from these prices reduced rates are offered to members of 
the Reading Circle. Alden's catalogue which is sent free to any one is a 
curiosity in its wealth of high-class literature at nominal cost. 

EASTERN INDIANA STONE. 
jIIROUGH a large portion of Eastern Indiana there occur 
exposures of what is known as Niagara limestone. This 
stone, while it forms a lucrative and ever-increasing industry for 
that portion of the state, is, as yet, only in its infancy. Prof. 
Cos, formerly State Geologist, says that there are thousands of 
acres of this stone lying only just below the surface which are 
as yet untouched, only a few acres being worked at the present 
time. The stone lies in bedi of an average thickness of forty feet 
of which twenty-five feet is clear quarry stone. The supply is in- 
exhaustible. Where the atone »* exposed and weathered the out- 
crop presents a rough perpendicular bed wall of " cliff rock," with- 
out any accumulation of fallen fragments at its base. One can- 
not but be impressed with the belief that this stone is practically 
indestructible, from the fact that untold ages have not been able 
to affect this surface rock. 

In appearance the stone is light blue or light gray, drab and 
buff, or drab and gray in color. The best quarry stone is of a 
uniform drab or light blue. The drab stone on exposure to the 
weather turns to a buff and exposed sections of more than two 
inches in thickness, when broken across, show a drub center. The 
stone is in demand for all kinds of architectural purposes, from 
the foundation to the coping and tor heavy masonry is unexcelled. 

In chemical composition this stone is a ruagnesiau limestone, in 
which the percentage of carbonate of lime exceeds the carbonate 
of magnesia. The stone is, when considered mitieralogically, a 
dolomite, semi-crystalline in character. The stratification is heavy, 
the bedding in places heavy but a* a rule thin to medium heavy. 
From the absence of seams of faults it can be quarried in length 
and width far beyond the possibilities of tranK{H>rtation. As it 
comes from the quarry the top and bed are ready for use. 

This stone makes a strong " hot " quicklime. For certain uses 
such as purifying pis it is very valuable. Stone from the eurnif- 
erous group outcrops in this same region, but for many years its 
appearance was against it and it was not put to any economic use, 
whi'U it was finally tested it was found to make a beautiful white 
lime which is now meeting with much favor, it makes what is 
known as " lean "or " cool " lime, which runs smoothly under the 
trowel and does not chip or crack, when used in a mortar it par- 
takes ol the character of n 
harder than brick. 



hydraulic cement and iu time becomes 



A party of New York capitalists is negotiating with Thomas 
Lynch, Gardner Gate* and Jewett P. Cain for the purchase of a 
valuable marble dejiosit recently bonded by them ou the 
as the Orvillo.-rt.nW ffmJd. 
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MINNESOTA GRANITE. 

f£\ liOF. N. H. WINCHELL, state geologist of Minnesota, in re- 
\^ porting on the building stones of that state, says with reference 
U> redand gray granite which is now becoming well known, having 
beenused in numerous pnblicand private buildings of that state, as 
we) I as other* : ' 'The East St. Cloud stone, now generally used, is of 
a gray color and uniform texture. The crystalline grains are rath- 
er fiue, so that the texture is close. The color, however, is dis- 
turbed sometimes by the sinMen apjh-arance of greenish spot* of the 
size of butternuts, or even as large as six inches in diameter, 
caused by the abundance of a greeniah, rather soft mineral, which 
seems to imply that the whole rock was originally a conglomerate, 
containing rounded pabbles and stone* of different composition. anil 
that on nietamorphic crystallization some of the pebbles refused 
to become wholly obliterated or absorbed into the homogeneous 
maw. Id most of the rock, however, these spots are not seen. 

"The fine-grained gray granite cousUts largely of quartz em- 
braced in a matrix of orthoclase, with but a small proportion 
of mica or chlorite. The dark mica is biotite, and there is but 
occasionally a grain of hornblende. There is also occasionally a 
grain of a triclinic feldspar, and of magnetic and some minute 
crystal* of pyrite. About one-third of the whole rock is made 
up of quartz and two-thinl* of the remainder of orthoclase. About 
one-half of the rest is hornblende, and the residue U divided 
between the other minerals, chlorite predominating. The min- 
erals, biotite, muscovite and chlorite, which make the crystalline 
rock easier to cut, are, in this rock, arranged sometime* with 
their cleavage surfaces prevailing in one direction or lie in belts, 
and much facilitating the operations of the quarry by giving 
the stone a "rift," to called, the beds being from eight inches to 
five feet thick. 

"The composition of the red syenite in not very different from 
the foregoing, but the feldspar is mainly flesh red, and all the 
grains arc coarser. It has also a higher per cent, of silica, a 
fact that has been discovered by it* owners who have given up 
the general use of it because it is more costly to work. It is reported 
that this stone at places become* coarser grained, and some- 
what resembles the Scotch granite which is imported into the 
United States. In the winter of 1874-75 a block weighing ten 
tons was taken out of the red granite quarry for a monument 
base. It was polished at St Cloud, and was delivered to its pur- 
chaser at Chicago. This was very fine, and closely resembled 
the Scotch granite, both in color, grain and polish. At the 
point where this was taken cut the granite rises about twenty 
feet above the general surface, and spreads over more than an 
ac " 

Prot. Winehell reports that the red and gray granite* are found 
close together in such a way as to suggest that they were both 
originally gray, hut that the red color has been brought about 
by some difference in the exposure tc the elements. When 
freshly quarried they both appear glassy. The gray has a clear, 
bluish gray, uniform color, and Li feebly translucent. 

There i* found in Nicollet, Cottonwood, Watonwan, Rock and 
Pipestone counties a red quartzitc which i* the hardest stone in the 
state, and probably the hardest in the United State* that has 
been used for building purposes. It consist* almost wholly of 
quartz (84-52 per cent.), the color being given it by iron oxide, 
which is disseminated among the grains among their cement. 
"This rock is very difficult t« dress into dimension walls, but 
when once used, is indestructible." 

Look over ibis issue carefully. If you are not a subscriber, don't you 
think you cancel two dollar*' worth of information from <mr column* in 
the coi'trw of » v« »rr 



PERMEABILITY OF PORTLAND CEMENT MORTARS. 

A recent number of the Artnalm det Pont* <t Chawoer* contains 
an interesting article on the permeability of Portland cement mor- 
tars, by Messrs. L>. Durande-Clay and P. Bebray. In conducting 
a series of experiments on samples of cement mortar taken from 
various marine works in England, France and Belgium, the 
authors observed that all these mortars were permeable. 

A block of the material placed in an earthenware dish in such a 
way as to divide the dish into two compartments was rapidly pen- 
etrated by a six per cent, solution of magnesium sulphate poured 
into one of the compartments, leakage past the sides of the block 
being prevented by a water-tight joint of plaster. As the solution 
filtered through it was constantly removed by a syphon, and fresh 
solution poured into the first compartment. 

At the end of sixteen days a fissure three or four centimetres 
long appeared in the block, and on the next day another crack 
was seen, the block swelling in the process. It was then deter- 
mined to carry out a number of experiments with ordinary water, 
a solution of chloride of magnesium ami one of sulphate of mag- 
nesium. 

The arrangement finally adopted was to close one end of a glass 
tube about \ \ inches in diameter with plugs of the cement mortar, 
the other ends of the tube being closed with caoutchouc stoppers, 
through which passed glass tubes about forty inches in length 
connected with Marriotts flasks containing the different solutions. 

The cement mortar used consisted in each instance of one part 
by weight of cement to four parts of sand, mixed with quantities 
of water varying in different cases from .07 up to .12 of the total 
weight of the mixture, and in all the experiments the rate of fil- 
tration was at first somewhat rapid, but diminished as time went 
on, becoming finally extremely slow. 

The glsss tubes invariably cracked after some days, owing to 
the swelling of the cemeut plug, thus putting an end to the ex- 
periments. Three series of experiments were made ; in the first 
the mortar prepared with nine per cent, of water was the least 
permeable, that mixed with seven per cent, was extremely so, as 
was that prepared with eleven per cent 

In the second series the best results were obtained with eleven 
per cent, of water, and in the third series with ten percent The 
action of the chloride of magnesium, which was a six per cent 
.solution, was much less injurious than the solution of magnesium 
sulphate, which was of the same strength. 

Chemical analysis showed that the cements, after being acted on 
by the latter reagent, contained from 75 to 80 per cent, of sul- 
phuric acid, showing that in the double decomposition taking place 
between the calcium and magnesium salts, a portion of the calcium 
sulphate remained in the body of the mortar, and it is to this fact 
that the authors are disused to attribute the dislocation of Port- 
land cement masonry when exposed to the action of sea water, for 
whilst the magnesia produced is deposited in the state of a thin 
cream without consistence, the sulphate of chalk solidifies more or 
less comp letely in the crystalline form, and develops considerable 
internal stresses. 



Algernon (waiting) -"Aw, I say, Bobby, what does you'ah sis- 
tah think of me, anyway f 

Bobby— "She says she thinks you're just too nice to live — and 
•> 

Algernon (highly elated) "Yaas!" 

Bobby— "An" she can't why see the Minorities out of mercy don't 
hnve you shot" Jiuty. 
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issitk or aco. ». \<m. 

. !*i,7tl-Rock Drilling Machine. John A. I'aehley, Rmierabwrg, Muni IMed April 





l-LHH 1 U • eW«4-4rf.H.f ttwrnlu.., lit. c„n,*.i.,.ali with a .Irlll IMXM ..,!„• • 

'-IV'I' upon a .upporttng-poat. of ■ .prlng.*ctn*ted drlll-atoek mounted In MlJ frani*. 
A clevt* lolcrumed on the frame and conuectcd Id the drill .tuck, mad a lever ftra'l.lled by 
the clerl* and baring ite fulcrum upon th* pivotal point of Ibe lalt«r. .nbNtantially aa 
wMcribad. 

1. In a hand drilling-machine, the combination or a enpportlng-poat, a drlllfrnme ad. 
J unable along IS. boat, a aprlng Impelled drtll-.tocV, a deal, pivoted to the drill frame, a 
lad wlih lb. drlll-atoek, a ml lull .tmddl*d by the 
upon III. pivot af the lall.r, aralcb.t-whwli.il Hi. drill flock, a 
1 to the drill-frame and having an etaetlc arm arranged In tbe patb of 
;«wh*el, and an Inclined eprtng-tmpelled trigger pivoted on aald bracket Arm, 
eubel.ntlally aa described. 

3. Tba combination, with the .upporllngpoat having the drill-frame adjustable thee*. 
opon, of guide, on tba end portion of tba poal, a rack. bar eliding on tba peal In aald 
inula and baring a bifurcated ojler end, a pivot or rulcrum ou tba poal. a -winging and 
leuglhwlae. movable band lartr provided wlib a ton|1ludlnaI alut engaging tba pivot, or 
fulcrum, and pawla on the pu»t .-ngacing ilia eliding rack -bar. .•belaiilially aa deecrlhwd. 

4. In a bawd-drilling machine. Iba combination, wltb a eupportlng-poet baring a lon- 
gitudinal dot, of a drill frame baring In enpportlng bulla adapted to elide In aald alut. a 
pinion meaning wilb a rack on the drill frame, a apnng actnaied drlll-atoek, a lerer fnl- 
i runie-1 on the drill frame, and a c 
etork by a connecting rod. eub 

6. In a band drilling. machine, lb. combination, wltb a ■uppnrtlog.poAt. or a lotigilod- 
i»ally adJn.tablo drlll-rralne, a apring-actuated drill et.icb moving therein and having a 
telenet, and a elevle plrolally renamed on aald frame and connected to the drill elork by 
a pivoted coawectlng-rod, a l«r-r etraddl.d by lb. cl.vi. and having lb- pivot of theclevle, 
and elaallr detent engaging wltb a ralrt.et.and a eprlng-actnated trigger pl.otally mounted 
on tbe bracket arm car rylag Ibe detent, aald trigger being Inclined relatively to and lying 
lu tbe patll of tbe ratchet doling part of it. upward attoVe, .uhataallally a. dawc'lbml. 

So. IM.7»-Artlnflel Hlone tVimncaltloa, lliarlea A. Kbank. I'loladelpbla, Pa , aa. 
aignor of one balf to Jobn YY. Kbank, l entralClty. V.br Kited June 14, Ivi.-.. 
CtaiM A compound of roek aalt. muriatic acid, and aal-emmonlac, mtied wilb a body 
lially In 111. manner and | 
ISM K 1>F SKI'T, 4 lw« 



So. .1M «V»-ne„U:k Oliver - roe by. St. 




Ol 4lw— Tbecvmblnatlon, wltb the fool B. haviog hearing* adapted to eupporl tbe meet 
Bawl boom of a derrick, and having an apertnre In the bottom thereof, of a trwanton extend- 
ing through and fitting within aald eperluroand baring a circumferential groove eatWeH) 
therein above tbe plane of aald bottom, and gib* attached lo aald foot and entering mid 
groove, eiibetaiitiaUy aa and for the pnrpoae herein •pecllle.l. 

Ko.Hw..jr,H-To.d Ilo1d.rfor(lri„d.ton» Jan*** M. Mil*., Ponghkeepeie, S X tt«w 
Feb. 17. 1IKS. 




CltlM— Aa a new article of iiiaauteolnre, the l->ol holder coneleUng or plalea U B. having 
ng anna b b. adapted lo receava a nobler ouoeletltlg of a l>aae, P, pfovlded wltb 
d> d= , for receiving a radiating arm b. and a ecrew oJJ , for faalenlng Ml 
bolder. If, cooal.ting of upper bare, g r, and lower barg-lf, nulled by end 
plo.ee. «. , pi r 01.11, attached to baa. D. a .prlllg.K, a catch M. an. 



John Mi 



North Tarrytown. K. Y. 111-d Hot », 1WII 



I 




I'Lam — In a rock drill, tbe combination, wltb the cylinder, plalon, and piatcin-rod, of a 
cylinder-head cotnpoaedof longitudinal ecctlone prorlde-J wltb reparable lock Joint dericea 
for aeparably nutting the eretaom, and a holder fur auatalnlng tbe .actional bead, and 
prorld-d wltb mean, for detacbably attaching the bewd lo the cylinder, and motion-llmlt- 
Ing device. for .topping the mu'evneal oflbeeeclb.ua longitadlnally of an* another in 
lueklng them together at a predetermined point relatively to each other, together wit' a 
bolder for anatalnlng the eectlonal bead, and provided with meane, eubataollally aa de. 
arrilied, for detacbably attaching tbe bead to the cylinder, at and for' the pnrpoae eet 
rorih. 

No. 3«l,T T ,WKte«m Bock-llrill. Abraham J. Bypber. Iron Mountnio. Mo. riled Aug. 

«, 1887. 




cuia.-l. In a rock-drill, th. combination of . , 
provided with branch paaeage* and a rirtary valve having a cove, of cavity, in the II 
■id., forming the .team cheat, alternately connecting with the branch paaaagee and the el* 
bauat-pipe, aubetantlally aa dewcrlbed. 

2 In a rock-drill, an arm arc u rely attached to the rotary valve. In combination with 
an arc lappet, an arc Up pet block lltting into and forming part of the cylinder and hav- 
ing an arc ahaped lode leoglbwiee or the block, into which tbe arc tappet ia placed, and a 
■MOT wilb Intend incline* or .bool.lere. aubetantlally aa dewcrlbed. 

a. In arock-drlll, the combination of a ralve having a tappet arm .scored thereto, a 
cylinder bating an arc ahaped | 
lappet-ann oil tbe valve, ana) a 
•crlbed. 

«. Id a rock-drill, the combination or a ralve, ncyllndet hating ana 
an are-tappet ralvs-driver. an eihauat chamber or paaaage between the ralv* and cyl 
Inder. and a tappet arm eeture.l to the valve and | 
In a elt.l or recoee In Ibe arc. lappet valve driver, I 

No, SO,7,0-llock Drill. Albert W. Haw and Zacbarlaa W 
eoerk. Malk*. or re Thelciuarken, Norway, riled Aug. 1.1, 1A-7, Pat.nte.1 In 
Aug. I. lit*?. 

t'lam.— I. The meaua fur actuating Ibe valve ol rock-drill*, couelaltag In arranging the 
valve between two pleloua capable of rwdproeatlug In .uilabl* cylinder* provided In tba 
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ealtw-chael. sad from Ike outer end of each of which a naaaag* laada throagb lb* .tufnug' 
hoiee at (lamia of iba main cylinder Into the latur, tka peaaag. from aaak anl.a platan 
cylinder paaelng through the Haw eg luil al Iba oppoall* •«< of tba main cylinder lethal 
al whtrb it i. Ilaalf ilmai-d tba anal paaeage. kf Iba adeaUalon and a iba net of .team 
ar air to am! from tba mala rjllaiier l»loi «rrari(».l l-lw.™ Iba porta or paaeagea leading 
to tbe .aire platen cylinder aud two arparata paaeage, fonnad In lb* rod of Iba mala or 
drllhplatoB, and each earring t(, control Iba aapply and eibauet of Iba .air* plalon cylln- 
dara, all eubatantlally a* ipMlM. 

Cbualracling Iba .lama* hoi- or (laada af tba cylinder of rock-drill* with paaeagea 
through tbam communicating with ejlludar, aod alw wltb ana and of ana ol tka two 




Ik* mala pUloa of tbadrtll. •abetaallnlly aa epeclllad. 

Tba arraagemont of aiacbantan for feeding tka drill forward aa tba work pro(r*aaa>, coo 
elating In mounting on iba pi. ton rod of tba drill a hollo, rifled rod prj.lded wllb a long*. 



tndlnal groate, with which a bolt projecting through tba drill teeing eng.gea, n u Id 
prereat it. rotation an the platon-rod wblla allowing It to reciprocate Ibaraaltb, euch 
rifled rod engaging the hoaa of a crank mounted a j aa to he capable of a circular rocking 
aaueatneal thereon, and apon tba arm of nblcb la pirated a [atwl wbkb engagea a ratchet 
wbeal. lo tba hoaa of wbtcb a toothed wheal la coaoerte J and geara with a pinion flae.1 to 
Ike feed acre*, working tbroagk a onl or nut. carried by Ike elide or eaddleoo wblck the 
wbol* machine l. moaatad, .11 aubataatmlly aa .paclllad 
TKAPB MAM* 

U.SLI-duopowdar. Ammunition end Kiploelre*. I h.rlaa W CurtU. Loadon, Kngland 
Appllcalioe Died Jaly II, 1HSS. l ead alnca won. 

"The woid 'Diamond.' " 
l\«l J- Portland Omeat. Jobu «'. O.ielllog * Company vl.lmlta.il, London, Kngland, and 
Maw Yo.k. H T. Applteallo. Shad Nor. ». IHST. 1«k1 alnca Aug. 13. IKTS. 

• The wor.la -Portland Oetn.al' and lb. rapraaantatlon of tba glob* with an eoaatorhM 
band or Ml, 

IMIV-Jllneral Camaal K.» Valla, < am.nl (».. iHM OK*, Mo. Application nlad 
June at. lima I' aed alnca Jan* I I. IMA. 



WYOMING STONE. 

The following is un enthusiastic account of the Platte Valley 
■tone by Thr hgn, of Saratoga, \V. T. It in one of the many il- 
lustrations of the wonderful stone resources of this country, which 
are aa yet almost untouched : " There is probably no section en- 
shrouded by eastern fog or shone on by western hud in which 
nature ha* deposited more exhaustless or excellent building mater- 
ials than the Valley of the Platte. 

"It is all here — sandstone of variety of beauty, ease of access, 
limitless quantity, and quality unsurpassed ; granite of formation 
wide and deep and unchallenged excellence; timber of hundreds 
of miles in area and growth mature and magnificent, and beds of 
building clay of unexplored depth. 



"He that builds can build as he wills ; be can fashion a mansion 
in the Platte Valley with the same ease and the nominal expeuse 
attending the building of a cabin in other less favored localities. 
Lenviug the timber growth and the brick promise for future 
elaboration Tfie Li/re will deal, in this article, solely with the 
Platte Valley building stone deposits. As almve mentioned, 
these deposits include both sandstone ami granite. The sandstone 
is iu great variety as well as limitless quantity. Red sandstone, 
green sandstone, and sandstone silver-edged are all found, and are 
all ready of utilization. The red sandstone, the same stone which 
in beauty of tint, ease of workmanship and durability of texture 
has made the Rawliua quarries so famous, is probably the greatest 
in the Platte Valley deposit. This stone is found chiefly in the near 
vicinity of the Platte river, usually cropping out of the soil of the 
first and second upland benches. The ledge in which exists the 
great red stone quarries of the future and the Platte Valley is 
situated on the ranch of Wm. H. Cad well, the same splendid area 
of bottoms and uplands within whose limits are the famous Sara- 
toga hot springs. The ledge is apparently limitless in deposit and 
is most excellent in character. In its soft, red hue it is lovely, 
yields readily to the chisel, and after being exposed to the air be- 
comes as hurd as chilled steel, opposing a front at once polished 
and imperishable to the attacks of time and the assaults of wind 
and weather. Within a few steps of the Saratoga Hot Springs 
Hotel, and sheltering the numerous outhouses of that building as 
with a rampart of iron, there rises a bold and jutting ctift of this 
red stone, its massive and weather-beaten front grimly guarding 
untold quarry riches. Two miles east of the town of Saratoga 
there begins an immense deposit of sandstone, green in color. 
This peculiar hue is given the stone by general, closely diffused 
copper stains, the natural color of the stone being a pure clear 
white. In geological formation and character this stone is identi- 
cal with the world famous silver sandstone of Silver Keef, Idaho." 

THE GREAT EXPLOSIVES. 

The composition of some of the modern high explosives is as 
follows: Dynamite— 7o parts of nitro-glycerine and 2.5 of in- 
fusorial earth. Dualine— 80 parts nitro-glycerine anil 20of nitro- 
cellulose or gun cotton. Rciidrock — 40 parts nitro-glycerine, 40 
nitrate of potash or soda, 13 of cellulose and 7 of parafBne. (iiant 
powder — 36 parts of nitro-glycerine, 48 of nitrate of potash or 
soda, 8 of sulphur and 8 of resin or charcoal. Mica powder — 52 
parts nitro-glycerine and 48 of pulverized mica. Tonite— 52A 
parts of gun cotton and 47$ of nitrate of baryta. Blasting gela- 
tine— 82 parts of nitro-glycerine and 8 of gun cotton. Atlas 
powder — 75 parts of nitro-glycerine, 21 of wood fiber, 5 of car- 
bonate ot magnesia and 2 of nitrate of soda. Kackarock — 77.7 
parts of chlorate of potash and 22.3 of nitro benzol. - Et^iiu-rring. 

INYO MARBLE. 

For many years it has been known that California contained 
marble of a very superior quality, but until recently it has been 
almost entirely undeveloped, notwithstanding the fact that this 
State imported large quantities of Italian marble. The Inyo 
quarries have recently passed into the hands of energetic business 
men who are developing their resources. The stone has recently 
been examined by Wm. W. Wilkins, of Proctor, Vermont, who 
pronounces it of a very superior quality, of fine color, nearly 
white and of fine texture. There are other marbles in California 
of different colorings which will in time demand attention. 

"I am raising the rent," was the soliloquy of a seedy man, as 
he took an extra hitch in his suspenders, anil immediately the rent 
went up out of sight under his coat-tails.— BinqtuunUm HrpMir,m k 
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COST OF QUARRYING. 

Mr. Roger Rigly recently read a paper before the Western 
Pennsylvania Mining Institute upon the "Cost of Excavating and 
Handling Rock. Among other things hp ."aid 

The average weight of a cubic yard of sandstone or conglomerate 
in place is given a* 1.8 tons, and of compact granite, gneiss, lime- 
, or marble, two tone, or an average of 1.9 tons, or 4,256 
A cubic yard when broken up ready for removal in- 
i about four-fifths in hulk, and one-fourteenth of a cubic 
yard, or 177 pounds, is u wheelbarrow load. Experience shows 
that with wages at $1 per day of 10 hours, 45 cents per cubic yard 
is sufficient allowance for loosening hard rock. Soft shales and 
allied rocks may he loosned by pick and plow at a cost of 20 cents 
to 30 cento per cubic yard. The quarrying of ordinary hard rock 
requires from \ pound to J pound, and sometimes $ pound, of 
powder per cubic yard. Drilling with a churn driller costs from 
12 to 18 cents per foot of hole bored. Upon these data Mr. 
Rigly estimate* the total cost per cubic yard of rock in place, for 
loosening and removing by wheelbarrow (labor assumed at f 1 per 
day of 10 hours), as follows : When distance removed is 25 feet 
total cost equals $0,537, when 50 feet $0,549, when 100 feet 
$0,573, when 200 feet $.622, when 500 feet $0,768, when 1,000 
feet $1,011, and when 1,800 feet $1,401. This is exclusive of 
contractor's profit 

When labor is $1.25 per day, add 25 per cent to the cost prices 
given; when $1.50 per day, add 50 per cent, and so on. Io 
hauling by cart, the cost of loading, which will be about 8 cents 
per cubic yard of rock in place, and the additional expense of 
maintaining the road, must be added. Allowing, then, 851 pounds 
as a cart load, the total cost per cubic yard is estimated, when 
removed 25 feet, at $05.96, when 50 feet $0,599, when 100 feet 
$0,605, when 200 feet $.617, when 500 feet $0,655, when 1,000 
feet $0,717, and when 1,800 feet $0 940. 



A rich man had a piece of land on which a poor mule 
grazing. "I shall harnesH you," said the man to the mule, "and 
make you plow this land to grow melons on, of which I am 
very fond, while the stalks will supply you with food." 

To which the mule replied : "If I consent to toil on your plan 
you will have all the melons and I will tte worse of! than I am 
now, inasmuch as I will have to eat dry stalks instead of fresh, 
green grass. I'll not do it, sir." 

"How unreasonable you arc," remonstrated the land owner. 
"Your father never had any food but thistles, and yet worked 
sixteen hours a day without grumbling." 

"Alas! that is true," retorted the mule, "but then, you know, 
my 



REV. WHANGDOODLE BAXTER ON ADVERTISING. 
(JV£)Y hearers : At one time your popperlar pasture was a mem- 
J \ * brum ob de press. I was de jerker ob de Arkerdejum 
leber for moah den foah mumfi, durin' de absence ob de 
reg'lar molder ob public 'pinion on a drunk, so when I talks ter 
yer about advertisin' I knows what I'm talking erbout 

De merchant what says he haint got no use for de press ain't 
got sense ernuff to be an idjot Hits puffs in de papers what helps 
lots of merchants ter raise de wind. 

When I was kernected wid journalism I notised a remark iu de 
paper ob an old German journalist by de name ob Karl Pretxel, 
what struck me as being mightily ter de pint 

He wrote: "Dot pishnesa man dot don't shduck his adfertise- 
ment his town paper into, vas no more use as a girl mitout some 
puatlea." 

Luff me tole ye somefins. An inch ad in a newspaper does more 
good den two on a tree or a fence. You shud holler loud when 
you hollers. De world am too busy ter heah whispers. If yer 
wants tor add ter yer bisneas— Advertise. Dat am de shorest way 
ter add. De right kind ob eyes for business men am advertize. 
Ileah ! heah ! Does yer heah me ? 

De poick hab said: "O, solertood, whar am de charms dat 
sages hah seen in dy face?" Huh! Why didn't he ask at de 
shop ob de man who don't advertise? Dar's enuff solertood dar. 
de Lawd knows. 

I oncet heered a man say : "Hit's all humbug ter talk ter me 
'bout advertisin'. I spent more den forty dollars las' yeah in 
advertisin', and in Jane wary I was done sold out by de sheriff. 
Dat money was wasted, ebery cent ob it" 

"What paper did yer put yer advertisin' in f I axed. 

"I didn't put hit in no paper. I jess had my advertisement 
painted on de fence boards," 

Dat's jcas what I thunk. De kiud ob advertisin' what counts 
mus' lie iu newspapers. When you has got yer advertisement in 
a good paper, keep it dar for deff, and takin' yer ad outer de 
paper am counted as positive evidence ob goin' outer bizness. 

IV man who doe* suit advertise, 

He shows as much (food sense 
As de man who puts on his Sunday pants 

Ter climb de barbed wire fence. 

Yes, bredderen, de business mnu wid no advertisement in tie 
paper reminds me mightily of de bumble bee widout any stinger, 
lie am only half fixed ter transac bizness. 

While de quire sings, "Kound de Loud Trumpet," Uncle M 

or some udder reliable niggah will please pans de bat and rake in 
a few.subscripsbuns for dis suffering ex-ji 
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The work* mentioned Iwlow are of <*pccutl 



CONTRACT NEWS. 

interest to the trades represented by ttils journal, 
contain stoue. 



The structures are of stone, or they 



LOCATION. 



New York, N. Y. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York 
New Ycrk 
New York 
Chicago 
( 'hicngo 
( 'Incite 
Chicago 
( 'hicago 
Chicago 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Worlhington, Mlon. 
Glenj Fall*, N. Y. 
Kt. Ann, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augiiata, Ga. 
Ccdartown,Ga. 
New Grlcana, La. 
Caiuden, K. Ca. 
Bclair. M.l. 
Fordycc, Ark. 
Bimiinghan, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
B alon, Mam. 
I/raven worth, Kana. 
Ncsa < 'itv, Kan. 
Mt. Sterling, Kv. 
St. Paul, Miun. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Eaat Saginaw, Mich. 
Toledo, O. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Paaadcna, Cal. 
New York City 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Now York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York < ily. 
New York City. 
New York < ity. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Albany, N. Y. 
\*m Angclcx, Cal. 
Loa Angelca, Cal. 
Loa Angle*. Cal. 
Imh Augelea, Cal. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hudson, Mam. 
Button, Mm. 
B<nU>n, Mm. 
Dayton, (). 
Alexandria, Ky. 
Ho-t.n, Ma*K. 
Kaat Saginaw, Mich 
Pululh, Minn. 
Superior, Wia. 
Toronto, Can. 



Philip Hraender 

N. Y. IloracopathicCollegc 

Fred Bohra 

Harry Graham 

F. Yoat 

W. Broadbclt 

I'. Bvau 

P. Byan 

Jamca II. Bice 

Tho*. Barker 

W. It Martin 

Meaar.'. Maxwell Bros. 
Mrs. A I itv M. Kirbv 
84. John's College Corporation 
Tho*. Bice 

St. Patrick Choreh Society 

District No. 6 

Glens Fall* Insurance Co. 

Preahyterian* 

The City 

Second Bnptlat Church Society 
The City 

Miller A. Wright 
Knight* of Pythiaa 
Orpheus Sx-ietv 
Second National Bank 
The City 
Catholic 
Company 
The City" 

Alexander Caldwell 
The New County Bank 
The City 

A. H. Mayall 
The City 

The City 
The City 

B. William* 

E. F.Jonea 
A. A Tecta 
Sain'l Watkiim 
H. Touluiin 
Mahon A Coyne 
Ixmis Spitz 

S. Potlier A Co. 
M. Hchlanaky 
Geo. Krilman 

F. vrlyn Smith 
Kmil Boemrrt 
August Invest re 
Prr»byU'riiinH 
John Berry 
Align*! Wendell 
S. S. Flovd 

K. W. Klthiek 
John Knmt 
Fiuuniicl Scli.Kd 
Mr. Livingstone 



Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
Fred. F.aton 
J. D. My ana 
Alex. Kinney 

International Tile Co. 

K C. Witum 

C. 11. Collina 

T. H. (Iiamberlin 

W. H. CampficM 

K. P. Jonc* 

K. J. Barney 



Frank Wennetuer 
G. Kciater 
James Barrett 
C. C. Puck 
Andrew Spcnoe 
Archiltct riiirne 
Architect Bumc 
Architect Bumc 
T. V. Wadakier 
J. A. Huber 
C. A. Weary 
P. W. Biicl'il 
I W. L. Carroll 
W. L. Carroll 
P. C. Kelly 
S, Harrison 
M. II. Hubbnrd 
C. A. Sbepani 



Isaac Baringc 
The City 
I The City 
Hoard of Trade 



Mayor 

Bishop O' Sullivan 
W. T. Chandler 
Wait A Cutter 



James A. Baaaell 

Architect Coihead 

Hcaa A Baaeman 

George Edbrookc, Chicago 

H (i. FalliaA Co. 

Thoa. Nixon 

II. Bidgway 

K. Smith 

J. A. Webster 

J. A. Webaler 

II. Touliuin 

Wm. Gran I 

M. A. Morris 

J. M. Dunn 
, F. Wandelt 
I A. B. OgilenA Son 

G. B. I'elhnm 

K. Wenz 

Bcntz A l.i nee 

.Inn. T. ]>»ng 

FlamleraA Zimmerman 
I.. Klinkcrfucs 

Fred Banmin 

F. II. Townaend 

I.. Klinkerfuea 

Fred Ahlsrhlagrr 
FuM & Budolph 

Jchn Duncan 

W. B Cowlc* 

J. N. Preston A Son 



Gibaon, Dorn A 
W, A. Spalding 
A. B, Wtiite 
Wm Danmar 
J. G. Glover 
S. S. W.aaleock 



S. S. Benian 

A. Druiding. Chicago 

Gitiaon. Allen «V Savage 



aTKii.-rt-Rt: 



Flat building 

r. 1 1 [r^r 

Two Plata 
Two Flata 

Two Beaidencea 
Flat building 
Flat building 
Flat buildings 
Residence 

Store and Flat 

Flat 

Flat 

Residences 

Flat 

Church 

Flat 

Church 

School-house 

Office bnilding 

Church 

Stone Wall 

Church 

Bridge 



Hall 



Palmer A Hull 
Palmer A Hall 



Bank Building 
School 
Church 
Hotel 

Court-house 
Business Block 
Stone Bank building 
School 

Store Building 
Court-honac 
Building 
Library building 
Hall 

Off. e building 

Storage-house 

Residence 

Flat 

Fists 

Flat 

Flat 

Factory 

Factory 

Six Flit* 

Five Flats 

Four Tenemenla house* 
Flat 

Stone church 
Block 

Store A Flat 
Residence 
Sinre A Flat 
Store Flat 
School-house 
Residence 
Beaidence 
Flat 

Building 
(►flic*- building 
Business Blia-k 
Business Block 
Block 
Block 

Flat and Store 

Dwelling 

Beaidence 

Residence 

Block 

Beaidence 

Church 

Tenement Houses 
Olliiv Building 
School-house 
School. houM- 
Building 



75,000 
!»5,000 

:)o,ooo 

3«V,0O0 

:«5,00o 

. r )2,000 
'26.000 
dM.OUO 
10,000 

10,000 

15,000 
lS.OOU 

•Jo,ooo 

2U,000 
200 ( 000 
10,000 

00. 000 
20.000 
X'.,0OO 

:«>,ooo 

12,1)00 
N0,(IO0 
100,000 
15.000 

150,000 

1 11,01 HI 
iKl.laiO 
15,000 

50,IM>O 
200.000 
40,01 » I 
12,000 

il.lMMI 

30,000 
.10,000 
22.-.,0OO 
40,000 
20,'KW 
S0.IKN) 
2.'),Ual 
11,000 

in.ooo 

52.000 
22,000 
2.V0O0 
I2.INNI 

p.t.iioo 

120.IMIO 
70,1100 
50,000 
IS,(KK» 
HO.000 
70,000 

:to,i>oo 

12,00(1 

* i.ooo 

IO.IHIO 
15.000 
11,000 
10,000 
20,000 

1. -W.000 
40,000 
2o,(aio 
40,<aa) 
22,-VNI 
Iti.OOO 
25,000 

10,000 

I0.0CH1 
lO.IHHt 
OO.IKHI 

i<,om> 
Kai.noo 
225,oia) 

:hi,<n)h 

25.000 
200,000 
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LOCATION. 



Worth iiiL-t. Minn. 
Pittsburg, IV 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Springfield, O. 
Staunton. Va. 
Pittsburgh. Fa. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mi. li. 
Alleghany City. I',.. 
Cincinnati. O. 
Kau Claire, Wis 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hartford, ( onn. 
Si. Paul, Minn. 
Rntlnml. Vt 
Binghauiton, N. Y. 
Patterson, N. J. 
East Boston, Maw. 
( iinaha, Neb. 
Maiden, Mas*. 
Togus, Me. 
Boston. Mas*. 

Eraaerttle. ImL 

I.inmln, Neb. 
(atskill, N- Y. 
Spokane Falls. W. T. 
Atlanta. I la. 
Baltimore, M<1. 
Franklin, La, 
l,om*ville, Ky. 
Cambridge. Mass 
Mexico. Mcx. 
New York < ity 
IMroti, Mich." 
lV1rt.it, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 

New Britain, Goon. 
Litchfield, I V.nn. 
I 'anbury, Conn. 
W hinted. Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 

< 'amilcii, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Auburn, Ala. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 

Washington I). C. 
Washington, I>. C. 
Washington, D ( 
Washington, l>. 0. 
Washington, 1>. C. 
Winona, Mum. 
Blowing Bock, N. C. 

< ireenshoro, N. C. 

Raleigh, N.C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Anderson. S. C. 
Aiken, S. C. 
( 'Iwittnuooifa, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Findlav, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

( Im ago. 111. 
( hicrigo, 111. 
Applctnn, Wis. 
Anderson. S. C. 
Mc.Mimivillc. lire. 
Herington, Kan. 

Detroit, Mich. 

PaUaiaoti, N. J. 

Augusta, li a. 
Dallas Tex. 
Waynesboro, Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Slarkvill.-. Mi». 
I hieago, III. 
Chicago. 111. 
Chicago, III. 
Ch icago, 111. 
Chicago, III. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



The City 

Arch-st M. K, Church 
Y. M. C A. 
Knight* «l Pvlhias 
Y. M. C. A. 
M asuns 

(ilobc Tobacco Co. 
Kiefer A Slifel 
A. M*»r>*»iut*r 

liotchkbnA Smith M fg. Co. 
J. A. Harbaugh 
Andrcw Henblein 



Rratni Bon 
James I 'til 

Trinity Baptist Church 
Iiniuanuel Aw n for Works of Mercy 
The City 
The Citv 
The Cit'y 

Busine .; Mens Building .Wn 
W.J.AM. K. Turner 

J. l>. 



Bagby A Biv 
John'B. Lvoi 



vers 

. on 
Caroline Raup 
P. ft Rindge 
Vera Crux Railroad 
Nichols* llenrv 
tainl S nttcn A Co. 
Ilcaman Rochiu 
K ft lioodetl 
Oiovani Plata 

Gen B. Sherman 
M. II Tanner 
t '. I 'owlet A Co. 
The Citv 

1'ioneer Iron AM'g'f. Co. 
Agriculture & Mechanical College 
Baptists: 

Church of the Corrnant 

Mrs, M. A. Casey 

Baltimore A Potomac H. B. Co. 

S. 1). Newton 

W. C. Hill 

I*. J. Lockwood 

Fanner's Alliance 

Ahrrnathv Br<«. 

Bichi i\& I)amiilcR.H.Cfc 



Masons 

Aiken Co. loan A Savings Bank 
The Messrs. Lamar 
T. L Herbert 

I. Loveiithal 
A. I. Davis 

Andrew Knox 

I'eler.1. Hurler 
L. W. Pierce 

Anderson Hotel Co. 
The C iiv 
The t iiv 

Michigan Sail Aat'n 
Win. K. Bremkanip 
TheCity 
I Irani A Chilton 
Stock Company 
Ueo. McKendree. 
Kev. Mr. Latinmrc 
Janus McDunoiigh 
J.M. VanOsdclAC 

II. Kntschmer 
J M. Bael 

K. Lund in 
li. Knsign 
A W. A-kwith 
T. II. Bobbin- 
John Fisher 



Board of Education 

J. 1*. Bailey 
P. Fisk 



T. E. Burke 
Scott A Co. 
C M. Bartbergrr 
li. A. A. Brink 

S. Munsch 
J. Bachmever 
J. M. Dohe'rtv 
Areh l Patch' 

T. I. Lncey A Son 

F.Wm. Bumpf 
Areh't Silloway 
John Latimer 



iAingfellow A Harlow 

BeiiF Bros. 
J. Tyler 

Allen A Kenway, Beaton 



C. C Churchill 
Scott A Co. 
Scott A Co. 
Scott A Co. 

Robt W. Hill 
Joseph A- Jackson 
RobU W. Hill 



F. M. Scott 



Dr. Everett 
s. J. Montague 



<i<si. Hum 
S. Munx-h 

Jnliaa Quail 
II. B. Seeley 
A. W. Patton 



srnccTriiF- 



School-house 

Church 

Building 

Hall 

Building 

Temple 

Foundry 

Factory 

Building 

Factory 

Refrigerator Factory 
Businow Block and Hall 
Store and flat 
Store and flat 
Bridge 

Office building 

Flat 

Church 

Hospital 

School-house 

Hall 

( ity Hull 
OiM-ra-h'.u«e 
Art liallery 
Armory 
Store and Flat 
Hotel 

Warehouse 

Sugar Factory 

Residence 

School 

Bridge 

Stable 

Block 



Residence 

Residence 

Courthouse 

Residence 

Resilience 

Factorv 

Jail 

Rolling Mill 

Assembly Hall 

Church 

Tower 

Residence 

Freight Depot 

Building 

Building 

Residence 

Fatten 

Hotel ' 

Depot 

Hotel 

Factor* 

Hall 

Office and bank building 
Stone Block 
Residence 

BuTihessTlock 
Store and flat 
Factory 
Build nv 



P. Casey 

Henry Hildinger 
K. (iallauner 
S. Linderoth 
J. Tyler 
S. K. Maxon 
D. F. Thomas 
Amxi Hill 



Hotel. 
Courthouse 
Schisd-hoiise 
Warehouse 

Stare awl flat 
Bridge 

Store building 

Hole! 

Bridge 

( hunh 

Flats 

Fnctorv 

Flat ' 

Residence 

Flat 

ReaUennt 

Residence 
Flat 



$ 20,000 
3-5,000 
00,000 

2.1,000 

20.000 
lAO.OOO 
0,000 
40,000 
11,000 

II, 000 
10,000 

S,(KH) 
12,000 
7J.IX Mi 

ItyOOO 
:to,ooo 

2A.000 
12,000 
fi0,(XHl 
40,0(10 
10,000 
175,000 
lo0,000 
10,000 
20,000 
40,000 
200,000 
20,000 
1,000,000 
10,000 

Kio.000 
loo.OOO 
I K.0O0 
20,000 
1.1,000 

ir.,000 
22,000 
20,000 

10,000 

14,000 

18,600 
lOyOW 

III, 

22,ftOO 
I .",,000 
12,000 

0,1 00 
1.1,000 

0.IHKI 
I I K I.I H W 
2--.,000 

:<i i,ooo 
loii,o«o 

1.1,000 



HI.IMMI 
IW.OOO 
lf.,000 
10,1100 
u:,.imiii 

No.lMlO 

I'l, 

4.1.000 
12,0110 
11,000 

lii.ooo 

100,000 

I. 1,000 

lii.ooo 

14.000 

II. 000 
•Jll III III 
in r 

1, III. Ill 
•I 111.11 

10,01 III 
10,1100 
10,000 
10,000 
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PRIC E CURR ENT. 

8q ft 

Sidewalk*-. .....l.Hc 

[1IOM, plain , „. S() C 



N*W TM» ( , 

Wyoming Veil 
BLUE FLAUrifoNE 



BLUESTONE. 
Lonl 4 Gri.woW. Chicago > 



. r, Goodyear'*, Cayuga (_•«., N. Y.l 
Price* f o. b. Atwater. mil. V, B. II. and Cayuun Lai 



U, G. Berger. 



■flUh and Wney Flag. 

V. 3 and 4- ft *l*o , 

A and 6 ' * 
Spile Flagging. 

1 and JVft. *iea .... 

4 

A and. 



ke. 

Sq. ft. 

Be 

He 



» 

6 and ; 



Solid Bock, per cable I 
Flalforai*, tin. (kick. 



... lit 

-...10c 

lie 

VIC 

IN f«. 

Ityc 

Vic 

-1Bc 

30c 

rialfornii containing mon£tlMili 00 *,| it, price* glial, on 
application. For platform* more lima -I In. IMck. add fx 
par lack for etory tech orer 4 incbe* up to 8 Inch..; cer « 
inch** tlilrk price* gtrau on application- Special advantage 
for furnl.heiag large platform*. 

For planing and lolnting, par *q. ft .. >l« 

For plank g, Jointing and beading, par «q. ft 30c 



Lnea than 2o eq,. ft 

aft and lara than VI au . 
40 •• 30 ' ' 

611 " 6* 



[Foraat City Sinn. Oo., Ctoe.laod, O , ] 



EUCLID BIO 

No. 1. Promlaacon* block-,...,.... .. 

No. t. Protnteacou* block „ 

Croaewalk Mooa, broliaii lo *l»e bat not Jointed, 



omtar atow. * lusincbw. ...... 

Kl.cjring^ 

4 to ft Inch** thick, natnrnl tod, ana alee note* 12ft 
EUCLID MLI.E AND CX)LIIHB1A fUNIMTONI^- 

I In. Ihlck 



(11 ft. 

_.4oc 

SI 

4 to 8 

20 

110 

Stip ft. 

long lac 



BBOWNETOK*- 
Oblo-No. I Piamlecueu* block*.. 

No. 2 

Aehland W...-Promlecno 
Connaatlcot— No 1 " 
No 1 •■ 
COLOMBIA Bll'KnAKDoTOK 



(tu. I. Proulaeolla block* 

No. J. •• ■• 

No 1 . Monument Baara, broke 

No. 1. 

Engine bad*, broken to at**, ,.. 
Ferrb or Wall 8uix, par t 
SHODDY STONE— 



_.K>c 
...llic 
...lie 
...He 
..1st 
n. ft 
...60c 
.. 

. ft* 

._W)C 
...Sic 



Co. ft. 
*• 

-*c 

IV 

T.".40 



1" 



iEj Railroad Co. 



York. 



Prooilecn-.u. pjlt.^.. 
Special e1xe*, par cubic toot... 

north river blukbTuse— 

llJaiua Rlueaton* Co 

rl.eglng. 
Hoagh Flag, promlamoua aix*« 

Smooth " " •• . 

X and t « Smooth Hag. \% In. and orer 

S " a.* " under IU in. tblc>k... 

S '• »« " 1H to. andoior ,. 

Can*. Pool Flag, 2 to 2.* In . aquar*. H In, orer. 



it to :i.g ■ 
•Ion, I to 



4 It. Buufl. ■'. 

wlda. 

4 ft . tliiKmlh dinaanaioo 
and orar «lda. wlda. 
4 and 4 6 In- amoolhttl 
4 ft. H, T. Corporation, Jolntad, .'. In. . 
• ft. ' "3 in,,, 

o and 4 * nanootk Flag, i In. and ot.r 

Aaodf.t " •• onJftiln 

(landf, f, •• •• 2 In. aod o«er 1 
Gnudbli '• " ...I.Tjia 



- J5CC 

.... (O 



JrT^r 



1 wader 1 ,n. 1! ft. 
1*. in. nVQ4 om.,, 



Wall »!.», J to I1>, In. thick, I to I « in. aquar. 

Wall Btooa i t.. s'-i •• r> to r> « 

Anr "f tl>» «bo.a Flag orjarad :i lorbaa tblck, or aa -tra ra^ 
qnirMBaoti aato wldlbt. aubjftt to.pof lal prlcy. 
Lnrgp Flng 

A ft. Uitfi, i J to 6 ft. wlda _ _ | ti 

7 ft. to 7 6, it to Sit •• V4 

H fl. <o» *, I 4 tofi ft, •' r , 

Tha abera to ba 2% Inchaa thick. 

Proatlacnona Large Flag. 

30 to Ml ft.Sln. thick » 

so w w • • "as 

TUto *0 •• M 

KOtn 100 " ZZZ'.'.'.....', 78 

Dlmattalona botb waraadd IV par cant. Eitra width and 
Uklcknoaa at apaclal price*. 
For planing add tl cent*. 
For robbing ail,l U canta. 
Window fill, and Lllltrla. 

.1 » h la. qaarr; cm _ oj 

4 » » in. •• " 



&< »in. " " 

*; In, aUowanca In thic 
Door &IIU. 
A i 12m. I«narra cofl 
S i 11 In, '• •• ', 
A i IS In. •• " ) 
8 to 10 ft. long, add 10 eta. par foot 



eu. par In. In width 



I'nrb, DuarrjrCut, 
Thin liatdan 



Cnrli.. 



uod.M id. thick . 



Out 
mm. I 
li .. 

It •' andariln. 

14 '• 4 In. „ _. 

la ' • bar'd, iinilar JVJ. S ft. and orar, loog_ 

1« in. Carb, 3', to t, 4 n. ami ow. long 

1« • ' *' 4 to 4, 4 ft. 

JD '• 4 In. thick 

a> •• hi. " _ ; » 

14 in. Cornara. par aat » .VP 

r , . " H 50 

Special prlcea glien on all aifd and jointed carb, according 
to raqairamenta. 



(latter and C 
U la. gait 
12 In. 
)* la. " 
II I 



jlo ... 



o a^, In. a ft. and over, 
n, 2ft and over, long. 

1 6 la Belgian Bridge, 4 In. thick 

HO In, " •• 4 In thick _., 

*4lo. '• •• 4lo4'/,!n 

^4 in. h to a io 

•it In " " 7 to 8 In ._ 

19 In. Bridge Flag .Mote, .IV; In 

*la. • 3U|n , 

*4ln. •' •• •• tin 

In Coping, I to a In 




1 1 
It 



to a in 

«S and nnder In.... 

H 1 >,to4lll 

it', In 4 In.. 



o».r 4ia, 
r 4 In. 



.... 2* 
•J*J 
40 
41 

la per in. in 
price will b- 



3caalap*rln. In width. 



no in 
width 
glean. 
Wb*n ot 
Htepa. 

« i in In. pronilacuoua 1 
Till 

» X 12 •' •• •• •• 70 

7 a 14 " " •' " 7n 

»iu • •• „;".;;;.;; 75 

* ft and up to 10 ft. long, add 10 rent, pi r foul. 
Ruck. 

Promlecuona Bock, per la. In thlrkucaa « 

Diio«a.ton Hock, per In In Ihkkti'M 11 

DIBixulou Bock, orrr IS in. thick, au^or! to .pec. 

All rock orarvSioperflclnlfl. la ..tone, Htolsln. thick, 

eea plalf raia. 
For planed Rock, add 35 rente 
Platform*, 4 Incbea Thick 

IIlld*r JO feet Jo 

211 Irct and ao H er a« (eal ;|i 

x.\ •• so •• ' «n 

Ml •• •• on •• „ m 

oo •• •• 70 •• _ e.', 

To •• • Hl> •- „ 7* 

80 • • • ■ M • ■ „ . nr. 

»» " " 10» " „ 1 20 

Orer 10* feet, •uhject to *poclal price 
Ab,,<>, if din*an*ton both wa|., a<lil I" per cant. 
For In add 10 CU. 

" 6 to 

"7 " :» 

•• S " 4U 

•• •* •• » 

•• 10 " «6 

•" 12 " l'» 
For planing add '^3 oonta par anperllclaJ fool. 
For nibbing add cent* par *uperfl>ial loot, 
For planing both (Ida* add SO cent* per .0|~rlWal foot. 
Bnlibed Mill*. 

4»8 lu ( J 

lx* In _ _ 5n 

ftsv in 



5»r.Mii , 



Bobbed* ! 



; In allowauee la thickoraa. 
I Lintel*. 

SH lot x 10' j la. nnder 8 ft 

> fl. and under In ft. 

4 Id. x lSin 
Btibba.1 I'orli. 



in. under nit. lu l*ii)eth, 



2' j * H In promlacaoa* length* , , 

SHxloln. •• •■ ' 

■1 In. and nuderaj, ■ 12in. protul*. laaglli 

12 In. Carb, oelectail for lintel*, J 1 ^ io 4 In , , , , 

11 •• : ii» 

Rubbed Mautel*. 

4 I 10 lu 

I * Win , 1... 

4 till" _ 

Dlniccalnn length* with lieaii*. meaaure bead* 
Robbed lleartb* 

:u„ ay, la. long. 1.4 to 1.8 in wide 

Uier a.« t > I ti in long. 1.4 lo 2 fl wide 

'•4f.|o»6 •• 1.1 !„ • 9 In aide 

.. n to «« •• 1.1 to a ft. wi.u 

•• ft f, *QJ under » fl long, t lo4 fl. wide 

Robbed end Jointed Tlle.-llox.l, 
lluiler ." ; lo. thick, 12 lo 3d In. 1 

Uriel It... 

Half tile roomed a* who]*, 
Wbro tile i* Sued to plan wllb % tile 
price given. 

Rubbed aod Planed Flag—rojoinled. 
9 ft and 1 ft . 'V 1 n . IMC in. and < 

4 ft. and I fl 6 In., 2 ft wUr and 1 

5 <• 6 ■ • li • • I • • 
ft •• (I " « •• J ■• 



Any of Iheebote Aag ordi 
meat a* to width, vabjecl to ipei 
Planed and A a ad Header*. 

4 to 12 In. thUk, with head* 
•abject to »pectnl price. 

PUtforuia, Htepa, Aabler and 
halldlogi, *porlal prlcea gifaa. 
leiuetarj and Hitching 

All 



ad a In. tbick, or extra reqaire- 
iperial pric*. 



cut on one 1 
all kind* of 



gtreo. 

Special 
beam 
eeltlng. 



nouldcd work, •paclal prlcea 

id bed*, pier cap*, boad .ton* 
rough or finuhed. 



it epplication. 
r BHOWNSTONE. 
ILord .* Grl.wc " 
[All quotation* f.o, b, quarry, 



.■1,1. 



OarbondaJe, light 

«• dark ... 
Haaimrlitowu 




OUK' BROWNHTONJC— 



"Oc. f. o. b. quarry 

»ft •< 

- 45 •• •• 
100 •• 
1181 



Co. ft 

4»c 

4.V 



10 onu par 



Killbuck 

Oeou 

No. 1 Proniiaucileua I 
No. 2. " 
flop, oritercd to din 
extra 

Window Cap* and .Vila, broken and *plit lo aixe, 76 cole 
per coble foot. 
OOXNKCTICIT BROWKHTUNC— 

iMiddlracx tjuarry Co., Portland I 

Ca ft. 

Biocka, promlecQonft .ixea $ aft 

Block*, No. a promlMoon* slxea , nS 

BM. Poata, Liotel.elc, No. 2 uudrrl', ca. ft- lo 

dimension* . AT* 

Block*, Poata, Lintel*, etc , No. i, lfi and auder 30 

CU. ft. to diweneioo* . 90 

Block*, Poet*, L>nt*U. etc., F*o. and under 40 
cu. fl. to dlroeoftlou* K, 

Block., Po.t, Uole]., -V , No. 2, 40ca. It. and oxer, 
price to be agreed upon 

Hoperllc4al 

Di«ir ailla under S ft. wide, 8 In. thick, on* edge a* 

der 7 ft loug, promteeaou* *i*<w CI 

Platform., Oorolce, etc , 7 to • In. thick, 'Id dec |« 

.uperllclal feet , aS 

Plallortn, Cornice, etc , 18 and under 24 nlperfkinl ft. 1 OU 
„lc , 24 " •• S2 •• ft. 1 II 

" " elc. 32 anperllclal leel and orer, 

price to be agreed upon 

Area A.liUt, under 4 In. thick... _ 80 

Flag _ ail 

Window alull, promleriiou* .ire* _. 40 

Lla-ei. 

Watar Table, 7 lo 8 in equate, promlacnon* length* 10 
Alee Step*. 1ft to II la, wide, noder 4 ft. long, 

pnimiacuou. length* , 50 

Coping, 12117 pronii-citou* length* A3 

otep*. Lintel*, etc., 14 and under I* in. wide, 8 In. 

thick, and under 7 ft long , x r , 

gup*, LlnleU, etc., 14 and under 18 in. wide, »ln. 

thick. 7 and under H ft. long „ 96 

Step*. Lintel*, etc., 14 and nuder 1ft lu, wide. Sin. 

thick, « and under 10 fl. loug _ 1 CO 

Step*, Lintel* etc , 10 ft loug and orer, prior to be 



Moaomeatal Stone, under lu ca. ft ,., 

' • • ' l'> and under 80 cu. ft 

" 20 ca. It. and orer, price l 
agreed il|ion. 

Monnmentel utone. 8 lo 12 In. thick, rharged 12 in. 

Socket*, and.r I) in. wide, and under M In. thlek 30 

" under 14 la. able, and tinder 1*1 in thick . 68 

Dlacoant ft per cent. : caah or approved Nolaa, at two 



'Lord . 

Sew Hriiiiawlck brown 

Buena Ylela 

Ohio 

Long meadow, brown 



. Cbieago.) 




GRANITE. 

(Lonl A liri*wold. Chicago.) 



..BOO 



Penuaylranla. 



GREEN STONE. 

'.Lord A liltfwold, Chicago,) 

LIME, CEMENT. ETC. 
InJU 




llndUna|e>lM Lime Aucocietlon. I 
HnullnKton lime la bulk, per bu.b.1 of 70 lb»... 

" " new bart-.]. |,er barrel „.., 

Newark ptaater parle, or atuc co, •■ '■ 

Michigan 

Litolirillo cewt.Dt, " ,,,, 

In paper aacka. per aack 

I'orltalid " Imported, •• barrel 

While aand. I New Otlean*) " •• _ 

Plaatering hair, waabed, In I bii.bel paper., |ier baahel 

'• limed. •• I •• • 

File brick Se.ago per fT» ., 

* * ' ' Aetna .... 

" " M'.oletnma " 

'• •• We*l Virginia" •• 

Orouud Arc cl*y. beet, |*t bnehel 



2 £> 
1 SO 
JO 
375 
.1 OO 
ao 
.15 



■•J 

n 



™" i p ■ i - i •■ ■ i • 
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STONE. 



Vitrified eewer pipe .., .. M per cent 

flue ripe for rhlMeyo - - 2» " *• 

r* Ml Chiaaoi.y Top... 36 

[Erie l.l«i.nnd tenant <V, Erie, Pa.1 
lr.1 quality £oond Hw 



K>ka. Bedford 

<a»Uile, MT , 

Mi* 

IMItle Bowllnf Green 
Xr1..iuli 

lireft.in 



(M a¥J!K3?c&». ) 

*V f. » J 



< u fi. 

Ii <|ilarr_a 



!J a.iKF.SIAS- 

(J. A . flreen. Stone Oily Iowa > 
I'liueueioaSloue — crirel Qiullir of ill ordinary alaea 1 
and orer, roer cubic foot I 



If lachaa I 

11 to 12 tarhea, par luperAdal tooL. . 
StolO •• •• •' 
7to* " " " 

6 IkW, per euperncle! I 



[Big ttlHlf.Cfc.lWf eTawfl. 1*81.1 
Pricre i.n >.nii »t quarry, the buyer paying fielghla. 







Jointed and 


Roagh. 


MM 


« oil 






Until iil*:*-l 


10c 


IV 


30c 


ll,c 


81c 




17* 


Ke 




IDC 


Me 


3QB 




£•*. 


4|c 


24e 




Me 


me 


.V 


Oc 


2*c 


Me 


43* 


10c 


:wk 


11: 


23c 


(Or 


4 V 



S-lnrh .... . 

• " 

6 " 

« " ..... .. 

t *« 

t " .. 

t " i...ir 

M " 

11 •• 



2c .lira when '»itr 14 fevt l-me; oi !u ..fliiale.. than. '2 feet 




6-cal Face. 
In Boii^h Seal F.dgca. 



*cbi Face 
10-oal Kdgae. 



Vaalt coaere— . I.er 
7 In > Inchea tbl 

6 In 7 " < 



iquare foot.. 



.1 .» 



Flagging SIobo— .Ordinary aire ) 
b Inchee thick, per enuare lUii.. 



Pooling Htone. 

Diai.r.a:"n.. j:-r . nl.U ynnl 



I 17 

13 
Hi 



yard 1 3 JO 

per cubic yard _ „„ „„ A 7ft 



... HI I, 



>..- 

ii n. 



Babble or Building Stone. 
Common Rabbi., P»r 100 lb. 

•' 100 •• ... 



100 



.. 2 80 



Drilled BubbU, 
Street ('roaainge. 

5 to 4 Inch™, per eaper*rlal font _.....„. t 15 

tarbtng, fi to n Inch*, thick, per eaperflical ft. ... 15 
Pot and Rubbed Stone—; Fiol.bed Btmdy Ink] In their 
place. I 

A.bl.r. pereo.. ft meeeurlug ell that eh.iw.. . I On 

Baee . „ _ 70 

Cbnier Block. 
Platfurroa. per enperlVdal ft»i 10 

Eatlttietee for Sblpau.nl. 

The following ealiaintea will gire partlre not acquainted 
with lb* •ton. bit.liieaa an lilra of lb. proximate amount of 
l be dlflVr.nl kind, of stun. Leeeeeary to roualttule near load ' 
•.Ighlnir il,«K>lb».: 

ficaMc yd». or Ilia :able fn>t hlm.ii.lon Sloa. 
SSI to IKK) n|>crfirlal frat fluirlnK 3 lucbM thl 
MUM ,r 4 ■• 



lk Inch*, tblck or o».r ™ 

I rr.mil.r aiara, c" 1 70 ft _ to* 

Sa.i lal «!»«• „„-.... :Bc 

Block ■>•■"» !oaa lb. I.' la. tblck at PIa((lsf Prlc 
Hrtdf. ntono. Ton of k.COU Iba. 
rtnt clM. draaaad „ rs !6 

' < and mn I , - 1 tt 

HaWHld-claaa _ 100 

loping. 1-1" "''fk alldorrr „..„..._.» 14 

" lr*» tban 12 In. tblck at rlag/lox nrlraa. 

Building atoM. Ton of 2.0IC ff« 

Klorap. ... ......„„.,..,_ _ _„ «D SA 

llrdluary Hanbk. 40 

Rang- Hubclo [aataet) I 00 

Scrap nagging „ _ „ 1 00 

Bang, atona « to 10 In. tblck, ri to 1(1 la. wida.lAr tin. ft. 
Jail htone. rWat llanin.n*d. 

o lucb, w aid. dun. I _....__._„ Me 

b.»tb .Id™ .Ircaant 4*c 

7 Inch, on. rid. dnaaad He 

boll, tli- dr«a«sl^ 60 

A-liicb. on. .Id. dnaaed _-.Mc 



lK>th alik-a .lr..«.J 



»•«•«•», on.al.lc <\rwi _ 

botb aiib^ dr.a.»^l 

flo>>r Bill, and St.pa 
fe-lnch. per cap. foot In rongb 



..-4»c 



...B, ft.tOx 

... " Me 



Ordinary dr.... n-ct»t *dg.. 4 rut fac* .. 

Kilra dr.ta, » . at edge, ii cat face _„_ 



ft 

>tot» • •• 

»WM » " 

« perch »f Rabbi, ati.nc. nr 2t«J cable fcl 
A p»rch of .Inn. In Inwa l« ruble fe.1, aalna otbcmlM 
agreed on, 2"i feet being by law a .tale porch, yet IB 1 , feet 
pre.alli la many place.. 

(lord 4 Qrlawold. t-'hlca«o.) 

JOLICT Babble, H c.nl i .Iim.n.li.n 1V 

Plaa^d aidewalk. Qttof «♦* 

KLI,KT|J*TI1,I.F. — 

I Matthew. Broa.) 
gh Blocka .......... - "iV 



Mouumenta!.. 

Sawed 

ILLETT-'VIU.E- 



ell(rt»\ 

■4,,., .41 



Mllinioeke .. 

THni.nelon 

Mc it ii mental.. 



(Perry Broa.) 



„.__ 4AQM 

c _ JOwJlOO 

OOI.ITlr.^TINCSTII.I.E— 

I Terre llaate Sloort \S orke Co. I 
A.blar Sa-e.1. Two Hid~-S«|-rfi. I.I 
lm h« 1 1 

2.. -IK » _„.4» 

3„ __.....„...» 10 _......__.„...» 

*- W U . M 

»...-.„._-.. M IE...... ., „ ID 

»„.__, no u —M 

1 M 14 70 

« 40 16. ~ 7& 

atone oeer 10 feet long and 4 ft wtde, ^ cl«. per aaprrnrlal 
foo4 aalra. 

S4om mi In r..t li.ug an t ■ fori wide, 10 cte ealra per 
aapertlclal foot. 
Ri.uah Stoa.. 

Mill Blocka aa onarrled, per en ft .ir i 



Ill 



S.»>d .III. of all kind, per »p. foot 

Strip. In., (ban VI tncbiw wide earn, price pi 
Mllte and 8t.aa are per aaperflclal foot. 

• nil .it > . lit tr.({ ami I'.- ■tll.C.. 

Sana. prlc. ae Foollnfif. 

Irregaktr alaea ItoSIn tblck, lie 10 to 12 In. 12c 

Dlraanatoa " .....„.• to » In. thick, lie III to 12 In. I If 
Croaked Nlone. 

In etawM M MCgdl and orer Sfte Dot tea 

■• ofhwa than »«- 4tle '• 

Inrerl Blone for Sew-r. 

»i JO In.It fl tadiae _ IT* lineal foot. 

■ill in.«3ft. ■• „ „ UOc •< 

Pier Stoue. 
fltone In roagh, 2T.0 per cable fool. 
The lbickn.ee optional with con.lgiior. 
If dreaaed.add to price of atone la rough for bedding and 
pitching (ace, I Ac per cable Cool. For bedding ana) tooth 
aaiag face, 25c par f....| face nt.aaure. 
K A WIT A PI74K OB W II 1TB- 

|Ka*..ta duarry l.'o Kaanta, Minn.) 

9 lochea thick cable Baraaur. Sfic 

0 '* "auperOclal " _ _ 80 

• » 

7 -| •• •• . 30 

" .iilli, 'imu'i'ii.m'im i7** 
" 12 



ft •• 
4 " 

a ■* " 

I i n-al I' - i« i 

a74»> 4gV\ ..... 

Saone 9ijt 

Ate Be »i7. 

Otuae 'Hfi , 

eOrft 



alone n»7.. 
Slo K. 



■ 

I» 

22 

- 31 



Ihrnetialon Mill Itl.cka, i^r co ft 

Moauraent and Headaloae Baaaa. percu.ft 3ft 

Kllra Oloar Btoae for Slalnary. etc 60 

All Baeea lea. than oe.a cable f ail each At) 

Boagti Black .Hare. 2 to 1 Inchea thick, per aaperllrial 

foot I 1 1 LL. 1 1 1 L* 1 1 ii 1 1 1 1 .„ uuuuuuu -.,..., u .>. • 

l'r..nBi., iiDi.. Bough Ulaik Slalia, 4 to II Inchea thick, and 

Bad of Mewed Slonea. NO per car load. 
Bridge Stone. 

tMninuat -ii Hrl-lg. Wl^.ne, tier m. fl tftc 

Pruanlecaoae good aelecl Bridge Stone, cu ft 10 

Conalaoa Bridge Blone Backing ....^7 per car. 

iViaawion Babble, all alaea _ _ t " '* 

Oood Rang. MHMk from 6 M » Inchea iblck. and S lo Ii 
..»cikirn, ob bed. aultablefor dreaaod ruck faced work. Ilo 
load 

llaenalBt, rough 10 per c4., laeol, *l per tl. ' 
mot 3 per cl„ on roagh and dtraenalon, and .s 




.H. ii. 7x7 , 

"lone 7a* _ _ 

Hlone 7aA. 
Stone *■«. 
Stoue f.aT. 



lonannti Bubble or I'ord Stone tamper cart, 
rooting Stone. 

10 to 12 lathee thick auperlcial naeaaure _.. i;>, 

7 la) » " " " " Banian 10 

Tli. aU.io drilled lo alt. one way only 
lhmrnelon F.>.tlng 

10 lo 13 iBchee thick auperllclal meaaara.... li 

7toll •• •• •> aa *1 

Prilled loaiaeboth way*. 
Bridge St ii lie. 

tl la W OO pe' cable yard. 

N.J. R, r 

11 to »i 10 per car load. 



...,.-.„... . .M*RBLE. 
TRIE BLl T R »IARll£Jt- 

|Tro. Bin. Marble Pa., Waa4 



Dark Veined Blue.. 

Hark Mottled Blue 

Ea. Dk. Veined Blue. .. . 
Bl. Dk. Mm tied Blue... 




I 7J 
1 7'. 
I 21 
•i 
75 



Dark blue baae etrlpe and poata.per cabic fool... 

Daik blue bottom baeea . .. per cubic Bool . 

Dark blue bottom baeea defective, per cable foal 

Dark bin. marker.. «l 10 to 1 '.' long, .1 in Iblck each 
Dark hla. marker., 0 10 lo 1, 2 k.ng.4 ia. thick, ear! 
Dark blue foot alone., .', lo a in wide. aae-rtad alaea -neb. » 
Dark blue fool aloaea, aanae alaea, eaaed b.a.l.. each . . JJ 
Dark bine fool atonee, aame aliea, laeni tirade Band 

rub'-d and boxed, each..... ... M 

Diailnlahed dlaa, extra ..coble foot. ..... ,..„„ 00 

Slrlpa ordered 7 0 long aad orer, extra per cubic foot.... AO 
Brrk.o and under aited alaha, T „ 1, and I'.lu thick, 
containing from 2 lo 12 feet, in car load lota, but 

wilkuatcar load dlecume, per net Ion .MOO 

Bead rubbing „ per cubic foot. ■ 

Boxing •• •• 37, 

(Vermont Marble 0.,., Proctor, VI.) 
abTLABD r ■ 



Huf^rdrial 4'u. 



... <n i.-. 

... TS| 901 



f 362 H0d 

i ioi iks: 



Aier.g. _..dU| 70j 7M 12 

PJo 2„_ _ 40l 46 S 6S 73 

Kutlaud Italian Bj 36- 56 Hi 

Mottled Smllb -.„_...__/..! J. 40 60 

rto. i No. j „._ _ 37 aa* is &s 

* 1181 us fl) m 

Li- I v 



Katra dark and naolll'd blue 

laerk blue .,.„.....„ 

Light blue. 

PU LIST— 
In Rulland. Suth-rland Fall.. Voiinlala Dark aad 



rot :v 
■w« so 
■«.» t\ 
lot A 
104 24 

Mil. •<) 

7«3 09 
V>3 Oil 
*"i W 



J 


1 

a 

e- 

= 


u 




lis* 

— d « a. 


— sr 


1 * 
Hi 




1 

e 


\ 




-2 s 

-t — " 


1 1 




jjl 
* - k, 






x 






~- 1'. 

a a E - 


- 7. j 


111* 

5 S :- 


i 




t 


1 - = 






Jl£ 


— — -J 


a 

a 


i£ 


■ as 91 


III 




Uai 


ail 


S 

*-> 


7 


1 








346 




~"|0~ 


H 




3 Ift 




2 115 
316 


3 06 
2 AS 
306 


2T5 


3*5 
:i 75 
3*0 


;!> 


t 


380 


3«0 


3 40 


330 


.120 


446 


u 


4 


430 


4 10 


JBO 


370 


8*0 


5 20 






410 


430 


4 10 


tt: 


370 


660 




f. 


4M 


460 


120 


400 


8 AO 


670 






ft IS 


436 


465 


lit 


4 IS 


6 76 






636 


606 


4 7i 


463 


1 35 


ii r, 




'- 


6tV> 


4 26 


4 05 


1 


1 46 


«50 




7 


0 Ai 


6 45 


6 15 


483 


4 65 


f.75 


u. 


t 


6<» 


666 


636 


60S 


4 65 


700 


II 


Ri 7 10 


« 60 


430 


6 60 


500 


746 


l'l 


► 


7 40 


6 HO 


«40 


«vo 


5 711 


7S0 


1*1 




7 60 


700 


AO) 


4 10 


6(0 


Kill 




«rw 


7 10 


6*0 


• 40 


400 


B 80 






8 Ml 


A 10 


7 6P 


7 00 


ft AO 


0 60 


r 


II 


0 JO 


A 40 






ft 70 


10 36 




1 


|M 








7 00 


11 Ot 




H 


10 Kl 


V-30 


S *D 


1 '.ai 


740 


II 60 


IH l< 


11 31 


io m 


0 43 


ft 76 


ft 16 


12 73 


an id 


13 16 


11 OS 


10 16 


H36 






■a ]• 


13*6 


II 75 


10 76 


386 




II 26 




0 


13 76 


12 46 


11 36 


10 36 


»V5 


16 76 


£ 


I 


1.1 7'. 


12 66 


II 66 


10 66 


» KS 


1616 




II 


14 66 


13 36 


It 16 


11 16 


10 36 


16*6 


22 : 1 


16 36 


1S» 


12 75 


11 66 


lo sv 


1*86 


1411 


1ft 


1466 


r. .15 


13 16 


1135 


17 AS 


1HI2 


Ink. 


14 46 


13 26 


1315 


II f. 


lt» 


211 12 


Ill AJ 


16 » 


13 US 


13 76 


11 H6 


I7JI 




.1 


17 75 


In K> 


1(66 


13 26 


1236 


18*6 


-Ml' 


It 76 


Ii, .-o 


16 26 


1X86 


12 76 


1»«6 


>. 




It 46 


17 lift 


16 86 


14 35 


13 16 






.• 


20 66 


1*46 


14 66 


14 !« 


13*6 




.'4 1 


11 20 


10 00 


17 10 


16 511 


14 30 








32 60 


80 111 


I s 00 


14 30 


14 80 




'.^ 1> 


23 60 


31 W 


1000 


17 10 


1640 




,ui 


.1 


36 00 


33 30 


1» 'JO 


17 90 


16 30 






X. 80 


33 20 


'2100 


10 10 


17 00 






37*0 


34 70 


22 30 


20 30 


11170 






»10 


3d 20 


23 00 


21 40 


1* 70 




wit 


.H>!» 


37 70 


24 to 


22 60 


30 70 




1211 


Si 10 


39 80 


20 3O 


•23 70 


21 »» 





ILattha, I ID., aawed edgao. per aap. fool - I 34 

Mo. tHeaeatrlpeenit poet., cubic fuo4 _. -. 1 »0 

Inferior No. 3 p.iata and at.lpa •• I 66 

•• No 3 bottom baaea *' ......a.— »*»> 

' * Ho. Mao boat*, el ripe and bottom baeea 1 16 

Matk.ia.a... IK.I HBoa, to to II in long. Sin 70 

*, aa .. 4»« ti , , J 00 

notatoaee. 6 la 8 la., each _ _. 30 

•• aawed head., each M 

'* eaftd rab aad bog _ — 38 
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SUTHERLAND PALLS MARBLE — 



Hoperllclel. 



No.l... 

Arnip 

So 2 

Beet No 3 .. 

Ko. J 




a 3 



m\ Ml MS 40 

K7 1 30 I 74rt SO 

671 M MUM 

4T: 70 IMP IB 

in] Ml M i« 

32 iV lib 40 



^A^dlacouot of 1 per nent. will bo glvoa on ear low) lot* of (1 

Brooches of Yermonl Marble Oa, see prim llet. 

Toledo „ , ....... „..„ „. .„..4Qc. 

Cleveland .._ | l r ...._._„.. _» 



Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Chicago. ...... 

St. Louie . 



,..46 

40 

. SO 

60 



a^.r. 



Inches 



Chi. 1 


Price. 


of'apeed. 




One. 


rt «o 


Two 


86 oo 


< « 


125 OO 



No. I Baae Strip* aad Poala, par I 
Inferior No. 3. r.<i< nod Stripe, par coble tool.. 



Inferior No. 3 Boti 

Markers 12 to 14 la. loaf, 1 Inches thick each, 
do It lo 14 " •• 4 '< •• 
do 1(1 to IS " " 3 *' " 
*n 16 to 18 ' ■ • • 4 " " 

>*ootatooea, 5 to 8 Inches wide. * lachaa 

Footstonee, aaweat ti ee.lt, each ... ........ 

rootaloneo, eawed heeda, aaoil rub, and B 

Uemr tt.« 1 inch, aawad edges, per top. ft. 
ITALIAN MARBLE— 

Monument*! etoch , . ... 

Blaba overt lo. thick, full ttaa of block 



SI oo 

lea 

1«* 

60 

.... 70 

ioo 

1 SO 

...... so 



•it 

ft 
n 

* 

4 70 



M lo el aba 

1 " 

IB " = 



Add for freight par CO bit foot. 
MOUNTAIN DABK ! 



Full *'ut lo alt* 

— « 



No I 

A IWRM 

No 2 

No. 3 




t 14 

t li 

SO 
70 
100 
1 SO 



Inferior No. S. Bolton Baaca, per en. ft 

Inferior No S, Stripe aoit Poali, par ca. ft...... 

Markan, IU to 14 iocba* long, 3 ' 

do 10 to 14 •• •• 4 

do la to IK " •• 3 

do lStolg " •• 4 

specials— 

Dlmlnl.bed Plea, aitro par cubic fool..... 80c 

Strip* ordered 7 ft. long aad otar. aitra par cubic fool. 60 
Sawing edges .late, I fpch thick par superficial It OS 

•' " t •• " " OS 

• # H •« 3 it at H "" Qg 

M M "4 * * • 1 " 10 

edgea! * * 

Holland Haadetonea, ordrrad with agwad adgaa, will ba 
r horsed aslra a* above. 
BAND XUBBINO— 

tl Stock par coble foot 36c 

, 1. 3 aad 4 loch, robbed si dee, per auri.c* 



foot 

Heodatooee ordered rnbbed adgaa, astro par 2 

aupernelal foot __ ....... OS 

Hearth*......... .. . per aorfaoe foot rubbed „ 06 

POLISH INO MATERIALS— 

California Patty _ _ par n>. SI on 

" SO 
Ml 
LS 

to 

12 

n 
■ 

as 

m 
■ 



Potty, astro ffneqoellty.. 

Scotch Bona 

Pontic* Htntie. ealacle>d.. 



6 pongee... 

Had Orlt „ 

Mova BcoUa Bloa Orlt. 

Common Coarse Orlt 

Oxalic Acid. 

Hand . 

Cloth. M la. wide. . 
TOOLS — 



...by bbt. 
..par ■>. 



.p.rbbl.100 
per yd. 6 00 



H to. MaUal or Hammer Heeda par doi SI 26 

•lJ •• " <• " „. •• 1 SO 




Iroo 

Steal Bow* aad Wire Spring 
BltU 

BK.4T.il ICKORY MALLETS- 
X to 3 Rv 

s to 6 n> 

6 to 7 lb 
S TT. *od 
Dlwooaota— 

Sattlaonanta are raqolrad wlthla SO day* from data of lo 
aoleev-b* caeb leas 3 par cant. — or by bank note lo foil at j 
3 month*, with escbaaga oo New Tark lo either twee ; I 
olherwlee Mil* will ba treated aa do* from data of Intolc. 



T^out While . 

Ophite _„..... 

Areaodlte 

OCUBOIA MARBLE— 



(Lord eV Orlswold, Chicago.) 

Ca. It. 

S 00 f. o. b. Chicago 

300 



Capacity 
13 Inch** 2.1*0 IU. 
IS " 4,000 " 
t " SO •• S.00B " 
PORTABLE FORGES. 

| Bollock Belluae & 'org* C, I'lee.Uad, 0 1 

Na. 1 Bellows |« In „ _ t!0 IK 

No.S 

Mo, a 



s .vns h co 
. t'im son 

160 



[Tb. Blu. Kldga tfarbl* Company Cincinnati, O.; 
Monumental Stock aod Slab* orar two Inches thick, cut to 



Cubic foot. 
At 



Kcnneaaw, eetected _.,...,„ 

Itenneaaw, aeerage 

Etowah, a*l*ct*d.... ... 

Etowah, aTeraga.,.,.... 

Craole,estro dark mottled .... 

Creole, dark Bottled , , lu , 

Creole, OMdlnm claod 

Creole, second quality 

Cherokee, eelactad 

Cherokee.aTerage. 

No S baae Strip, and Peat*. 
Inferior No. 8 Poauand •Irlpe 
Inferior No. II Bolton Base. ... 
Marker*. 10 to 14 
ch 



..SO BO 



No. 0 
0 



500 

I 60 

„ 37S 

400 

3 60 

......... SCO 

I 60 

S» 

276 

160 

I2S 

i as 



Markers. IS to 14 lo 



M 
lo 

Marker*, 18 to IS lachaa long. 3 laches thick. 



tnnatl 

4 SB 
4 10 

4 36 

5 SB 
336 
1 M 
3 SO 
3 10 I 

la:. 

1T0 

l so 

46 



Mecouut ao per cawt. 

> Uo , BaBTalo. N. T.l 
14 lo. without water laok ...100.00 
•• with •■ ... 64.00 

t:«S7. " 10 with hood ... 40.00 

Dlaeooot 60 par cent. 
[Star Machine Oo., Buffalo, N Y.) 
No. B, HaarO. Jl luch, fan M Inches, wtlkd***.. 
H , .. Uxm .., 0 ,i, B half 
'• S " 24«30 " 10 •• wilhdi 
Dlaeouot 40 per cent. 

QUARRY SUPPLIES. 

WIRE ROPE— 

(A. Laacfcao A Son* Rope Oo.. St. Loots.) 



Hat 




[limlnlabed Dies, *str* 

Strip, ordered. '> feet long or oe*r. 
Urn law, east oo appllcatloa. 

IColomW 
SAWED MARBLE - 
Colombian Dork. 

Extrs dark variegated 

No, I. dork variegated 

No. 1 dark niotllxl 

No. | dark. _. 

Pearl Mow 

Interior dark baeee and 
Columbian light. 
Light medium Cloud.... 
Bait lightdond . ...,...„_, 

No. 2 light cloud 

No. Slight cloud 

Inferior light 



Co. ft. Co. ft. 
... SO BO 
..60 60 



Steel 

Steal 

Owl. I r- N _.„.„... 

Iroo ...„„ i n ...... 

Wire Bop* Block* 

(Washburn dt Moan MTg. c, 

Iron 



BLOCKS AND TACK LK — 

(Toledo Block Werka.) 

Thick 
8 It 

10 • 



...26 




strip* . 



g; ■•: 



i IJI M _ | 00 
I SB 




No. 3 light 

•owed adgaa.. 



aapetfjclal l<»it. 

W a*'" 
76 
78 
SJ 

TS 

* 3ft 



Hearth, 
Sawad marble 

Pool* tones, S to H lachaa. 
Foot* ton**, b to 8 Inches, 



S .20 

.22 



rootatonaa,6 to 8 tnchaa, aawad bead*, "*ood*d and 

boxed.......—.. m*mmm .SB 

rootalotiae, 6 to 8 lochee, oral beads.... ...... ,~ .28 

per c« ft. 

IHmlDlabed dies, extra. .,.,.....„,. ...S .60 

Strip* aad poets, 7 fast aod otar, extra .80 

Sana rubhlag. .86 

Boxing _„. _„ _, .86 

All monumental stack will he boxed, with the exception 
of baae strips and post*, unleaa dherwloe ordered. 

Bonding marble, til* and curbing. Prices given on 
application. 

• a«r F h!l;"i.tlood. Tl.) 

CO. ft. 

veined 84 60 

- 3 60 



MACHINERY 




" _ _SS00 

ron-baehed, dlaeooot SO per cent ; 
dlecoool 10 per cent. 

(Detroit Block Works.) 

Dlecouut from llet .„ „ 

WROU0HT-IR0N PIPE — 

(American Tube dt Iron Co.) 
Butt weld, black „_ 





:aj< 




=a 






Double 


Triple 


460 


(SO 


6 80 


8 BO 


BOO 


1160 


10 60 


14 00 


I8 60 


84 00 


2!H.«i 


48 00 


37 on 
600 


4S0O 
860 


600 


11 60 


10 Ml 


16 00 


43 60 


19 00 


I9 60 


2*00 


33 00 


4*00 


46 00 


60 00 


D, ul.la 


Triple 


826 


2 76 


360 


460 


S 10 


10 40 


IB 70 


22 00 


33 40 


6000 



ruller-buahed 



.. I' per rt 



Lap 



BKLTINO-K 
Standard 
X ouellty 



buck:: 

galv .. 



..JMS par ct. 
...46 •• 



86 



..AO per ct. aod in par et. 



.60 



' 10 



. 14 00 
.10 00 
...30 00 

jji mi 



A qo 

WHEELBARROWS- 

Common, nailed ., ,.,..™™., ,...„.„.., 

Patent bolted „ 

K"d oak ... _„.„™... 

Bant handle atone .„...,. 

RED SANDSTONE. 

( Lord A Orlawold, Chicago ) 
[All quotation* f. o. b. qoarry, eaoept otberwkee mentioned.) 

Co. ft. 

Portage „. „ _ .. «0c 

Dunrelth, red...-. . 60c 

variegated _ 35c 

DarU 

Met 

Carlisle... 

<<?.»?a??It?oe li.) 
[All quotations f. o. h. 1 
Bi rr AMRRRST- 
No. 1 Promtacnoua block , 

No 2 



Morton „ 

Arthur _ 



. '...I 



.40 




«,&00 



..40c 

SO 

I.. 

as 

20 

Sq. ft. 
07c 



BKKEA AND BLUE AMHERST — 
No. 1 Promlecuou* Bloeka 

No. S •' •• _„.,..„.. 

No. I "****" bre ,".* ,, 

Piar Blocks •• 
SPLIT rLAOOINO— 

I Inchee thick. 4 Bret long and aodar .... 

4 '< " • •• •> „ 

SAWED STONE— 

(Buff Amherst, 
Urge Iota ) 
ASHLAR— 

3 lo. Buff Amherst .....St* 

• " " " 44 

f » ;; «« 

S lo. Berea or Blue Ambarai. tl 

» " " 41 

It " •• " „ 77 

BEREA AND BLUE AMHERST 8AWKI) PLAUGINU- 

2 inchee tbkk 10 

2 3* " " m ,i ' , : I'm" ' .' . i ' S 

4 " " _ 18 



Digitized by Google 
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STONE. 



SPLIT PLATFORMS — ciuparlle4»l ltnat. 

Ma. II In. 

No. t Bud A«brr.t Vm We 

■•.I " " »c 50 

Nit 1 Bare, in lllun Alnherat, - 'JDo BO 

Ko 2 Ho «> 

Bo. > •• " " (for M.lewalkel ll«^e M 
Iiiirrmfdlnta ttikkiMMM proportional, rata*. 

RRII.UC 8TOSE Cm. ft. 

Prom lacoon. Rlocka. lie 

Wrltafordlacouoia. It. 

(HaJdeanan Stan* Co , Cle.alnnd, o.) 
BLUE AMHKR1JT- 



Cn. ft. 



Ho. *_ — 

I. FortQMrry. M»Cutl», M. B.) 

(Mm..., ■—■ .. ~. «0cf. oi> 

.Co.. Yp.il.nii. Mid. ) 

" i. k. quarry 



tension. J) f. o. 

l.k.. ItlMlMl Co. DHt.ll, MM 



,) 

20* r. ». i 



SLATE. 
[Henry Fulmar. Kanton, P. [ 



f. 0. B Siatlngton, P». 
PENNSYLVANIA BI.l'K BLACK SLATE BLACK BOARK8. 

a<|, ft 

2HM , _..*o 

i'4 •• •■ ',' «■ 

4 " " - —,--»• «-W 



•a it run. 



roofin slate- 
mi* Ko. In «i 8li». 




Ko. In i •■(. 



•ili...__ 

itaie 

K.l« 

«•!«.... 
10.14,.., 
*»14.. 
7.14 ... 
Kill ,.. 
7>H_. 
r»12 .. 



-214 



247 

..277 



.400 

..4*4 



Van, 



tl>.lm 

out Shim 



4 Waal.otl FaJrhnaen Vt J 



I Stork 

FHa Boarda „.„_ 

Kngteier Fruuaca, Jiggad.. 
llawrllia „ 



13 7* 



...17 
„17 
.. 84 
— 17 



Any of I 

Step., to 4 ft. lo length.. 
Step.. S ft. to S ft, •■ .. 

Slepa l.rjar .., 

Pl.t format" l» "IP ft 

•• l«to2t ,r " .... 
" 22to2S •• •• ... 
l.ar-*r 



Frlcaafur ataaw u( platfcrma h, .1 ■ 
and on* edga DOOed or rluMwIarwd 

Crln.t 8l.be. .qti.rad .ad fa<.,l. aup. foot. 
Crln.l Slala>, 
L.andry Tib 
Lauadry Tali cotn: 



a. .at up. 

Laundry Tub complete, eat op. J 

Larger ibau at.nd.rd oocnpartnvanta or mora of them. .peel. I 



awtiToii 

i, era lad, $19 UO 



W ain i. ,il ln«. aup ft 10 

Black Ruarda, M to *4 up to 3 ft. wlila, cruled aup. ft In 

Black Boarda, aft. toSw ft "Id*, crated, aup. ft »> 

Black B..ar,l., ft I..4 ft wide craiad. " " ... » 

Threshold. |o S ft In largll, •• "... »l 

•• & ft. toSft. •• •• " » 

Currtere' Slake, f»r»d on* aid* craiad, •• " 80 

Ciirrbere' SJaba. facad two eldaa, cratad. ** " „, ,-.34 

Billiard Tabla Bada, craiad. _SS 

Imrxwing Stouee, " " .30 

Grata t'oiara, lawn and plnnadoaly, .nd In two or 

Tnoreplncew. ■* " 11 

Qrn.e Boiae, rabbe4ad eniia. " 91 

Htlla, l.i.t,!-, Watertablaa and otber building work 

for t*ch 1 Incb in thlcknaaa, »• M ■ 11 

M treat l.lieoue Slab*, Irerludlru vault alalia, to ba 
rillitiod mum aa baartba, up to IB aup. ft. ' 



Purple 



...luauf. o. b. 
... IM «« 
... 4 50 " 




SKA OKKKM- 

(UrllBlh £ Nathaniel. Poultncy, Tt.) 

7x11, 7l1 4, tall, "ill _ *2 40 f, 

SlH, «i14,U»I4, li«l». ISvJO IB 

ft>1«,9>l«,liiiir,,lj>l«, i:.in,'..>vrj. l.'i.H. 
MsSM 2 75 

itttia, io«», n itt — tt» 

Vannont But* Trual prlxoa aw 



BLl'K BLACK- 
Vlrclula... 



BLACK — 



(Mlcblfan Slala Co., Laualnjt.i 
» W f. o. b. 



PCRPLK 



V<) 



-1.14 . 



•.-J.14 . ._ 
«»M .. .. 
J0« 10.. 
1.4112. 



Fir.t. 

....IS 7» 

-.. 3 75 
. IM 
, .•|« 



St 

„. a« 



l*.m .. . 
1»< «... 
Mali,. 

i ciia... 

IHl U .. 
14. 9 .. 

i«xta_. 

14.10... 
14. 'I .. 
!(. «... 
»• 10... 
IH !l ... 

u. * .. 



130 
350 

3« 

125 

. 125 
. SOD 
, 8 00 
. son 
. 175 
. 2 7Tk 
. S7S 



12 

I 

1 15 
IK 
2 25 
215 
I « 

a 25 

215 

1 25 

2 IS 

iir. 

125 
Iff 
125 

1 9 

2» 
2» 
2*5 
215 



TOOLS. 

SHOVELS— 

iSandfoid, Fork ft Tool Co., Terra llauta. lad ) 
If par rani, dlawiunt 2 par cant. caah. 
IlKAMEHS— 

(Kaoi Rock Blutlof Co., Pittaburgh, Pn.1 



3 faat lotu 

« " mm, 

f " 

» " 

' TOOL STEKL- 
(F. C, 

Jackaow'a. 

u II 



a»rb 

fl 00 

5 00 

« 511 

&00 



O) 



10c par i, 

Knippanbarc, Claaaland, II 1 

Slona Cuttrra Mai lata _ J12 00 Ital. 

Woodan Rol la for atonaa 3(aa» lone I 5 » 7 S ll. 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 



"Fur Sale" ads), will bo Inserted at the low rate of one 
cent a word, eacta time. Terms, card with order. 

Dealers wanting workmen, or workmen wanting situ- 
ations, are request • <1 to avail themselves of our columns 
to make their wants known. There will be no charge 
made for the service. 

Write to our ml vertisere for their illustrated circuUrs, descriptive 
pamphlets, etc. There 'h a fuuU of information in all such printed 
matter, for tradesmen. And don't forget to mention in your letter 
that it was Stoni: that induced you to write. • 



SITUATIONS WANTED. 



tlUTTRH (lit POLISHKU w.m* Hituation in (he Sooth nr Southwest. 
) A.l.lri-w. I.RfLIK III MONO, Weal Sn.ikon. N. Y. 

GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS. 



QRALl.l' PHlipoSALS will I* racalrad at lb» naica of Iba Suparalaliu At 
.J Traaaorjr IVparlmaiil, Waabiuxlou, D. C , nntil2 o'cltJ<k r w. on Iba vth day 
bar, llff, for Ilia labor atol malanala rrnuHf-1 In tba ar action of tba baaamarjt, ara 
Ural aoor laasata. ale . of Ilia U S Conn Uonaa, PoatoSIca, alc.aj LOS AN4IKLU 
III ai-cirdaoca'aitl. ll • apaclRl.lioti aud dlaalli([a, coplaa of tthtrll uiat lo> taan 
Oloca. at tba oflica ol III* anpf-itniaiidaiit. III* Buildeia' K.cbanKaa at Mllwauk, 
Oakland, ("ml „ anil San Frnnrlacai. I '.I, , Ilia Bui Mara" and Tradai 
llpnvrr. Col . K.tianaCliy. Mo . and Loulatlllv, Ky, 
Each bid mn.t ba acroni|4inkd by a rarlidad cback fort JoO 00. 
Tba Supar,ialn4 \trliila» l mill furnlalt cwliaaa of Ilia .pay- iftcallona . 
.act. upon racalpt „t tbat aum In PnatoRIca Money Ordar. draau'to tba 
■ uitaJ Sl.loa. Only • llmilo.l numlar of acta (or aala 

WILL A. 



urar of Iba Cull 



.1 82 00 



*ap(, 7, Ihk. 



SEALED PROPOSALS will b. raraltad al Hi- Oirtraof Iba Supar.lalna; Arcbllacl. Traa. 
nrr nipntlluant, W'aabin«I mi, I). C .until 2 o'clock P ■ , on Ilia nth day of Octobrr. 
lav^. for Iba labor and uiatallnla la,(iilrad In tbf cmplatloa of Ilia appr.iacbm of Iba Court 
ltoo.a, Pixlufllta. ate. »l KKBKASKA CITT, SCII , In nccotdanra altb tba apacin atlon 
and drawing., copla. of wblcb may ba aaan at tbla oltlca, tba OfTIra o( Ilia Supalinta-nd- 
fin, tbo Bullilara' K.cb.ngaa Clnclun.tl o and Wlchlin, Kan., and tba Balldnru' .nd 



Tr.dar.' E.cbnngau.l Cblc.ro, 111., Ihaoaer. Col , Kanaaa City, Mo., i 
Each bid mn.t ba ki omiianiad |,y . , arllflad cba»k forlJUUO. 
TbaS«fa.r«lalng Arcbltnct will fninlab copaa. of tba 

limit*,! nunibar, .1 Si . aat, upon racalpt of tbat aum I 

to (ba ordar. of (ha Traaaarar of tba tlnllad Sl.laa. 



WILL A. F1IERET. 



Sapl. 13, 



SEAI.Kfi PKOrOSALSwIII ba,ac.|,a.l .1 lha OfUc. of til" Supar.laln. Archltacl. Tr~- 
ury Oaiarlmant, Maablngton, II. C.. nntll Ju rloct . . ■ . on tha !llb day of Oclobar. 
I»«S. (ortba i. bin ami malaria la reoolra.l In Ibaawllon and romplallon of Iba Lew fr-a. 



Iin« Appatnln. for Ilia C S • oal. m Ho 
IICII., In accordanca with lha apoclSctlcn and draw- 



i raqul 

ura K.lorn Clrriilalioii Slaam Haaiin. 
otlK. Bulldlug at l-OKT III UON, MIC 

lng«. c-.pt*. of which may ba aaao nt tbla offlca, lha offlra of tha I n.lodl.n, tba offlra of 
Iba Maatar Buildrta* Aaaoclati'.li. IVwtnn. Maaa , lha RnibUra* E.cbangaa at Balllwura. 
Md . l>rlroll, Midi . and Milwaukee, tYtl , 1ba MiYbanlca' and Tr.ilarl Eirhanga Naw 
Tork. N T., anil the Kngln*»ra' Soclaly o( SVeatern Pann.yl.nnln, .1 r.ttaburg, P.. 
IBM by . cartload cback for I W.OO 

WILL A. KBKRET. 
Supar.niini: Arcbitacl. 



Q hamp ion Quarries/ 

J. A. GREEN. Proprietor. 

Our MOSS can ba qu.rrtad at.ny anaaou oftba ynnr. Fioal or bant doaa not nSact It II 
growa balder nndlialtar Ilia Umgar it la aipoaad lo Iba atmoaphera. 
GOOD LIME, CEMENT, ETC.. ALWAYS ON HAND. Wrlla for Plica. 

STONE Cm', IOWA. 



Jim r.it tw.a 



blta.il, 
of OctO' 1 
walla. 

A L , 
1 tbla 
Win., 



C0ULMAN & WESTC0TT, 

(jViarrvmen and Manufacturers of 

Marblazcd Slate Mantles, 

And Every Description of Slate Goods. 

< FAIR HAVEN. VT. 

W. H. ANDERSON & SON, 

Stone, Marble and (Ml S 

(iranite Workers' 1 WV/LiaJ. 

Sledges, Hamnu-rs, liars and i Quarry Tools. 



Trlrplmtip I ill I 



38 Cllnton-st. DETROIT. MICH. 
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STONE 



THE CONTRACTORS' PLANT M'F'G CO., 

123 Erie Street. B'Cri^r'^.X.O, 3>T. TT. 




• f'ir Il.iMtra.*d ''*t»lo|[tie of 



HORSE POWER HOISTING MACHINERY, 

For Bridge Kuilder*, Contractor*, Quarrymcn, Miners! nnd (.'oiil 
Mintm, Miimiii« ami lliiihlcm. 

Derricks and Contractors' Supplies. 

Mobtlnn Iblt pape* wUru ;oi wrtla. 



^FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEYSI 

Do away with all shifting 
of Belts, and require only 
half as wide pulley* to 
drive them ; also operate 
quickly, Starting and 
Stopping machinery with- 
out Shook or Jar. And 

G CUT-OFF n 
OUPLINGp 

f jr Connecting and Dis- 
connecting lines of Shutt- 
ing, Water Wheel*, Steam 
Engine*, etc, without 
alackiqg speed of motive 
power. 
SIMPLE. 

EFFECTIVE, 

DURABLE. 

S«Od for CaUwalOffV* B. 

JAS. HUNTER & SON, North Adams, Mass. 




EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS CO., 

pounders and Machinists, 



-MHcu'arttiiera or 



Steam Engines, Derrick Irons, Stone Hoisters, 
Stone Gantrs, and 
Gkneral Quarry Supplies. 

Cleveland. O. 

* RED_SLATE! * 

\J A. HALL, 

■i-Va . -ma> 

TRIMMED AM) 



MAvnvAorran <>r > 




SAWED-EDGE 



Hearths, TUe Bordering, Etc. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 

Tli. attention ofarcattarta la capaclalljr called lo IU ispariorily lo color and quality for 
tat priral* NMMaMBl Bad public bulldlat*. rtanplaa —at toil information ch«»rfnllt 
given oponapplteatloa. 

Hatch Hill Red Slate Works. Whitehall. N. Y. 

THE BELL MILLSTONE CO. 

Klugrstoxx, HiT. "ST. 

— Manufacturer* and Dealer* In — 




BmBiican Bnni 



■ -A. 1ST 3D - 



Esopus millstones 

CHASERS, ROLLERS, BLOCKS, Etc. 



When writing to Advertisers Mention "Stone." 



ELEVATOR BUCKET. JHE AVERY ELEVATOR BUCKET CO., SLOTTED BUCKET. 



r- AVE'R Y 5 . I 
PERrECTION/ 



Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 

CUAS KAK8TNKU A CO.. 911 Canai-at,, Chlanl>- IUW, P ALMS A CO., MllwankM N. W. Asta. 
BOI.LKR CHAIN BELTING CO.. AjraoU. J F. BOOK 118 A CO , Airacu. Nrw Tort 

Colaabsa. O. JHO. T NOYK Mru. CO., Afaf, Buffalo 

H STOPIS*CO ^I Son t h wark »ve.. London Eng., ror.l.n Agmt. 
atoaara. Mop** A Co. will carry a largo Mock of our Baamlaaa Steal Bncketa ounilanllr on band, 



A 



■ AVERY'S 
PERFECTION 

PATENTED 

SEAMLESS STEEL J 




on being furniahed with 

THE AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL BUCKET 

when making your contracts, as they are not high priced 
an! will wear three ti me as long as any other make. 




MUD BUCKET. 



DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

hv any cut of Elevator Bucket*. We make the only 

PERFECT SEAMLESS (SOLID) 

STEEL ElEVATOR.BUCKET 

that is patented in the United States. |II your dralnr 
does not handle our goods, write lo us. 



Digitized by Google 
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STONE. 



K. C. ATKINS & CO., 

$aw and Tool Manufacturers 



Ai>JI*al.r.lnal) Kind! of 



THE TANITE CO.'S 

Emery Wheels 

and Machinery. 



Q uarry Supplies. 



JCWILL BELTING OO.'S SUPERIOR LEATHER BELTING. 

BCUULTX BELTING OO.'S FULLED RAWHIDE BELTING. 

THE CELEBRATED ACME COTTON BELTING. 
B»ll FuMin, Lata Laalh.r, Fllaa, Packing, Bolt Otw. ate. n-.t at raaaniiatiW 

t>rkM, Ait4r«M for cataluRua anil iliac nata 



Indianapolis, Ind. 



FRICTION HOISTING DRUMS 




Quarry and Mining Purposes. 

f-s-n ANY DESIRED CAPACITY. m 



STONE DERRICKS AND 

STONE-SAWING MACHINERY. 

Corr«apon<.0iM» AoHett*.. 

— .EAGLE IRON WORKS, ^ . 

. wooDBBiDOE, fi ftm a n p co*ioi> t m-«t8 . Detroit, Mich. 



Hcnrj l^aobtB, Kret't. KdwarJ M. Vocwlir, Vic*-PtWt, John 

A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., 



ifa 




Fittings for Same. Manila Rope, etc. 



903 & 905 N. Main Street, 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 




T. A. JACKSON, 
388 Eleventh-ave., 

New York, 

Importer of 

CARBON (Black Diamond) and BORTZ 

For Sawing Stone, Bock Drill*, Prospecting Mines. 

JACK SCREWS. 

RUMSEY & CO., 

Manufacturers of Pumps, Fire Apparatus, Jack Screws, Etc. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 



MORE THAN 

STYLES AND SIZES. 

PriM,S6ud I'pnri 

Tha Talaaeopfe Jut, 
Willi a ratchat and Inn, | — 
ii tha moat daalrabla 
Jack In naa, being much 
-I ehaapar than aoj othar 
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When Writing to Advertisers mention "Stone. 



THE CYCLONE PULVERIZER. 



Will reduce to the Finest Dust 



.^JtL 



Flint, Slate, Marble, Iron, Steel, f 

———— 4 



a a a 



MANUFACTURED BV THE 



GEO. 



or A ny thing Flse Put into It. 



SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER COMPANY, Jackson, Mich . 

When writing to Advertisers always mention "STONE." 
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Manufactured by the 



STEAM STONE CUTTER CO., 

Rutland, Vt. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars and,Price List. 
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♦ PRIZE DESIGNS!* 



It is our intention to establish a series of Prizes for the 



Best De$i^98 for Ordinary 



pa/r\ily /T\oi?umei?tal U/on\! 



It will include designs for 



Shafts, Columns, Sarcophagii, Figures, etc. 



WE HEREWITH SUBMIT THE PROGRAM FOR THE FIRST OF THIS SERIES: 

The First Design of this series shall be for a Tablet capable of 
construction in granite and marble, ami shall contain, when fin- 
ished, not exceeding 30 cubic feet of material above 



All of these designs will be published in this journal at the option 
of the editor. Judgment will be pansed ujx>n the designs by three 
experts, viz.: Mr. J. F. Gookins, artist and art critic and student 
Le Ecole de Beaux Arts, Paris : Mr. A. A. McKain, IVsident of 
the National Association of Marble and Granite Dealers, and Louis 
H. Gibson, architect, a student from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

The Prb* for the first denign will be $40 in cash ; the second 
best design in this competition, 110 in cash ; the third and fourth 
will be mentioned in the order of their excellence. 



The following drawings, and these only, will be furnished by 
each competitor : 

One plan. 
Two elevations. 
One perspective. 

The plan, elevations and pcrs|x'ctive arts to he drawn <m a 
scale of three-quarters of nn inch to the foot The plan and ele- 
vation are to be placed upon one sheet of paper. 

The drawings ar to be made ou two sheets of egg-shell or two- 



sheet bristol board 13x20 inches in size, surrounded by a single 
line for a border. 

The plan and elevations are to be finished with India ink and 
drawing-pen. They are to be black lined and no shadows are to 
be cast. There is to be no brush work except to indicate the sec- 
tions of the plan. The perspective is to be drawn in line only, 
without any background or foreground. Pen-and-ink shading will 
be permitted on the body of the tablet itself. It is particularly de- 
sired, however, that it be of a simple character, so as to admit of 
its proper reduction and reproduction by the ordinnry processes of 
photo-engraving. 

Any of the competitors may present more than one design. 

Each drawing is to be distinguished by a motto or cipher. A 
sealed envelope bearing the motto or cipher is to contain the name 
and address of the com|>etitor. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat, between two pieces ot 
strawboard, on or before the 20th day of December, 1888, to 

THE D. H. RANCK PUB. CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The experts will give a thorough examination of all drawiugM 
submitted, und forthwith select the best designs and report in 
time for publication in the November number of "STONE." 
All designs will be returned to their owners, if required, after 
i by photo-engraving. 
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J)on't Buy : : : 

AN ENGINE 
or BOILER 



ENGINES COMPLETE 



15 HorsaPowBr 
$550 

won 

60 HORSE POWER. 

BOILERS 
Of »T«rr StrM. 

Aotomitle Engines 

For KUctrtc Hotel 
Centrifojal Pumping 
Macblnary lor Drain- 
or Irrigation. 
Perfect BalUfaouon 



Until You Have Seen our) Cinculam. 




Established 22 Years. 



Aak for Ctrcalai Xi and a d arm 

MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. 



CAMERON + 

sTEflm pump i 




The Standard of EjcvIIvhcv. 
SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 

••No Outside Valve Gear." 

STEAM, AIR and VACUUM PUMPS 

In Every Variety. 

For Illimtnited Catalogue address 

Ttie jL r . Conpn Steani Pump Worlds, 

Foot of East 23d-st., New York. 




THE VOLKER & FELTHOUSEN MFG. CO. 

MANUfACTuOtRS Of 

BUFFALO DUPLEX STEAM PUMPS. 



For Sale at Factory Prices by 



A. Al l'.-. N V.; Walworth Cn.A Su|i. C. BoefcieiH I Snail. Phlla. ; 
T. J. B«ll A Ob* Cincinnati; Hhaw. Kendall ft Co., Toledo: Goo. Wor- 
thtneton Co . Clerelnndi <Jo«lde A AviUo, Cblcearo: Knildf A 
Pteroe Mack. Co.. DtBtttimtn A Aehworth, Pluebnnrh: Joe. Baur. 
Manutee: Ju J«mi. A Co., Detroit: Wlckea Rrne.. C. Keelnaw; Adolf 
LMWIt. Urand Kaplda: B. r. o.boroe * Co.. Bt. Paol : Bundle. Space* 
A Co., MUwaakee; Joabua llendr Muh Wka.. Ban Frencleeo: > I jr. 0 A 
Bnrleb. Baltimore; rorbee. Model I * Co., UonlcaaiarT; Bailer A l.eb 
by. Charlealon ; Pond WtM Oo , HI. : .. , u 1 a and Kanaka City; O. B. 
(loodwln. Norfolk; Colombae Bapply Co., Coltunbva.OiC. B. La#da A 
Co., MtnneeeotU. 



* 4.000^)^ Ioud's .^.(hwpfst aNM^- * 

GALL0HS OF^^ ntFn ct.()i\ie s ^y best Pump fonjlb -age 

Water can *^^Diaphraqm Jfi^water contain % 
raised perN^. PUMP^ SAND. MUD. X O c ^ 

& hour try hand.-*** far otscnpt.t Crnirs UNION HARDWARE CO .Tornn<ltM,C«iV 




HUGHES STEAM PUMP CO., 



BTJIX-lDIEieS OF 



STEAM PUMPS, 



SINGLE and DL PLEX, 

! : <>r livery Duty. 

AV.sV Satisfaction Guaranteed, 

Send for Catalogue) No. 9. 

CLEVELAND, 0. — 
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THE JENNEY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 



Indianapolis, Ind. 

Manufacturer* of 



IMPROVED DYNAMOS, LAMPS AND ELECTRIC MOTORS. 



D. W. MARMON, 



A. R. NORDYKE, 
BRAINARD RORISON 



A.K. HOLLO WELL. 

IVMiMr, 

C. D. JENNEY, 




SIMPLE. 

DURABLE* 
ECONOMIC. 

STEADY. 

PENETRATING. 
BRILLIANT 



FHOHT VIXW or DYHAXO — DHTVIIfO FULLIT OH THE 

Our A Br SYSTEM ia capcciallj adapted to 



The Lighting of Quarries and Yards. 

Complete Outfit* an- Sold Outright and put in Sueoeaaful Operation, ranging in coat from $ft00 upward. An/ light can be turned on or off at will. 

Send tcr Cttalofo*. 

THE LAIDLAW & DUNN CO., 



Brass Removable 
Water Cylinders. 




Purchaser of the McCowan Pump Co. 

STANDARD DUPLEX PUMPS, 

VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 

Crank and Flv-Wheel Pumps. 

Direct Actino- Pumps. 

Quarry Supplies Han(1 and Power Pum i )S - 

•W • ** Dl IIU Akin DCADI CTOCCTC 



PLUM AND PEARL STREETS. 

^Cincinnati, O. I — 





friction- Glutei) Pulleys, 



Friction Clutch Couplings, 
Wood Pulleys, Whole, 
Wood Pulleys, Split, 

Adjuatable Dead Pulleya. Shafting, Hangera, 
Couplings, and Complete Outfits for 
the Economical Distribution 
of Power. 
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STEAM STONE CUTTER CO., 

Rutland, Vt 

Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 
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he Southern Granite Company, ^m^z. 



General Contractors in 



yVARRRWS AT 

LITHONIA, REDAN AND ROCKDALE, GA. 



GRANITE. 



OFFICES 



20 Kimball House Block. 

Atlanta, Ga. 



19 & 20 Wiggins' Block, 

Cincinnati, O. 



Romona Oolitic Stone Co., 

Romona, Ind. 

Office: 15 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oolitic (Bedford) Building and Bridge Stone, 

"BUFF" and "BLUE." 

BAILEY PORTABLE HOIST 

STEEL OR IRON, 
■I fcr— • 

Setting Monuments, 




it*. n« eo.il 1 



1 Wort. 



WE HATE A LAME NUMBER lir 

Testimonials from Marble Dealers. 

For CsUlofM vMr*n 

JAMES DUNN, 

51 Rockwoll-st. - Cleveland, O. 



HYDEVILLE MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTEL COMPANY, 

Minafftctarcn of 

^•artistic slate mantels,-** 

• T.p.. Art Vt .tibul. Work. 



GRAINED MANTELS, IS IMI7ATI0X OF WOOD, A SPECIALTY. 
Hydevllle, Vr. 
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Q UARRYING MACHINES! 
Diamond Drilling Machines 

for Channeling and Gaddina, 
Improved Steel (Jang Drills for Channeling 

Sullivan Machine Company, 

Claremont, N. H. 



J A M KM KVEHSOS. 



JOHN C. 



EMERSON & CO., 



-WHOLESALE 



IN- 



Brandon Italian, Valido Blue, and Rutland 

MARBLE! 

OFFICE AND FINISHING WOBKS : 

98 West-st., - - Rutland, Vt. 



Plioloo, t<>il«. «« por Itou'ii. 



RIGHT & ADAMS CO., 



Hoisting 



Quincy 111. 



r 



ENGINES. 



S M. COVKKNllALL, l»r*ilo>Dt 



SAM'L COLE*. Trauum. 



UNION BLUESTONE COMPANY, 

280 Broadway, New York,— Stewart Building. 



This Company is Sole Agent for the gale of the entire production formerly sold by the 

Pennsylvania Blueritonc : 



BH.F.LOW ni.VEITONE <»., MoloVtl, N V. 
BI'RIIANtft BRAINARD, Soofortka, 
WELLINGTON PORTER, '• 
JOHN MAXWELL'S SONS 
Y. HH.KNRV A SONS. Wllbor; 
JCLIC8 O.MTEHHOUDT, 



DAN1KI. E DONOVAN, 
JAMES V CttMMlNOS 
ril AXLES HOMMEL 
ASA BIO 
FBANK U 



Wilbur, N T. 

.. .. 
.. 



CO.. UtaocoMor. to Wm B Fltcb) 
Wilbur. N. T. 



Wholesale Dealers in North River aixl 



HEWITT BOICK. RoooV.nl. N V 

Watson i xawimrii w...n «„,, , •• 

M W STAPLES. CnUklll, N T. 
JOHN N BRIOCS. 0»vm.»4.N T 
K1N0STON BLI-KSTONE CO., El.pU*. N Y. 



Estimates furnished ami orders promptly filled. Special attention given to orders for manufactured and cut stone, Onlers should he 

sent direct to this office or given to the Company's Agent*. 
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Book and I'cr.. .!.,■« 1 Bovlaw Its Price Cumat I*l-ltl< 

It u uui/c lo tranmiU rurrrney or pvinl note* in the mail* as at present man- 
aged. We denire uiir patrons l<> take notice of this, anil nnf n'*t the lot of 
their remittante* to u». We have liwt manr valuable letter* during the 
past three ycnn*. and we have failed to recover a single one, though we have 
tried every rucans t" ds HA Whether Democrat* or Republican* arc re- 
sponsible fur thin unfortunate condition uf the |».<tal »erviee in no concern 
to \\m. We Imonr it U myW/y inefieutnl— if anything worse now than it wan 
two yearn ago— and there i« no near prospect nf improvement. In tending 

money, pa .-rArtsr a m<mcy oivfVr, rrpr«. ortfVr, or rrqixiered letter, or .Vnr York 
or Chieagobnnkdrofl. 

I N the October number of Stone we published an article on "Mar- 
* ble ami the Tariff." In response thereto we are pleased to have re- 
ceived 11 communication from Arthur I-eeA Bros., of Bristol, Eug., 
which will be foutul among our correspondence in this issue. Our 
correspondents are quite well known to the trade in this country. 
Wing en i:»ged largely in the importation ami manufacture of 
Italian marble. 

Recuniug to the article in last month's issue, the figures of 
which are reproduced in their communication, they make a plaus- 
ible argument — from their standpoint — but seem to overlook the 
fact that in their deduction* i.« found the very strongest argument 
in favor of the American protective policy. England doesn't pro- 
duce marble lo compete with Italy, while the United States doe*! 
Therein is "the milk of the cocoanut," to u*e a common phrase. 
But putting aside this fact, and its bearings upon the transaction 
referred to, our friends cannot see justice in the act of an agent 
charging n commission on the gross udes price of an imported 
article. Why not? Does the importing agent fix the sales price 
<>f the article in ibis case? No. He must sell to the con- 
sumer at the price fixed by the producer. The producer 
fixe* the price on the cost of production and manufacture 
and getting it to the jsiint of delivery. Suppose the 
Italian had sold this monument direct. 1-et'ssee: His price would 
then have been to the customer 1105 less the agent'* commission, 
821, or $84. Deduct 148 freight ard duty, atd $11.34 ccst of 
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stock at quarry, 'which we take at the price given by our corres- 
pondents, and there is left for the manufacturer'* profit and the 
cost of hi* labor, $24.66, not counting the cost of collection ac- 
count. This may not be as far away from our correspondent's 
logic as the exhibit first given, but it will answer just as well to 
prove the beneficent effects of the American tariff system. 

We are now considering this case in its relation* to our govern- 
mental policy of protection a* it affects the workingman, which 
has nothing to do with what a sales agent and a principal may 
agree to a* regulation* for their personal business nil sirs. The 
rules of trading are one thing, practically unchangeable, and gov- 
ernmental policy is another. It is against the latter that our cor- 
respondent's aim. The simple fact that the workingman in this 
country obtain* $66.47 for the same amount of labor that the 
Italian petforruB for on< fifth or one-fourth that sum, is the very 
strongest evidence that could be submitted that the high tariff 
|Hilicy as it affect* the manufacture of marble iu this country is 
irrefutably right. What doe* it matter if the American working- 
man n. ight, under a free trade policy, pay lees for the necesearie* 
of living? Under protection he has undeniably more money to 
spend, and we assert it a* a good principle that it is better to apend 
a dollar here for what may he obtained for fifty cent* in England, 
than to have only tie leaser sum to economize on. It cost* the 
American workingman more to live than it does the free trade- 
beneficiary workingman of England, because he live* better — a 
hundred-fold better — thau his equally skilled brother in Omit 
Britain. Kverybody knows that who ha* compared the aituation* 
of both. 

Our correspondents candidly admit, we think they diffidently 
eon few, the strength of our position, when they insert that Eng. 
land being "a free-trade country, our workiugmeu have to com- 
pete with.the labor of the world." Such being the case what else 
makes the Englith workingman a pauper ? and what else make* 
the American workingman a prince a* compared with him ''. The 
system of protection to American industries give* him his home 
market exclusively— the beat market in the world— and it doe* 
not keep him out of any other market, either, where hi* skill and 
the superiority of his productions gains him access. American 
skilled labor and American inventive geniua is the thorn in the 
side of our British cousins, which accounts tor "the cutting and 
the contriving" which our correspondent* refer to. It we had 
not the abundant natural resource*, and the brain and sinew to 
develope them to our advantage, and a home market iu which to 
dispose of the product, we might be put into somewhat similar 
condition to the English people who must perforce look outside 
their own domain for the material to furnish labor with something 
to do, and oilier market* than their own in which to dump their 
products. The American market belong* to the American work- 
ingman, and in this particular instance of the marble industry 
the tariff nf 50 per cent, ad valorem on the manufactured article 
and 65 cents special on the rough, should be increased to as near- 
ly a prohibitive standard as possible, rather than reduced 20 per 
cent, as the pro-Italian Mills bill ] 
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HUGH MILLER. 
I^jERHAPS the life of uo one who has been intimately con- 
4 nected with geology presents so much of interest to the 
general reader, as well at thoee more directly ioterested in stone, 
as that of Hugh Miller. He was one who through intelligence 
and force of character brought himself from the position of a 
laborer in a quarry to that of one of the most eminent of modern 
geologists, one whose opinion was highly esteemed on other topics 
than that to which he devoted moirt of his time, a man of broad 
general information as well as oue who had special knowledge of 
a high order. 

Hugh Miller was born in Cromarty, Scotland. His father a* 
well as bis grandfather and great-grandfather were seafaring peo- 
ple. His father during his life was a man of considerable means 
for one in his position. When his eon was three yean old, bis 
ship, which comprised his wealth, foundered and was lost at sea 
carrying him down with it. His mother sent him to the school 
ot bis native town where he bore the reputation of being a dunce 
and a truant. The fields and woods, the sea and rocks afforded 
him bis one enjoyment and most of his time »as spent studying 
nature. He left school with a knowledge of reading, writing and 
n little arithmetic, and with the credit of a great and 
little scholarship. 

In 1821 he started out to make his living. His own words will 
best describe the beginning of this life. "I wss but a slim, loose- 
jointed boy at the time, fond of the pretty intangibilities of 
romance, and dreamii g when broad awake ; and woeful change. 
I was now going to work at what Burns has instanced in his Twa 
Dogs' as one of the most disagreeable of all employment!— to work 
in a quarry. Barring the pawing uneasiness occasioned by a few 
gloomy anticipations the portion of my life which had already 
gone by had been happy l>eyond the common lot. I had been a 
wanderer among rocks and woods; a reader of curious books 
when I could get them ; a gleaner of old traditionary stories ; 
and now I was going to exchange all my day dreams, and all my 
amusements, for the kind of life in which men toil everyday that 
they may be enabled to eat, and eat every day that they mav be 
enabled to toil." 

In the quarry in which he wait at work a large mass of debris 
had to be cleared away by the use of gunpowder, to him a new and 
amusing process. The gunpowder loosened a mass of one of the 
inferior strata ami when it was placed on edge for removal, the 
appearance of the platform on which it lay attracted the attention 
of the observant hoy. He says : "The entire surface was ridged 
and furrowed like a bank ot sand that had been left by the tide 
an hour before. I could trace every bend and curvature ; every 
cross-hollow and countcr-ridge of the corresponding phenomena; 
for the resemblance was no chance resemblance. It watt the thing 
itself; and I had observed it a hundred and a hundred times when 
sailing my little nchooner in the shallows left by the ebb, but 
what bad become of the waves that ha<t thus fretted the solid rock, 
or of what element had they been composed? I was as complete- 
ly at fault as Robinson Crusoe on discovering tho print of the 
man's foot in the sand." The same day he observes that the stones 
which wore found on the diluvium above the quarry were of a 
different character from the sandstone of the quarry, differed from 
each other, and that they were all water worn as if they had been 
tossed around in the bed of the sea for hundreds of years. On the 
raising of a second block he saw a depression of circular form in 
the stratum below which presented the same appearance a* a ; ool 
does when the water has dried from it and the nun has cttk .eri 
the mud in every direction. All this was the re«iU of the >r-r-r- 



vation of bis second day's work. The reason for these phenomena 
he did not discover for some time. Geological books were rare in 
1821 and utterly unattainable to a poor boy working in a quarry. 
But the observation which he brought to bear on his first day in 
the quarry served him all through his life, and by dint of asking 
questions, examining everything which came in his way and 
spending much time thinking about the things he saw, be at last 
began to see the reasons for the phenomena in the rocks around 
him and his after work was comparatively easy. 

After working a short time in the first quarry it was abandoned 
as being unprofitable, and he went to work in another on the bay 
of Cromarty. He says: "Not the united labors of a thousand 
men for a thousand years could have furnished a better section of 
the geology of the district than this range of cliffs." At the end 
of his first year's experience in the quarry he says: "The amount 
of my happiness had not been less than in the last of my boyhood. 
My knowledge had increased, too, in more than the ratio of former 
seasons. The additional experience of twenty yearn has not shown 
me that there is any necewary connection between a life of toil 
and a life ot wretchedness." 

There is not space to follow out Mr. Miller's ex|>erieuces in the 
quarry. He was first in one district then in another, always with 
hiii eyes open, his curiosity freeh and his judgement ripening. 
These very qualities, together with industry, are what made him a 
different man from those who worked around him during his first 
days' laUir. 

He passed fifteen years as a stone-cutter at the end of which 
time a bank was established in his native town and he wa* ap- 
pointed to the position of accountant, one which he held for five 
years. During this time he was busy studying and at times writ- 
ing. A letter which ho sent Lord Broughham on a question re- 
lating to a church problem which was agitating the country at 
that time attracted much attention, and when the free church es- 
tablished au organ called The IPuW he was made its editor. The 
success which this newfjiaper attained is due almost entirely to the 
articles on political, ecclesiastical and geological subjects which 
Mr. Miller wrote for it. 

The rock in which Mr. Miller worked, that which abounds in 
and about his native town, is the old red sandstone. It include* 
several formations which occur in what is known as the Devonian 
period and covers this whole period with the exception of two or 
three formations directly following 1 he Silurian. It had long been 
believed that in this red sandstone there was a lack of fossils, aud 
it was ouly after working in it for several years that Mr. Miller 
discovered that it was not only richly foesilifcrous but, aa he ex- 
presses it, it could supply fossils by the ton to all of the museums 
of the world. He discovered forms of life which were entirely 
unknown to scientists and which, when first presented by him, 
were considered as inventions. It was only after ten years' work 
in geology that he received any assistance from the outside. Then 
his discoveries began to attract attention and he at first, through 
correspondence ami afterwards through conversations, compared 
his work with that of eminent scientists of whom Cuvier and Ag- 
gaseiz are notable examples, aud his work from that time waa 
carried on with more ease if not greater pleasure. 

The history of his discoveries cannot be presented here in even 
the shortest form. His own presentation of them fills volumes 
and it is to them that we direct the reader. His books are nota- 
ble not alone for the value of his remarkable work but a* well 
from the elegance and purity of his style, the clearness of his de- 
scriptions and general soundness of his deductions. His most 
celebrated book in "The Old Red Saudstone." Not leas attractive. 
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and valuable is "Footprint* of the Creator," "Testimony of the 
Hocks," "Popular Geology." These bear directly on geology. 
There are others of which his "Essays " and "First Impressions of 
England" are notable examples, which while they are not particu- 
larly geological in character, are not of leas value to one interested 
in that study than to the general reader. 

To fully appreciate Mr. Miller's work, one must in some degree 
understand the condition of geology at the time when he began 
his labors. In 1820 thin science was in its infancy even in the 
old world. It was encumbered with fanciful theories of the Ger- 
man school which was represented by Werner. The fact that 
each formation had its peculiar fossils which distinguished it the 
world over and which marked it as different from any other forma- 
tion was not then recognized. It was during Mr. Miller's life that 
geology assumed form as a distinct science and few men bad more 
to do with its developement than he. 

"There are few professions, however humble, which do not 
present their peculiar advautagt* of otutervation ; there are none, I 
repeat, in which the exercise of the faculties does not lead to en- 
joyment I advise the stonemason, for instance, to acquaint 
himself with geology. Much of his time must be spent among 
the rocks and quarries of widely separated localities. The bridge 
or harbor is no sooner completed in oue district, than he has to 
remove to where the gentleman's seat, or farm steading is to be 
erected in another ; and so in the course of a few years, he may 
paw over the whole geological scale; and this, too, with opportuni- 
ties of observation, at every stage, which can be shared with bim 
by only the gentleman of fortune, who devotes his whole time to 
the study. Nay, in some respects his advantages are superior to 
those of the amateur himself. The latter must often pronounce a 
strata unfostiliferous when, after the examination of at must a few 
days, he discovers in it nothing organic ; and it will be found that 
half the misuk*s of geologists have arisen from the conclusions 
thus hastily formed. But the workingmao, whose employments 
have to be carried on in the same formation for months, prehaps 
years together, enjoys better opportunities for arriving at just con- 
clusion). There are besides, a thousand varieties of accident 
which lead to discovery, and the man who applies his labor at all 
seasons in the air has by much the best chance of profiling by 
these. There are formations which yield their organisms slowly 
to the discoverer, and the proofs which establish their place more 
tardily still. I was acquainted with the old red sandstone of Moss 
ao<l Cromarty for nearly ten years ere I had ascertained that it is 
richly fossiliferous — a discovery which in exploring this forma- 
tion in. these localities, some of our first geologist* had failed to 
anticipate. I was acquainted with it for nearly ten years more 
ere I could assign to its fossils their exact place in the scale. 

"My advice to young workingmen, desirous of bettering their 
circumstances and adding to the amount of their enjoyment, is a 
very simple one. Do not seek happine* iu what is misnamed 
pleasure ; seek it rather in what is termed study. Keep your con- 
sciences cloar, your curiosity fresh, and embrace every opportun- 
ity of cultivating your uiinda. Learn to make a right use of your 
eyes; the commonest things are worth looking at, even stones and 
weeds and the most familiar animals. Head good book.''. You 
are jealous of the upper classes, and perhaps it is true ;rt t you 
have received much evil at their hands; but there isoulycreway 
in which your jealousy of them can be well directed. D<; not let 
them get ahead of yot' ia intelligent e. Ptviety, is in a s'jite of 
continual flux ; some i: the uppci ('stite tit from ti^.e to time 
going down, and soiw << yoi tre ( '<-c t : ire - time ro?r: ting up 



to take their places, always the mote steady and intelligent among 
you remember ; and if all your minds were cultivated, not merely 
intellectually but morally also, you would find yourselves as a 
body in possession of a power which every charter in the world 
could not confer upon you and which all the tyranny or injustice 
of the world could not withstand." 

COMPOSITION OF MARBLE. 
/lyS is well known marble is a limestone which has been changed 
by the action of heat and pressure to its present form. The 
limestone has become crystalline in structure. The color of the 
marble is decided by the character of the limestone from which it 
was made and from the degree of heat to which it was subjected. 
For instance, many of the purest limestones become grey or black 
marble from the carbonaceous remains of the shell bed. In places 
where this stouj was subjected to a greater degree of beat the 
carbon was burned out and the marble is white ; just as white 
lime is made by burning dark limestone. Again white marble 
is the result of heat on a pure limestone, one which contained no 
animal remains. 

It is not easy to draw the line between a marble and a lime- 
atone. Webster's definition of marble is "a fine limestone, fitted, 
either polished or otherwise, for ornamental uses." Much lime- 
stone of undoubted character figures commercially as marble. 

Prof. Ezra Brainard says : "The best marble results from a 
happy combination of many circumstances. A limestone may fail 
to attain the rank of a marble for one or more of the following 
reasons : 

"1. It may contain impurities which impart a dull or earthy 
color. The range of allowable color is wide ; but it must be bright 
and agreeable to the eye. 

"2. It may contain minerals iliat are much harder or softer 
than the lime carbonate. Siliceous, or slaty matter, is found in 
most of the lime rock, rendering it difficult to cut and polish. 
Occasionally great beauty of color may c <mpensate for this, as in 
the case of the Winooaki marble, which is quite siliceous. 

"3. The coarseness of the texture may prevent a pure and 
beautiful limestone from ranking as an ornamental marble. This 
is generally the case with the deposits now profitably wrought in 
Berkshire and Litchfield counties, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
for architectural purposes. On the other hand, from a lack of 
crystalline structure the stone may not be susceptible to a good 
polish. Rutland and Addison counties, Vermont, are the region 
where the crystalline structure is about the right mean. 

"4. The unsoundness of a rock may be a great practical objec- 
tion. A jointed structure, or the presence of minute fractures, or 
a tendency to fracture, is a frequent cause of failure. 

"5. Lastly, a stone otherwise excellent, may fail in durability 
on exposure to the weather, and so be unsuitable tor many of the 
uses to which ornameDtal marble is put. The crystals which com- 
pose it are sometimes but feebly cemented together and the stone 
crumbles or furnishes an easy foothold for lichens. Many im- 
purities not otherwise objectionable, dissolve away after awhile, 
leaving a stain, or existing a« separate crystals, become detached 
leaving a cavity, or sometimes the lime carbonate itself dissolves 
away faster than the impurities and the stone 'weathers' to a dull 
or dingy color." 

MACHINE-MADE MORTAR. 
An idea has been developed in Germany in the shape of the 
manufacture of mortar by machinery in large quantities, to he 
delivered to contractors or individuals as required for use. About 
2,000,080 barrels were disposed of in Berlin on this plan alone 
since last year. 
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ROCK HISTORY NO. II. 
CyOLLOWTNG the Silurian age comet the Devonian. 'Phis 
formation was named from Devonshire, England, where it 
was first studied and located in 1837. Perhaps the best opportuni- 
ties for observing these rocks is in our own country, particularly 
in that part bounded on the uorth by the great lakes and extend- 
ing south to the Ohio and Tenuesee rivers and east in some places 
to the ocean. They have been the most extensively studied in .Scot- 
laud by Hugh Miller, he having devoted his life to that part of 
the Devonian system which is exposed in Scotland and neighbor- 
ing islands. The expoiure there is known as theold red sandstone 
and corresponds to the upper layers of the Devonian known in 
this country as the Catskill group. 

The Devonian rocks arc distinguished, as are all other systems, 
by the fossils which they contain. The most prominent fossils of 
• this system are fishes of various kinds and sizes. Fishes are first 
found in the upper Silurian rocks, but not to any great extent and 
not sufficiently developed to be considered as typical Silurian fos- 
sils. It is in the Devonian age that they attain their greatest size 
and are most numerous. The fishes of that period differ greatly 
from those of to-day. They were covered, some of them entirely, 
and some only partially, not with the scales which we see on our 
fishes, but with an armor of bony scales. 




DEVONIAN FIMU3S, 



Hugh Miller's description of one of them will best serve to illus- 
trate their condition in this respect. He says : "A creature with 
its skull as naked as its teeth, the bone being merely covered, as 
in these, with a hard, shining enamel, and with toes of hard ena- 
meled bone, would be deemed an anomaly in creation. And yet 
such was the condition of the otteolepi*, and many of its contem- 
poraries. The enameled teeth were placed in jaws which presented 
outside n surface as naked and finely enameled as their own. The 
entire head was covered with euameled osseous plates, furnished 
inside like other bones, as shown by their cellular construction, 
with their nourishing blood vessels and perhaps their oil, and 
which rested apparently on the cartilaginous box, which must 
have inclosed the brain, and connected it with the vertebral 
column. I cannot better illustrate the condition of the fins of 
this ictholyte than by the webbed foot of a water fowl. The web 
or membrane of all aquatic birds with which we are acquainted 
not only connects but covers their toes. Imagine, however, a 
webbed foot in which the toes, connected, but not covered ; pre- 
sent, as in skeletons, an upper and under surface of naked bune ; 
and a very correct idea will be formed from such a foot, of the 
condition of a fin which obtained among at least one half the 



ichtolytes (fishes) of the lower old red nndstone. In this singular 
class of fishes all was bone without, and all was tsirtilage within ; 
and the bones in every instance, whether in the form of jaws or 
plates, of scales or of rays, presents an external surface of enamel." 

Another peculiarity of Devonian fishes was their teeth. They 
show that all these fishes were prepared to fight for their lives. A 
specimen found in this country shows that this fish had jaws 
eighteen inches long and teeth two inches or more in length. 
Another shows jaws twenty-two inches long while the animal was 
eighteen feet long. LeConte says: "Probably never in the his- 
tory of the earth have fish existed in greater numbers, variety and 
size ; and certainly they never have been mors thoroughly armed 
for offense and defense." 

The range ot size of these fishes was from ordinary fishes of to- 
day to those eighteen to twenty feet long. In shape they were 
the most various. There were those which show their relation to 
the fish of the present day, and must have been beautiful in form 
as well as large in size. There are others which bear no resem- 
blance to fishes of this age and which have only been recognized 
as such after long study and comparison of their characteristic*. 

We present a cut of a yteriehiky* found by Hugh Miller in Scot- 
land. It was recognized as a fish by Agasaiz. As will be seen it 
was covered with large bony plates instead of bony «calee. The 
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tail is vertebra ted. The other cuts present fishes which bear a 
greater resemblance to those of the present time. We still have a 
few fishes with a cartilaginous skeleton, as the sturgeon. As said 
before those of the Devonian age were exclusively cartilaginous. 
None with bony skeletons were known. These were a more recen i 
developement. 

In fishes we have a higher organization than had been known 
before. In the crustacean, the highest order previously known, the 
nervous system was simply a knotted cord. In fishes we have a 
nervous system which centers in the brain, with a spinal cord in- 
closed in a vertebrated column. This was a great advance toward 
n higher organization. 

The crustaceans, notably the trilobite which ruled the seas iu 
the Silurian age, still existed, but much less numerous and of a 
greatly reduced size. From this on they gradually disappear. 
We find corals as before but some of the species have ceased to 
exist and new ones are found. A peculiar phenomena is observed 
in regard to these Devonian corals in the falls of the Ohio River 
near Louisville. Here the softer parts of the calcareous rooks 
have beeu washed away and the harder corals stand np above the 
surface with erect stems sending out branc hes just as though they 
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wen alive. Brachiopods (shell-fish) are found in the Devonian 
but they are different b form from those of the Silurian age, and 
are readily distinguished through this difference. 

It is probably true that for the firit time in the history of the 
earth there waa in the Devonian age a true forest vegetation. 
We find fossils which show that land plants grew in considerable 
number* and attained a great siae. Of these, ferns were the moat 
important, in th La aa in the succeeding age. Club mosses grew 
to i ram en sea site attaining the height of trees. A tree allied to 
our yew grew to great site. Fifty orders of Devonian land plants 
have been found in Nova Scotia alone. There is no evidence of 
land animals and sea vegetation abounded as in the Silurian age. 

The land which was in this country raised above the ocean at 
the end of the Devonian age was considerable, though develope- 
ment was not as gnat as at the end of the Silurian age. Aa said 
before, it ia found throughout Western New York westward to the 
Great Lakes, south to the Tennessee River. There is a band of 
Devonian rock found west of the Mississippi River and the area is 
broken in Indiana by a large deposit of Silurian rock and in 
Michigan by the carboniferous i 



SOUTHERN GRANITE. 

i is none the less rich in 



;HE8outh with its i 

stone than in many other respects. Iron, coal and petroleum 
are well known as l>elonging to that section. The fame of Birming- 
ham, Northern Alabama and Southern Tennessee, has gone all 
over the world as a most wonderful iron-producing region. The 
marble of Tennessee and the granite and marble of Georgia are 
well known. Each year adds to the known excellence of these 
Altogether the evidence of richness in these states 
indeed. The knowledge of the resources of this 
section is doing more to set aside the effect of the contentious an<l 
ill-mannered backbiting which has existed among the politicians 
of the North and South during recent years than anything which 
we have in mind. Herewith we submit extracts from a circular 
of the Southern Granite Co., of Atlanta, Ga. We make these ex- 
tracts without solicitation and merely for the purpose of indicating 
to the country at large the quality of one of the products of our 
Southern State*. Samples were submitted by this company to 
the Government with the following result : 

0bi>wa5ci Office, i 
WAsnraoTON Navy Yajuj, i 
January 7, 1887. 

Beapectfully relumed. 

The within mentioned ciiImm(2" by 2' by 2") of granite have been tested, 
with rwulto ft* fullows; 

K1COM tUCHJfOVD, VA. 

No. 1. Sample crushed at 68,000 lb*. 
No. 2. Sample crushed at 70,'J6O lbs 
raoN mthoiila, oa. 
No. t. 8ample»t<xidacru»hlng»trainof t»,0O0ltK.(capacity of machine) 
without cracking. Very small pieces broke off »ne corner. 

W. Swift, 

UraMaast V. 8. N . Aaalalaai Innpacur of OrSaaaca In charge. 
I certify thai the above i« a true copy. 

Tbad. K.S 
.■hkf Clark Daraaa ofOiaaaac.. 

DSPAHTMKMT OF THS lirTTOIOR, » 

Unitkd States Gkomkhcai. Sravav, f 

Hon. J. W. Powell. Director : 

HtH : — I have examine*! the sample, of Lithonia, Georgia, granite referred 
to me from the Central office. The Only tent of any value which muld be 
properly applied here, was a test of the capacity of sninple for absorbing 
water ; or ia other words, a test of porosity. The sample, after drying in 
an oven, was weighed. On* face was then immersed in water, and left for 
48 hour*. After that ihe sample w>< wiped, allowed to dry at the ordinary 



temperature of the air for 24 hours, to remove surfaced am pn mm, and I 
weighed. The results were as follows : 

valvar asroai aoaaiaa. waiaar arraa. 
OraMBca. Oramiue* 

Lithonia Granite, 381 .ft 381 .7 

It will be seen that the pair of weights art sensibly identical; that in, 
practically no considerable amount of water baa been taken up, and the 
stone is therefore not appreciably porous. The probability dedueible from 
these observations is that the stones would well withstand the disintegrat- 
ing action of frost. Respectfully, F. W. Clarke, 

Chief Ctwmlal. 

Department or the Ihterior, ( 
I'm rii> States Gboumjical. Survey . < 
Mr. William Hussey, Washington, D. C: 

I>rar SlB: — Cooeerning the building Money, samples of which you re- 
cently submitted for examination, I have the honor to report as follows : 

A thin section of the rock from each locality has been made and exa- 
mined under the microscope. Tbe specimens are all normal granites, in 
which, besides quarts, there are two kinds of mica (Muscovite and Biotite) 
with much feldspar. Most of the feldspar is raicrocltne. some 
I plsgioclase ; but all are in a fresh condition, indicating that 
been subject to but little alteration. The microscopic ex- 
amination revealed nothing the presence of which would be likely to cause 
tbe granite to rapidly disintegrate upon exposure, or give rise to ferrugin- 
ous stains to disfigure the weathered surface. 

I desire to obtain chips of the same blocks of granite from which the 
small cubes were cut, so aa to be able to discover the effects of pressure 
upon tbe rock constituent J. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, J. W. Puwet-L, 

Director. 

Washthotom, Navy Yard, March -Mb, 1887. 
Report of Trst of Specimens of Stooe presented by H. J. Stanley, Chief 
Engineer Board of Public Affairs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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I cettify that this is a true copy. 

( Signed ) Thad. K. SAiLsa, Chief Clerk. 

A LOST ART. 

Some arts of former ages have been lost, as that of engraving 
on crystal (tones and granite, practiced by the Ethiopians, Egyp- 
tians etc., and the art of painting on glass, practiced in the monk- 
ish ages. Different directions, too, have been given to the arte, 
though each is perfect in its way. Chinese art, Japanese art, 
Hindoo art, are each different from European, which follows the 
(ireek standard in iculpture and the Italian in painting. 

We furnish in this number, in a print of the catalogue of the 
Jesup collection of building stones, .in place in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York City, something of 
exceeding great value to everyone interested in the stone trade. 
It has cost us quite a sum of money to do this, but it is a convinc- 
ing evidence that Stone has a mission, and knows very well how 
to fulfill it. Now is the time to subscribe. 

A poor emaciated Irishman, having in a forlorn hope called in 
a physician, the latter «pre*.d a large mustard plaster and put it 
on the poor fellow's lean chest. Pat, when he with tearful eyes 
looked down on the plaster, said, "Dot ther, it strikes me it's a 
dale of mustard for so little 
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VERMONT MONUMENTS AT GETTYSBURG. 
JN the Battle of Gettysburg the little state of Vermont was re- 
* presented by two brigades, one regiment of cavalry and three 
companies of sharpshooters. 

Two year* ago tbe Legislature appropriated $6,5fi0 for monu- 
ment* on the field and $2,500 for expenses and securing sites, 
building roads, etc. The fund haa been increased by private con- 
tributions of $4,118.50 and 'the present Legislature has appropri- 
ated $4,000 more, to complete the work, making the total cost, 
including the payment of $1 ,500 to the Battlefield Memorial As- 
sociation, $21,143.50. 

An able com mission, consisting of the Governor and one re- 
presentative of each organization, most of whom are prominent 
men in civil life, is expending this money in a manner that will 
reflect the highest credit upon the State. 

Instead of building a monument to each regiment and separate 
company, they decided to build one for the State, upon which all 
the troops Vermont had upon the field will be commemorated, to 
stand where Stannard's Brigade made its famous flank movements 
upon Pickett and then upon Willcox. They will also have four 
smaller monuments to mark the position* of the other detachments. 

In this issue of Stonk all these monuments, except the one to 
the First Vermont Cavalry, which is not yet ready, are illustrated 
and described. It will be seen that they represent some of the 
best art upon the fluid. The State Monument, in particular, in 
pure Greek, being almost an exact copy of tbe column to Lord 
Nelson, in Trafalgar Square, London. 

All the cultivated nations have one or more Corinthian columns 
of similar design. They stand the test of art and time better, 
perhaps, than any others, and in their chaste simplicity they stnnd 
in marked and creditable contrast from many studies in monu- 
mental architecture which, after the impression of novelty has 
worn away, leave only a painful conviction that somebody was 
straining after a novel effect. 

The Vermonters have happily avoided this danger and are 
producing a monument which will not only command the admira- 
tion of every cultivated person, but will be one of the most con- 
spicuous objects upon the field, standing in tbe open and most 
visited portion and being several feet higher than any yet erected. 

It is to be surmounted by a bronze statue of the bite Major 
General George J. 8tannard, and the drawing here shown is aaid 
to be a very good representation of him as he appeared in the 
battle while directing the great and decisive movement of his 
brigade in the supreme crisis of the third day. But the statue 
has not yet been modeled, and indeed the Commission is not com- 
mitted to this design. This was made more for the purpose of 
showing the monument complete than to indicate exactly how the 
statue may look. It is said that some will prefer the statue to 
represent Stuunsrd with bis right sleeve empty, as he appeared 
later in the war, and some may prefer a statue in repose to one 
in action, but it must be conceded that this one is very expressive, 
and as it itji drawn by Charles W. Reed, tbe noted delineator of 
Boston. Artists will at least have to think twice before they can 
improve upon it. 

This monument is being built by the Carrick Brothers Granite 
Company, of8t. Jobnsbury, Vt., of granite from George E. Lyon's 
quarry at Dummerston, in the name atate. All the monument 
except the die is verv light in color. The die is darker and 
polished, except the coat of arms, which is in bus relief. The in- 
scriptions are all V-aunk. The dimensions ot this monument are 
as follows : 

Kin* bat* 17'x 17' x 

ise, 12' «" x 12'6" x I'M". 



Third base, <K 7" x H' 7" x I' 4". 

Plinth, V 9" x V 9" x 3'. 

We, *' x «' x 6', (posaibljr a Utile taller). 

Die at top,. V9"x.V9". 

Cap 7'!."x 7'9"xJ'l". 

Second Cap 5' 5" x 5' 5" x 1' V. 

Spire, V 7"xS'7"x29 / . 

Spire at lop, V-i" t V 2". 

Spire Eutasi* in center 

Capital, 4 9" x 4 9" x X 10". 

Tbe weight, exclusive of the atatur, i> computed at 140 ton*. 
The First Vermont Brigade did not happen to get thrown into 
net ion, but it has a record of twenty-seven battles and no < 
brigade in the Union army was more distinguished. In i 
port to the Governor, tbe Commissioners say : 

"In defining a monument to mark the position iield by the Piral Brigade, 
an effort waa made to find something xogge stive of tbe character of that 
famous organisation, and o' tbe important though quiet service which it 
there rendered. It waa expected that during the third day of the battle 
the enemy would attempt to turn the left flank of the Union army by cir- 
cumventing Round Top. This brigade man itationed eaai of the hill at a 
point where it could beat meet the aaaault or whence it could soonest be 
to strengthen tome other p%rt of tbe line. Thus the enemy i 




" a lion in his path" had be made the anticipated i 
This thought suggested the d<sign herewith shown. The lion waa < 
by Mr. C W. Reed of Beaton, one of themotl noted figure artists in Ameri- 
ca, and. as will be teen, it tells tbe whole atoiy. The lion is facing south, 
whence tbe attack was expected. To his right and rear be hears the roar 
of the contlict preceding and during Picki It's charge, aod ia ready to spring 
to that point if neensary. The figure, when executed in the lightest of 
Vermont granite and erected upon an inscribed pedestal, at the highest 
point on Sedgwick Avenue, will be one of the most attractive Works of art 
upon the field." 

The monument to Company F., First V. 8. Sharpshooters, ia 
built of white Rutland marble, the Battlefield Memorial Associa- 
tion having made an exception in favor of this durable atone to 
its rule against the erection of any but granite or bronze monu- 
ments. The troops which it commemorates were the first to meet 
the Confederate advance, half a mile west of the Peach Orchard, 
«n the second day of the battle. The monument will stnnd just 
west of tbe oak grove iu which Pickett's column formed the next 
day. It differs from most of the other sharpshooter monument* 
upon the field, in that it does not attempt to show the figure of a 
soldier. The eagle perched upon itasuintnit, however, shows con- 
siderable fight, and this, by the way, is a very clever design for 
an eagle to be cut in stone. 

It was reported by some Confederate officer that when their aa- 
suulting column approached the Devil's Deo from the west, on the 
afternoon of the second day, it "encountered a hornets' nest of 
sharpshooters, extending all the way from tbe Wheat Field to the 
Slyder meadow." This was the United States Second Regiment, 
of which the commander, Col. Homer R 8 tough ton, and Com- 
panies E and H, were from Vermont By the roadside near the 
Slyder house their memorial will stand. It will be a monolith of 
rough granite, finished upon the face and showing the Vermont 
coat of arms, the Sharp's and target rifle? used by the sharpshooters 
and a hornets' nest, as will be seen by the cut, and like tbe other 
Vermout monuments, it will be altogether unique upon that field. 

The monument of the First Vermont Cavalry haa not yet been 
provided for except in thedivision of the appropriation. A design 
has been substantially agreed upon, consisting of a massive gran- 
ite tablet, upon liases, with a brontte panel in the tablet, repre- 
senting a cavalryman charging. 

These monuments will not be dedicated until sometime next 
year. 

As above stated, the Carrick Brothers Granite Company of St. 
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Johnsbury hive the contract for the State monument and they 
also have the contract for the First Brigade monument (the lion) 
and they become liberal contributor* towards the coat of that, on 
account of the desire of one of their number to suitably commem- 
orate the brigade in which he served. 

The marble monument to Company P, First Sharpshooters, is 
being built by the Ripley Sons, ot Rutland, and one of them, Gen. 
Win. Y. W. Ripley, gives 1700 towards it, on account of doing a 
good thing for his old command. 

The contracts for the other sharpshooter monument and for the 
cavalry monument are not let. 

THE CHURCH TOWER THAT FELL. 
1 IE tailing of the church tower in Washington City was men- 
tioned in last month's Stone. In the meantime there has 
been an inquiry instituted by competent authorities who make a 
report which shows a thorough acquaintance with the subject, and 
which contains an impartial review of facts. The Building Record 
says of this report : 

Accepting tins report, therefore, as a correct statement of the case, It ap- 
pears thst there was no Indication that the foundation yielded, and that in 
fonn and dimensions the design of (he tower would have given "a tborough- 
y substantial and permanent structure," "the computations of strength, 
prrmnres sad U ru4s were carefully and Intelligently maile by the architect* 
and the assuror, ttona upon which they were based correct," except Id the 
opinion of the communion, as to the Mrangth of mortars for rubbto masonry. 
It Is sieo stated tit I the tower and even the foundation walls though rather 
small In proportion "could hard been built of the given dimensions with 
eat security e<en In tubble work by uilos: the requisite materials and 

oelng sonic ent y explicit as to what constituted the "flrst-class" work that 
they called for. it 1 aided that even under th« tpecincationa as they stood 
the tower would not havs falleo. 

Why tie* did It fall The com nlstloi answer: ' The deplorable results 
were do* in a gre it m ensure tu sa entire absence of any continuous personal 
direction, supervision or insxctlon by the architects or their representa- 
tives." Ti is answer, bow* v. r, does not fully meet the case, It only shifts 
the question further back, a id the iuqulr/ now Is. Why did not the archi- 
tects furnish this continuous sup •rinteodence ? 

The reason would appear t • be because the architects were willing to jeo- 
pardize their rep latino, as reputable architects are doing every day when 
■ bey furnish p'ans and specifications to client* In distant cities without 
having a clerk of the worki nr a superintend 'nt constantly on the ground 
simply because their clients will not pay for It, but undertake to furnish 
soch superintendence ss they deem necessary, only sending for the archi- 
tect occasionally or when too late to avert disaster. 

This way of doing work is imilar to that In hundreds of 01 her esses 
throughout the country. Why structures so neglected do not oftencr fall 
is a problem we cannot explain. 

There is a good deal of talk about what the architects should do, 
and that they should refuse to do work if matters are not put al- 
together in their own hands. Suggestions are made that a clerk 
of works should be appointed who should spend all his time in the 
inspection of important buildings. This is all well enough nod 
would probably lead to good results, but we must be reasonable 
about matters of this kind, or rather we must consider the unrea- 
sonable qualities of people with whom we have to do business. 
Take a case which would illustrate our point. An architect is 
invited to meet a building committee and his price is asked. He 
gives it, and there is often more or leas of an effort on the |>art of 
the committee to make a close deal. The architect may or may 
Dot suggest that a regular superintendent should be appointed. 
That makes no particular difference. Any building committee 
may know that a pier may be built in Washington and the archi- 
tect in New York not be able to see entirely through it at that 
distance. The architect is occasionally called upoo to visit the 



work or comes at various intervals. Who is responsible for mak- 
ing a contract of this kind ? Certainly not the architect. Any 
one who stops to think about it knows that his preference would 
be for a superintendent constantly on the work. In the present 
case it has been resolved to reconstruct this tower, and no changes 
will be made in the plan. Undoubtedly a superintendent will be 
appointed and it will be properly built and will -Und as all church 
towers should. An architect is like anybody else. All this talk 
about the regard for the profession and the regard for professional 
reputation is mere bosh, it is a matter of business. An architect 
will make the best deal he can. If a good contract is in sight, 
one that promites a fair return, he will take it with or without u 
clerk of the works. None of the architectural journals are talk- 
ing about re-arranging the schedule of the architectural associations 
so that it clerk of the works in America would be a regular thing. 
It would lie all right and proper for the architects associations to 
do this. But the people will have something to say in the matter. 
The Building Record has this to say along that line. 

K an architect agrees to supervise the erection his commission should be 
sufficient to cover all the expenses Incident thereto. This will, of course, 
require an Incrcssed commission for out-of-town work, but on Just what 
scale Is a matter for the Institute to decide. 

If the building that the architect he» agreed to superintend is of sufficient 
importance to require a clerk of the work*, as this building certainly was, 
he should be appointed by and be under the sole direction of th« architect. 
In this way only can the responsibility for superintendence be defloitelr 
fixed and Its proper performance secured. 

While, however, these matters should, and doubtless will, receive the 
early attention of the Institute, the architects can meantime do much in- 
dividually to improve the existing prai-tice. 

The people have been used to paying five per cent and less to 
architects for their services and a readjustment of the schedule in 
a way to require a clerk ot the works will not be accepted at once 
by the people who will have something to do with this sort of 
thing, and the architect who stands oat as a reformer, determin- 
ing to exact everything required by the schedule, will find himself 
in a very uncomfortable situation. It will take the falling of a 
good many church towers and other buildings to bring about a 
general willingness on the part of the }>cople to employ a clerk of 
the works. This matter is no fault of the architects. They do 
the beet that their busiocss instincts will allow. Occasionally a 
building falls because the plana are not properly carried out. If 
the remedy is held up before the people in a quiet kind of a way 
and without the disposition to force a whole clerk of the works 
down the public they will in time accept bim ami necessity. But 
they will not be in any hurry about it. Buildings don't fall often 
enough to precipitate this change rapidly. They think about it 
for a time and then there is a relapse. It is a good deal like the 
car heater. We hear most of it after a hard winter when there 
have been a good many accidents and a good many people burned 
to death. About the time that public opinion is pretty well 
worked up on the subject, spring makes its appearance, tbofiresin 
the car healers gj out and the people are not burned to death. 
Then we forget about the car beater until the next wiuter. In 
time it will come around all right. 

Firing is ouly done properly when the fuel is consumed in the 
best possible way, — that is, when no more is burned than is necessary 
to produce the amount of steam required, and to keep the pressure 
uniform. To attain this end, complete combustion must be 
obtained in the furnice, and thisUgoingon when the fuel is burn- 
ing with a bright llame evenly all over the grate. Blue flames, 
dark spots and smoke are evidences of incomplete combustion, 
due to like of air 
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GOI^ESPONDENGE. 

COR RESPOND WITH U81 

We ™<M lib to rutin CorrapemJau* -/ a . 

urtinUaWydo we want praetteol rorttn ra the. different Uoue trade* 
I that this is the flan when they muy eiehanye ide,u rUh eath other; 
h **« <Ary «» «si information and jind if ; .rArrr they r»» »-< tf/«« fi«ow 
K.,rburn hnh and noretlir* vhieh lAey «i« *-.'«.»? sbis/d htmme pubttr properly. 

lid everybody make unr of thim prtrikye to eommnne with eaeh other. If ymi feri 
thit you eonsid "nrite far your imu«t," you «in at laut ttate fart*, ichieh vt trill 
twt m proper form. 'there u no drjMrinwntt' 0/ a fmdV journal so interesting to the 
otJtemU render tut vtll-filted page* of eorreMpondenee. Thi* 1* snmWAtfto^ that manor 
he bouokt ; that it without JUed price, but everyone t/xti* for it and read* it. 

Marble and th. Tariff. 

To Uw Editor vt BtMU. 

Sir: Spone travels fur, and hrrc in ICnglaml we have read the articlc 
under this heading which appeared in your Oclnb r number. The argu- 
ment is ingeni di* but will not atsnd criticism. Yon Ukr the ilnly anil 
freight paid upon an imported marble motoment, the agent'* commission 
and cost of stack. You deduct these item* from the contract price asd the 
balance you say i» lb it which the Italian workman gala. Krom this y mi 
draw the moral that if the States had Iree-traie yuur worker* would be 
badly ofl. Ijel an look further into thin. The price of the monument 
delivered to New York ww $105.00. G.iod. And the freight and duty 
won $48.00. Thin war paid by the consignee who remitted the balance of 
$67.00 to the importing agent. The agent charged a commission of 2) per 
cent, on $105.00. Hut why? If be did not pay freight or duty why 
should he claim a eoiumi*sinn on those item*? We take it that the emi- 
mission should be on $47.00 and not on $105.00. This would bring the 
■simruusrion item dowu to $1 1.40. You net the cunt of Mock at the quarries 
at $2 per cubic foot, but this ia about twice thecoit of the stock used for 
monuments of thi* description. Instead, therefore, of this item figuring for 
$22.07 it ahmild be $11.34. Now let us compare figure*. You make your 
sum as follow*: 

I'rlc* a»liTt!r«d la Nsw Y.srk .. 1 1*4- 00 

tat? sad fralskl t > New York fal.M 

A«.,,f. r«i>un«i n.OO 

L ini of ibock it t i^mrrjr .....4................ H HT 

»i«t 

Leartaa for Italian worker f II u 

We make our calculation come out : 

itom Mtver** lo Mew York Inn on 

Ihitj and fr«nlu to Now York Mt.OD 

.ascot'. Commnnon II »n 

rortof Mats* ii u 

:o»« 

Lssvla* for Italia* wortar Mi .M 

Aa-ordlug t.i your atateuent work of a aimilar character would be paid 
for in your country at a rate which would bring labor c«mt to $84t.47. That 
may be, but if your workingtnen have to pay more for every ounce of cloth- 
ing which they wear; if they have to pay bigger rent* ; if, to put it shortly, 
it coat* more to live with you than in the Old World, we fail to nee wb re 
the workiinfuiii) gi-ta hi* pull. 

Put it in another way: England ia a frea-trade country. <>ur working- 
men have to compete with the labor of the world. They do to by cutting and 
contriving and by a continual improvement of mechanical appliance*. 
What follows? Takeourown caae. Some years ago we manufactured a great 
deal of monumental work in Italy. Now we do moat of it in thi* country ,qu'le 
a* cheaply and of very far better uuality. Our men get good wages and 
live cheaply, but to enable them lo doao we are continually improving onr 
mechanical appliances. We are importing rough marble into England 
working it here and re-exporting it to better advantage than by working it 
in Italy. We therefore find labor for Kngliabn.en which was done by 
Italian*. On the other aide we hear of American firms who *cl up factor- 
ies in Italy and employ Italian laborer for work which was one* done by 
Americana. Th'a is the only way in which they can retain a vestige of 
export trade. We leave it to yon to Bay which course brings moat labor to 
a country. Ixwking at the matter selfishly Englishmen mav sincerely 
trust that the day may be long distant befor* the people of yonr conntrv 
adopt free-trade. 

When that time oniee we fear that your ingenuity will make us know 
what competition really i« in thmw neutral markets of the world whiih 
n^w you cannot touch. We are yours, obediently. 

Ahthi-r l.r.r. Jt Buns, 

Bristol. Castaae. Ott. la 



American Portland Camant. 

I tfcvt, Editor ot StfHia- 

Dbar HlR: I notice an article in SrtiMst, on the manufacture of Port- 
in this country and would like to give you a description of 
ncea. in the manufacture of Portland cement and the result 
obtained from ceuent made under my sup.rvision and I think yon will 
agree with aw that American Port 'and cement is far sjperior to any of 
the imported brands. If you think proper to use the following facts rela- 
tive to the manufacture of Portland cement you an' at liberty lo do so. 
The procest of manufacture of Portland cement by Goatling's improved 
chamber kiln and reducing mill or method is being adopted by the Cata- 
siilqua Cement Co., Catasau<|iia, Pa , and will shortly bj adopted by the 
National Ctum-jl Co. Wampum, Pa. Krjrn t*ie description which I will 
give vjii will readily »ee the great advantage my procen* hax over ail 
others inasmuch that the exhaust or waste heat i» utilized t • dry the com- 
pwition previ oisly t> b.-ing burn' in the kilns, all other or any oth -r 
methods do not u iliac the heat from th < kilns but allows it t > go oft" i n the 
air. The I'nited State* Government has granted roe letters patent on my 
two method*. 

Goatling's method is then to construct a kiln, attached to 
which is a chamber of MifhYicnt aUe lo contain e lough e<»mp<Hition wh m 
drie.1 by Uie wa*U heal to refill the kiln and the heat from the kiln is 
drawn over the mass lor slurry a. it is termed .1 by a draught created by a 
slack at end of chamber, wh<ch can be made lo suit capacity of kiln. The 
amount of gas ei.wllcd from the burning cement in kiln is about 4,'t per 
cent, so that one can readily nnderst and the enormous drying capacity of 
such waste passing over the c imposition. In all other method! in the 
m inufaclure of ce neat there is a c msiderable amount of manual labor 
attached to getting the composition into the kiln from the mixing machines, 
but under my process the whale thing is done by machinery nntil it 
reaches the dried sttle before going into kiln, c mseqiirntly a great saving 
is effected in doing awtty with manual labor, and furthermore the result 
obtained from my chamber, kiln and grinding process in superior lo all 
others as the quantity of cement i '.inker given by each kilo is its full ca- 
pacity and which is not the case in other methods. The U-*t» I get from 
my cement will exceed most of the imported cement by 100 pounds on the one- 
inch section at the same age and in many cases as 200 pounds on the same 
section. I state this to show you the fact that American Portland cement 
can hold Its own against the known world. Trusting these few re uaks on 
cement will he appreciated I am, dear sir, yours very re»pectfnlly, 

C R. Gocrt in.j, Kupt. National Cement Co. 



A Nebraska Aeeoclatlon. 



StB: Inclosed please find ord.r for Srost, also a copy of a call for a 
convention of marble and granite dealers of Nebraska. I hope our eflorla 
will not be in vain, and that after our meeting we will be able to fnrniih 
an enouraging report (if not a funeral notice al the slartl, as it is 
difficult to foresee what the result will be ia an undertaking of this kind. 
We can try however, and in case nothing it accomplished, it may do no 
harm, unless it be a cursing from the opposition who may l'y lo divert at- 
tention from the movement by the cry, of "Combination," "Ring," "Po d M 
etc We shall, however, make an honest effort to succeed, and hopi 
fur good sad-ess. Yonrsverytn.lv, Ciias. Nikdhart. 

Ilrawaarllk. Jt.fc.. Oct 11. 

Perhaps He Has a Bonania. 

To tk* Editor at stow. 

Sut: At resintut of logersoll Kojk Drill C >., New York < with whom I have 
negotiating for some machinery. I ship you to-day by express a 
i of atone, from five feet of surface. 
This stone is from nenr the surfnee, very easily quarried in any siaea 
desired, varying as the stratas do, from 1 to 12 inches thick, whilst at 
other prints along the bluff— which is two and a half miles in extent, the 
tract containing near 800 acres, stratas go to 10 and 20 feet, yielding ma- 
terial suitable for bridge piers and other h wvy masonry. The supply U 
inexhaustible, with the 2 to 10 inch stratas most abundan', as shown up 
in outcropping*, and only a seam separating all layers. It splits on^ way 
like ioc; weather docs not stain it ; it is fire pnsif from tests ; lasts always 
in side-walks, and being of a springy nature and much stronger than lime, 
sume. is more desirable for curbing : shoe nails will not wear it; it makes 
a fine polisher by nibbing two pieces of the same atone together — a high 
|*.li.h is quickly obtained without the use of water. Nature has provided 
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drainer* and for want*. Tlio quarry has never been worked, except for a 
very limited m-ighburho »l supply for the past thirty-five yea «. It is fine- 
ly situated to supply all city demand.. The heighth of bluff yielding 
•tone, m from oD to li> feet, with »t>ne cropping out from top to bottom at 
varioiw point*. This i» the only deposit of the kind known in the United 
Stated. Slight down grade from top of bluff to rai'road station which is 
only H00 yard* distant front commencing pui nt of quarry. Light stone 
tupping over stone flagging -frequently nwie, showing Itself on aurface, 
ax well ax sides of bluff, always holding it* u liforiu thickness. Try sharp 
edge t>f steel na I on surface of stone. 

This upecimen do* not do th» quarries justice. Would be please 1 to 
hear from you at to what you think of the matter. 

Yours very respectfully, Chas Rati.iff 

Prtaestus, Kr., Oct. ». 

The specimen shipped us has not reached us in time to paan an opinion 
upon it in thi< issue. We shall exanvne the stone critically when the 
specimen l« received. 

SLATE BRICKS. 

Bricks made from (he refuse of elate quarries are stronger than 
Htone ; they stand 7,200 lbs. ixtmpression against 6,000 for stone, 
and 3,200 lbs. for common brick. The cmt is »12 to |20 per 
thousand. 

A syndicate has been formed by Gov. Gordon, Henry W. 
Orady and others, of Atlanta, and John H. Inman, Calvin Brioe, 
(ren. Samuel Thomas, Dr. Norvin Green, and others, of New 
York, for the purpose of building a large city of Kockmart, and 
developing the slate and marble mine* there. The slate mines, 
on which the syndicate have an option, are valued at $10,000,000. 
The quarries embrace about 200 acres of solid slate, which risen 
at certain points over 200 feet perpendicularly above the level of 
the plain. The slate in these mines is said to equal in every 
respect the slate of the famous Penrhyn mines of Wales. The 
marble f]uarries arc quite as rich and exhaustlesa, and embrace 
every color and quality known in America. The property cost 
the syndicate $400,000 in cash and $4,000,000 in stock. Besides 
the marble and slate to be found on the property, it abounds in 
ochre beds and caen stone quarries. This stone when first quarried 
can be cut into any shape with any ordinary wood-working too), 
nod it can l>e worked as cheap as wood. It has a beautiful grain, 
almost cherry color, and although so easily worked when first 
quarried, becomes very hard on exposure. The property is very 
rich, and will be developed to the fullest extent by the new syu- 

We invite attention to our correspondence iu this number. We 
desire our friends who have anything to present either of 
an instructive character, or as criticism of anything that may ap- 
pear in our pages, to avail themselves of the privilege to write us 
for publication. Anything and everything in this line, not posi- 
tively abusive, will receive courteous treatment from us, and prove 
entertaining to our renders. Correspond with us, good friends ! 

The competition for our prises for best ileeign for a memorial 
tablet, conditions of which will be found on inside front 
cover page of this issue of Stone, is not meeting with the response 
we had expected, but we hope sufficient designs muy be received 
before the competition ends, to make the selection expressive over 
» wide range of subjects. The prises are liberal, and worthy the 
effort of the best artists. 

l>r. Henry M. Field ha* written a new book, which the Scribners will 
shortly publish under the title "Gibraltar." I»r. Field ha* made his de- 
scription of the famous town and fortress exceedin7ly picln-esqoe, to which 
the publisher, will still further add inter** by a nnn.berof beautiful 
il lustrations. 



BOOK AND PERIODICAL REVIEW. 



"AtrvewTCRW ofPiohrerChilhrkk; ob, Lirr in tiis W:ldkrjck»k." K. 
Fcnwirk Colerick. Illustrated, 12 mo., cloth, $1.00. K >bert Clarke A 
Co , Cincinnati. 

A fascinatirg book for the boys and girls of to-day. It is a condensation 
in one beautiful vo lime of tales of advei ture in which the little her. es ami 
heroines of the pioneer days in Ohio, Indiana, Kc tucky and Virginia 
bore so conspicuous n jiart. ft is a gle ming from the general history of 
our country and the local histories of the border wars, together with 
many interesting im ide .ts, act* of heroism, and exciting adventur. » with 
wild beasts and the crafty Indian, founded on facts, obtained from the 
actors or their descendant*, which have never before appeared in print 
Thousands of the hoys and girls of this older Western territory have heard 
their parents speak of incidents that are fully described and illustrated in 
this book. To these no richer gift could rotue than possession of this 
charming work. Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 

"Title Erraxo Boy ; Or. H tm Phil Brkst Wow Srrrrsa " Bv Horatio 
Alger, Jr. No. 14 of the "Hoys' Homi Library." I'ais r, 12mo Price 
25 cen'i. Published by A. I. Burt. S6 Beck man St., New York. 
"Tmx Krrasd Boy" is the latest issue of die popular "Boys' Home 
Library," and is in Horatio Alger's well-known vein. It will be c mparxd 
favorably with the best of bis many stories for boys, and no ote has belli r 
learned the secret of interesting the young folks than he. There is nothing 
"preachy" in hi* bosks, though their tone is h'gh and pure ; they tell of 
honest manly boy* full of pluck and grit, just inch youngsters as boys 
themselves like. Toe "Buys' Home I. b-ary" i*. one jf the greatest sue 
ceases of this era of cheap book*. It gives high class stories for boys by 
famous authors at the nominal price of 25 cnls. 

"Masi'Ai. fob BviLUtKo AMI) Loak Amot'i ATlotts." Embracing the ori- 
gin and history of co-operative « >cii-ties; objects and benefit* of build ng 
associations; plans and method* of organ iring and conducting them ; leg- 
islation ; constitution and by-laws ; forms and description of book*, blanks 
ane papers ; interest and dividend tables ; aud a comprehensive variety 
of practical and useful information and suggestions. Henry H Kwaen- 
thai. 12 mo. 2M pages. Bound in cloth, price $IM. Sent preps id on 
receipt of price- Robert Clarke A Co., Cincinnati, O, 
An invaluable assistant to any who are interested in the organisation 
of ihe-e popular institulio"*. It includes all the information of a general 
or specific character required to enable intelligent working people in any 
community to organize and conduct a successful association. 

"PrKPARIXo roa Ikdk atiok." Robert Orimsbaw, M.E. The Practical 
Pub. Co., New York. Price $V postpaid. 

We commend this work to every engineer. It embraces the specifications 
and instructidhs used by the author in his long experience at indicating 
engine*. Any engineer, by adopting the method* set forth in this work, 
will be able to lake off cards with as perfect accuracy as an expert, thus 
saving the large expense nsua'ly exacted for doing the work. 

No. 1 Vol. II, of Collier's Oik* a We k, piiblshcd October 20, is a lit- 
erary marvel. Amelie Rivers commence* a weird story, "On Bone's I-land "' 
H. Rider Haggard begin* a thrilling serial, entitled "My Fellow Liborar." 
Dion Roocicault cout'nue* his fascinat'ng Irish-American novel, "Hy-Brav 
YL;" Bill Nye will beat his bast; Edgar Fawcett and Julian Hawihorn- 
con tribute special papers; Marion Hariaad opens "Womat's World ;" 
Nym Crinkle doe* the theaters; Miss Braddon, author of ' l,%dy A ad ley '» 
Secret," "John Marchmont'* I,*gacy," etc , etc , commence* a serial in No. 
.1, "It i* Easier for a Camel;" John Habberton, author of "Helen's Babies," 
contribute* a Southern sketch, " 'Fo He Wah !', the famous M xsell Fra- 
aer, LLP., delivers a lecture on Ambition" f-r "Our Coming Men," and 
poetry, pusalea, etc., etc., and illustrations by Nast, Morgan, Sterner, 
Mcllvaine, Ogden, Kendrick, etc, etc., complete the content* of this most 
wonderful seven rents' worth in the world. Who would be without Collier's 
Oik* a BW 

From now to Ja usry 1, you will be solicited to subscribe lor a part of 
your r> ading ros ier for the year to come Before deciding, gel a copy of 
(had HmuetcepiMy and look it through carefully aod then decide whether 
your home can atibrd to be without its Fortnightly visits, for only $2.M> a 
year. If you are a subscriber we are satisfied you will remain one, for the 
unpremlent rt growth of thsl wonderfully popular and very practical 
magazine U> ■ iihout a rival and we are told its strongest admirers are those 
who have w i it tin longest. 
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STONE AND MARBLE OF GREAT BRITAIN.' 

[ConrtaSM from tul bo»U>.) 

HE constituent of granite that is generally the first to under- 
go decomposition is the felspar, although there are cases in 
which the felspar stand* out in sharp well defined crystals, cxhib- 
iting quite as little tendency to decay as the other portion* of the 
rock. Iu decomposing, the crystals lose their luster and as the 
disintegration proceeds, the potash and soda are washed away as 
soluble salts (for the most part as carbonate*) leaving thehydrated 
silicate of alumina constituting the kaolin that remains. Experi- 
ments have been made which show that under favorable circum- 
stances carbonic acid exerts an appreciable amount of action upon 
a variety of minerals, such as hornblende, serpentiue, or apatite 
and that this action is augmented by increased pressure. 

With respect to the origin of the enormous deposits of crumb- 
ling granite, such as those found in Devonshire aud Cornwall 
(covering as they do a large area of ground, and having in some 
place* a depth of more than 100 feet), no very satisfactory ex- 
pi:! tmtion can be given. The clay in some cases rest* upon gran- 
ite of the hardest description, and it is the opinion of the best 
authorities that these deposits have either never been properly 
consolidated, or that they are the results of surface decomposition 
which have been swept by the action of water into the spot* which 
they now occupy. 

In selecting atone for buildiug purposes, too much attention 
cannot be paid to its physical structure, inasmuch as whatever 
may be its composition, stone which is of a hard, dense, crystal- 
line character i* not only capable of resisting more effectually the 
action of corrosive agents when in actual contact with them, but 
is not exposed to the same amount of contact as i* the case with 
stone of a more porous character, for when rain tall* upon a close, 
polished surface it cannot sink into the stone, and consequently 
any matter of a corrosive nature with which it may be charged 
doe* not remain in contact with the stone for any length of time, 
but is carried off before it has had an opportunity of exercising an 
injurious effect. It is obvious that the more crystalline and com- 
pact i* the character of the stone, the more capable it is likely to 
be of resisting the effects ordinarily produced by exposure to 
atmospheric influences, whether such may be of a normal descrip- 
tion, or whether they may be of a more powerfully corrosive na- 
ture. It is to its physical structure alone that marble (which 
consists of carbonate of lime) owes its durability ; its highly cry- 
stalline character rendering it sometimes capable of being favor- 
ably compared with granite, a* is the case in some of the 
churches of Devonshire erected from 400 to 500 years ago, in 
which the marble shows fewer signs of alteration than the granite. 

The importance of the crystalline structure, as affecting the 
durability of stone, appears to have been recognized from a very 
remote period. Whoever the constructors of the great pyramid 
may have been, and whatever purpose they had in view in carry- 
ing on a work involving such an enormous amount of lalior, it is 
quite certain that they must have been proficient in the art of 
building iu stone. They appear to have exhibited much skill in 
iU selection, and were acquainted with the best method* of deal- 
ing with large blocks, fully appreciating the advantages to be 
derived from fitting such block* as closely together as possible 
•villi very thin joints. The celebrated red porphyry of Kgypt, 
which derived its name from it* purple color, ws* hard enough to 
be capable of taking a fine polish, and was largely umhI by the 
Egyptian* and subsequently by the Romans, for statuary pur- 
pose*. It wa* upon a circular slab of this material, now at St. 
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Peter's at Rome, that the Roman emperors were crowned. Columns 
of porphyry, after the lapse of 1,900 years, still exist which retain 
their freshness of color. The term porphyry is now applied to 
any rock having distiuct crystal* embedded in a felspatbic matrix, 
and is used to designate the crystalline character of a rock. We 
have thus quartz porphyry, porpbyri tic granite, porphyritic green- 
stone. Cornwall is especially rich in these porphyritic rocks, a 
very excellent material, capable of taking a high polish, being ob- 
tained from the neighborhood of Bodmin. It was a schorlaceotu 
variety of this description which is found on the surface in immense 
boulders near Luxullian, and hence known as luxullinanite, that 
was selected for the sarcophagus of the late Duke of Wellington 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. The very perfect condition in which 
work* of art of such great antiquity as those of Egypt have been 
found i* no doubt due to the dryness of the climate of Egypt, but 
still in part, to the excellent quality of the material employed. 
The syenite granite of Egypt was extensively worked as far back 
as 1,300 years, n. c, the quarries whence it was obtained occupy- 
ing an extensive tract of land between the first cataract of the Nile 
and the town of Assouan, which now stands near the site of the 
ancicut Syene. 

The famous Egyptian obelisks, one of which, known as Cleopa- 
tra's Needle, originally erected at Heliopolis (the "On" mentioned 
in the book of Genesis) about 1,800 n. c, and now standing on 
the Thames embankment, were obtained from these quarries. The 
obelisk *t Rome was also oue of those that stood iu front of the 
Temple of the Sun, where it i» said to have remained for 2,000 
years before it was removed to Rome by Ctesar Augustus after 
the battle of Actium. 

It is remarkable that the neighborhood of this ancient Syene, 
which for thousands of years had been the frontier town dividing 
Egypt from Nubia, should now in this nineteenth century be the 
site of explorations which are creating so much interest. On ex- 
amining the sandstone hill on the west bank of the Nile, the re- 
moval of the sand led to the discovery, in 1885-6, of a series of 
tombs where the nobles and chiefs ofaucientSyeuo had been buried, 
containing inscriptions which indicate that the hill had been used 
as a cemetery as far back as 3,000 H v. Prom these incriptions 
much interesting information is to be gathered of the manners and 
customs prevailing at the remote period to which they allude, 
some oi them being of great historical interest. The freshness of 
the paintings on some of the shrine* is surprising, and the colors 
are wonderfully true to nature. The hieroglyphs for granite hill* 
are good representation of granite, and that of an elephant is 
painted in a greyish sepia the exact color of the animal. 

Of the granite* used in this country for building purposes, the 
most important are those obtained from Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and the Scotch granite*. The Scotch granite* are too well known 
to require any lengthened description We find examples of the 
grey granite of Aberdeenshire iu nearly every cemetery, and 
olumns of celebrated red granite of Peterhead adorn the public * 
buildiug* of almost every town of importance. 

The Cornish and Devonshire grauites are of a more porphyritic 
character than the Scotch granites, the crystals being of a larger 
size. As regard* the relative durability, they are both of them, 
when properly selected, of so permanent a character as to allow of 
the selection of either the one or the other for any engineering 
work being made upon other considerations than their relative 
liability to decay. The Devon and Cornish granites possess an 
advantage, inasmuch as blocks of a much larger size can be ob- 
tained of these granites than from the Scotch quarries. Oranite 
obtained near the surface, and near tin- edges of the formation, in 
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not unfrcquently defective owing to imperfect crystallization, and 
the use of such granite it considered to have l«en the cauaeof the 
unsatisfactory condition of some of I lie Cornish granite uecd in the 
erection of Waterloo bridge, which hss sometimes been referred to 
as a proof of the inferiority of the Cornish granite to the Alwrdeeu 
granite, although Cornish granite from the same district hue been 
found to be perfectly satisfactory when used for the Thames em- 
Imnkment and elsewhere. 

The Shap Fell granite of Cumberland is porpLyritic in its 
character and it easily recognized by the large crystals of red fels- 
par which are too conspicuous to escape heiug noticed. There are 
two varieties cf this granite, the dark and the light colored. The 
dark variety has of late years been largely employed in many 
part* of London, and of this we have a good example in the posts 
at the western entrance ot St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The so-called Leicestershire granites form a remarkable and very 
interesting series of crystalline rocks which are quarried within a 
radius of about twelve miles from the town of Leicester, known 
a* the Charnwood Forest range. Of these the Mountsorrel is a 
syenite or hornblendic granite, of which there are two varieties, a 
grey and a red, the grey blocks being sometimes colored red at 
their edges, from which it would appear that the coloring matter 
(consisting mainly of iron oxide) has been absorbed through the 
joints of the rock. Blocks are obtaiued of a sufficiently large size 
for building purposes, but it is more extensively used for paving 
setts and road metal. The rock is traversed by a basaltic dyke, 
running right through the bill, known locally as "blue stone," 
which is used for road metal only. The Groby and Markfield 
quarries are very much alike as regards the materials they yield, 
but it is of a still more syenitic character than that obtained from 
Mountsorrel, and would formerly have come under the designa- 
tion of syenite ; it is largely used for kerbs, paving setts and road 
metal. The Stoney Stanton quarries yield a material similar to 
that obtained from Groby and Markfield in its composition, but 
differing in structure, which is used for the same purjioses. That 
obtained from the Bard en Hill and Charnwood Sheepahed quarries 
partakes more of the character of greenstone. The Bardcn Hill has 
somewhat of a slaty cleavage, and, as it will not break into cubes, 
can only be used as road metal. Thegranite yielded by the .Sheep- 
shed quarries poseesseti the highest specific gravity of the series ; it 
can be made into paving setts, and is also used for marl metal. 
The excellence of the Leicestershire granites, as well a* those of 
Guernsey, for the purpose of making paving setts, or for road 
metal, does not depend so much upon specific gravity or hardness, 
or upon the amount of resistance they offer to a crushing force, as 
upon their peculiar toughness, which is probably derived from the 
manner in which the crystals composing them are interlocked with 
each other. 

In the paving of the quadrangle of the Indian and Colonial 
offices both the red and the grey varieties of Mountsorrel granite 
have been employed. Granite is imported from Norway, which 
finds a ready demand for kerb stones, for which it is particularly 
adapted on account of the length of the blocks in which it is 
supplied. 

Some of the indurated sandstones that have been converted by 
pressure and infiltration of silica into quartzite, form an excellent 
material for road metal, of which we have an example in that 
quarried at Pontesbury, near Shrewsbury. 

Amongst 'granitic or metamorphic rocks may be classed that 
very beautiful material for decorative puiposes, known as serpen- 
tine. Varieties of this rock are found in various parts of the 
world, in the mountains of the Alps and the Voagee, at Portsoy in 



Scotland, where it is known as Portsoy marble, and in West Gal- 
way, where it is termed Conneroara marble. The term marble is 
restricted by geologists to limestones which are capable of taking 
a fine polish, but the term is still employed (in what very proba- 
bly was its original moaning, since the name is derived from a 
Greek word signifying gleaming cr sparkling) to designate any 
kind of stone, irrespective of its composition, that is capable of 
being polished. In no part of the world is serpentine seen to 
greater advantage thau in Cornwall, where it forms a large por- 
tion of the promontory of the Lizard, much of the beauty of the 
celebrated Kynance Cove being due to the variegated colors of the 
serpentine rocks by which it is surrounded. The valueof serpen- 
tiue depends upon the variety and beauty of the colors it displays, 
and on the fact that, although it is capable of being easily polished, 
it is a comparatively soft rock, and can be readily cut and turned 
in a lathe. It is a hyd rated silicate of magnesia, and is liable to 
deterioration by exposure to the weather in this climate ; it is, 
consequently, employed chiefly for interior decorative work. 

TWO WAYS OF DOING BUSINESS. 
£ know of a case of a man who has grown old as the owner 
of a first-class stone quarry near a populous city, one in 
which there was a great deal of building, and yet to-day, this old 
man is worth no more in dollars and cents than he was twenty or 
thirty years ago. In another case we know where two young men 
purchased a -|uarry which every one said was unfavorably situated 
and who have been running it for about five years and recently 
sold it for a large sum of money. In the meantime they have 
been making money out of it. The sale was brought about through 
a misunderstanding in the partnership which would not have come 
about excepting because of its prosperity. 

The owner of the first quarry was what is called a hard worker. 
He would get up at five o'clock in the morning, work around the 
house and barn until six, eat his breakfast and go to the quarry 
and work among the men, until nine or ten o'clock. Then he 
would go to the town near by, get his mail, read it standing up 
in the postoffice, stick the letters in his pocket ami go to the quarry 
again. Possibly he would answer a letter, more probably he 
would go out in the quarry and work until dinner. During the 
afternoon the performance was repeated, including a trip to the 
postoffice. One or two days in the week he would make a hasty 
trip to the city, going iu on the five o'clock train in the morning 
ami returning at noon. This trip was for the purpose of making 
collections, seeing his customers and drumming up a little busi- 
ness. When the young men bought the quarry the old geutleman 
said : "Well, the boys will have to work a good deal harder than 
ever I knew them to do or they will mighty soon run through with 
every dollar, and they don't know anything about quarrying any- 
how. I'll give them just a year il they stay in the business to get 
through with every dollar they put into it. Working as hard as 
I do it is hard enough to make both ends meet, and with fellows 
who are not used to work I know it will be a dead loss. They've 
opened an office in the city. Now I can't afford that and I kn >w 
they can't." 

The way it worked was this: the young men did open an ofrice 
in the city. It was in one of the best blocks. One of the young 
meu stayed in the office and devoted his attention to looking for 
business. Another one was at the quarry or on the road. They 
hired a first-class superintendent to look after the practical details. 
The young man who did the traveling had formerly been a builder's 
clerk and knew something about taking off quantities. The result 
was that they knew everything that was going on. They made 
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figures on the best and largest business. And in 
doing a large business. 

How about the freight rates, may be asked, the quarry not be- 
ing so favorably situated. As soon ae this difficulty manifest*" I 
itself, au executive officer of a railroad which passed near, but 
had uot formerly communicated with the quarry, and had not been 
thought of in connection with it, was interested aud a switch run 
to it. Their busineHS now grew so large that they couldn't fill all 
their orders promptly. Not so with the old gentleman. When 
was brisk he had all he could do, which was not a great 
The successful carrying out of the detail* of his business 
was largely dependent upon individual efforts. If there were 
demands o nhim in the city he had to be there. With no head at 
the quarry things would get mixed up at that end of the line. 
When he was away from the quarry he knew things were going 
wrong. When he was not in the city his customers were con- 
scious of trouble there. It frequently happened that when the 
business was in the beat shape, as far as orders were concerned, 
the boiler would spring a leak and had to be repaired or some 
other of the important machinery would break and then everything 
had to be shut down. The old man said it was bis luck, but it 
was not. It was simply that the machinery had been badly 
for and was not equal to the unusual strains of a fair bueiuet 
The old gentleman beard of the success of the younger 
couldn't understand it. He went into their office, saw one of them 
sitiing at a desk with a clerk at his side writing letters, while he 
himself appeared to have little to do. He knew that they were 
doing business but he couldn't and wouldn't understand it. He 
might have seen, if his experience had not been against instruc- 
tion or learning, that with the business fairly well organized the 
strained eflorls of the individuals connected with the work is not 
necessary or desirable. It is merely required that the right thiug 
he doue at the right time. He could have seen that a certain 
amount of leisure with the individuals of the organisation is nec- 
essary in order that the unexpected, which is constantly happen- 
ing, may have some one with a clear head to take care of it 
Now iii the ca»e of our quarry organization with the young 
men, one had nothing to do but to take care of the general 
business management in the office, the other was on the 
road or at the quarry. There was a practical superintend- 
ent who had nothing to do nut to lake care of the men 
and handle tbe stone and be had, as the business improved, abund- 
ance of proper machinery to do the work. As a result everything 
moved together. When etone was wanted it could be had. They 
built up a custom that knew it could get what was wanted when 
it was wanted. In the case of the old man it was different. When 
his customers did not want stone he could furnish it cheap. 
When they all wanted it there were delays. In the end ha had 
to furnish it cheap, or not at all. Now as it is, no one goes to 
him unless tbey have a close contract and have to buy the stone 
for lese than it is worth, nod with this kind of business he occa- 
sionally meets a lose. He is a worthy, honorable old gentleman 
living within our sight, but destined to die as a poor, broken- 
down old man. 



THE FAIRY ROCKS. 

The Smithsonian Institution at Washington has sent an expedi- 
tion to Nova Scotia and secured facsimiles of the "fairy rocks," 
on which are curious hieroglyphic characters, evidently very old, 
which may throw some light on the history of the early discover- 
ies of America. The markings are cut in upon a rock of highly - 
polished slate, and the intaglio is about a sixteenth of an inch deep. 



CONVENTION OF MARBLE AND GRANITE DEALERS 
OF NEBRASKA. 

The Marble and Granite dealers of the state of Nebraska will 
hold a convention at Lincoln, in the state of Nebraska, November 
15, 1888, at 2 o'clock p. m., the convention having for its object 
the general improvement and elevation of the trade, in all its de- 
partuienta; the promotion of social and friendly intercourse, and 
honorable dealing between its members ; upright and fair business 
transactions with their customers, and protection of purchasers 
from impositions practiced by illegitimate and irresponsible dealers, 
and every effort to work against unfair and unscrupulous methods 
of doing business, and if found proper to adopt constitution and 
by-laws similar to those of Ohio and other associations. 

Furthermore, it is of great importance to petition our Legisla- 
ture at their next nssion to enact a law creating liens in favor of 
manufacturers of and dealers in marble, granite and stone and 
other cemetery work, for the collection of debt*, as our present law 
prohibits marble and granite dealers from claiming their property 
after its delivery, and allows dishonest purchasers to swindle them 
out of their just dues. 

The necessary arrangements to make it comfortable and agreea- 
ble in the way of hotel accommodations, (and rrduced railroad 
rare if it can possibly be secured) will be attended to by a tempo- 
rary committee selected by the undersigned, and when the arrange- 
ments are made, notice will be given in time. 

All wholesale marble and granite dealers from other states are 
also courteously invited to be present or represented. 

Come one, come all, and help to elevate our business and pro- 
fession to a more respected standard, and try to help to lay tbe 
foundation for some sound principles to build upon, and let us at 
least try to get above the category of "tin sml lightning rod" 
peddlers. 

It is not the object or intention of this call to form a ring, pool, 
or combination, as some may be pleased to ttrm it, for tbe purpose 
of extorting unreasonable prices for our work. 

All those who expect to attend will please uotify the temporary 
secretary. Chas. Nkiduakt, Temporary Sec. 

Brownville, Nel». 

A. H. Brown, 



Kimiiali. Bho?-. 
Hkatheh A Keim, 
Jah. Pailey, 

J. V. r 



Temporal v Com. 



WE ARE NOT AUTHORITY FOR THIS. 

A most remarkable discovery has been made at the Salomon ic 
quarries near Montpelicr, Vt. The blasts at this quarry are set 
off by a battery, and are very powerful. Recently a blast opened 
up a fissure which was filled with clear water, brackish to the taste. 
The hole wasabout 12 inches wide, 10 feet long and eight feet deop, 
the bottom and sides being solid rock, and isolated. The water in 
it was in a marble basin. Iu the water was found numerous fuh 
and frogs, which differed from the ordinary species iu that they 
have no eyes. From the surroundings it would seem that the fish 
and frogs had lived there thousands of years. Several places in 
th"ee quarries show tracts of volcanic action. 



Magistrate (to woman) —"You admit that you hit your husband 
with a stove-lid, and yet you claim there are extenuating circum- 
stances governing the case." 

Woman— "Yes, sab, dey was a ex ten ua tin' circumstance. De 
stove-lid watn't hot" 
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MINERAL WOOL. 
J7THIS wool is out of the reach of tariff tinkering. It isn't that 
kind of wool. It is distinctively an American product 
The manufacturers any that it is simply a fibrous stone, stone 
melted to a flux and blown to a fiber. Its uses are various indeed. 
It has great power 
of resisting the 
transmission ofheat 
and cold. Its 
fibrous quality, its 
softness, the various 
pari icles interlacing 
each other, giving, 
as it docs, the ap- 
pearance and feel- 
ing ot a witt wool 
lends to it that qual- 
ity which has made 
felt and other ma- 
terial of tbat char- 
acter so successful 
in resisting the 
transmission of heat 
and cold. Its use 
as a fire-proofing 
material is distinct 
from that of any 
other substance of 
similar nature. No 
material so light in 
weight, so soft and pliable, has 
the quality ot lieing so abso- 
lutely indeslrucliblc. It will con- 
vert a frame building of a highly 
combustible nature into one 
which is slow to burn, aud for 

that reason in a condition to pre- 
vent anything more than small 

Ions by fire. It has been clearly 

proven through the experience 

of the factory mutual insurance 

companies of New England that 

it is not the iron, so-called, fire- 
proof buildings that make the 

boat risks, but rather those which 

are constructed in a manner to 

be slow to burn, with protected 

wood as the strength-giving ma- 
terial. While wood will ignite. 

its strength is not affected by the 

same heat that would render iron 

utterly useless. Closely allied to 

protection from fire is tbe use nf 

mineral wool for front-proofing. 

It is largely used in connection 

with refrigerators, cold storage 

houses, railway coaches. For the 

protection of water pipes from 

freezing it i* eminently successful. One of its large use* is for 
steam-pipe covering. Practical experiments have given it the 
highest rating. Among other of its uses might be mentioned at 
some length the insulation of winud, protection against nits, ice, 
insect* and disease germs. It in used in Boors of structures of all 




kinds, in partition*, under roofs. Our illustrations show it* adap- 
tation to this purpose. It is successfully used as a boiler covering, 
surrounding not only the upper part of the shell and drum, but as 
a lining outside of the fire-box. We here give a table showing its 
value as a non-conducting material : 

Experiments mads 
upon various mate- 
rials for the purpose 
of determining 
their heat-conduc- 
ing p)wer, was giv- 
en in a paper read 
by Mr. J. J. Cole- 
man, liefore the 
Philadelphia Socie- 
ty, of Glasgow : 

Mlnaral Won) "00 

Hair Tit ||T 

Co Ion Wool m 

Stump'* Wool US 

Inioanrlal Earth... . MS 

Charcoal lit 

Saadoai |f* 

Oaa Worta Brona ISO 
Wood an ,1 Air Spir, JSO 

Mineral wool ap- 
pears in a variety of 
colors, principally 
white, but often yel- 
low or gray, and oc- 
casionally quite 
dark. The quality 
of the wool is not at 
all dependent upon 
or affected by its color, as nil the 
peculiar properties which consti- 
tute its value are present in equal 
proportion in any of the shades. 
Mineral wool partakes of the 
nature of glass without its hrit- 
tlenew, the fibers being soft, plia- 
ble and inelastic. They are of 
irregular thickness and cross each 
other in all possible directions. It 
is made by converting Scoria 
and certain other nicks while 
a melted condition to a fibrous 
state. There is a widely spread 
impression among architects and 
builders that the use of mineral 
wool in building residences is pre- 
cluded by its cost This is erro- 
neous. On the contrary, the ma- 
terial is low in price, and the ex- 
tra expense of its use is far from 
being commensurate to its value, 
and the additional comfort and 
protection it afford*. Thiserror 
has grown out of the fact that 
many people over-estimate in 
consequence of not making suf- 
ficient deduction for opening-, thickness of studding, joists, 
etc 

The Western Mineral Wool Co., of Cleveland, O., tbe larg- 
est manufacturers of this material in the country, will furnish all 
desired information in regard to this product. 
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PROGRESS OF GEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE. 
//gjtEOLOGY is a Dew science. When other sciences were well 

<levelop«d our knowledge of the history of the earth itself 
was meagre indeed, and it is only in the last fifty years that any 
substantial progress has been made. One of the tint exponeuts 
of this science in this country was Prof Am™ Eaton who 
graduated from Williams College in 17W. In 1817 he delivered 
before the students of the college his first geological lecture and 
his success was so great that he continued the work, giving lectures 
not alone to the students of this college, but appearing before mis- 
cellaneous audiences, before the legislature of New York, at Al- 
bany, and in various colleges. It is said that he had more than 
seven thousand pupils or auditors and the result of his labors was 
that geology became in a way a rage, it was talked of on steam- 
boats, in hotels and every public place. The work of Prof. Eaton 
found an ardent supporter in General Stephen Van Rensselaer 
who rendered him substantial pecuniary support, enabling him to 
travel 17,000 miles through New York and neighboring slates, 
and making it possible for him to publish bis maps and reports. 
Finally the Rensselaer Institute at Troy, N. Y. was established 
with Prof. Eaton at its head, where he did much excellent work. 

.Home of Prof. Eaton's views strike the reader of this day as be- 
ing very remarkable, but when we consider that the beginnings 
of every science are gropiugs in the dark and that enlightenment 
comes iron) the verification of some one of many supjwsitions or 
guesses it is readily understood that while many of the efforts of con- 
scientious workers were useless only in so far ss they proved that 
a certain proposition was not true, the general result of his labor 
was for much good. 

One of his many ideas was that the various formations of rock 
on the surface of the earth originally covered it like the concen- 
tric rings of an onion, that under them at the creation in six north 
and south lines were placed combustibles and that at the end of a 
certain period these were ignited. The result wss n great explo- 
sion which uplifted the mountains. He supposed that there had 
been various minor explosions since that lime, but that now the 
combustibles were about exhausted and that they could only pro- 
duce a small disturbance such as an ordinary earthquake. It was 
not known then that every strata was distinguished by the fossils 
it contains, and that these fossils are the same the world over in 
the same formation. The only way he knew of placing a forma- 
tion and its relative age was by tracing it over large tracts of 
country and comparing its general peculiarities. 

Prof. Eaton, however, recognized the incompleteness of his 
knowledge. He said that he had been compelled to abandon many 
and to make so many changes in bis Ik oka an to provoke 
the charge of fickleness. One of bis last statements l>efore he 
died aliout 1840 was that he stood ready to abandon any of his 
views whenever new discoveries made it necessary. 

Prof. Eaton was followed by several men who did excellent work 
but were not particularly eminent in their profession. Then came 
Prof. Dana whose reputation is world wide. But much of the 
best geological work has been done by men whose names are al- 
most if not entirely forgotten, who investigated from a love of the 
science and who acquired no reputation. 

The growth of geological knowledge hus been rapid. Geologists 
have brought to bear on the subject not only a faculty for investi- 
gation and deduction, but have appealed to astronomy, to chemis- 
try, to mineralogy and various other sciences for help. The most 
enthusiastic of men have been devoted to this science, than which 
none so well repays one for study and investigation. It is |ierhaps 
true that no oue'ever^ made anything like a thorough study of 



geology without becoming an enthusiast. In them days with geo- 
logical museums at our very doors, with the best of literature at 
our command, with state geologic iu nearly ever)- state who 
bring out reports every year, with the general government adding 
to our stock of available knowledge, it is difficult to realize the 
obstacles which our earlier workers in this branch overcame, and 
perhaps still more difficult to realize why we, with all this wealth 
of knowledge at our command, do not take a more general inter- 
est in the subject 



SCOTCH RED SANDSTONE. 

HE old red sandstone of Scotland has been extensively em- 
ployed for the purposes of the architect, and its limestones 
occasionally applied to those of the agriculturist. As might be 
anticipated in reference to a deposit »o widely spread the quality 
of its sandstone and its lime is found to vary exceedingly in even 
the same beds when examined in different localities. Its inferior 
conglomerates, for instance, in the neighborhood of Cromarty, 
weathers so rapidly, that a fence built of stones furnished by it a 
little more than a half century ago has mouldered in some places 
into a mere grass-covered mouud. The same bed in the neighbor- 
hood of Inverness is composed of a stone nearly as hard and quite 
as durable as granite, and which has been employed in paving the 
streets of the place— a purpose which it serves as well as any of 
the igneous or primary rocks would have done. At Redcastle on 
the northern shore of the Frith of Beauly, the same conglomerate 
assumes an intermediate character, and forma, though coarse, an 
excellent building stone, which in some of the older ruins of the 
district, presents the marks of the tool as sharply indented as when 
under the hand* of the workman. Some of the sandstone beds of 
the system are highly snliferous ; and these, however coherent they 
may appear, never resist the weather unless first divested of their 
salt. The main ictholite bed on the northern shore of the Moray 
Frith is overlaid by a thick deposit of a finely tinted yellow sand- 
stone of this character, which, unlike most sandstones of a moul- 
dering quality, resists the frosts and storms of winter, and waste* 
only when the weather Incomes warm and dry. A few days of 
suDshine affect it more than whole months of high winds and 
showers. The heat crystallizes at the surface the salt which it 
contains; the crystals acting as wedges, throw off minute particles 
of the stone ; and thus, mechanically at least, the degrading pn>- 
cess is the same as that to which sandstones of a different but in- 
ferior quality are exposed during severe frost*. In the course of 
years, however, this sandstone, wheu employed iu building, loses 
its salt. Crust after crust is formed on the surface, and either 
forced »fl by the crystal beneath or washed away by the rains ; 
and then the stone ceases to waste and gathers ou its weathered 
inequalities a protecting mantle of lichens. 

TESTS FOR'SLATE. 
A German trade journal advocates the following method for 
testing the qualtity of roof slates : The samples of the slate to be 
tested should be carefully weighed, and then put into boiling water 
for a quarter of an hour. The water must, however, 1» fairly 
free from lime, saltpetre aud ammonia.^ The slates are then re- 
weighed, and those that show the greatest increase of weight are 
those most capable of resistingjieterioration. 



The Cyclopean masonry was not limited to Greece. Two fine 
specimens occur in Italy, at Ausidonia and Saturnia, towns anterior 
to Rome. 
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REGENT PATENTS. 



No. .W0.0W -MachineforKawingStone. Ja 
P». Filed April 26. 1888. 




TKe combination, with the cylinder, the piston, the valve, the t 

I ports e mUPnntftlng with the cheat and cylinder, of s screw ca- 
nton and having a t.mlhcd wheel. K, and 
a detent niovtd by the pressure of steam from the piston-cylinder to I.x-k 
and hold the toothed wheel stationary as the piston moves in .me direction 
and relieved of steam pressure to release the wheel when the pistou moves 
in the opposite direction, sutwUntially us described. 

intra or ocruBKB It), 1888. 
Xo. Sin, HSO. Stone-Channeling Machine. Thomas McDonnell, Jr., 
C'ockeysville, Md. KiM April St, 1888. 



Cuum — 1. The combination of a stone-carrier, a saw-carrier havinK a 
i of saws of different diameters mounted in line, one in advance of an- 
i for moving one of said carriers in respeet to the other, and 
aand-feeden discharging into the kerf in advancenf each saw of the series, 
all substantially as specified. 

2. The combination, in a sectional circular saw, of a series of segments 
having dovetailed notches in their edge*, with double dovetailed keys fitting 
in said notches, said keys Iwing thicker than the bla<le of the saw, all sub 
stantially as and for the purpose set forth. 

.1 The combination of the saw-carrying frame having a series of saws 
of different diameters, stopping and Mailing mechanism for each saw-spindle 
and a controlling-arm projecting into the path of the stone-carrier 
whereby as one carrier is traversed in respect to the other the saw will be 
.nccesaively set in motion, substantially asset forth. 

IWH'E OK OCTOBER 2, 1888. 

No. 390,ft"8— Steam Rock Drill. Thomas K. Karrell, Paterson, N. J. 
Filed March 8, 1888. 
Claim.— 1. The combination, with the cyliadcr, the piatiui, the valve- 




Claim.-!.— In a 
frame and the standard-guides, of 
wrist-pins eccentrically 



the combination, with the 
having disks thereou, 
to 





heads ti H I J, and the valve-chest, of the ducts N O, the outlet 1', and the 
two porta K L, extending, respectively, along the opposite sides of the 
cylinder, with their inner end portions extending beyond or past each 
other and opening into the cheat, substantially an shown and described. 



said wrist-pins, pitmen sliding within the 
stantially as herein shown and described. 

A In a ■tonc-chaiim-ling machine, the combination, with the horizontal 
shaft having disks upon the outer ends thereof, wrist-pins formed upon 
said disks, of the he*d-blo«ks engaging with said wrist-pins and haviug 
slots therein through which the pitmen work, and the sliding blocks for 
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mining and lowering the drill*, substantially aa herein shown and described. 

3. I n a stooe-cha nneling machineof the kind herein shown and described 
the combination, with the engine, piston.shafl, disk* having wrista-pina 
formed thrrvor, and the head-block* working upon aa id wrist-pins, of the pit- 
men having movablecollant upon theirupperendaand lower portion* thereof, 
and spiral springs interposed on the pitmen between aaid collar* and the 
head-blocks in connection with thesliding block*, substantially as and for 
the purpose aet forth. 

4, In a atone channeling machine, the combination, with the drill- 
clamps and the disks, of the head-blocks mounted on aaid disks, the pitmen 
working in aaid head-blocks, and spiral springs arranged on the pitmen 
above and below the head-blocks, substantially a* herein shown and 
described. 

6. In a stone-channeling machine, in combination with the drill-lifting 
mechanism, the aliding blocks 1>' and I), having their outer faces recessed 
to receive a gang of drills having diagonal serrations on their outer faces, 
and the driJI.clamping plates having inner diagonal serrations meshing with 
the serrations on the drills, thereby holding tne latter in rigid position, 
said clamping-plates being bolted to the aliding bl ck«, subeuntinllv ,. 
herein shown and described. 

ti. In a stone-channeling machine, the combination, with the lifting 
mechanism herein described, of the means for adding impetus to the down- 
ward movement of the drills, consisting of the springs t connected at their 
lower ends with the head blocks V and at their upper ends with the blocks 
o', in connection with the retaining rod o substantially a* and for the pur- 
pose set forth. 

7. In a stone-channeling machine, the combination with the machinery 
herein described, of the icrew-threaded rod o, working io the block o", 
standard-guidea C, recessed b ock* a', springr, sliding b ock* XY, and drills, 
as and for the purpose herein aet forth. 

H. In a atonc-channelit g machine, the combination of the frame A > 
shaft K, having disks B', the wrist-pins 6, eccentrically secured on said 
disks, the head-blocks U, pi men H, a iding G amps D and IK, drills sup- 
ported in said clamps, the spring J, J', and e, and the standard-guide*, sub- 
atantially as herein shown, and for the purpose described. 



THE FIRST STONE. 

A recent lecture by Prof. Bonne*, on the "Foundation Stones 
of the Earth's Crust," before tie British Association, was illustrated 
by real sections of rock, so thin u to be partially transparent, 
which were projected on the screen. The conclusion at which the 
lecturer finally arrived was that gneisses and schists are the oldest 
minerals known to us, and are, therefore, to be regarded as the 
foundation stones of the earth's crust. 

PRESERVATIVE FOR STONE. 

•Soapstone incorporated with oil, after the manner of a paint, is 
said to be superior to any kind of paint as a preservative. Soap- 
stone is to be had in an exceedingly fine powder, mixes readily 
with prepared oils for paint use, covers well surfaces of iron, steel, 
or stone, and is an effectual remedy agniust rust. It has been 
known to protect some stonework, such as obelisks, in China, for 
ages past. 



TOUCHING THEIR TA8TES. 

They were discussing the magazines. "That was a fine portrait 
of Lett** Wallack in SrrtWs, Miss Brown," said he. 

"Indeed, yes. And how interesting the On*ury" bric-a-brac 
was last month," said she. 

"Wasn't it. And bow good the last chapters of 'Annie Kil- 
burn' arc," said he, 

"I haven't read them," said she. 

"Aren't you fond of serials V said he. 

"Not very ; I don't mind rice, but I despise oatmeal. Why do 
vou ask," said she. 
And he said "Good evening, Mies Brown."— JWw York Sun. 

A LITTLE OUT ON THE MIRACLE. 

A Spanish priest who had tbe care of a small school was relating 
to his pupils the miracle of " feeding the multitude," but by an 
unlucky chance he reversed the numbers, and told the class that 
five thousand loaves had been eaten by five men. 

"An I did the men burst, padre T eagerly asked a sharp little 
ten-year -old, delighted at the idea of having for once caught hia 
teacher in a mistake. 

"No, my son," replied the ready-witted priest, recollecting him- 
self just in time; "that was where the miracle came in." 

SUBDUING BY KINDNESS. 

The minister had often heard that kindness would subdue the 
fiercest beast "Aha," he aaid, "1*11 try that game on you." 

And so he kindly, gently called : "Come raraniy, rummy, ram ; 
to see the folks abuse you so I grieved and sorry am." 

The ram quite dropped its humble air, and rose from off its feet, 
and when the parson landed, he was behind the^hindmoet seat. 

As he shot out the door and cloeed it with a slam, he named a 
California town-I think it was "Yuba Dam." 

THIS STYLE SHOULD BE PATENTED. 
Isaacson— "You gomplain because dhose pants haf shrunk a 

leedle?" 

Bowwowy— "A little? De tings are like tights, sure !" 

Iitaaoson— "Vy, dot was de peauty of my clodhings ; dey vaa 
loose und easy in de summer, but dhey grow closer und com ford - 
able vhen de cold vedder comes on. Ain'd you got any style 
apoud you anyvay f 

HIS TRUSTFUL WAYS. 
' 'George, don't !" exclaimed she. " You are altogether too much 
like the Anthracite Coal Trust" 
"Think so, my dear?" 

"Yes. The nearer the Winter season draws nigh the tighter 
you squeete." 
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The works 



CONTRACT NEWS. 

below are of especial intercut to the trades repreaeutcd by thia journal. The 



are of 



they 



UXJATIOS. 



New York City 
New York City. 
New York Citv. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York C ity. 
New York City. 
New York t hy. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City 
New York City. 
New Y'ork City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New Y'ork City. 
New York City. 
New Ycrk City. 
New York City. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
< 'hicago 
Chicago 
Chicago • 
Chicago 
Chicagu 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Memphis Tenn. 
Detroit Mich. 
Detroit Mich- 
Kalamazoo Mich. 
Boston Maaa. 
Philadelphia Pa. 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Washington D. C. 
Washington D. C. 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
KanKa* City 
Kansaa City 
Kansas City 
Niagara Kails, N. Y. 
Rock Island 111. 
BrockvilleOnt. 
Bridgeport Conn. 
Kissimee Fla. 
Sal inn 

Sioux City la. 
Majwillon O. 
Greensburg Pa. 
Decatur 111. 
Buffalo N. Y. 
Alameda Cal 
Omaha Neb. 
Davenport la 
New Albany Ind 
Faycttevillc N. Y. 
Nashville Tenn. 
Cincinnati (> 
McKocsport Pa. 
Ostervil'e Mass. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Fall ftiverMaas. 
Whitehall N. Y. 
Buffalo N. Y. 
West Bay City Mich. 
(Wden Utah 
Monticclln Minn. 



OWNER. 



Mich. 



T Schippcrt 
Chaa Buck A Co 
W H Stafford 
L A Grant 
K II Wolfe A Co 
Charles Smith 
J J Aator 
D Richey 
Hugh Brady 
E Johnston 
F E Smith 
Thos Mdjuerry 
A 1. Outwater 
James Dooglas 
23d-sl. R R Co 
John Brown 
Elizabeth Johnson 
J A Crother* 
T J Jenkins 
i T Schappert 
F II O'Connor 
Alex Mcintosh 
Mrs Gilvoe 
John Siger 
A S Newberry 
ETDarbv 
John Stock 
Barry Bros 



Geo Rowc 
JenkinB A Gillies 
B Conklin 

The City 

, Harry Walker 
G Casliev 
K Woodbury ' 
Wm Austin 
Mary Herold 
Ch»« A Ohio K K L'o 
Albert Cory 
James D Waugh 
Allen Moynihan 
J Barnett" 
The City 
Colored Masons 
Jack*»n County 
R D Porter 
Y. MCA. 
Thomas Tonip 
Y. M. C. A. 
Florida Sugar Co 
K. of P. 

Stock Exchange 
Company F 

United Presbyterians 

St Columbia's Catholic Society 

Christ Episcopal Church 

Fiml M E Church 

Calvary BnplisH 

Trinity M E Church BocietT 

School Board 

T I. Herbert 

QM Fox 

Versailles Cemetery Board 
The City 

Fall River Iron Works Co 

Miller A Phelps 

John Eckhardl 

Capt Davidson 

R Robinson 

Thomas Lowrv 

M C Brown 

St Mary'. Church Society 



J C Burne 
(■has Buck A Co. 
Henry Davidson 
J Kaatner 
Buchman A Deialer 
Fred Fueling 
G A Scbellinger 
G A Schellinger 
E Went 

A B Ogden A Son 
FC Merry 
A Fouler 

Outwater A Feller 

B Sill man, Yonkcrs, N. Y. 

II J Hardenburg 

C P II Gilbert 

A B Ogden A Son 

E L Angvll 

C M WaLgrove 

Architect Burne 

< felling Bros. 

R G Pentecost 

l.utken A Thiaslew 

M 

Hawkes 



I.utken A Thisslew 
W D Cowlcs 

Wilson, Marble A Lamson 

N 

•I 

J J Kouhn 

J H Huber 

E F Gaylor 

BO Hubert 

Q L Morae 

Carrington Mason 

Mason A Rice 

Roger* A McFarlane 

Williams, Otter A Itexter, Dayton 0. 

John J Deerr 
Chief Engineer 

Mr. Schneider 
Herman Probst 
J O Hogg 



18 Flat buildings 

Flat building 

Residence 

Factory 

Workshop 

Factory 

W.in h<i-i,e 

Flat building 

Flat building 

Flat 

Flat 

Flat 

Residences 

Residence 

Depot 

Residence 

Flat Building 

Double Flat Building 

Flat Building 

Store and Flat 

Flat 

Apartment Building 
and Flat 
and Flat 



Apartment Building 

Residence 

Dwelling 

Residence 

R.-»idenee 

Residence 

Hotel 

Apartment Building 
Store and Flat 
Flat 

Residence 



EdwS 

Geo A Allan 

John J Deery 

Architect Uft 
II L Manlo, 
E A Curtis 
Williams, Otter A Dexter, Dayton 0. 



M A Weir 

E A CurtU, Fredonia N. Y. 
Williams, Otter A Dexter 
Franx E Zcrrahn, Boston 



W E Ware 

John Grady, Grand Rapids 



Library 

Residence 

Residence 

Residence 

Residence 

Store and office building 
Freight house 
Brewhouse 
Residence 
Ten Residences 
Residence 
Jail 
Temple 
Court-' 
Hotel 
Building 

Hall and office building 
Building 
Storage-house 
Hall 
Building 
Armory 
Church 
Church 
Church 
Church 
Church 
Church 
Church 
School-house 
Residence 
Residence 

House and Gateway 
Residence 

Mon. to Oen.Blannard 
Mill < 
Mill 

Store and F 
Mill 

Residence 



fWSO.OOO 
175,000 
100,000 
I .'1,000 
10,000 
25,000 
17,000 
18,000 
«7,000 
35,000 
126,000 
18,000 
20,000 
15,000 
30,000 
13,000 
18,000 
72,000 
54,000 
18,000 
18,000 
75,000 
10,000 
12,000 
25,000 
150,000 
18000 
15000 
32,000 
75,000 
30,000 
250,00© 
100,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
18,000 
76,000 
25,000 
10,000 
15,000 
30,000 
12,000 
25,000 
17.000 
20,000 
120,000 
10,000 
50,000 
200,000 
750,000 
25,000 
28,000 
20,000 
50,000 
10,000 
28,000 
70,000 
20,000 
20,000 
35,000 
35,000 
12,000 
100,000 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10.000 



Church 
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stone:. 



Chicago, III. 
Chicago. III. 
Chicago, II). 
Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Boston, Maw. 
Boston 

St. Louh, Micb. 
(irantl Rapids, Mich. 
Bald Hill Cliff, Me. 
Sea Girt, N. J. 
Springfield, III 
Findlay, 0. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Ft. Wayne, lad, 
Washington, Pa. 
Haxlcton, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Sumuierville, 8. Ca. 
Morris, Minn. 
Davenport, la. 
Heading, Pa. 
Wilmington. Del. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo. N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
ticurgtown, U. C. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Topeka, Kan. 
l^jwill, Mas*. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Norton, Kan. 
Lenox, Mass. 
Cleveland, (). 
Kan Angrllo, Tex. 
Uusk. Tex. 
Allan! i (>a. 
Liwell, Mu. 
Worcester, Mas*. 
Hariford, Conn. 

MeadviUe, Pa. ' 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Winiiton, N. Ca, 
i.trand Rapids, Mich. 
Deadwood, Dak. 
Kail Kiver, Mass. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
lWia, 111. 
Cheater, III. 
Dal loo, Mom. 
Corpus Chruitl, Tex. 
Bclton.Tcx. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Nachville, Tenn. 
< 'hatlanooga, Tenn. 
Aberdeen, Mian. 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Clarksville, Ga. 
I.iltle Rock, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Ituflalo, X. Y. 
Buffalo. N. Y. 
Anniston, Ala. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Washington, D. (.'. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, X. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York City 
New York City 
New York Civ" 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 



Robert Thackrr 

Capt (i Gunderaon 
Chas A Hale 
Frank Th acker 
Dr. Morrison 
Dexter M Kerry 
Syndicate 
James McMillan 

Weat End Land Co 
Col Elwell 
H N Hover 

GeoN. Conarre, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chaa B Wright 
Little A Crafton 
Wm Bell 
Bryon Fruit Co 
Ryan Brow 
[8P Fergus 
State o( Pennsylvania 
Builders' Exchange 
Board of Trade 
Charleston Hotel A Imp. Co 
Judii'D. Hancock A Co 
Calvary Baptist* 
The Lecperttes 

First Presbyterians 

Black Rock Polish Church Society 

Cornell University 

Georgetown College 

Board of Education 

N K Fairbank * Co 

The County 

The City 

The City 

Wm. D Sloaoe 

Police Department 

W WUlie EiUte of Galveston 

The City 

Masons 

The City 

The City 

John C Mead 



. Masonic Society 
'Y.M. C. A. 

Y. M. G A. 

The City 

The City 

St. Patrick's Church Society 
Bethel Mission 

Z. AW. M. Crane 
Board of Trade 
Baylor Female College 
Y. M. C. A. 
Tboi. L. Herbert 
H W Lynch 
The City 
C VTrott 

Hrantlv Memorial Church 
A P Huston A A J ] 
E W Kimball 




Y M CA 

Mvroii M Parker 

McDurmit A Coacannon 

F G Catder 

M Moran 

B Conklvn 

D Atkin 

H A J Coller 

A 8 Walker 
FABeith 
J Weat A B Meyer 
1' lV-Ureo 
John H 1 



ARCHITECT OK HI' PFRI NTENll F.ST. 



Robt Rae 
Snyder A Qitiner 
(5 Isaacson 

W Leaner 

Robt. Rae 

Ribk Rae 

Dexter M Ferry 

Geo. H Edbrooke, Chicago 

Mason A Rice 

J A Hasty 

Peabodv A Stearns 



' Architect Hopkins 

; Beoi. Linfoot, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dullard A Ballard 



GIleAOhton 
H W Metson 

J T Burke 

Benj. 



Ji Ash ton Huey 
Green A Wicks 
Clark A GueU 

J II Richards 
J W Nauglium 
T II Nobfe 

Warren L. Floyd 

or 



A Smith 



M. 

Dr. W A Love 



Prof. Hurdekoper 

James A Gray 
Harvey J Hollister 



M II Hubbard, I'tica 
Henry Maruein 



F W Culklne 

O 1 



J G Glover 
J. D Reynolds 
W N Calder 
J D Reynolds 
B C Hubert 
G W Bum 
J C Burne 
| J C Burne 
U Robiasun 
F 8 Barns 
G B Pelham 



BTRUCTV'BK. 



Apartment Building 
Flat Bnildiog 
Residence 



Office Buildiog 
Block of Flat- 



Building 
Livery SUblc 
Residence 
Miners' Hospital 
Building 



Hotel 



Laboratory Building 
Building 
Scboil-ho 
Factory 
Court-ho 
Engiuc-hmise 
Buudiog 
Court-house 
Residence 
Police Station 
Block Stone Building* 
Court- house 
Temple 
A miory 

Amusement Hall 
German College 
Industrial Home 
Temple 
Building 

Hall 

Court-house 
Parsonage 
Church 
Hotel 

Building 



Residence 

Building 

School-house 

Building 

Church 

Hotel 

Residence 



Apartment Building 

Opliaus' Home 
Building 
Stone Residence 



ApartrocD 
Block 



t House 



Flat Building 

Apartment Building 

Store and Flat 

Flat Buildings 

Store and Flat Building 



Store Building 
Fist Building 



$ 15,000 
18,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
Ift.OOO 

:.'.,oihi 

150,000 
30,000 
12,0011 

20,000 

15,000 
15,000 
10,001) 
l«,«00 
1 1 ',01.10 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
-'0,000 
00,000 

200,000 
loo.ooo 

•200,000 
20,000 

25,ooo 

10,000 
2o,000 

ss.ooo 

100,000 
HO.WOO 
15,000 
03,000 
•H>,000 

aoo.ooo 

12,000 
00,000 

ao.ooo 

10000 
36,000 

I 

100,000 

oo.oou 

30,000 
12,000 
20,000 

12o,000 
20,000 
75,000 
2O.000 

170,000 
14,000 
30,000 
20,000 

w.ooo 
;too,ooo 

25,000 

10,000 
u,ooo 

15,000 

iy,ooo 

30,000 
3o'o0O 

io,ooti 

100,000 

y.uoo 
:{.'j,ik»i 
30,000 

10,000 

10,000 
4o',(MMi 
•'•0,1 XX) 
•-'4,IKH> 

22,000 

10,000 

15,000 
28,000 
12O.000 

•'*>.< MX I 
20,000 
18,000 
1S.<MJ<> 

*H>,000 
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PRICE CURRENT. I 
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9LUESTONE, 



Si.ia.alk. 

KuiMinm«ou^, plain 
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" • " 40 
• ■ ■ i . . Vv 

- ■ :i> • • /a 

. . . , .. 

r„r ;,l..i.lt,a- a,l l r.,,1. ,»,»., r, n ,| f,, ol 
»'-' nil-Mr.* a.M r, .■ :,«. I.r an|«>r9rd..t l.a.t 
• ■ I flallltic h.itl, aj,l..« .,14 Jflr.nta r»/ aut.r.lcU' f'- 

K.i »ill. 

4M i« „ _._ 

i .._ „..,.: .:: ." ; 

fa* la „ „.„.. _.. 

Ml. i ,i ..._.-_-_.„„ .„ .2'. — 

: V lii « L,,w»n--r In thJrkr.,.. 
1lr.l-|»..| t,|mi,l». 

I'll It" j 11, UTI <1.- J- ^ ft „. 

4 III. « I I I I, Illl.l.T It HI iMl^t ll 

rt.ihl^.l ''nrV. 
- 1 ■ * s li. j"-,.,--I.C'io.ii Ic^^tL. ,. 

:s i :'i il " .,_,„„ 

:i in « 1 ,:i >• Hi > I: . , 1-, an. "l, '.Mir, 

' T I'M.-.:., "i I,, I id 

,, ' J . . " * ' 11 ■ ■ i'ii 1 

KuMumI U. 

A 1. tU ic< , 



Any i>f iLn ordorftd X la. 

Bi«ot *r to wl<Jlh, ■utijrKt lo tp 
Pl*n*-J »ud A.tmt llnAder* 

I to ti.. atck. with h€«di cut or t-oih •wJ-i, 

• ■.IJfcl to i|*fX-l*I [irk", 

l'ti».fornw, SU-f*, A«hl<«r t.na 4)1 kiodi «>f tr.niti.Uc. Ut 
Lqtliln^p, prlrM glvon. 

rviu«i*ry noil Diuiiii g I'lmt*. 

All niAEiufr of ttirjj«l mt<i moulJeii <ra,k, 

»*Jj«i*l Itfi*-!-* t»*iii' l,K eutJChx- Iwdi. plff C«Ji*. lK>0<J ■I.Mia 
tUvlt*, btiillrn tint in roiijtli <.t flulilinj, r*xw(y f«, ■ 



|.4ll JU „„ti„n. f.„. I,, nn.rry, 

CarboDdak, lljhl 
dark 

Huouiif ltHnwu 

TrrciKii ».^»«,^,^„.^.,.. 

LindwD , . 

Si»w Rrrjiftwlcn , 

Ki.iL'lw — M <*A4Hch. .•>->(• 

oiuo nnowssTuNi:- 




00 n 



i.- 



Killti'ick 

liaJtll 

Hi. I 

No. li. 

Sim* „rtlar».l H, din.l.ainti tint* lu out* t»r fgblc l«l 
r»tra 

Window tlapa ami 6HI«, lirukan and anlll t„ alia, 7i ornla 
p*r cutik Ibot. 

TOXNKt-TI IT 1!B<)» NST.JNE- 
IMIddutMK CJnarT,' Co., 



IVrtlat,4 I 



Ci, fl 
I 1 



Hlo<ki. proiiilarituiia .Una 

Bk^-ka, «... 9 prnmlac vih,« pliaa 

Ul.<k, P ■•!«. Llnuili ale, ».». «.,Wr' lf,"«».'"fl'.Tv 

4lr»rD»lflB» .. v> 

R|,xl«, I'oata, l.laiMia, H< . Sll. .', I', aliil uudar illl 

cu. It. to illnxi.aluna ., ^, 

Blockt. >\MI«, I.' noli, »t< . .In, i, :m, aaa itrillai 40 

i n. fl. tu dlmcnilolla y,- ( 

Ul.tfk., 1-...I, Ltotaii, au . Nu. 2, 4(1 ru it »„4 „,',,, 

ct,,« to U hjhio 

l^uparfU-ia 

l)„or all). ..ai|. rift wld^, » In. thick, cue nd 4 r In, 

dar7(t lonjt. |>r„tnlatao,n« .Ixa a:l 

rialn-rnia, <-'«rnlca. a|a. , 7 lo II III llikk. iirid.r )s 

aurtatll.ial f^al ^ 

rial 1, 7m. tortile, rlc , IK and undiT 24 aapatAcLalft l 00 
ate , 21 ■ -• ;r j .. ft 1 12 
ate. :►> .1,1-1 fir la fa..t .irt ,„ 

Jirlca to 
Aran 
•Hail. 

Hjl,1,,w SlbrT, jirr.Qalaruncti ajfa. 



ate, :►> .n,«,nclal laa-« ami ,.,.r. 

■i iil>',ti 
I In tl, 



Ill] 

411 

Lineal 

prttailKliulta l>n|Ctbl io 
■inda, .1 (t. | jnt , 



wlda, a In. 



"Ida. « Id- 



Watar Tal.lr, 7 lo a 1d. aiuar. 
Atra Sto[^, 10 t.. IS ia. wlJ, 

nrnnnacaouM lan^lli* 

C.Vktilba; , ]2 l.f m In t-rnnal ,.:.imiB laDiftba ,. 
Slap,. Llutala. .(r , It aD,l Itn4„r la In.wlda. Viti 

thick, and undar , ft. lynj;. 
Sta|<, Mniala. alt., H ami uudar IB In 

tblck, 7 aD,t nndrr * ft. lonfr 

-ta],« Ltnlali. nt< , 14 and undar 1.1 In 

tlii. k, H and nndrr 111 ft lon B .. . 
•ntL., Llnu:. ,tr,. K,ft long and car, t,r»ra to La 

aicra^<l apoD 

MtmuBtaaul undar ICcu. ft.. 

in and unil.t all c« ft 

XI cu, ft. aad ur L ,r, |.rka ta ba 
a fi ra«..l ,ii„,n 

Monnm.Dlal .'Ion,, a to 1J id. thkk, charifd l'i In. 
.a.>ckata, imdrr IV In wida. and UDiler a in , tlncb. .. .10 

un<|-r I l In aid-, ami undar HMn thick 48 

liiac.iint \ |kt ,»nl , caaL ,,f a|«i,ro» r d Notea, at t« v 
rwi', ntha 

FREESTONE. 
., I-.t-l A lirlaanld, I'l.l. aj,, 

>.« flr.iimakk Lroa/t, . 

Oiiaaa Vl^ia 

Ohio '. 

1-.-HH maadn-, LrOWt, ... 



1 '* 



.' : - 
I 50 



4 « 



Waatarly. 

MouaDD. .. 
W,«-|.to^k_.... 
Mica : 
Hu 



GRANITE. 
■ Lord* Cirl.wul.J, i.Llc^o., 



1 1 < 
••i.h. 



I' ..(111. 

.-..Mil. 
: I T( 



» Ilk 111. 



14 t, I R |„ wU... 
:..;it. 1.4 1-. 2 U. i 
" J.4 to 2 I, i,, 
MM ■; fl 1 



Rill. 

:i ■.- :i i 
-i i 

' • 4.o to .1 /. 

1 ■ i; t„ n 

" li i, mi. I in. It v ft k -j 
llu > -l.«d kD.I J„;,,t»,| Tl:. . ll.n... 
l-n.lar In. tl.ick, 1 J £- . :jll In. 

fl.ia: ft 

Half tll„ coinitr.1 at win lr. 
W li« : . Ilk „ turil to J 
V Tl. V <,.,„., 

ItilLIrd ,.„ I Tl 
'I ft a|.,| I ft 
t ft. am! I fl 1 In 

» •> S o 

/. • • 



. m-aaitr* Kraila 



I'an liaj I Van la. 



GREEN STONE. 

< r4 ,V '.riawold. i hlc«go.l 



a.|ilat», par .u(.rr 



l.r, -ill. \i til. ami bvr.lar .j.rclal 



una.! Fl.»- I' I , J : • i I , l.-, I 
■I It,.. ! f. r, |„ .nj wi ,|. 
, - ft, - Ida and ,.,irr 

v ■' ■■ 

.... 



LIME, CEMENT. ETC. 

I ItidlaD a |>olla Luna AaavclatloD. I 

H'lDtiD^t,,!, Ilni* In Ltilk, ptr Lnah*.l of 70 Iba 

•• •• uaa l.a^rrla. par t/arral,., 
Sawark plaala, parla. or ala.oo, 

NiclllCM " 

l.otllavilla paQjant, 

" In i-tpcr aarka. f.,-r aack 

i'nrtland '' ini(a,rtrd, • ' liarral 

Whllaaaud. I.Vaw Orlaatia. .... 
Plaaunnglialr. a aaba d, I n 1 Lualial papara »r liuikal 

' IIii.t.!, "1 •• ■ • •• 
Fl'- omk nat liil 

■ 1 • • A.u.a ■■ • ".;;"'/ 

Mont, lutna 1 
Wnat VtTBinU- 



-so* 



V, Gro,Dd.r^a. par Lu-bai: 



- 



il Ti 
J U".' 

5 iM 
\» 

3 rai 

i ItJ 

1 00 
Ti 
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STONE. 



Dlaeoont* 

WriHaM i 



Vltrtfledaew.r pipe, 

rio.P1pa.fnr (nlraney. 

re Cotta rtlmtiary Tope... 



[in. Lloa.BBd C*m.r,l l o., Erta, Pa.1 
rirat q,oainy groond «""•'•"'* »»» Klunukwr i 

LIMESTONE. 
(Lord * Urlawold; Ublcagn.) 



4 Lltnaetowe Co .New PoiBl, 
r» at qurrjr, lb* bayec paying frelghti. 




MARBLE. 
TRUE Rt.CK MARBLE— 

[Trwe Bin* Marble Co 



Waet Enll and. TL] 



(in*rtoB.. 
MAUXEdAN- 



Taalt oot.™-(Lm«. Ma*.) 
7 to » lochee thick, per e«|wer« fcol 

e t« i 



Flagging 9l.,oe-rnrdlBerj . . ) 
?, "ch*. thick, per .own. foot. 
4 •■ ft Ti •■ _.. 



Rw 

Hub, prr coble yard 

t'opplngi, '* '* '* L ii | 

Pedraul Baaaa, per cobto yard.. 



rooting HUB*. 
IMuuiom, par cobic yard.. 



Robbie or BalldlBg 8loa». 
fJoBttoou Robbie, Par ICO Ibe.. 



2 SO 
I 74 
9 78 



2 60 



Irrwgalereilaa, 20iTO ft 
'Ifiii aim 



Br* 
Flrel 



Accond-cli 
Coping, 1 



leea than 12 Ib. (Mek 
( etoae. 



Select Robbie, 
Block Robbie, 
Drlllad Robbie, 

Stratt Crooelnge- 
5 to 6 inch**, p 
■ orbing, A to I 

Oat and Rabbail 
plara.) 

Aahlara par aq. 



100 ' 



a 



racial foot — » 16 

thick, par eBperftioal ft 15 

-.rmiahad Raady to lay Id thalr 




weighing 24.00016*. . 

a colic Jd*. or KB Tabic feet DlaveneloB 8loa» 
d6w 



laaprrerlal feet ringilng 1 lochee thl 

40»to5O0 1 * " 

380 to 400 " " " 0 " " 
300toMS ■" 11 " • " " 

2*4 to 250 •• •• " a " " 

» parch of Rabble atnoe, or 200 cable feat. 
A parch of •tana la Iowa la 2ft cubic feel, en lee* t 
agreed o», B faat being by law a *t*l* parch, yat 
praralU la Bueny plaeaa. 

(Lord A Orlewold. Chicago.) 

.Robbla, W cord ; dlmanaloB 30c 



IherwUe 

la 1 , feet 



Balld 
Riprap. 

Ordinary Robbla. 

Range Rabble leelect) 



Bait No. 8- 

No, 8 



ILLKTntTlLLE— 

(Mellbewe Broa.) 
Rough Blocka ■■• 

Ulrseaelon ............ 

Monumental 



HIM Block. 
tMoarBalno.. 



(Parry Broa.) 



ooMTii ; ;iwiVi»yru;it- 

(Terra llauta Stoa* Worka Co.) 
Aahlar Sawed, Two b*d*w— 8»p»r»clal. 
Inebee 

2,..._ 

8 

4.- ... 

a 

0__ 

7...... 

0. 



06 

.. 40o»6S 



Inches 






44 


10 ," Ll " """" — 


SO 




44 


12"!™.'."""™!™! 


...,80 


1» — 


84 


14 _ 


.70 


If. 


M 



_ „.„ IS 

„ 20 

.„ 28 

„„....„„»» 

30 

_ 48 

40 

orar 10 (tet long aod I PI Wat*, 6 cU. 

' "•M.'ow 10 faat loag ud ft faat wide, 10 eta e.tra par 
loperOclal fool. 
Roach f loor. 

Mill Blocka aa qaatrlad, pares ft „ —-S» 

Dim»n*k>a Mill Blockt. prr c«. ft JO 

MoBBBMBt aod flaailatona Baaca, porcu.ft 5>1 

Ritra Olaar Slona foe dtataary, tic mm 20 

All Raaaa taa* than ob* caMc f «ot each ;I0 

RoBgh Black 81aba, 2 to 3 lochra thick, par ■■firltlal 

* at » 

6 lB<haa thick, BBd 



I 



ProtBlarooBa Roogh Blark Slab 
Eod of 8bw«1 Sloliaa, OtO | ■" 
Brldga .ttona, 

Ihnanrion Brtdga Stooa. p*r cu. ft , .....IftC 

PrololKDOBl «o»4 talail Bridge Xtooa, CB ft „ 10 

('..oiiiioB Bri.lg. M..DC lUcklog _ X! p" car 

Comniin Rabbla. all airaa, ft *' " 

0o,h1 RaBgr Riibl.l.. from 0 to a iBctira thick, and * to 12 
Inckaa .« bad. lallatl* for drraaad KWk facad wort, % . 
par car load. 



par rt. on 





Dark Vetera Blue 

Dark ktotttad Bio* 

Kl. Dk. Tainad Blur. ... 
Si. Dk. Mottled Uloe 



; r tefet" " r Is! 

iw avkJoo tbJi a»a ao 



if.*>'v,wsm> Tail OW so 
3oa,v40)!<t«.^ a* i 104 oo 
. isi 4>voaoitol aoji sou so 

. 404oj^70JWl OtVjt 4016 08 



Dark hlaa bare •trlpa aod 
Dark blue bottom baaaa . 
Dark bloa bnltuBi ua. 



Si 



cable fool H 7ft 

ruble tOOt 1 T* 

i,' t**r cubic foot m*t 1 V 

Vtk bio* B«kfln, 0.10 to I" loot.Slii. Uileii mek 

)«rk bin* aiftrkon. 0 10 i*> 1.2 loaf** lD tttek, •*oh_. 
:>»rkblit# foot iioiw, Mo B la wt4* r aa»*prt-Mj »twm 
D»rk b1u»fbot •toacaj, mbi« •*&«•<. ttoaiU, Met. 
D«rk Mas foot ilnnw. hibh *lt«i, «w*-J h*m4m 

rabb»*d bmkI auiod, «acli 

Djtn.oUhojd dim, titra ctjWe foot,.......^. w 

fltn f t» ordered 7.0 loof mm4 tiir* p«r cubic foot.... 

Broken »cl iioi!«r tltod -l»liv T«. 1. *ad Iklo thick, 
cottt»iiili«f from t to 14 fort, la oar toad lata, but 
without car lood dlaooaDU, par art toe., 
tdaa4 rabMa(.. M M..«a. n .. UMm »<— 

Box! ok — „ — 

(Tarmoat Moral* Co 
MABBLK 



Proctor, ?t.) 



prleaa. 

T0» of 2,000 Ita. 
2" 84 

,_ 40 

1 oo 

Scrap fiagglog-. — . — 1 *0 

Rang. lloo. « to 10 Id. thick . b to 10 la. wide. IMC tfak, ft. 
Jail 8IOBO. 8-CBt Hammered. 

t lBch, oo» alda draatwd _ „. **c 

both ■Ideadrcaaed — «*« 

7-luch. ooe aide draaatd _„ „_._.„_ »2c 

both aldaa dreaaed... ._ aJj 

gdajch, one alda d i ibmi I m -iae 

both aldea draaaed „ „ 4*o 

9dBClu\ oaaalde draaaed... . — — 4*0 

both atdaa draw 
Door 8tlla and Slap* 
« toeb, par.Bp. fB.t. la 

g •• 

Oidlaary drara. Owsat edg*. 4 c«t 
Eitra draaa. > CBt adgo, 6 cat faea. 

10 •• 8 " 
Sawed ailla of all kind, per top. 
ftlrlpa laaa than 12 I other. w|da 

Kllla aod Slrpa are per aoparadal foot. 
Col rerl Coeerlog aod Pootloga. 

game price aa Footing*. 

Irregolar ajaoa, _ 8 to 9 IB. thick, lie 

Diraooaioa " ........8 to 8 la. 

Crwahad Htona. 
|B orden for care aad orer,, 
" of leu Uibb 14 ca- 
Inaart stone for 
9i'S Ib.x2 ft radio* 

»ra) In.iJft. " _ 

Pier Siooe. 
StoBa Ib rough, if* par cob! 

The thlcktiea* i>plloBal with coBclgoor. 
If dreeeed, add to price of atone In rough I 
log faee, 18c per cable foot. Por f ' 
face, 'inc par foot fee* m*a*ur* 

KADOTA PINK OR WHITE— 

(Kaaota Uaarry Co. Kaaota, Mlun.) 
9 iDcbaa thick coble rctaaawra , -.. 

9 
8 

7 

a 

4 •• " 

, 1 . .4 

a " 
Lloaal aaaaaur* 

Stoaa9i>... 
thoBc 9x8.. 
Btooa 9a7.. 




1 SR.' irtj 71." « HI 

i toil tsli tola ao 

74. 1 1211 IMS 28 

Ti.1 lot IB 

K!i I0i4 2S 

80 8013 60 

■ 70S 80 

Xt son oo 

901 20|4 SO 

74 1 093 40 

44 ant ao 



Hark bloa ... 

Light Idwa _W 

URN LIST — 

In Hollaed, Snthrrlaii I Feila. Mcmctaln Hark and Italian 



'A 


a ~- 

"w = M I 


bit 


-a? 


. » 

ill 










i 2 " 




*i 


« ** 

o S ■ 

* | s 


- - - 

>^ 5 o 


*iat 


85 J a. 




«% 


tz a * " 




112 




x l 

-i. X 


Si! 
£15 




lis 

31*1 


111 

"Bp 
axe 




2 7S 


2 ■ 


256 


246 


286 


840 


1 98 


2 «••> 


278 


266 


266 


• 06 


8 18 


806 


296 


266 


225 


878 


2 J* 


8 26 


3 16 


306 


280 


020 


2 00 


8«0 


340 


8 SO 


120 


4 46 


4 XI 


4 10 


390 


370 


3*0 


ft 20 


460 


4 80 


4 10 


IK 


370 


It 


480 


4 60 


420 


400 


880 


418 


484 


464 


434 


IU 


6» 


684 


5 06 


4 75 


486 


436 


026 


>» 


a 2ft 


4 95 


464 


464 


050 


»a» 


4 45 


6 1ft 


480 


486 


• 75 


606 


466 


538 


606 


486 


TOO 


7 10 


6 40 


620 


880 


680 


7*5 


7 40 


6s0 


6 40 


690 


570 


780 


760 


7CO 


660 


6 10 


5» 


1*0 


8 no 


7 40 


690 


840 


802 


0*0 


a so 


8 10 


7SO 


700 


• 09 


• 80 


9 20 


H40 


770 


7 30 


• 70 


10 96 


9 40 


670 


600 


7 50 


700 


li ao 


low 


980 


880 


700 


710 


U 8w 


It .IS 


10 84 


944 


6 76 


• 16 


12 75 


12 15 


11 03 


10 15 


986 


8 65 


13 75 


ua) 


11 76 


10 75 


• 86 


926 


I4 86 


12 ?!> 


12 45 


11 38 


10 86 


956 


1&75 


12 76 


12 6ft 


11 45 


10 66 


• 80 


15 85) 


14 as 


13 2ft 


19 16 


11 U 


10 26 


i4 86 


r, 36 


13 96 


12 76 


11 86 


10 84 


16 aa 


16 25 


14 66 


lass 


. 1110 


1126 


17 8*4 


15 ar> 


14 46 


13 26 


i 1216 


U44 


U*> 


ic aa 


16 « 


| la 96 


12 76 


11 80 


1790 


17 76 


18 04 


1444 


IS 26 


12 24 


18*6 


1675 


16 64 


16 24 


13 66 


12 76 


19 9S 


IU 

20 64 


17 « 

18 46 


16 04 
16 64 


1416 


1816 




14 96 


13 65 




21 2D 


19 00 


17 10 


16 60 


14 20 




22 60 


20 10 


18. 00 


16 20 


14 80 




211 « 


21 20 


19 00 


17 10 


16 80 




25(0 


22 XI 


19 90 


17 20 


1CS0 




26 60 


22 20 


21 00 


19 10 


17 00 




27 ¥> 


24 70 


22 30 


20 20 


1870 




U 20 


a; 20 


23 60 


21 40 


19 70 




an<«) 


27 70 


24 no 


22 40 


20 70 




112 TO 


1 2920 


28 20 


2270 


21 80 





Bridge 
ii to 02 60. 



Hearth*. I Ib., aawed adgaa, per aop. foot. 
No. 8 Baaealripa and poet*, coble foot — _ 
Inferior No 3 poet* eod at. Ip! " __. 
'• No :l bottom baaaa '• 
• • Mo. bloa Boata, atrlpa aod 
Markera.aaaorted afaaa,10 to 14 ' 



oo tatosea. 5 to 8 la., each 
aawed head*. « 



-I »d 

_ t ao 

. 1 «4 
...IB 
» 14 
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STONE. 



103 



SUTHERLAND fALLS MARBLE— 







Oak 


— 


2 

y 

*— > 


a 
? 


a 

•a 


d 

ea 


■ 

*. 


H 






... 


m 


M 

»7 


1 d 
I a 


1 •< 
1 71 


& 10 
4 90 


No.l - - 



No. 3 



47 
IT 






i 



No. :l Beae Strip* and r.wl*. |M-r cubic ft., 

Inferior No. 3, Poau and strip., per cobk foot...,.., 

Inferior No ;; Bolton Ix 

■ulm 12 U Id. loot, 9 Inch** ihkk each 

do IX to II" •• 4 " •• '• 

.lo 16 toll ■■ •• s 

4o 16 to IB" " 4 " " " 
rooUtoM. 6 to B IhrbM wide, it InchM thick ewcli^ 



'X :i lo 
Ml *fl 
• 1 J in 

ft go 

.... 1 65 
.... 1 «* 



70 
1 (0 
1 SO 



ru. ui 



..ml rul..".r.'.l 

'!«-•. per.up. ft _ SI 

ITALIAN MARBLE- C«. ft. 

.Monum.atel ~— « . _„_....._ m .....W 75 

rtla. thick, full.lt. ..r block 4*5 

t ■• cattoelM _ 4 76 



foil all* lot to >i 

J0II7 *>4T 

46 M 

4S OB 

60 ID 

n .*» 



M In alaba. 

jm ;; HZ- 

' Ad.l for fr^jbt ^roo'wt foot 
MOUNTAIN l.AKK MARBLE — 



No 1 

Average . 

No 2 

No 3 



■ ll s 2 

I a I « a ° » 

y - - - i t 



74 I 07 I 00 i 14 4 'JO 
44 64 H7 I Ml 714 W 
31 411 67 I (Wl 34 J 00 
28 94 Mj 7HI 041 HO 



Inferior No. 2, Bottom Bun, pares, ft .12 16 

Inferior No J. Strip, en.! Piieta, percu. !»._._„ 1 16 

M.rker., M lo 14 Inebix long. | Inch*, thick, each ... 00 

*> IB MM " " * ... TO 

do 16 to 1* " " 3 _.. 100 

do 16 la 16 " " 4 " " 130 

iriruu- 

Dl mini. bed DIm, exlra per cubic fool Mr 

Strip* ordered 7 ft. loaf and *t*t, eitra |»f cubic: foot. 30 
alaba, I Inch thick per iu|.er Betel It. 03 

<■ t •• •• oo 

•• 8 " " " Q6 

■i «* '* 4 " 1$ 

Ck.rtr". dtM.lnii.ndi c( |U< the Mine u fur Mwlng 
.].-.. 

Rutland HuditonM, ord.re.1 will. .aaed win"., alll 1» 
charged emlra u .bora. 
SANP RUBBINIi- 

Monumental Mock per cable fool 36c 

w, V, 3 nnd 4 Inch, rubbed iIJn. peranrface 

. OS 



. r.tere.l ruble.! •■if, .nr. per 2 locb 

jiwi _ __3™ 

Haaritw p»r .urfac* f>.- 

POL18UIN0 MATERIALS— 

California Pslty _ - 

Patty, •lint Biieqaalltv 

•' 12XB., *»•■"• 



Pumice rlti.r,*, .*l~-i..l . 



J. - I »l 

0B 



r 



Bed Grit 

Norn Scotia Bloc Urtl.. 
Common Cuara* Orlt..... 
'.lieHc Acid 



.by bbt. 1 
It 
75 

(1, 



..per lb. 



cioib;'w ib."'»m»:i 

TW1J4- 



rt.M.100 



..pwjd. BOO 




nrr W In 

I r>»tli>« Tool* 

Ji In Ornnll. Lcllorloo Tool. 

Ho.h H.. n ,.r. . 




Tootli-d Aim.. 



Drill H,~k, 7uii''li'H 



Iron 



?lecl H..W. ar..l Wlr* BD4l0jB. HH 

Bltu._ _ 

BMT.IIKKllBY MALLKTS- 

1 to » B>. 

* to r. b>.™.„_._.__ 



1 14 no to tr> tw 

J 110 I.. 3I» 

onch am 

•• J«0 

" 600 

" 3 00 

4 00 
J HI 

JT6 



■ i 



■ lid i 



..Mcb.f SO 

- " TS 
. " 1» 
.. " 100 



Settlement, .re required within 30 4.T. from det* of lb- 
roico- -br cub leM 3 [»r cent.— or by bonk note In fall nt 
3 month., with etching* on New Tork III either cnoe ; 
oibvTWu* bill, will be t reeled u dne from dnt. of Inrott* 
nr.d •uldert to aksfat ilmft. 



A dlocount of 3p*r ooal. will be (lien on c«r lowd lot. of OBAB WINCHES. 
34.'M> ponnd. or more In on. order. 



BrnnchM of Ternton 

Tolclo 



.prlc 



St. Ix.ul. 



Lord ,1 liriiwoM. Cnlongo.) 
m. Bt0< 



40c. 

36 

to 

40 

,40 

60 

00 



[Cham. Iron Work., nerelnod. 0.1 
hot. Uagth. Llftln,, <rt>«n(M 
of «p*»J. 



S 1 ^ 



4.000 " 
H.OOO " 



I 4', Inchea 12 I 

t '. •' IB " 

8 • " BJ " 
PlIKTARI.i: rilBIIEB. 

[Bol|.:<k Bellow. A r*,fC. 

Bellow. IB la 

'* SO 



No, 1 

No. I 
Ko,l 



25 00 



TenneMee lte.1 

" K noil III*. 
Termool Whit* „ 

Q|.hlt*.. t ,. M 

Armmtlt*„ 



tsm r 

3 6(>» 8 CO 

4 50J» 5 00 
1 30 



b. 1-hlc.gu 



OK'JRUIA MAKBI.K- 

[Tbe B:ne Kid«* M.rl.l. rt.mp.rir flrx-lt 
5l.nuriiet.ul Slock and Slat., orer two Inch.. 



». .elected 



nail, ",] 

thk-k, rot to 



I'oblc foot. 
Al At 1 
Nelson Cincinnati 



No. 0 

M 0 

" 1 



Ilieccnnl J» per coot 
i 2Bat0, faa 14 la. 

tixtr, " 10 



^ [BolTalo Farg* Co ."I 



|Stal Me 
Uearth 21 loch, 



llhont water tank toll on 
with " ... 34.00 

with hood ... 40.00 

x.nnt in r^er cent, 
hlne I'..., Buffalo, N T ] 

fanSlncbM. althde.h 024 U0 

"10 " wlthkalf-op.nb Jod tl'OJ 
"10 " wlthdaeh _ 37 00 

BSJ 



Etowah, atl 

Ktoaah..<rrac* 

< rrvle, e.tra dark raoltlad 
i ree.le, .lark m'jltle.1 



I 'rw.de. medium cloud 

Creole, tecond quality . 

rijen.kee.wrlectad.. 

< h.r..kne.ar*r*4re 

No. 3 baa* Strip and Poala. ... 
Inferior No l Poet, and .trip* 
Inferior N.v 3 rk.ttom Hue. 
klark.ra, iota II Inch** lane. 

Mgr.. l»i.Ul.^l orayn 

Marker., IB to IB locb** long. 3 ll 

aaath . . . 

Mai 



=18 

3 73 

400 

_ 3 30 

300 

240 

..... 3 26 

.„„ 27B 

I 30 

I S3 
120 



BfBJ 
338 
t 

\H 

5«6 

:i .v 
1S4 
3 60 
3 10 
105 
170 
1« 



WIBKKl.PK- 

I*. 

BtMl -HerculM" 

Stael 

Oal. Iron. 

Irna 

Wire Boya 



QUARRY SUPPLIES. 



\ Son. Ko|h. (lo., Hi L<ml> | 



...36 



Iron......... 

Btaal 

Oal Iran.. 



,W 



ill.. 

so 



ong. 4 Incue* think, 



'k*ra, IB to IN 

*ach...... w ........ 

Fool StoBM, 6 lo * InchM wlda, 2lDch*a thick 

each . . 

>'... I Stooaa, aawad 
Koot Stone*. MW.d 

boiad 



■I 



23 
SO 



... ts as 

Supr. Snpr. 
ft. ft- I 

llearlh. I inch thick. ..wed edgM,. _ 30 tS 

Bolton, Si.h. and riagglng, 3 Inch, aawad I 

adgM,... .30 38 . 

On. ft. C« ft. I 

nia 



I en. ft. 
• in 

... 4 30 
... I BO 
... .ISO 
.... 3 50 
-.. I 73 



BL'X'KS AND TAflKI.K- 

I Toledo Bl.*k Work.. | 
Blocka. Single 



|3 

eon 
13 00 
■ 00 
BBS 
433 
BOB 
700 
10 75 



3 



Thlek Mortlae 

H Inch Iron hni 

10 " •• 
12 " 

14 " " 

16 " •< 

IB " " 

tfl " << 

K Inch rall*ff- 

10 " 

11 M •• 
14 " 

IB H " 



Wronght-lron Tackle B|.<k. 



Blrlaaolderad, a fe-l long or orer, 

I Col ni 
SAWKri MARBLE 
(\>lomhlaa Dark. 

Extra dark rertegatod 

No. I. dark <ar legated 

No. I dark iuollle.1 

Ko 2 dark _ _ 

Paarl bis* „ 

la arlordark I.ioh* and .trip... 
( olumbla. light 
Light me. 
IW.I light 
No. 2 III 



U 
14 

J' 



Iron ba.h'd, 

I 10 



|K ... 

26 00 
Singh. 

.... 140 
. - 2 40 
_ 466 
.-.0 66 
•£! 1)0 



4 60 

sS 

88 
.-.(•. 

37 00 
6 0U 
- i 
10 60 
43 30 
If 30 
35 00 
46 00 



630 
SMI 
1160 

14 00 
24 1X1 
48 00 
4.1 I XI 

s 50 
11 60 

15 i«J 

r>oo 
■it •• 

44 00 
DO 00 
Triple 



diacount 3X1 per cenl 
Block Work. ) 



Ii, ii - 

0 25 

a :g> 

8 10 

18 70 

33 40 30 00 
roller bu.he-3 



P 



II per cent 
l>eln.lt B! 



nu.-..arl( fn.lei I 
« KlU UUT-lRliN PIPK- 

(Amerlcan Tube .1 Iron Co.) 

Bull . ' ■ 



gal. 



..40 per ct. 
Dlerouiit 

..:is |,w "' 



Ightcload. 
No. 3 light cload.. 
Inferior light , 



, |l r<i 

.. 3 50 
„ 2 50 
,.2 00 



K.Ira dark rari 

Mo. I dark tartegaled ...„....„.__.40 61 

No 1 dark mottled. 40 65 

Pearl hit*. _ „.JI6 40 

Light medium cloud W 63 

Beat light cloud .„„ S3 46 

Ko.2U(hl 20 SO 

Mo.Slb'kl _.U at 

Hearth, a\.al 
aaed ro.rM* 



Per .uperOcUl foot 
!Jg> lulu ik In. 



la l 

7'. 
75 

75 



I' . .. I , : : ,m, 

Faot.tobM 

fucUUifaM, 

boxed .... 
Po 



; I 



lo n lack*. 

to s InchM, 
Lo B lachM, 

VVnchaa, 



Mwe.l h»edB 

.aaed head., Mrnled and 



...-I.. 
. « » 



|*r ru 

„„J 



extra 



I'lnuntih...! die*, extra 

Strip, and poala, 7 feet and 

Hand rubbing. .„ JB 

Boxing [ llm .25 

All nxiDumeatal *t*ck will be boxed, with the exception 
of been tltina and ~~ 

BnlWleg marbl 
apphcatlou. 
K3PKBAN7.A BLUB MABBLK.- 

iSarg-al A Murphy. Batland, Vl.) 

ca. ft 

H m> 

— .- 3 60 



BELT1NIJ Bl'BBCB 

Standard.. 

X quality 



rjj per ct. and \v par ct. 

,50 " "10 •• 

WIIKRI.BABHiiWh— 

jLanalng W heelh.rri.w Co.) Do.. 
Common, aalLed 14 00 

Patent l-.ltadj-....^..^....^.....,,^.,...,,^......^. ...2000 

Red oak _ , 30 00 

Bent handle atone „ _33 00 

RED SANDSTONE. 
• Lard * (Irlawold, Ckl 



Portage 

Dnnrellh. red . 

rarle. 



f o. b .juarry, eiie.pt ..(her w lee mentioned . ] 

C«. ft. 

...«on 



Derllngl.o 

McArthnr.. 
Oarllal...... 



r .a, 1 1 nu..t.tl.>u. f. 
Blirr AMHKBST 
No 1 Proralecooa. block 



It^eti?.?.?!^* ci.; 
». b. cjaarry 



Ct.. 



3TKAMP..MPS- MACHINERY 

Smadln'a _.„ 

rcLYERIZCIlS— 

Cyclone 

U11ISTINO KN'dlNES— 

(Vulcan Iron Worka, Toledo, 
C.mplet* _ , . 

KXt ATATOB8— 

Little OUal „_. 

ltallnuxd Olant....„_. __ „. 



BBIIKA AN ll BLl'K AMHERST— 

I M*. 1 Pmnlacnon. Block* , 

No. t " '• 

! No. 1 Honin.nl Ba*M. broken In .lie 

No 2 41 •• ■• _ 

Pl.r Block. •• •• • 

SPLIT ri.AUU!NU- 

3 Incbe* thick, B feel long and andar , 

4 " "0 •• " 

SAWED STONE- 

1 Bnfl AtuhcrKl. Ber-a and Bin* Anilier»t-*(~-L; p. Ice* en 

i*n* lot. i 

ASH LAB — 80 ft 

3 In. BoflAmheret. _„. t v* 



O.) 



IMacount 
tb per ct. 
Ii-.., . nnt 



»l'< 



\ 



..50a 
....40 

40a 

» 

— 46 

t» 

Bt 

s 4 n. 

... OTe 
09c 



6 

» 
M 
3 
ft 
II 



■ r Bine Amlo-nt 



21 

. — — 41 

TT 

BEBEA AND BLTK AMHERST 8AWID ri.AOfllNa— 

2 InchM thick 10 

2>4 '• •• _ _ II 

i 14 



Digitized by Google 



194 



STONE. 




SPLIT FLATFOHMS— 

Wo. 1 Buff 
Wo * 

No. 1 
No. 2 

No. 3 " ■ • 

InlermedleU thick 



For rubbing both fa 
*llra... ....... ......... 



Any of tha at* 



• of abvTO, e.cepltUf capo and IrqMM 



01 



KTONE- 

geal Blof k- .... 

Writ* fordleci.eDU. ate. 

i HeloVm.n Btone Co , C'lrreland, O.I 
ItLUE AMHKRUT— Cg. ft. 

Ma. I _ ate 

Ho. t- * 

■irroath Fort Unarrv. Sew ( nil. . S B.) 

Ollae. „„ 40c f. o b. 

i Bobbin rlai,datea* On , rpeflentl. Mich.) 

Brown ......2Ti f. o. b. quarry 

(Lake llnren Slou* Co., Detroit, Mlch.i 
Itlne Sandalon.. •.flr f o. b 

SLATE, 
llienry Fulmar, Clon, P. f 
F. 0 B. Bl.llnfl-.it, P. 
PF.3-1.bYL, AMABM KBI,A(1K9I.ATK BLACK ItciAHI'B 




foot .I*... 

S •» „ 

»K " " 



~sms!jrs"i 



aOOFlN -tLATL 



.Hie. 

UvJI 

Ul'it., 
!«'£!.. 
IU1B-. 
II 13) . 

l»,i«i . 



No In 
10* 

Hi 
i» 

YA 
170 



I0.1S.... 
»*la.... 
I Oils ... 

'Jilt.... 

«•!«..,. 
10*14.... 
a.M.... 
T.14-... 
lilt... 
Tall 



No. la Mj. 
.....Iri | 

.-...214 
— 2t2 
14* 

ir. 

2-2 | ta :a 

...... 1» 

m 

400 



li.oitlni.il .t 
Varn.mt Milled Slat* 



Mantel Stock.. 

lii* r 



TI..1 



Stepe, I.. «• ft. In l.ngth, 

Step.. Aft. to > ft. '• 

Bti>p«l.rg«r. 

Platform. t<> 111 .up. ft. 

'• 1(1*31 *' " 
" 22 to ts ■■ •■ 

* * L.rgor _ Li , i 

Price* for .lap. .ml pl.tforiioi Include, i 
.nil on* edge ooeej or chamfered 

l'rln.t slab*. *-}..r^-l .nil f.ee.1, .op. fool 
lineal additional work " " 

Laundry Tnb slebe, to ahaae bat not grooved inn. ft M 

Laundry Tnb ronipLrte, «.l up, 1 compartment, i r.to-1 (It u» 
LatiiidryTuboomrjIete.ael up.3ionipartin*nl*. (imrt, JlH t«> 
larger Ih.u •t.ni.rd com|..rtra«nle or mil- of than, iporl.l 

Wainerotlng. tup ft. 30 

Hlatk Board., H to up to :i ft old*, creled nip. ft I* 

Black Bo.nl*. 3 ft. to «s rr.led. >"P ft i> 

Black Bt>.r.bi, .1^ ft. to 4 ft wrld* crated, •• _,22 

Tbraehole* to » ft la length '* " _..J0 

" 1 ft. to 1 ft •■ " 24 

Carrier. Hlata. flared ana aid* <tatol, " :» 

CurrVrra' sl.be, f.r*.i two atdaa, crated. " •' M 

llllli.rd Table Bad. crated, •• •• B 

Imp-wlilf titooaa. '• •• JO 

Grate Oo'era, aawo .ml pl.iied -lily. and In two or 

mora piece*. ' 1 .. — 11 

Mrftve Boxee, rabt-eted etidt. ID 

Bllli, Llnl'U. W.t.rt.blaa and ..Ibar litilldinf, work 

for — fbl Inch lutalekneaa, •• •• ... .la 

Mleccll.neoue Sl.ba. Including - anil •!•>•.. M be 

tabbed «tn. a. hear iha, ap to 16 eua. ft. • • • • _,»» 

16 ton " •• » 

atoiB •• " at) 



DLL' K BLACK — 



Virginia . 

I'oacb Bottom 
IVao.jlraau. .. 
Malni. 

S BLACK- 



...fAOO t.oh. 

... so^aim ■• 



) 

..16 40 f. o. k. 



I ll./.r I Kl.l. 



Mil* 

Will 

'."J. I.' . . 



«tl4.. 

toil... 



J0«lll.. 

Mall .... 

IS.tll... 

lag ft 

laill . . 
U>I0 ... 
Iff 

lag a 

14.12... 
14.10 .... 
I4g >.... 

:a !■ 

11.10. 



t'.l) lla.ro, VI.) 
•- W " A 

— — a Ta 
a no 

JS 

.as* 

. 860 
. 3 40 



Hi u.. 
la. a... 



3*5 

. a» 
. a i: 
. aoo 

3U3 

. too 

l TS 

. 2 74 
. 1T4 
. 210 
■:*) 
260 



■tt 

.•a 

2 23 
lt» 
135 
1 X 
I'IBl 
13» 

j -a 

115 

124 

1 ... 

■its 

2 -■> 
2 1". 
1 « 
K24 



K*.i.. 



..IP 6o r. o. i. 

... 6*0 •• 

... »ao •• 



hop. foot 

.„.__ 17 

17 

M 



)■ 



lOrimth 4 N.th.alal, Poalln*,. Tt.) 

7.11, 7.14, mil, »llt *2 40f. a. k, 

A.14, 8x14,10.14, llllt), I*l20_.._ *6t> " 

».16.»ll*,IO.Ui,l2xia, 121*1.12.12, 12.24. 

141^4 2T6 

•gin. l«»l-., I».». tl»»2 — ti» " 

Varmont !*Ut» Tnut Eiiicoa Mur 



sine 



TOOLS. 



P..) 



■ Saartfonl, Fork * Tool Co., 
fj par cant. 
Hr.tMKKS- 

l K a«. Ko 

3 «a-4 loag _. , 

t " 

» " _. 

12 " 

TOOL BTIF.L- 

|F. c. Bf.»kabaak. Cl.i.taa.l, O) 

Jackw.n*a..... . . Ha par % 

[J. II. Knlpprnborg. ClaaaUad, U ] 

Slon* Cntt»ta Mall.U _ _ ill 00 Dgtg, 

Waurtan Holla fu r atoaaa .1 f»at loaf 4 5 6 7 s In. 

at SS< 4) •* r>4c Tr-c aach 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 



e" adB. will ho in»<;rte<l at the low rate of 
cent a word, each time. Term*, caHh with order. 

Uealf r« wanttua; workmen, or workmen wanting: Mtu- 
atlonN, are reiineitted to aval! thcmnelven of our 
to make their want* known. There will be no 
uiade i it the service. 

Write to our inlvertiaere for their illustrated circular*, descriptive 
pamphlet*, etc. There's a tuutl ot informatiou in all such printed 
matter, for tradesmen. Antl don't forget to mention in your lettt-r 
that it was SttMB that induced you to write. 



SITUATIONS WANTED. 



nrTTr.K OK IhMSHKK waul* .ituglion io tlx- St.nili ..r Sotithwral 
\j AttdrvBH L»»lie I'l MoND, Wmt Sh»kno, N. Y. 



GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS. 



OKALKH PBOPObAI^ will rta rrcatrrrt .1 lb* 0*100 of Iba Saparrlring Archltacl. Tro... 

ary lM-partia.nl, Washington. I>, c , aaUl 2 o'clock r a , on lb. lath day of No, am 
Mr, Wag. for lurnlanlng all tha labor and nmiariala «id hallalix cmpl.t. «J4 f„t, mora 
orlaaa. of plla and awn. traakw.tar for lb. Marin. 1I.»p'uI at C llll AOO, ILL , In 

atiua. wkklt atay an Iron at tbu ofllrw. or tha 



at thla urn™ uf . 



org. tn laaa. 



rauf a Tval.'llira munai-iin 
•I it)* Unltad Stataa. Tha 
dbyaa 
forth. 



- I.) the ordar of tha 



rmhtb. ioja« «ny b,d l. r.aarva.1 

■ l^iu.diawn tothaurdarof Iha . 
ofthawiwk THOS D 



PK' 



QKAI.BD 

O my lmp*rtioont. 



POSALa will ba 
Waahlaggoa 
bo. lfAA. for labor .ml mabrrtata I 
alrarttira and tntart.jr Anlah of thl 
wlUi tan )<i.ncttle.ttiia and drawing 
of IhaaupcMnlendrnt, tha Butld.r 
trail, Mich.. Indlanapolla. Ind . M 
an-' .iKl T radar. K -ch.jigi.* .t ' h 
K.ch bill luutt b. .rc.tupaulrd t 
Tha Buparrtalnii An bllacl will fi 
d drawing, .t .' 



olBiaof tho Suparrndng Arohlla- l. 
i cli.-k i'. «., on tha icth day of N 



at, ad at tha | 

>. C, until 

Biulrad In tha aractl'm and oomplnttoB of tha aupar- 
ao«U)rTlea. ato . al WICHITA, KAN .in arc- irdanoo) 
, r-.plaa of whim may ba aewn .t una antca, u»a i)41.a 
r Kxchajigea at Ba tunora, Md.. CtBoinnau, O., 
Bnaap-illa. Minn . and WlchtU 
cago. 111.. Kaoaaa I3ly. Mo. 
r a -ertloet! cneck for f>V)0. 
mlah a llniltad nmnhar of coMtaa of Iha .paoiaoalloa 
..I t^.t .uiii in p. ..lofllo-' nioaay ordar. 



IU. Kan., and tha Balld- 
• na L..OI..IIIB, Ky. 



drawn to tha ordar of tha Traaaurar of the I'nltei Btataa. TII' W 1). P1STKK. 

Oct 10. lau. *cnng Xapumalng Archltat-t. 

ii KA I.K0 PBOPOSAI i - I" l.araodTH.1 at tha. intra "I lh« "opar»i.log Archltacl. Traa— 
|Vy I'op.rtma.ii, t\a.hiaau>n H c .unllM o-cl^kr^a. o.^Uia tl:h itay ol^ No. am her. 

^t^mM^Z^mt^Vu^^t:*^"^ l" W \ 'io wolnUnl, .^uA°h""w"ocatlOT and 
.1 rawing,, oopleaof which may l^aaon at thla office, iheom. a of tha >u|.erlritendent. tha) 
Iliiudera Kirbanga. it Baltimore, Md.. Cincinnati. " . IndlanapolM, lad.. Mlnnaapolla. 
Minn Bolldara and TraoVr.' Kiclianga .1 I hltejr.. III.. LovUrllle Ky,. Mllwaukae). 
Wla , Kan«a« illy. Mo., Mechanic.'. Dealer.' ami Laniiianu.ii. Kirh.ngp New "r lean a 
Uialaana. 

Kacli t.l'l moat ba acoompalilad by a rerlin^l rh«-l for 1.00 

Tha Hopervi.iaii Ar-hitaf-l will fornlah . limited nam bar of route, of Ike apectBoauorl 
and drawing, at are dollar, a aet apoo receipt of that anm In Po.t>>f*lce money f ' 
drawa to the order of the Traouiirer af the I nllod Stalaa. TH'M D. FISTEB, 

Oct rt. 1HKI. A.tiog i-nper)taiog Archltaat 

O KA LEIi PR0POSA L 4 - will be received at the ornre of the Saperautag Architect, Traaa- 
tj* dry iN-parlinaoi M ..iuogton. I>. c. until 2 o'clock r. ■ . un the 14th day of Noraaa- 
bar, 1*j*m for the labor and eu.lerl.l, rf-qalrad In tba erection and eotuol-Uoti of Iha Oraat- 
mental Tiling for walla, wainscoting In the court room, freecHng uf wall,, calling. ate., 
uf the V, tt. U>arl-hou-a. P.wtomce ate at PLOHIA. ILL . In araxirdance with apec.Oca- 
Unn aod drawing, ooplea of which may be orlatned at thl. ofhoe or the Diane of the) 
Superintendent 
Bach bid nvi.l be »c<xin,i..nled tiy a eartlBad rheok for 16'W. 

WILL l 



SHELDON & SONS, 

i of and Wholcawlv Dealer* in 



i 



Block, Sawed and Finished 

Rutland Blue and White Marble. 

Of fice, Quarries and Mills, - - ■ WEST RUTLAND, V 1 " 
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EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS CO., 

pounders and Machinists \ 



- M.s (i ii t* . I i-r f r« of— 



Steam Engines, Derrick Irons, Stone Hoisters 
Stone Gangs, and 
Gkneral Quakky Supplies. 

Cleveland. O. 



Qhampion Quarries! 

J. A. GREEN, Proprietor, 

Our Stoo* can be |varrt#4 ml any Maaoa of tha f*t. fromt cr tfcMt •! 
grow» Larder Ml MM l»» lonc*r ll la • ip.md Is lb* 
GOOD LIME. CEMENT ETC., ALWAYS ON HAND. 

STONE CITY, IOWA. 



it it 



* RED SLATE! * 

R 



) A. HALL, 



TRIMMED AND 

SAWED-EDIJE 



•MAN! I V Tl Ml! Or- 



J F Interested in 

Stone or Marble- Working 

-MACHINERY^— 

Send for CMllMJil So. £ 

LINCOLN IRON WORKS, 
Rutland, Vt. 

pDIANAPOLIS ' : : 

(ABINET (OMPANY! 

The Greatest Desk Concern in the World ! 

20 New Styles 



HOOFING ME 



— IK — 



WALNUT, CHERRY AND OAK. 



Hearths, Tile Bordering, Etc. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 



fluff prlT»t« rMtdtacM ami public 
? i»'t) «p«D Application. 



to Iti ■aptrtorlty la color tod quality for 
..mi «od Information cfawarfolly 



Hatch Hill Red Slate Works, Whitehall, N. Y. 
THE CONTRACTORS* PLANT M'F'G CO, 

Zrie Street, BUrPALO, 2ST. "jr. 




Patent Roll Curtain and Flat lop 

DESKS! 

A<lopte«l m the Standard by U. S. Government. 
Factory: Head of lalott Arenae, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

THE BELL MILLSTONE CO, 



Wrlufcr HMM OMrtWM of 

HOR8E POWER HOISTING MACHINERY, 

For Bridge Builders, Cintraetoni, IJuarrYiueii, Mineral and Goal 
Miner*, Mumiiu and IluiM.n.. 

Derricks and Contractors, ' Supplies. 




Manufacturer* and Drale-ra In — 

American Burir 



Esopus imilstones 

CHASERS, ROLLEKN, BLOCKS, Etc. 
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B. C. ATKINS & CO., 

Saw and Tool Manufacturers 



And Itaalan lo at! Kindt of 



(Quarry Supplies. 



THE TANITE CO.'S 

c .mery Wheels 

and Machinery. TGr^ — 

■Aoorm n>» 

ELEPIIANT BRAND BXTBA BDBBEB BELTING. 

JIWILL BELTINO 00. •» BDPKBIOB LEATHER BBLTI So. 

BCIll'LTS BELTINO FULLED BAW1I1DE BELTING. 

THE CBLEBBATED ACME COTTON BILTIIO. 
lull rulom, Iki Laatbar, Fll«a, racking, B»H OrMW, etc. tai foodi u reuonjMi 
prleaa. Addnaa for cslalofua aad dlaei onta 

Indianapolis*. Ind. 

FRICTION HOISTING DRUMS 

SPECIALLY AJMPTKD FOB 




bV 



Quarry and Mining Purposes. 

i-b-i ANY DESIRED CAPACITY. s-s-i 

Substantially Conitructed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 



STONE DERRICKS AND 

ST ONE-SAWIN G MACHINERY. 

Csriaapossaaaa Sollciiad. 

.EAGLE IRON WORKS,. 



WOOOBRIDOE, FIFTH ANO CONGHES&-STJ. D©tl*Oit, MiCh. 



Haar; Laaabao.IWI. Edward EL Toaal*r, Ywa-Praal. Joba A. Laacbaa, Sac'y A, Trta*. 

A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., 



VftDiifftctorvra ol 





Fittingrs for Same. Manila Rope, etc. 

903 & 905 N. Main Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 

T. A. JACKSON, 
388 Eleventh-ave., 

New York, 

Importer of 

CARBON (Black Diamond) and BORTZ 

For 8awing Stone, Bock Drills, Prospecting Mints. 

JACK SCREWS! 

RUMSEY & CO., 

Manufacturers of Pumps, Fire Apparatus, Jack Screws, Etc. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 



STYLES AND SIZES. 

Price, K tad Upward 

Tt» Talwoopta Javdt, 

— f»ilh aratcbMt »n<l \mrwr, 

— id- moat tlwlratl* 

— Jack Id om, brtmg taacb 
j cbM|B»r tt>*n any othar — 

IIUVW with ihm Mmx 

— W*f.t> of tcr+w, 
— | (Wf)«J for p*itm lt»t 
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THOMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Cleveland, O 



t 



SW.Z.S Of COnRUGATVONS 



CURVHQ OR STRA\GYVT. 



Wc want to mail you our Il- 
lustrated catalogue — 84 pages — 
the finest ever issued by a roof- 
ing company. 
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W. H. ANDERSON & SON, 

Stone, Marble and 
Granite Workers' 

Sledgea, Hammers, Kara and Quarry Ttwla, 
Tflopbone 1911. 38 Cllnton-st.. DETROIT, MICH. 



TOOLS. 



JHU ..ill L»A» 



■. ■, WMTOOTT 



COULMAN & WESTCOTT, 

Quarrymen and Manufacturer* of 

Marbleized Slate Mantles, 

And Every Debcbiition of Slate Goods. 

« FAIR HAVEN, VT. 



J^OIl'tBuy : : : 

AN ENGINE 
or BOILER 



ENGINES COMPLETE 

wmou 
$250 

15 HcraPoief 

$ss° 

sohobsTpowbr. 

BOILERS 

Or »T«t7 8»jl«- 

Automatic Engines 

For SUctrta lAelUt. 
Ciotrifnfftl Pmnpfof 
Machinery for Dmlr- 
14 1 off 1 rrtg •lion. 

Pwrwt taufinioi 

■ 



Until You Have Seen our Circulars. 




Established 22 Years. 



Alfc for Clrealw Xi « 4 marmtm 



MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. 



+ CAMERON t 

sTEfljn pujnP! 




The Standard of Excellence. 

SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 

"No Outside Valve Gear." 

STEAM, AIR and VACUUM PUMPS 

In Every Variety. 

For Illustrated Catalogue addrew 

Tlje JL I Cameron Stearrt Pump Worlds, 

Foot of East 23d-st. t New York. 



* 4.000 -^O^ (oud's ^C HWPE5T * 

Water > f JJViaphraqrn J5ST«wUr conta^ c 
raised per>^ PUMP Ty SAND, MUD, ° ^ 

O \[ovrtyhdi\<i Send for otscnptj't Urcmars. UNION HARDWARE COJomnqforiCwrt*? 




HUGHES STEAM PUMP CO., 



BTJILDEE8 OF 



STEAM PUMPS. 



single and diplex, 

For Every Duty. 
Best Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Sand for Catalogue No. 0. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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THE JENNEY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 



Indianapolis, Ind. 

Manufacturer* of 



IMPROVED DYNAMOS, LAMPS AND ELECTRIC MOTORS 



D. W. MAMMON, 



A. R. NORDYKE, 
BRAIN ARD RORISON 
A. K.H0U0WEIL 
C. D. JENNEY, 




SIMPLE. 
DURABLE 
ECONOMIC 

STEADY. 

PENETRATING. 
BRILLIANT 



ruoKT Vlaw of DTKAMO— Mian ruUJI oh ths aaiiL 

Our ARC' SYSTEM U especially adapted u» 



The Lighting of Quarries and Yards. 

Complete Outfit* are Sold Outright and put In Buwo*ful Operation, ranging in cost from $500 upward. An/ light can be turned on or off at will 

rWiid fcr rsialogo*. 

THE LAIDLAW & DUNN CO., 



Brass Rencvable 
Water Cylinders, 




Purchaser Of the McCowan Pump Co. 

STANDARD DUPLEX PUMPS, 

VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL. 

Crank and ITy-Wheel Pumps. 

Direct Acting Pumps. 

Quarry Supplies Hand an(l Power ,>i,m i )s - 

" ■ ** PLUM AND PEARL ST JELTS, 

- .Cincinnati, 0.v^»=^h 




The 



V 1 ^ WORKS 
ERI 




M»lll]f«- lllfrlt . f. 



friction- Glutei) Pulleys, 



Friction Clutch Couplings, 
Wood Pulleys, Whole, 
Wood Pulleys. Split. 

Adjustable Dead Pulley*. Sh ft'ng, Hargtrs, 
Coup.lnga, and Complete OutUta fcr 
the Economical Distribution 
Of Power. 
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/"vRUANJZATION U the watchword among marble and granite 
" dealen ! Stoke proclaims it, and backs it up with eonvinc- 
Orgaoize! 



©ARBLK dealers, anil workers in stone and marble, are fall of 
snap if you start them going;. Let a number set example 
by sending us their ideas for publication. Shake up the dry bones 
in the trade ! 



T3EWARE of the chap who slashes prices. This is as pertinent 
in journalism as it is in the marble and granite trades. Taboo 
the fellow who does it. A fair price for a g< rod article ! Anything 
else is unjust, unbusinesslike ! 

Tj PROMINENT geologist, and a man of national reputation for 
j the great work lie has performed in the advancement of geologi- 
cal science, sent in his subscription for a half dozen copies of Stow-: 
to go to friends, remarking that, "The articles from Profs. John- 
ton and Baker in your October issue, are alone worth more to me 
the sum I tcud'you." 



rj NEW journal called The. Monumental Newt is soon to ia 
Y 1 from Chicago. We shall welcome it if it is deserving, but 
there seems to be some mystery about it Its projectors do not 
make themselves known, and its place of business is "Postoffiee 
Box No.—." This excites suspicion. The prospectus doesn't 
promise much that cannot be met quite easily, and we do not see 
why they should not come out squarely and let the trade know 
what it can reasonably depend on. We give them the "pointer" 
that the marble and granite dealers of this country have bad suf- 
ficient experience with ragged journals, conducted as adjuncts to 
a tombstone brokerage business. Stone has comforted them with 
the example of what journalism can do when freely directed in 
the interests of such an intelligent and progressive constituency 
as is found among the marble and granite producers, dealers and 
workers of this country. Any other journal seeking support from 
them must keep alongside of Stoke, and we promise to make it 
trot lively to do it If The Monumental Nem shall prove to lie 
worthy in these respect*, we shall cordially welcome it a* a valued 



pvNE of the most interesting speculative scientific works which 
has come before the public for several years is Ignatius Don- 
nely's "Ragnarok." In it he puts forth the theory, in a very 
plausible way, that the drift which covers a large part of the 
earth's surface ia due, not to any action upon the earth itself, but 
to the collision in remote ages with a comet which deposited clay, 
gravel and the other material of which the drift ia composed. 
While the book does not present any conclusive reasoning the 
ideas presented are attractive and his objections to current opin- 
ions with reference to the drifts are, to say the least, calculated to 
disturb one's belief in them. Some of his descriptions are tine 
and wo rthy of reading from a purely literary standpoint. His 
description of the way in which a comet is formed is of value from 
the clearness with which it presents the nebular hypothesis and the 
manner in which it shows why one body became a planet like our 
earth and another a comet We remember no more vivid descrip- 
tion of the method in which all our planetary system is 
to have bee 



STONE is greatly pleased over the action of the new association 
of marble and granite dealers of Nebraska in cordially indors- 
ing it as a creditable journal ot the trade. We shall try and prove 
worthy the good opinion of our fr lends. It goes to prove that 
earnest effort, fair dealing, and honorable purpose is appreciated. 
Stone has been the subject of more flattering recognition during 
its short career than usually falls to the lot of new enterprises in 
journalism, and it greatly encourages the publishers to renewed 
eflorts to place it where it properly belongs— in the lead of class 
journals. We have not heretofore made editorial mention of this 
matter, but now take occasion to thank our good friends of the 
National, the New England, the Ohio and the Nebraska Associa- 
tions for the confidence they have voted us. 
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(Wrti'rn for Smet-1 

ON THE SELECTION OF BUILDING STONE. 

mnmir r itiruill. cctutob is rat national ai'tira at wjuBixirrosf- 

HERE are many more factors which determine the value of a 
stone for purpows of construct ioD, than are usually taken into 
consideration. The climate of the region in which a building is 
to bo erected with especial reference to the annual rainfall and 
the extreme variations of heat and cold ; the location with reference 
to large cities and manufacturing establishments, and even the 
directions of the prevailing winds and storms should all be con- 
sidered a* well as the physical qualities of the stone itself. 

Although these are problems which should receive most careful 
attention from the architect and builder, in reality, and with 
shame be it said, they receive scarcely a thought, the items ot 
present cost and perhaps color being alone considered. All kinds 
and all qualities of stone are brought fresh from the quarries ami 
hurried into buildings with no further tests of their qualifications 
than possibly that of pressure, a test which in itself alone is almost 
worthless, since there is at present scarcely a stone in the market 
that will not hear all the pressure liable to be required of it, 
while there are quantities which within a limit of even teu years 
will so discolor, disintegrate or scale as to lie worse than worthless. 
Nor is the selection of proper stone for any specific j urpose an 
easy matter. However strong the stone may be there is always 
the question of its weathering properties that cannot be readily 
answered. 

The external aspect of the stone will give no clew to it, nor 
can all the tests we vet know determine to a certainty in the 
laboratory just how a given rock will withstand the tests of 
absorption of our variable climate, and the gases of our cities. 

The cities of northern Europe an- full of failures in the stones 
of important structures. The most costly building erected in 
modern times, perhaps the most costly edifice reared since the 
great pyramid, the parliament house in I>mdnn, was built of a 
stone taken on the recommendation of a committee representing 
the liest scientific and technical skill of Great Britain. The stone 
selected was submitted to various tests, hut the corroding influence 
of a l^indon atmosphere wag overlooked. The great structure 
was built, and now it seems questionable whether it can lie made 
to endure as long as a timber building would stand, so great is 
the effect of the gases of the atmosphere upon the rock. 

Our Northern and Eastern states with an annual precipitation 
of some thirty-nine to forty inches and a variation of temperature 
amounting in some cases to not leas than 120° are necessarily 
more trying than those where the precipitation is much less or 
the temperature more uniform. There is many a porus sandstone 
or limestone which could endure an exposure of hundreds of 
years without injury in a climate like that of Florida or New 
Mexico, but which would probably be found in a sad state of 
disintegration at the end of a single season in some more northern 
state. We are accustomed to hear u great deal regarding the 
wisdom of the ancients, and especially the Egyptians as shown 
in the selection of enduring material for their obelisks and monu- 
ments, a wisdom or prudence which m< dern builders "admire 
more than they imitate," aud we are referred to the still legible 
inscriptions and sharp sculptures on the surfaces of these obelisks 
even after thousands of years' exposure, as proof of this marvel- 
ous forethought ou the part of a soiui barbarous people. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that nature herself hml 
vastly more to do in this matter than Egyptian foresight and it is 
more than probable that at that time materials were selected with 
as little regard for their laetiog qualities as they are to-day. The 



Egyptian granite, so durable under Egyptian skies, is no better 
than those in common use in this country, as the transported 
obelisks in London and New York onlv too well attest. It is a 
matter of climate more than material, and this fact should never 
be lost sight of for a moment. 

The precaution which should l»e observed in selecting a stone 
for building purposes may here 1* briefly alluded to. In thorn 
regions where glacial action ouce prevailed and where the mass of 
rotten rock that bad accumulated through long geologic ages has 
been entirely removed, if the surface of the rocks as displayed in 
the quarry or natural outcrop presents a fresh and uudecompoaed 
appearance, this may be construed as a strong argument in its 
favor, though it cannot in all cares be accepted as conclusive. A 
purely calcareous rock may weather rapidly and yet leave no 
debris, since its constituent* are readily soluble and may all be 
carried away by running water leaving no trace of the havoc 
going steadily on. Impure limestones and all siliceous rocks, 
however, leave a pile of debris as a mark of their decay. But in 
regions south of the glacial limit the rock is still covered by the 
discomposed mass and hence no clue can thus be obtained. In 
such eases one can only have recourse to structures that have 
already been erected from the stone in question and there observe 
its weathering qualities, or if these are lacking, observe the stone 
in those parts of the quarry that have not recently been worked. 
In opening a new quarry blocks should always be tested by allow- 
ing them to lie and season for a year at least before using. At 
the end of this time the presence of any readily oxidixable mineral 
will have made its presence known and the amount of induration 
or disintegration, as the case may lie, will furnish a slight clue 
regarding its future behavior. Indeed this seasoning of stone 
prior to its introduction into a building should always be insisted 
upon. A good building stone, whatever its kiud, should posses* 
a moderately fine and even texture with the grains well compacted, 
should give out a clear ringing sound when struck with a hammer,* 
and show always a clean fresh fracture. It should also be capable 
of absorbing only a proportionally small amount of water. 

The porosity of any stone is usually characteristically shown by 
its manner of drying after a rain ; some will dry quickly, while 
others which have absorbed a larger quantity of water will remain 
moist a long time. In the case of a sandstone it may be said that 
tne grains of which it is composed should be so closely compacted 
that the proportion of cementing matter is comparatively small. 
Of all cementing materials the argillaceous and calcareous are the 
least durable and the purely siliceous the most so, the ferruginous 
cements standing intermediate in the series. Indeed a purely 
siliceous sandstone the grains of which are cemented closely by a 
siliceous cement may be classed as one of the most durable stones, 
although unfortunately on account of their hardness and poor 
colors, such can be utilized only at a considerable expense and 
not always with good effect. 

Prof. Geikie writing on this subject mentions an instance in 
which a fine siliceous sandstone erected as a tombstone in Grey- 
friars churchyard (Edinburgh) about 1646, and afterward defaced 
by order of the government in 1862 still showed the chisel mark* 
upon its polished surface after a lapse of over 200 years. 

In this connection the following table upon the "life" of various 
kinds of building stone in New York city is of interest. By the 
term life being signified the number of years that the stones have 

•Isa report of a w a exuerlneniA on the us tverve elreitAili ami aIamIaIIt of tauiirt ta* 
»l '!»•. Mr. T II J- lin*>>n uLAle* " tl»A rMintncv of 0*cb |» w* teeled ertJ.Ort ommi 
lo ibe raodiiliu ul elattl .trA.lo.oa or the ten " Hep Slate UeolotfAi of iDftUne 1MI . 
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been found to last without discoloration or disintegration to the Veined done* are aim subject to unequal weathering when ex- 
extent of necessitating repairs : posed. Thin being doe to the unequal hardneas of the vein 

Life in ream, matter and that of the mass of the rock. Thia is true of all 

(V>ur»- bn>an «a-nl»i(>ne 6-15. atone* but is especially noticeable in the so-called verdantique 

Uminaird line »u.«Utone. 20-50. marbles where the white veins of caJcite lose their polish and 

Bl"«^ri' fi |^n* stone 01 ' V'iitricd n babiv ecnturim! cnjulD 'e away more rapidly than the serpentine which compoaea 

XovTfcotfa ^ SamLton.; '. /!!rntrieTp»rha^i-m the l)lllk ° f the Good eJt » n, P , « o{ this are to be eecn to 

(HiioS a ndM.«cu(Knt»ilicet<iMvarirli«».) I «rha r sfroiu ^lo many centuries. the baj ** two statues in front of the City Hall in Boston. 

Limestone, riane f>w*ilifvmiiK. 20-10. Stones which like many marbles contain seams of mica, talc 

Limasione, fine Oolitic i French, i :«M0. or other minerals are objectionable for similar reasons. Thus the 

Marbl., I>o!oruiu> eoane.i 40. marble column aupporting the statue of Lincoln in front of the 

„;^ , fi L ^ lo,DiU ' , fin " 5 S CityHaU at New York, though having been erected but some 

UranUe Tij-W 20 J e * n to cracked throughout ita entire length owing to 

(ineint go jnn to waiiy r»-nt«irl*n. ^t> e opening of one of these seams of talc. It may be stated 

further that in the majority of marbles and such other atone aa 

The fact that certaiu quarries have furnished good material in are uged chiefly for decorative works, those variously colored lines, 

the past is no guarantee of the futu.e output of the entire quarry. aDd veiMi or other Araclur d feature8 wbich gi ve ito 

This is especielly true legardmg rock* of sedimentary origin as chief ^ty, ftre in reality flllwg and i ine8 of weakness. There is 

the Hind and limestone, different bed* of which will often vary manv B beautiful imported marble which when sawn into a thin 

widely in color, texture, composition and durability though lying ,, ab ^j, bear its own weight, but must be backed bv 

closely adjacent. The writer has seen tombstones made from the cheaper ^ gtronger materia , T may My here ^ ^ 

Connecticut brownstone which though they hud been exposed up- (Jtlll j iUea of a marhle ujdi , from w]oTi which may vary ^mo* i n . 

wanls of two-hundred years were still firm and intact with the definitely, are that it shall possess a texture sufficiently compact 

insenpuons perfectly legible. But on the other hand the house and ^ to (ake a mQoA gurface and aoquins „ high ^ 

frvnts of New York C.ty furnish innumerable illustrations of chief defect jn dl An , eric|ui marbles, and one that does 

disintegration of stone from these same quarries, after an exposure not „ yot I)eem to be fu , Jv jg ^.t they m ^ v<Mne{j 

not exceeding twenty years; the whole difference in durability cryji talline. This not only renders the production of a perfect 

bemg in this esse duo to the varying character, at different depths, rorface difficu i t but the cleavage facets frequently reflect the light 

of the material binding together the grains of sand of which the froni bdow ^ aU rface in such a way as to destroy its uniformity, 

stoue is made up. However good the color may be a stone of this nature must 

In many of the quarries of calcareous rocks in Ohio, Iowa and alwayB mnk lowcr tuan 0M that a >f> finegrained and compact as 

neighboring states the product is found to vary in different depths to appear non ^ rygta ii iuc or amorphous. It is this fact and this 

all the way from a pure limestone through inaguesian limestone to a | one Uiat tbe American marbles now in use inferior to 

dolomite. The cause of this remarkable variation is little under- guch M are imporU(d from Belgium, the French Pyrenees, Italy 

stood and cannot here be touched upon, but the fact that such or Northern Africa . Tho8e who ^ teMag new sources of mar- 

occurs is of importance, since in many and perhaps the majority Wefl wi „ do ^ U} ^ ^ in mind 

of cases an equal variation exist* in point of durability. By 

Koglish as well as many other authorities a dolomite is considered, OPENING A QUARRY. 

other things being equal, more durable than a limestone, and nr.-. . ■ • • . . • % lm ^. , ■ , ■ 

, .. . , T . . . ..... . . While there is considerable difficulty iu judging as to the out- 

Iwvonil all doubt this is the case in lncHlities where the atmosphere . u i v. v . i • 

. .. 1 come of a new quarry, there can lie no doubt but modern inveati- 

u at all acidic since dolomite „ but little effected by these agencies ^ ^ methoda haye ^ , t dea , to do wilh |uakill ^ 

Asnle froa this ,t would seem yet to be proven that, in the I n.ted ^ ^ ^ rf , "on as to the value of a quarry ; 

States, a pure hmestone w« less durable thai! one that contained or as to the possibility of the general use of the stone is usual'lv 

the necessary magnesm to constitute a true dolomite. Indeed Prof. fc ht ^ UM M , buLdi p , 0 

Hall considers the magnesian limestones as a whole more friable, int ^ ^ brfd foulldationB , ^ u,,,,^ hoUB ^ 

more porua and leas firm (and consequently less durable) than the othflr ^ ^ q{ ^ ^ iu mR , eria] 

pore limestone. .Stones which are mixtures of limestone ami , ~, .... , . , . „ 

' , .... ...... . value. Tliere is in this state uuworkeil, except in a small way, 

dolomite are liable to unequal weathering the limestone crystals ft ^ ^ of fine tudgUmem lbl textttre n delicate> it> 

berommg eaten out by the m-.d gases of the atmosphere while the ^ rich , t faag Wn io UK •„ bri(| foundatJon8 

dolomite particles are left to pn.ject and give a rough and lustre- ^ for ovef ^ (|one .^ t<kal durin 

less surface. Coarsely foss.liferous stones. re usually to beavoided ^ ^ [ nVMtmenta morc ^ TUiD , ^ value - m 

for expoaed work as they weather unevenly owing to the unequal ^ h ^ dcm0Mtr .tion of time, Rocks which have stood 

hardness of the fossils and the matrix m which they are imbedded. ^ ^ of ^ ^j^^^n , 

Thus the coarse gray Niagara l.mestone from Lockport New \ ork. haJ determined theae . It Ueg ^ formuJa developed by 

used in the construction of the Lenox Library building in New , t ■„ 

. , . o (| 1L . recent msciivene*. 

York city, began to show signs of decay even before the structure 

was completed. It should be remarked however that this extreme A - <Uma 8idewa l k is now being laid in front of a private 

rate was due in part to the fact that the stone was laid on edge ^ b New Yofk G eftch gtoue of which meiuiurer9 20x 

and not on .U u. ura I bed. The l.mestone of wh.cb was con- , 5 { ^ and , f(K)t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ wil , ^ $1 m a 

structed the capitol building at Nashville, Tennessee, has proved ioce 

so inferior owing to the weathering out of the numerous foeml ^^^^ 

ortluxrrn it contained that the quarries have been discontinued for T | lc Mta || marble dealer who become* a sulwcrlber to 

this cause alone. STONE i 
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ROCK HISTORY-III. 
URING the earlier part of the world'* history the climate 
and air were very different from what they are at present. 
The air was very douse and heavy, being 611ed with gases of 
which carbonic acid gas was probably the most prominent. These 
gases were in the air at the time of the cooling of the earth from 
a liquid state, and were absorbed and made a part of the material 
of the earth at various times until finally the air became what is 
now known. These gases served a two-fold part in the economy 
of nature. As said they were used in the formation of parts of 
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the earth's material. This is shown more prominently during the 
coal measures than elsewhere, when large quantities of carbonic 
acid gas was absorbed by the abundant vegetation and laid away 
in our coal in the form of carbon. Another purpose which these 
heavy gases served was to keep the earth warm. This use is very 
clearly explained by I^Conte. He shows that there are two kinds 
of heat, light-heat and dark-heat. There are substances which 
are transparent to light but are opaque to heat. But if the heat 
be accompanied by bright light it seems to be forced or carried 
through by the light. Such heat is light heat Glass will freely 
admit light but will not permit the passage of heat through it, 
unless accompanied by light Sunlight will carry into a green- 
house the heat of the sun, but when this heat is once there it 
become* dark heat, the gla * retains it, and it cannot pass out. 

Our atmosphere is another transmitter of this class. The heat 
from the sun passes through it with the light but when it has 
heated the earth it is transformed into dark heat and imprisoned 
here by the atmosphere. This has long Iwcn known ; but Prof. 
Tyndall has proved by experiment that when the atmosphere is 
charged with carbonic acid gas, it retains the sun heat in a much 
greater degree. The gas acts as a double blanket to keep the 
earth warm. Thus it is readily seen that during the early history 
of the earth when there were large quantities of gas the earth was 
much warmer than at present Another reason for the climate 
being warmer than now, is to be found in the fact that there was 
a much smaller proportion of land and much more water than at 
present. And again, the mountains bid not then been formed at 
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that time, and tbe climete was practically the same in all parts of 
the earth. We find evidences of tropical vegetation as far north 
as geological research has gone. It is not improbable that the 
inclination of the earth's axis was different at that time from now, 
and that a change in the inclination caused much of the difference 
in temperature between the poles and the equator. But from 
whatever cause it may have come there has without doubt been an 
immense change in the temperature of the earth. The average 
temperature is 'not only lower, but there has been a change from 
a tropical air over the entire earth to our frozen poles and tropical 
equator. 

The Devonian age was followed by what is known as the car- 
boniferous. It was in this period that nine tenths of all the coal 
of the world was formed. The depth of the carboniferous forma- 
tions has been found to be in Nova Scotia over 14,000 feet, in 
South Wales 14,000 feet, and in Pennsylvania 9,000 feet This 
formation is made up first of what is known ax the sub-carboni- 
fenius period, which is a deposit of limestone, containing marine 
fossils. This sub-carboniferous rock underlies and surrounds as an 
outcrop the basis of coal in both America and Europe, above the 
coal measures proper is what is known as the permian rock which 
is not particularly interesting excepting as showing a period of 
transition. These rocks are mentioned to account for the depth 
of what is known as the carboniferous system when so small a 
part of it is coal bearing. The coal measures only are of particu- 
lar interest and it is to these that we will confine our attention. 

That coal is the result of the transformation of abundant and 
luxurious vegetation is unquestioned. We find coal which has 
the structure of wood plainly discernible ; we see tbe trunks of 
trees standing erect in the coal fields, we find leaves and pieces of 
plums preserved entire in the coal and from these and other 
evidences it is beyond doubt that coal was made from trees and 
other vegetation. That the vegetation was luxuriant beyond any- 
thing now known is proved by the size of the plants preserved. 
We find ferns such as are growing now which reached the size of 
trees, and other vegetation shows undoubted evidence of having 
reached a size now unknown. All of this was the result of the 
heat and state of the atmosphere during the carboniferous period. 
There was undoubtedly abundant moisture accompanying the 
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high temperature. It is during the carboniferous period that we 
find the first evidence of a decided advance in land vegetatiou. 
Previous to this time the number of species had been small and 
they seemed to play no very important part in the economy of 
nature. But during the carboniferous period there was an 
immense advance. The number of species increased so that out 
of from 2,500 to 3,000 known fossil species of plant* 700, or 
about one-fourth, are from the coal measures. This is the first 
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diversified and highly organized flora known. It was made up 
principally of orders not now existing. Of those now known the 
palms and ferns were the most abundantly represented. 

While there is no question that our coal was formed from vege- 
table decay there has been and is now much discussion as to the 
method of coal formation. The explanation here given is perhaps 
the most generally accepted. Coal must have been formed in the 
presence of abundant moisture. The decay of wood which occurs 
in dry air result* in a falling to pieces, in the formation of a wood 
dust. The decay must have occurred in the presence of water in 
much the same manner as peat is formed at the present day. In 
other words coal was formed from the presence of immense peat 
bogs. Imagine at the mouth and along the low bank* of a river 
on a clay soil which retains the moisture, a heavy growth of car- 
boniferous vegetation. The air is warm, moist and heavy, the 
leaves through untold years fall on-the damp ground, the pieces 
of branches and twigs fall among the leaves, to be kept moist and 
decay where they fell. The deposit of parts of trees and leaves 
grows, probably with a rapidity hard to conceive in present con- 
ditions until it is many feet thick. Then this deposit was covered 
with a thick layer of sand and left to itself. The further process 
necessary to the formation of coal is purely chemical. The differ- 
ent elements react on each other. Home of the carbon unites with 
oxygen forming carbonic acid gas, and some of the hydrogen 
unites with some of the oxygen forming water, etc. The process 
is too long and involved to admit of explanation here. As shown 
above, there would always be clay soil underlaying a coal seam in 
order that the water might be retained on the surface and produce 
a luxuriant vegetation. Such is the case, under every coal seam 
is found a layer or deposit of clay, while over it is always found a 
deposit of sand. Sand is always deposited under water. Prom 
some unknown reason the peat bogs were lowered in elevation so 
that the sea covered them and sand was deposited. Then in time 
came an elevation of the surface and a new vegetation grew to 
form another peat bog upon which in turn was deposited a layer 
of sand. In the coal fields are often found strata of sandstone, 
limestone, fire-clay, iron and coal, one above the other and the 
whole series is repeated mauy times. All of this must have taken 
ages, but in the geological history of our earth time has been no 
consideration. 

The illustrations given are self-explanatory. The fern leaf looks 
as though it might have been taken from a forest of the present 
time. The cordaitea is given that there may be some idea of the 
unfamiliar vegetation of coal measures. 

Correspond with as. tjulr. a* with qne»tlon». Perplex 
uh with problems. Let u» know what you are doing. We 
can be a helpmeet to you. 

The real estate of the late Dorset Marble Company, at East 
Dorset, • Vt, including over 200 acres of land, quarries and mills 
has been bought bv the Vermont Marble Company and Gilson & 
Woodfin, of Rutland, sd we are informed. Besides this the sale 
includes the Sherman quarry and what is called the Manhattan 
property at West Rutland, which is a quarry and a mill, with 
twelve gangs of saws, also a mill at Hydeville and a lot of marble 
which was owned by Sherman A (ileason when the Producers' 
Marble Company's pool was dissolved, and the hoisting power and 
derricks, which are valued at $2,500. 

A company of Fort Collins, Col., men have decided to go into 
the marble quarrying and lime-burning industry. They have 
leased the Sam Barnes marble beds iu the Buckhorn, eighteen 
miles southwest ol Fort Collins, and will commence operations 
immediately. 



BORDERS. 

Ill S is a continuation of the series of borders which we have been 
publishing for some time. Little need be said about them, 
excepting to ask that they be used. One who knows, once said 
that a thing is not nice because it is artistic, but that it is artistic 
because it is nice. This is contrary to the opinion of a great many 
ignorant people ; there are those who ape the artistic, and who pre- 
tend to like things because they think they are artistic. This comes 
from -foolish men, and many women and children. This erase for 
the artistic, while it is very annoving, really does great good 
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The insincere people drop out, others are educated, and on the 
whole there is constant advance. Designs like the ones that we 
here give may be worked onto a plane surface where a border is 
thought to be neceessary, and at least will not injure the appear- 
ance of the surface where the labor is bestowed. In truth, the very 
large proportion of this kind of work that is done by the stone- 
cutters of the country is ugly. 

SANDSTONE DEFINED. 
If your piece of sandstone is well chosen for you, you will be 
able to write down the following characters : 

1. The stone is made up of small grains. 

2. The grains are all more or less rounded or worn. 

3. By scraping the surface of the stone, these rounded grains 
can l>e separated from the stone, and when they lie in this loose 
state, they are seen to be mere grains of sand. 

4. More careful examination of the stone shows that the grains 
tend to lie in lines, and that these line run in a general way par- 
allel with each other. 

5. The grain* differ from each other in size and in the material 
of which they are made. Most of them consist of a very hard, 
white or colorless substance like grass, some are perhaps small 
spangles of a material which glistens like silver, others are softer 
and of various colors. They lie touching each other in some sand- 
stone, in others they are separated by a hard kind of cement, 
which biuds them all into a solid stone. It is this cement which 
usually colors the sandstone, since it is often red or yellow, and 
sometimes green, brown, purple, and even black. 

Summing up these characters in a short definition, you might 
describe your sandstone as a stone composed of worn, rounded 
grains of various other itones arranged in layers. —Manufacturer 
and Builder. 

"Mistah Fayley, I guess de baby's swallowed some rat pisen, 
an' ma t'ought maybe you'd know wot was good fur it." 
"W'y, chile, yo' gib it an anecdote right away 1" 
A company at Warren, N. H., is manufacturing crushed stone 
by steam mac hinery which they ship to Montreal for street and 
sidewalk use. 
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THE METHODS OF THE PHYSICAL TESTS. 
A detail of methods of physical teste, M given by Prof. Dodge, 
if as follows : 

Determination of tpeeifie gravity. This «u executed by the usual 
method for solid bodies, with the use of so analytical balance. 
The specimens were Dearly of the same size and approximately 
cubical, having been split out by hammer and chine). They 
measured from an inch to an inch and a half on a side, and 
weighed on an average nbout 50 gramme*. They were in an air- 
dried state, having been allowed to lie on a table in a warm and 
dry room for several weeks before their specific gravity was deter- 
mined. They were then severally weighed. They were then im- 
mersed in water and allowed to remain about twenty-four hours, 
when all evolution of air bubbles had ceased. They were then 
weighed in water, suspended by a thread. The weight in air was 
divided by the loss of weight in water, and the result wan taken 
as the specific gravity. 

Determination of the abmrpHon of moisture from a damp aimotphrre. 
The samples of stone were placed in the cells of a hot-water bath 
for several days, to expel their hygroscopic moisture. They were 
then allowed to cool in desiccators, over sulphuric acid, and were 
weighed. They were then placed upon a set of glass shelves 
standing in a pan of water, and a tight cylinder was inserted over 
the shelves, the mouth of the cylinder being sealed by the water, 
after the manner of a gas holder. The apparatus remained thus 
in a room whose temperature was pretty uniform, from (50° to 70° 
Fahrenheit, for seven weeks, the water being replenished from 
time to time, so as to maintain a constaut closure of the cylinder. 
Then the stones were removed to bell-jars in which they were sup- 
ported over water, and thus taken to the balance and weighed. 
The stones submitted to this test were somewhat larger than the 
pieces used for making the determination of speciSc gravity. 
They had an average weight of about 70 grammes. They were 
roughly shaped. The minimum absorption of moisture .O.'t per 
cent, of the weight of the stone, is no small in amount as to be 
practically nothing. The maximum, 3.94 percent of the weight 
of the stone, seems quite considerable. It seems probable that, 
in the atmosphere saturated with moisture in which they were 
kepi for seven weeks, some of the stones absorbed all the moisture 
they were capable of taking up, while others by a longer exposure 
to the same conditions would have shown still higher figures. 

Determination of the abwrption of water by xoaking. A third set of 
stones with an average weight of about 70 grammes, approximate- 
ly rectangular and measuring from an inch to an inch and a half 
on a side, were dried in the hot-water hath to expel moisture. 
They were then cooled in the desiccator and weighed. They were 
then placed in a large porcelain dish of water and allowed to soak 
for four days. They were then severally taken from the water, 
and after the water bad been removed from their surface by press- 
ing bibulous paper upon them, they were weighed as expeditiously 
as possible to avoid Ion by drying. The increase of weight is 
expressed in percentage figures. The increase of weight thus 
shown, especially by several sandstones, is in some cases very con- 
siderable. In other cases the absorption of water by soaking is 
scarcely greater than the absorption from a damp atmosphere after 
the lapse of some weeks. 

Determination of (he action of eurbonir acid. A set of pieces, 
similar in size and shape to those used in the previous determina- 
tion, were dried for six days at 212° Fahrenheit, then weighed. 
They were then suspended by strings in a glass vessel of water, 
not in contact with one another, and a stream of carbonic acid gas 
was run through the water for several hours at short intervals, so 



as to maintain the water pretty well saturated. The gas was 
washed before entering the vessel containing the stones. The 
water was changed every few days by use of a siphon. The action 
was continued for six weeks. The stones were then soaked in pure 
water, wiped, dried at 212° F. for six days and weighed. The 
loss of weight is given in percentage figures. Two glass vessel* 
were used in the experiment. The limestone pieces were placed 
in one, the sandstone and granite in the other. The two were 
treated as nearly alike as possible. The stones suffered scarcely 
any vitihle change. But the water in the vessel holding the lime- 
stones became highly impregnated with carbonate of lime; that in 
the other much less so. 

Determination of the artinn of strwnj acid fiintex. Another set ot 
pieces of stone, similar in si«e nod shape to the preceding, were 
dried for six days at 212° F., then weighed. Tbey were then 
placed iu an apparatus similar to that used for determining the 
absorption of moisture, constructed of glass and porcelain, the 
porcelain pan containing strong muriatic acid, and a bottle con- 
taining nitric acid being placed within the apparatus, as also a 
bottle containing muriatic acid and black oxide of magnane«\ 
for the purpose of evolving chlorine. In this apparatus, exposed 
to the strong fumes, the stones remained during seven weeks. 
They were then removed and placed in water to soak, this water 
being repeatedly changed. When free from acid they were dried 
for six days as at first, then weighed. The low of weight is given 
in percentage figures. 

The desigu of this test was to determine the disintegrating and 
staining effects produced by oxydizing agents, representing tr- 
action of the atmosphere intensified in degree and concentrated in 
respect to time. 

Determination of the effect of fnri. In this determination the 
pieces which had been used to test the absorption of water by 
soaking, whose weight dry had been previously learned, were 
placed in a shallow iron par, nearly covered with water, and 
exposed outside the building in a sheltered place to freezing and 
thawing from February 4th to April 1st, eight weeks. To thaw, 
they were occasionally brought into a warm room for a few hours. 
During the time slated very little intense cold was experienced, but 
the water in the pan was in a frozen state nearly all the time. 
After this exposure, the pieces were carefully examined, then 
dried for six days as usual and weighed. The figures show the 
lan of u<eight caused by slight crumbling of the edges, etc., by the 
action of frost 

Determination of the effect of heat. For this determination a 
muffle furnace was made use of. The temperature of the muffle 
was raised to a red heat ; then the samples of stone, one after 
another, were exposed to the heat of the muffle, being at first 
placed near the open mouth of the muffle, then gradually moved 
inward until they came into the hottest part and were heated to 
redness. Observations were made of the effect of the heating. 
They were lifted out with tongs once or twice and closely inspected. 
After the heating test in the muffle, the pieces were severally 
removed from the inutile and while still very hot, but at a tem- 
perature below redness, they were immersed in a tank of waiter 
for a few minutes. The action of the water, in crumbling or 
cracking the heated stones was oWrved and noted. The pieces 
used were in sire rather larger than those used in previous 
tests, being from one and a half to two inches on a side for the 
most pari. They had been well air-dried at the time this test wa* 
made with them. In these observations, as in those of the pre- 
ceding tests not depending on the balance, correctness dej>endc 
much, "f course, on the judgment of the operator. 
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MONUMENTAL DESIGN. 
7^ HE following is front an essay on the Washington MonumeDt, 
by Henry Van Brunt, architect. It was prepared several 
year* ago for the Ameriatn Art RerUw: 

"The quality of simplicity and plainness U not undervalued as an 
element of grandeur in monumental composition of this sort lie- 
pose and size are essential to such an expre»ion. But if a mountain 
cliff, or even a work of engineering, is sublime because of its vast 
unoccupied spaces, a monument which is expressly devised to con- 
vey such a sentiment as this must he something better than a 
colossal cairn or a mighty chimney. Its composition should betray a 
certain amount of human thought and intention. Its proportion 
should be so delicately adjusted as to give to it au expression of unity 
wholeness, to which nothing can be added, from which nothing can 
be subtracted, without detriment to its essential quality. Its senti- 
ment ot repose must be obtained from completeness, from its evi- 
dent reserve of power, and from tbe contrast between its great 
spaces of stillness and its occasional spaces of careful detail ad- 
justed to the scale of a man, so as to force upon the spectator a true 
idea of its size. Its great areas of rest must have a raifon drtrr ; 
they should not exist merely for their own cake ; mere courses of 
masonry, however multiplied, do not constitute a work of art ; 
they must have an especial object to ful6ll which is not merely 
prosaic. The lofty pilasters of the tower of Sl Mark would be 
meaningless and absurd, if they did not support the delicate order 
of the belfry. The great wall veils of the Romanesque churches 
would be expressionless and without true majesty if they were not 
bounded by bottlemeuts and buttresses, crowned by arcades and 
machicolations, and broken, however rarely, by windows and 
doorways decorated with tbe most exquisite sculpture and the moat 
graceful tracery. Nay, even the triumphal arches of Rome, if 
they did not bear aloft mighty inscriptions, would lose half of their 
significance as monuments. 

"Therefore a bare unfigured tapering shaft of masonry, magnify 
ing the Egyptian monolith, but drawn out far beyond the propor- 
tions fixed in the prototype and set upon a level platform, which fur- 
nishes the principal novelty of composition in the modified design 
now apparently actually in process of erection, though brutally, 
from its mere size, it must force itself upon the attention of the be- 
holder, and awaken a certain sense of amazement, is not capable 
of suggesting any emotion such as should be conveyed by a mon- 
ument erected to express a national sentiment We can conceive 
that as a permanent landmark erected to fix a definite point of ter- 
ritory, like a term, or perhaps to mark the starting point of au 
initial base-line in some great geographic survey, as a mathematical 
point, it might have a certain fitness, as it is tall, durable and 
singular But ii it is intended for any higher service, — to em- 
phasize a point in the history of a nation, or to symbolize the char- 
acter and service of its greatest citizen — it is dumb. Imagination 
is starved, and memory sleeps in its presence. It can hardly be 
too earnestly insisted that such higher service demands a work of 
art, and that mere hugeness and smoothness do not meet the condi- 
tions; therefore, even if carried to the height of u thousand feet, 
a mere shaft is no more than an expression of geometry, grossly in- 
adequate to an occasion so great, and unworthy of a nation so 
liberal, prosperous and enlightened. 

"The monument on Bunker Hill is of the same kind. It has but 
one merit,— it speaks from afar, and stands like a mighty beacon. 
But until the story which it is intended to commemorate has been 
told by bas-reliefs or historical inscriptions, engraved upon its now 
vacant and expressionless sides ; until it bears the uaiues of the 
patriots who served or fell upon that pathetic field, set forth with 



letters which cannot perish, the stranger can only wonder, as he ap- 
proaches it, why so vast a pile makes no sign and utters no oracle." 

THE CEMETERIES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
At Constantinople the big Mussulman cemeteries are sights 
that every visitor goes to see. From the comprehensive outlook 
of the Saraka or (lalata Tower, a panoramic view of the city em- 
braces forests of dark cypress here and there. The black masses 
ol woodland stretch along the Golden Horn, and encompass the 
city on every hand. They are the famous cypress graveyards of 
the Ottoman capital, and well worth visiting, as nothing like 
them is to be seen elsewhere. These cemeteries may best be de- 
scribed as dense forests of cypress trees and tombstones— tangled 
musBtig of graves and trees. The cypresses have grown to enor- 
mous proportions, and the den*-, dark foliage forms a ceiling through 
which the sunshine penetrates only in streaks. The cathedral 
isles of the trunks, and the tablets of the dead, are bathed in twi- 
light all day; on moonlight nights the dark cypress cemeteries are 
weird pictures, indeed. The Constantinople headstone is a rude 
representation of the human form, with a fez or turban chiseled on 
the top, so that on these moonlight nights they may well be taken 
tor crowds of ghosts. In these Constantinople cemeteries too, 
one may read a rare essay on natural economics Whence comes 
the remarkable vigor and thrifty appearance of those thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of huge cypresses? The other hills 
and vacant areas around about them are barren, and tree* planted 
thereon and left to take care of themselves would hardly survive. 
Whence, then, come the giant growth and the dark, almost black, 
glossy foliage of the cemetery forests? The Turkish custom of 
crowning their gravestones with a representation of the head-dress 
worn by the departed during life, furnishes a ready index to tbe 
age of the grave, apart from the epitaph. Side by side oue sees 
in the Constantinople cemeteries the huge turban of the time of 
Mahmud II., and the modern fex, the former still a mass of gilt, 
the later painted red. But the most impressive feature of tbe 
cypress cemeteries, and that which appeals particjlarly to the im- 
agination of the Western visitor, is the way the headstones are 
crowded together. In spots they are literally placed as thick as 
thty can stand, a mass of upright slabs through which one could 
hardly force a path. In other places tbey are toppled over, and 
lie like fallen sticks of tinilier one over another. The dead of 
different periods must have been buried one on top of another, and 
new bodies wedged in wherever enough soil was found to cover 
them up. Well might the proud old cypresses lift their glossy 
heads skyward and increase their swelling girth — JTurmos Strven*. 
in A«e York Emning Fori. 

worker who subscribes for 8IOSE for 1880 we guaran- 
tee will get tenfold value, or the subscription price will 
he refunded. 

NATURAL GAS. 

The natural gas of Indiana and regions contiguous to it comes 
from a formation of the earth which is much earlier than that 
which contains gas in the Pennsylvania fields. The gas of Indiana 
comes from or beneath the Trenton rock, which is one of the 
strata of the lower silurian. The gas of Pennsylvania is from the 
carboniferous |>eriud. 

Workmen in the stone quarry of the Nevada State Prison, a 
Carson, recently uncovered a stone on which were the impressions 
of immense feet, resembliug a man's in shape, some of them 
measuring 15x5 inches. 
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CEMENT TEST& 
The weight of Portland cement varies from 70 to 92 pounds per 
cubic foot for brands of equally good quality. Since we buy by 
weight it is immaterial what «L»e the manufacturer must give to a 
barrel in order to bring it to the standard gross weight of 200 
pounds, but each factory should be held to uniform weight ot it* 
output, the extreme difference not to exceed 2 per cent loss by 
leakage. 

Finest grinding of the whole mass coming trora the kiln, and not 
merely fine sifting with a Urge percentage of granular residues on 
the eieve, is very important All the granular residues, even on 
the finest silk sieves, have, practically, no setting power, and act 
little better than good sand. 

They represent the well burned clinker which did not yield to 
the action of the millstones as readily as the softer pieces. Finely 
ground cements have largely increased values for mixtures with 
sand. The new German regulations allow a residue of ten per 
cent on a sieve of 13,000 meshes per square inch. 

Cements which sel in less than half an hour are called quick 
setting, and those which do not act before two hours, slow setting. 
These distinct provisions prevent misunderstandings as to what is 
meant by a slow-setting cement. 

Excepting special cases, slow-setting cements, as most trust- 
worthy and best suited, must be specified for all works in architect- 
ure. According to the eminent American, Gilmore, needle 
test, cement begins to set when it bears a wire of 1 j 1 , inch in 
diameter loaded with } pounds, and has set when it bears a needle 
with a flat end, of fa inch diameter, loaded with 1 pound, without 
making any impression on a fiat cake of cement. Whether the 
volume of the cement has altered during or after setting is ascer- 
tained by immersing in water a thin cake spread upon a glass 
plate. 

Signs of crumbling or cracking at the edges indicate expansion. 
Fissures in the center of the cake arise generally from premature 
exposure to drafts or sun heat, which causes shrinkage. 

The cementing power of Portland cement shall be ascertained 
by a mixture of sund and cement, as used in actual work, since 
reasoning from tests on the comparative value of different cement 
lor mortar is unavailable. A most interesting instance is presented 
by tests made by the Association of Civil Engineers, of Bonn, 
Prussia. 

Pure cement gave, after 28 days, 426 pounds, and after 6 years 
556 pounds, tensile strength. Oue volume of same cement, mixed 
with three parts of sand, give, after 28 days, 170 pounds, and after 
6 years, 720 pounds, average tensile strength 1 60 pounds more than 
the high figure for pure cement. 

For all mortar*, or cement*, tent sands of «qual sixe, quality and 
condition must be used for obtaining comparative figures. This is 
done by washing and drying quartz sand, removing the coarsest 
parts by a No. 20 sieve, 400 meshes per square inch, and the finest 
particles by a No. 30 sieve, 900 meshes. 

Tensile strength has been generally used of late years ss the 
convenient gauge for resistance to other strains. Though these 
relations are not unfiorm for different cements, it should be upheld 
as the expression of the cohesion of the mortar. The German 
regulation* have restored as the leading teat that for compressive 
strength. They require slow-setting Portland cement, mixed in 
the proportion of one part, by weight, to three parts of regulation 
sand, to have a minimum tensile strength of 230 pounds, and com- 
pressive strength of 2,800 pounds per square inch, after 28 days' 
exposure — one day in the air and 27 days under water. 

It is a grave error to require on works above the water level, a 
too high tensile strength, at an early day. Hydraulic quickness 



for exposure to the atmosphere is obtained at the expense of dur- 
ability, while moderate strength and gradual increase with age arc 
to be encouraged. 

Maclay continued to test cement rejected under the seven days' 
test. It overtook the accepted cement after a fortnight, and 
after 18 months the advantage gained was kept up, 487 against 439 
being the ultimate figures of strength. 

The strength of the cement increases from 35 to 40 per cent in 
the interval between 7 and 28 days after mixing. The proportion 
between tensile and compressive strength, and between 7 and 28 
days, having been ascertained for a brand — new cargoes received 
during the season— may be controlled by the tensile test, after 
seven days exposure for adhesive strength. There are no new 
data, Mr. Grant found, for a mortar of 1.2 of sand, after 26 days 
at 15 to 30 pounds per square inch. 

The properties of Portland cement, as enlarged upon, cbarac- 
terixes it as an excellent building material, especially useful in 
hydraulic architecture and important works where heavy strains 
must be withstood within a few days or weeks after they have 
been built. 

At high places where no difficulties from water are met and the 
load is but slowly and gradually imposed, reliable, slow-setting, 
natural cements are competent competitors to the Portland, since 
a breaking weight of 300 pounds, attained by the latter in a week, 
is by the better class of them approached within a year, so that a 
mortar mixed with them is ot comparative value to Portland 
cement mortar, provided that equal care has been used in either 
case.— Adolpk (luw, Washington, D. C 

THE STORY OF THE ROCKS. 
Geological history brings before us, says Archibald Geikie, 
many facts well calculated to impress our minds with the great 
antiquity of our planet, and with the marvelous chain of changes 
by which the present order of things has been brought about. 
We learn from it that mountains and valleys have not come sud- 
denly into existence, such as we now nee them, but have been 
formed gradually, by a long series of processes similar to those 
which are even now slowly doing the anine work. We discover 
that every part of the land under our feet can yield up its story, 
if we only knew how to question it And, strangest of all, wr 
find that the races of p bints and animals which now tenant land 
and sea are not the first or original races, but they were preceded 
by others these again by others still more remote. We see that 
there has been upon the earth a history of living things, as well 
as of dead matter. At the beginning of that wonderful history 
we detect traces merely of lowly forms, like the foraminifera of 
the Atlantic ooce. At the end we are brought face to face with 
man— thinking, working, restless man, battling steadily with the 
powers of nature, and overcoming them one by one, by learning 
how to obey the laws which direci them. 

This la a Journal for producers, workers and users of 
stone, marble and granite, and no one baa yet bad tbe 
hardihood to say It Isn't a creditable one. Now la the 
time to subscribe. 

We hear also that the bustle will have to go, but we think not, 
as it is a steruec nessity. 

"So your name is Dorothy t Well, Miss Dorothy, do you know 
that you are the perfect image of your papar" 

"Oh, yes! I am often taken for my papa." 

A Buffalo (N. Y.) man, who is putting up a tombstone-shop, 

says the first epitaph he cuts will be "To the memory of , 

who died while asking what this building was to be used for." 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL REVIEW. 



Otto of tub Silvio Hash. Written and illustrated by Howabd Pylx- 
With 25 full-page and manv other illustrations, 1 vol., Royal 8ns half- 
lvalher, *iOu. Charles Senbner'a Hoiu, New York, 
like Mr. Pyle's "Merry Adventures of Robin Hood," which has bad 
such a phenomenal popularity, hit) new «tory, "Olto of the Silver Hand." 
U a book far above the common run of juvenile talw. From Brat to la« 
there is evidence of the painstaking teal and ardent enthusiasm with which 
the artist-author has sought to bring all par a of the book, the tale itself, 
the illustrations, and even the bandsumely-adornrd cover, into harmonious 
relation with each other; and the result is a volume which shoas Mr. 
Pyle at his very beit, both in ths spirited and abjorbingly interesting nar- 
rative and in the score and more of fall-page illustrations, not to mention 
the decorative head and tail pieces, etc., which add much to the embellish- 
ment and rich holiday appearance of the book. The scene of the tale is 
Mediae val Germany in the days of the robber barona, when family feuds 
and the general lawlessness of the time gave scope to numberless deeds of 
bravery and cruelty. A deep interest of a romantic and touching sort at- 
taches to the fortunes of Otto, who is a lad of loving and tender nature, 
and whose adventures, among the rough chieftains with whom be is thrown, 
are told with vividness and uncommon spirit. Particularly interesting is 
the episode describing how the brave little fellow was kidnapped and how 
bia rescue was effected by the loyalty and daring of One-eyed Hans. The 
picture of this chivalric and romantic period also has its distinct value, 
for its truthiulne s to the spirit < f the sge is beyond question. The book, 
in fine, i« an addition nf the highest character to juvenile literature. 

"Stisam Boilkr Catkchism." Robert Grimshaw, M. E. Wi pages, with 
index. Price fc! postpaid. The Practical Publishing Co Talk Row, 
New York City. 

This is the latest and bulkiest of the aerif a of practical catechisms pre- 
pared by Prof. Gritnahnw, and of the same order as his Steam and Pump 
Catechisms. It in a condensation in simplest form of practical informa- 
tion for the setting-up and management of all classes of steam boilers. 
Wben we consider that lack of care and ignorance i* common with those 
who are {fut in charge of boiler-rooms, a book of this character should be 
an enforced study on every keeper. 

The third volume of Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia, a marvel of con- 
densed information covers the alphabet between the titles Artemisia and 
Baptisia. The embodiment of an Unabridged IMctionary of La»K' ,J: 'ic ? 
and a complete Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge in one work, in large 
type, with thousands of illustrations, and a'l for a price le«a than people 
have been used to paying for a Dictionary alone, is not only a novelty in 
plan, but to the ordinary book- buyer the fact is hardly less than astound- 
ing. Tbe volumes received at this office ( which any reader is welcome to 
call and examine) are certainly deserving of tbe ucstin'ed praise which 
they aeem to be receiving The publ-sher, John B Alden. 303 Pearl-sL, 
New York, or Clark and Adams-eta., Chicago, will send specimen pages 
free to any applicant, or a specimen volume (which may be returned if 
not wanted! in cloth for 50c, or half Morocco, 65c.; iwatagr 10c. extra. 
The set of thirty volumes i» offered at considerably reduced price to early 

Several things will unite to make the Christmas number of The Book 
Buyer ui uncommon interest. James Whitcomb Riley has written a poem 
entitled "Little Johnls's Christum*" for the number ; and the contributors 
of special reviews of the principal illustrated holiday hooka will lie Donald 
(t. Mitchell, .Sarah Omc Jewett, Octave Thanet, (ieoigt- Parson* Ijithrop, 
Prof. Jamta Baldwin, W. C. Brownell, and Hamilton W. Mabie. itc sailer 
Johnton will review the mtsccllamous holiday | ublirati' ns, and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison will again have charge i f the children's book*. The 
illustrations, of which there will be over fifty, will as usual, be a tenure of 
the number. More than half of them will be printed in colors. Among the 
artist* who will be represented are K. A. Abbey, Alfred Psrtons, Howard 
Pyle, W. L Taylor, W. Hamilton Gibson, F. T. Merrill, F. Childc Unseam, 
K. Seymour, Walter Crane, O. II. Bvughtun, and W. St- John Harper. 
The number will lie ready mi December 1st.— Ckarla Seribner'n Smu, St» 
York. 

Catalogue No. 2 of tbe Lincoln (ton Works, Rutland, Vu, isa complete 
and excellent reference work for out. of stone or marble machinery. It 
is s good thing to hang up in the shop. Hend for it. 



The first calendar of theaeason cornea to na from E. C. Willisoo, importer 
of marble, graaite and statuary, 68 Boylslon street, Boston, and it is a 
beauty. It i« a steel engraving, on heavy cardboard, representing a yacht 
race, and is pretty enough to fit a costly frame. We presume a copy of it 
may be had on request 

Friends of that charming periodical for children, Wide-Amur?, will do 
well to write to the publishers, D. Lothrop A Co., Boston, for a prospectus 
for 1880 volumes. There are announcement*, of interest to all subset iber* 
and those who may wiah to sulwcrib*. 



1 be atone, marble and granite trade* railed loudly for 
a representative technical Journal. We answered. Now 
give us) your support. 



NEW JERSEV8 MINERAL WEALTH. 
Eminent geologist* have aaid Uiat in proportion to its area the 
State of New Jersey contains a larger variety of mineral deposits 
than any State or province in the world. Several minerals occur 
here in great abundance which are found nowhere else ou the 
globe. Among the most characteristic and extensive deposits of 
commercial mineral are the claya of Middlesex county. The fact 
that there were vast fields of clay here has long been known, but 
it is only in comparatively recent days that practical use has been 
made of the knowledge. The first historical record of the clay 
having been used is the statement that tbe British soldiers 
quartered near Woodbridge before and during the Revolutionary 
War used the white kaolin to clean their buckskin breeches, 
calling it "Fuller's earth," but tradition savs the red men used to 
make their peace pipes of it long before the settlers came. 



A terrible accident occurred at Ellettsville, Ind., on October 22, 
in which George Aiken and George Johnston were instantly killed. 
Both men were working in the large atone quarry of Matthews 
Bros. The derrick was being operated by the engineer, when, 
without notice, the boom was taken up so high that the cap came 
off, allowing an arm, sixty feet in length, to fall to the ground. 
Both men were directly under the failing timber, and it killed 
them instantly. Johnston was thirty years of age, and Aiken 
twenty-two. 

The Corona Marble Company, George F. Breed, manager, is 
erecting a mill building and finishing shop at the quarry in Bran- 
don. The building is 170 by 90 feet. The company has bought 
ten gangs of saws and the line shafting for the mill, of the Lin- 
coln Iron Works at Rutland. An engine of 100- horse power has 
been purchased. Tbe buildings and quarry will be illuminated 
by electric light, the company running a small dynamo of its own. 
The outlay for mill and machinery will be about 180,000. The 
concern will employ about 75 men. 

At At ho), Mass., a large tract of land at Rocky Hill, near Nor- 
cross Brothers' atoneyarda, has rccc tly been sold, and will be 
opened up as a quarry. A new company will be formed 
at once, and begin to dispose of the pink granite in the 
rough state or cut, and a large number of hands will be employed. 

T ravers, the late humorous Wall street broker, meeting Henry 
Clews, the banker, now an author, accosted him with ; "I a-s-say, 
CICl-Clewa, as you are a s-e-aelf-raade man, wh-wh-why the 
d-d-deuce didn't you p-put more h h-hair on the top of your head V 

A Chicago man, who had grown rich selling hams, built a 
country seat, but had some difficulty in finding a name to suit. 
A friend suggested that he call it the "Al-hani-bra." 
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BUILDING LAWS. 
HE following extract* are from a new work on "Law ot 
Building and Building*," by A. Partletl Lloyd, of Baltimore, 
Mil. 

Builder'i liability to hi* workman. It i* well settled that the 
employer is not responsible to his employe for injuries received 
while engaged in the occupation for which he was employed. The 
courts hold to the doctrine that, as be who voluntarily undertake* 
to do certain work does so iu view of all the dangers incidental 
thereto, be may be presumed to have contracted that he would 
hazard his chances. If he desires to avoid the risks naturally 
resulting from his service, he can avoid them at his pleasure by 
resigning, but if he remains at the work he must hazard the 
consequence*. 

The rule exempting the master from liability to his servants 
has been extended to those cases in which the iDjury results from 
the negligence of other servants in the same employment. But 
if the master works with his servants and injures one of them by 
his own negligence, he is responsible. 80, also, where a sen-ant 
u> injured by another, whose service is in a distinct branch of the 
employment, as where a carpenter was employed on buildings and 
injured by the negligence of a yard-master in making up trains ; 
hut this class of exception* is not generally recognized hy the 
courts as an exception to the rnle. Therefore a builder is 
not liable for injuries to bis workmen caused by mechanics em- 
ployed under a sub-contractor engaged in doing piece-work, or to 
a former employe, any one under the control of his foreman, 
laborers erecting scaffolding, or a volunteer assistant. 

Injurut from buildrt'r own negligent*. If the builder is himselt 
negligent, he is responsible if his negligence causes injury to his 
workmen, just as much as he would be if the legal status of master 
and servant did not exist. So where he has been informed by his em- 
ploye of certain dangerous defects, and promises to make repairs 
but fails to do so, and the party is injured while the promise still 
holds good. So again, where he negligently subjects his workmen 
to dangerous buildings or machinery, where there are latent perils, 
of which they know nothing. This last statement may not be 
borne out in all cases, as where a railroad company was held not 
to be liable for an injury to one of its employes occasioned by a 
latent defect in one of iu bridges, when competent persona had 
been employed to exaruiuc the bridge. 

It must not be inferred trom the rule just stated that a builder 
is bound to see that bis buildings are safe beyond all contingencies, 
or that he exercise edraordinary care in guarding against acci- 
dents. Although be is in duty bound to reasonably provide for 
the safety of his servants, there are degrees of responsibility aris- 
ing from the age. construction, and character of the buildings, and 
much depends upon the workman's opportunities to judge of these 
dangers and contingencies. 

Other instances of a builder's liability to his workman arise 
from the following general rules : 1st. Where the master (builder) 
commands hi* servant (employe) to undertake risks the nature 
of which they have no reason to suspect, and which are not within 
the scope of their employment 2d. Where the master ( builder) 
is guilty of negligence in exposing person* of youth or inexperi- 
ence to perils they could not comprehend. 3d. Where the mas- 
ter (builder) employs machinery, scaffolding, etc., which he knows 
to be defective, particularly if he has been warned. (He does 
not, however, warrant his machinery, etc, to his employes, and 
is only responsible when he fails to use due care in the matter.) 
4lh. Where the master (builder) can be shown to have been ex- 
tremely careless or negligent in selecting competent workmen. 
5th. Wnere the master (builder) promises to correct defects, 



upon being ^informed of them by the servant (employe), but 
neglects to do so. 

A workman cannot recover against bis employer if his own 
negligence contributed, with that of the latter, in producing the 
injury. 

EXPORTATION OF STONE. 
Slate is now being quite largely exported to Australia and New 
Zealand; some to England and Germany, and some to South 
America and the West Indies. The moat extensive exportation* 
are |verhaj>s to Australia. School slates are quite largely sent to 
Germany. Marble i» exported to British North American prov- 
inces, to the West Indies, and to Culta; and the reports of the 
Philadelphia custom bouse show that in 1878 marble waa exported 
to England ; in 1849 to Belgium, England and Ireland ; in 1880 
to Belgium, England and Japan. Soapstonc has been exported 
to England. Quite a large amount of Carrara marble is brought 
to the port of Boston, and from there distributed to the British 
North American provinces. The reason why this is done under 
the double duty instead ot being shipped direct to the market 
where it is consumed is because large amounts of marble are ship- 
ped constantly to this country, while these other markets receive 
but a small amount at a time ; also because ships will bring car- 
goes for lefts money to Boston than to Halifax on account of being 
more certain of procuring re urn cargo. These conditions account, 
in part at least, for the stone of foreign production that is shipped 
from the different porta of the United State*.— Govenvnettt Report. 

1 he atone trade hate no representative Journal bat this 
one. There la a moral obligation on every man engaged 
In the atone business to support It. 

GNEISS. 

A rock composed of the same constituents as granite, viz., quartz, 
feldspar and mica, but arranged in layers and lamina). As to 
its origin, some geologists maintain that gneiss was at first a sedi- 
mentary rock- that is, was deposited by water— and that it wan 
afterwards acted upon by heat, which caused it to assume a crys- 
talline structure. This is the metamorphic theory. Others think 
that it was derived from the disintegration of granite rocks, 
and that the crystalline materials were then arranged in layers 
under water. Associated with gneiss are various other rocks, ot 
the same general nature, in which some of the mineral constituents 
are replaced by others, such as hornblende, schist and mica-schist. 
Gneissic rocks are utterly destitute of organic remains, but are 
often rich in metallic ore deposited iu veins. The word gneiss 
is pronounced as if spelled ni<r. — Montana Mining Review. 

MODELING WAX. 
A good composition for this purpose is, the dmerieun Druggv* 
sejs, furnished by the following formula: 

BotswiiX. I pari 

Lead plaster 1 ■' 

ltt*iu 1 

Olive nil cj. h. 

lVrpsrvd chalk 4. s. 

Melt the first three ingredients together, and incorporate a suffi- 
cient quantity of prepared chalx previously triturated with olive 
oil to a smooth paste, to impart to the mass the requisite stiffness. 
The olive oil may amount to one part or a little moie. If de- 
sired, the muss may be tinted with 11 little carmine, or carmine and 
and anuatto, or other coloring material. Those here named will 
proliably answer for dental purposes. 

An extensive granite quarry will soon be opened at Manchester, 
N. H.. by Od. Waterman Smith, who has found a valuable 
deposit »n Wilson Hill. 
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MEMORIAL SCULPTURE II. 
I^ESPECT for the dead, regard lor the- rites of burial, and a 
1 .Y desire to pcrjietuate the memory of the departed, have been 
distinctive of men in all age*. Throughout the various mod- 
ifications imposed by the many religions of mankind, and through 
which came varied ideas of the state of the being, or soul, after 
death, men have held with unanimous tenacity to an idea, more 
or lee* intensified, of a state after death in which the person, indi- 
viduality, or soul has become immortal, indestructible and immacu- 
late. Among p»-ople of low intelligence the wants, customs and 
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aspirations of men are concentrated upon their dead. Thus, the 
American Indian, or the Chinese, place* at the grave of the de- 
parted those things which the latter would have preferred while 
alive, and which the spirit may need in the long journey to the 
celestial sphere. 

The Egyptians, who lie at the substructure of our civilization, 
have been mainly instrumental in the promulgation of belief in 
the immortality of the soul, and a corporeal resurrection, and the 
latter idea, wherever it became prevalent, necessarily found ex. 
pression in the tenderest solicitude for the body of the deceased 
—it» inviolate preservation in massive tombs, sarcophagi! and by 
the process of embalming. 

Concurrent with this, another school of thought arose in Mes- 
opotamia, Palestine, Greece and Italy, which, neglecting the cor- 
poreal resurrection, placed its faith in an exalted condition of the 
soul, existing in a state of conscious bliss, in a higher sphere, and 
altogether dis onnected from the body, and within these two lines 
the memorial necrology of civilized mankind may be traced, lo 
the Egyptian idea of a iorp>real resurrection we mint ascribe their 
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solicitude for the lasting preservation of the body — for not only 
were the dead preserved almost to indestructibility, but tombs of 
prodigious magnitude - as the pyramids, inclosed massive ear- 
eophagii— all intended to preserve the body intact until that day 
when they hoped the slumbering spirit would rehabilitate itsold 
tabernacle. 

In this issue we present a few examples of sarcophagit, or stone 
coffins. Necessarily they are a part of, and accessory to, tombs- 
structures that must perforce be massive, and hence, costly — 
therefore they are not within the reach of the masses, and hence 
not popular in the accepted sense of the term. Yet the taste for 



them is spreading concurrently with the culture and wealth of our 
country, and models are eagerly sought for. 

It is essential that the conception involved in these models 
must spring from our spiritual, or at least moral conceptions of 
the after life, else they will affect the imagination with a sense 
of inappropriatenesa, if not positive diaguxt, much as do the 
Hindoo or Aztec remains. 

It has been objected by many critics that we moderns affect 
a slavish adherence to Greco-Homan models and art expressions. 
To this it must be answered that this is an outgrowth of Greco- 
Roman civilization. This is true of art, of architecture, of lit- 
erature, of politics, of jurisprudence, of arms, and with but little 
mmlification, of religion as well, with all thut the latter involves 
in our conception of the hereafter. Hence it is that we yearn, 
so to speak, after the ancient model. 

We may be excused this digression because we wish to impress 
upon our art and its votaries the necessity for the expression ot 
more natural feeling. There be no such images as are graven on 
human heart, and they will best succeed in stone who can best 
translate, or reproduce them. This will be found the secret of suc- 
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ceas in necrological art at lea*L Nothing succeeds like success, is 
an American aphorism, but success in art— our art, at least - 
must be successful in interpreting the unwritten language of the 
soul. Like the story of the Porscna family, it must appeal to 
something that we inevitably experience, or else it becomes a mere 
caricature, like the inevitable sheep usually perched upon English 
and American tombstones. 

The sarcophagus of the great Scipio, Fig. 1, which isa model of ele- 
^ant'simplicity, and two copies from a cemetery of Dukekoma, Figs. 
2 and 3, situated near Beirut, Asia Minor, soold that their origin can- 
not even be guessed, hut have hundreds of prototypes in English 
cathedrals, closes our present discussion, which, however, must be 
modified by an expression of our opinion that the types and the 
prototypes are alike incongruous and ugly, and are inserted tor a 
purpose of showing how not to do it, especially as the Scipio sar- 
cophagus, the work of a real artist, brings this view into clear 
relief. 

A stock company composed of Northern gentlemen have pur- 
chased the fine marble quarry, situated just one and a half miles 
above Charleston, 8. C. Here we find seven different varieties of 
the finest of marble in inexhaustible quantities. A large force oj 
bands will be put to work at this quarry in a short time, and the 
marble will soon be on the market. 



Look oyer this Issue carefully, aud It will convince you 
that 12 as good and better numbers are worth 4*2. 
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GOI^ESPONDENGE. 



We timid like to raetivt (Uirrapcmdmu of a setmy, or practical character from 
every tectim. fttrtintarly do we want practical workers in Ike different ttmte trades 
to undernumd thai thit is the place where they may exchange idea* with eueh other; 
there they can teek information and find it ; where they can art before their fellow 
workmen kinkt and aotatiie* whith they are willing should become public property. 

Let a<erybody make use of this prniUge la commune with each other. If you fed 
that you cannot "write for your paper," ymcanat leant date facts, which ue wilt 
put in proper form. There in no department of a trade journal to interesting to the 
general reader at weil-fiJIcd page* of corrrmxmaenee. Thi» it something that cannot 
be bought ; that ii without fixed price, but everyone looks for it and reads it. 



T u> Ml of California Stone and Marble. 

SlR : Wc vend yon inclosed money order $2 subscription for your paper, 
Stows. You would greatly oblige ua if you would inform ua about the 
following: 

We are intending to open a sandstone quarry in this state. The atone ia 
of a very fine grain, lay* in rtgular layers of immeote dimension*, ►pill* 
eaaily and is of a light, lire greenish color. On account of its atructuie it 
would be well ad' pled for tbo maouf .cture of Bagging. The material used 
fors'dcwalks, basements, factories, etc., is here exclueivclv, until now, patent 
atone, and we would like to know how the alone, which is manufactured 
here for 12} cents per square too*, which uric* will be about <hc ►anie at 
your place, competo! with flagglrg, for a material, as it wonld cist about 
three cents a r-quare foul to lay the stone on cars at San Framisco. In 
case it should interest you we would Bend you a Bam pie of our stone as 
well as a sample of while marble, of which material we are developing 
a eery exte aire ledge. The marble and sandstone are lying very uear 
together. The marble ia on the * u cropping* very soft and decayed bv 
the influence of the weather, with large crystals which are g»tting all 
the time smallrr a* we are going down on the ledge. We are down 
about fouitrcn feet and the crystals are no longer discernible. The top 
marble where any way protected has the appearance of lump sugar, pure 
while. In clearing the ledge we found a gocd many small msrble 
boulders intermixed with the slaty (clay slate) ground in front of 
the ledge, which were of a yellowish color and very hard and flinty. 
Do you think that there ia any danger that the ledge may turn from 
it* very easy and good-working material 12 feet below the surface into 
flinty tock by goiog further down? Are there inelancea where such a 
state occurred? Hoping you will excuse the many question* we put to 
yoo we would be very much obliged for a kind reply. We remsio, 
R-spcctfully, Balfiblo & Kohldebo. 

Ran Kiencleoo. Cal., Nov, it. 

Flagging rale* at SO cents per square foot in tbia city. In regard to the 
marble of which yoo speak we make some clippings from different sources 
hoping that you may gain some of the desired information therefrom. 
The beat way to decide in regard to the value of the stone is by analysis 
which will determine not only the strength but the polishing and other 
qualities pertaining to it. It U difficult from a abort written descrip- 
tion to decide with any certainty in regard to a stone. We would 
ue glad to see a sample of it as well as of the sandstone. With reference 
to the granular structure of which you speak. Writers describe the ancient 
marbles as having the appearance of granulated sugar, or aand in a glaaa 
vase or bottle, and this is one of the leading featurea of its great strength 
and beauty. These marbles were used in the construction of the magni- 
ficent temples and palaces of ancient times, the marble columns of which 
have stood the teats for thousands of years, while all the other material of 
their construction baa long since gone to decay. 

In regard to the breaking-down of the atone at the surface we quote the 
following from a report of the Middlebury Historical Society. The quarry 
in qaeation ia situated in Marbledale, Vl It had formerly a prosperous 
business but work was abandoned there some yean ago : 

Wky tb« work, to welt eatabtlebed. was compelled to alt* wsj to oompetllloa mat not 
be ptstD st Aral view, bat tbe caoee will be mostly explained oa lbs riamlnatlos of lb* 
roea In prac*. Tlie etraca st Ooodaeiro quarry an at a sharp dls>. sol qnlte perpeadicn- 
lar. -alia la* bada affording tba baat marble are act thick. Much aapredaotlre atone 
in eel be rammed, nosering qaarrylag eipeaol**. Tba rack te aot a pnrecatceracni «u- 
ble, bat Bsgemlaa. and throogh niw portion* mlierele like trentollle sad aeeaelee ar* 
found. Tbe white rocks not far away fros Ibe qnarrlae ar* breaking down into a whit* 
eaody maee, ebowtog thai tbe materiel doae aot weather wrtl To tba ebaractar of tbi 
rock, not yieMInf niaeetre Mocks, asd the lack of enduring quality nvaj be largely 
charged the fallara of the iDdaetry. 

The following with reference to another quarry in the enme region may 
be of interest with reference to the granular structure of your atone: 

Tbe race llee Is Baaslee bade, near the enrfeca, and la appareally In esal qaeotltr. 
Th* rock U white and eoareely cryeulllna, eanulna In eoene portions "Ml many cryeula 
of uemollte and thoagli nat aaltahl* lor monumental aee*. la (Iliad fcr tba purpose of 
bolldlng to wblcb II baa been pel. 

With relsrenoe to the probability of the atone changing quality as you 



go deeper into the earth we will lay that that is rot an Iniposibility 
Much of the Vermont marble was found to he of a different quality at 
the mouth of the quarry from what it ia at greater depths. Tbe following 
q not at ion is from a dtsciption of Dorset mountain in Vermont which ia 
very famous on account of the amount of marble which it contain*: 

II Is elated, with Bach troth, that Ihie mountain la a moaatnln of merit*. Bat it 
Boat not be Interred that It stand* oqi aa a pore block of marble and can be rat Into any. 
where and r*Bsn*ratli*ly qaarrled. Oewparatleely, but s email part or tbe Baootaia 
farnlabee merchantable atoaa, and yet tble email proportion b In the aggregate I mayesae. 

Ae ana aeeende tbe ra aalala be node Boat oi tbe rock obscure* by dabile, making it 
dUneatt toooeeete.Hh certainly the real etqnaar* oriha different etraU. 

Ha will pas* bad* at variable character, atlll higher, lb* grar lnlerbandtng with while, 
Uieo the grey oarrylng many eryaral* of pyrlte and Dims of hydromlea elate, than be will 
maw tbe llmertoae aliogetmw. which disappear* coder a debrie ar comminuted rock, 
oear wblcb bar* fallen many blocks of slat*. 



The Nebraska Association. 

To tba Editor af Stone. 

Sift: The marble and granite dealers of this state met in convention in 
the city of Lincoln Nov. 15th, for the purpose of organizing an association. 
A temporary organisation waa made by electing Cbas. Ncidhart, of Beatrice, 
President and H. J. Mayer, of Grand Island, Secretary. A committee on 
Constitution ind By-Laws was appointed. On the following day a per- 
manent orgi nidation was effected. Chen. Neidbart waa made Prcaident 
for the coming year, A. Heater, of Lincoln, Vice President, 8outh Platto 
Diatrict, and H. J. Mayer, Vice President, North Platte District, A. H. 
Brown, of Red Cloud, S. cretary and Treasurer. 

The con.t tntlon and by-laws are substantially the same a* thoee of the 
Ohio Association. Considering the number of dealers in this slate, there 
was a good representation present. A number not able to be present, 
authorized their name* to be enrolled as member*. A goodly number o 
the wholesale dealers, doing business in this state, had representatives pre*' 
ent; many other* wrote encouraging words. 

While there was a decided different c in v Jews on points brought forward, 
tbe best of good feelirg and kindly regard prevailed throughout (he entire 
session. It is to be doubted if a single dialer left the convention, bnt felt 
he had been well npaid for the time and expense incurred, and hadgaimd 
a b'ghcr respect for his co-workers in the trade. 

No better selection could have been made for President. Mr. Neidhart 
ha* been identified with the trade in this state fiom it» infancy; is a prac- 
tical, number one workman, and is earnestly and heartily in this work to 
elevate our trade and business to the high plane it should occupy. 

Messrs. Heater and Mayer, as Vice Presidents, will carefully and dili- 
gently look after the work in their respective districts. 

On Saturday the 1 7th inst., the members of the Association were guests 
of Messrs. Hester, Kimball Bros., and Slieehey— dea'er* of L'ncoln, Ne- 
braska. These gentlemen provided a regimental wagon and a sober driver 
for the occasion. The cemeteries, state house, penitentiary, insane asylum 
etc., were viaited, and last but not least the respective place* of busini-sof 
aforesaid gentlemen. 

The represents live* of wholesale dealers present, were not behind the 
times in their royal treatment of the 'rank and file" of tbe trade. In con- 
clusion, if the dealers of this slate pursue the same wise, conservative 
course as has marked the outstert, then a grand success is assured the 
Marble and Granite Dealers' Association of Nebraska. 

Renpcctfiilly, A. H. Snows, Sec'y. 

Red Cloud. Hebe.. Nov. 57. 



Nebraska Landing. 

To the Editor af Stone. 

But: I take pleasure in stating to you that the meeting of the Marble 
and Granite Dealers of Nebraska was a very successful aflalr. Tbe Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-laws, composed exclusively of rc'ail dealers, 
decided by unanimous vol* to cordially invit* all wholesale dealers doing 
business in Nebraska, to Join the Association, and a board of Director* was 
finally nominated consisting of three retail dealer* and the representative* 
of two wholeaale hous<s. 

It is now organised with a good membership nod bids fair to eclipse or- 
ganizations of sinter states from the fact that about every dealer in the 
state will undoubtedly join. Already steps are being taken with a view to 
legislation on the old question of holding claim on monument until payment 
is made. Also a good committee is now working on the matter of ap- 
proaching the Inlcr-Slst* Commerce C«mrui»>loii, Ii' ping to correct some 
unjust discriminations made against the general trade in all states — a* : 
in esse of shipment of stock worth $10 per cubic fool or leas, a certain 
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rate of freight b established where a high»r rate won Id b« practically pro- 
hibitory, tod Ibtro lhe signing of * release, in compelled, tbetermiof which 
provide that in case of loss of the monument or dentruction of same while 
in hand* of railroad company the owner can only collect for the same 
40 cents per cubic foot. Let as thank Nebraska for the step* taken to cor- 
rect tbia shsmeful evil. A friendly and aeocible letter, written the Chair- 
man of Temporary Committee, by President James Harsha of tbe Ohio 
Association, was read and a rrsolition of appreciation and heaity tluinkn 
iu pnseed. 

Your periodical. Stone, waa brought to notice in a resolution of thanks 
for your kindness in sasfoting in calling together tbe dealers of NebriL-ka, 
and a resolution was paaaed heartily approving of jour paper a* a trade 
journal noted for its advanced views on all questions of organisation, as 
well as for its practical ideaa pertaining to tbe details of working in granite, 
marble and all kinds of stone. 

Our secretary, Mr. A. H. Brown, will in a few days forward you tbe 
minutes of the meeting. Yours very truly, En. MacLaxc 

Llaeota, *•*>., "or. II. 



NO FEAR OF BUILDING MATERIAL FAMINE. 

While our lumber district* are being rapidly depleted, any* tbe 
Architectural Era, not only by the increasing demand for lumber, 
but also by means of the destructive forest fires which occur with 
such alarming frequency, it is a source of consolation to reflect 
that we shall not lack for bu?lding material as long as the earth 
remains. The vast resources of America's stone quarries may be 
said to have only just begun to be developed. There is probably 
no computing the value and extent of the wealth which still lies 
undiscovered in the earth in the form of granite, sandstone, 
marble, and [>erhapw some new and more beautiful building atone 
than any now known. There are probably few localities in this 
country which do not possess somewhere in their vicinity some 
kind of stone suitable for building purpose*. 

While we deeply regret the increuainp scarcity of lumber, and 
should be very sorry to see the predicted lumber famine realised, 
yet we should rejoice to see stone more largely used in the struc- 
tures of tbe day. No material is so appropriate for churches, none 
so lends itself to the expression of that calm dignity and majestic 
repose required in ecclesiastical architecture, as grand and enduring 

A more general use ot stone as a building material would soon 
cause such a decrease in its price as to bring it within reach of the 
mawes. Stone is the most satisfactory and suitable material for 
the construction of all public and heavy buildings. 



Every dealer i'hu nave money, and do una favor at same 
time, by patronizing the progressive firms that advertise 
herein. Mention STONe when you write. 



TEXAS STONE. 

In the neighborhood of New Birmingham, Texas, there is a 
large deposit of peculiar stone somewhat resembling the celebrated 
"Caen" stone used in Paris, France, which is very soft, and can 
be cut as readily as chalk when first quarried, but which hardens 
by exposure to the atmosphere. It is a magnificent and very 
cheap building material. There is also a deposit of cement stone, 
from which hydraulic cement has been made fully equal in strength 
to the l>e*t English Portland cement. 

The only deposit of pure limestone in Eastern Texas is near 
this town. It is 200 acres in extent and is located conveniently 
to the railroads. Its analysis is as follows: Silicious Matter 
00.06 ; Carbonate of Lime 98.75 ; Seequi Oxide of Iron 00.59. 



"Did he have any organic trouble?" 

"Yis, so it. The haythin dagos played '8wate Violets' under 
the windy.ivery.mornin', an' I believe that hilped f Itffl.him." 



UTILIZING GRAVESTONES. 

Nothing goes on in an uninterrupted career in this world, how- 
ever, and even gravestones come, now and then, to strange uses. 
In a village in Maine, for instance, a farmer, having waxed in 
fortune until he was able to replace the slate gravestones in the 
family burial-lot by marble one*, was too thrifty to throw tbe old 
slabs away. He therefore utilized them as doorstones, so that all 
visitors to the kitchen and dairy trod upon inscriptions, 
gradually fading away, which, with scriptural phrase and the 
cheerful over-seeing of triangular-visaged cherubs, recorded the 
names, the virtues and the untimely taking of! of the forefathers 
of the thrifty farmer. 

In another Maine village is, or was, a boarding school for young 
ladies, in the kitchen of which a large white marble slab sacred to 
the memory of a worthy woman, whom it described as having 
died ia the Lord, was used ns a kneading bosrJ. Now and then a 
loaf of bread after it was moulded would rest for a moment or two on 
the deeply-cut inscription, and the pupils averred— bow truthfully 
the editor makes no pretence of being able to determine — that 
they had been able to decipher bits of the words printed on the 
bottom of the slices of bread. 

But perhaps the most remarkable fate for a tombstone was that 
which befell the moss grown slabe in an English churchyard. An 
American Parvenu of the same family name as that of the man 
whose death the stone recorded, purchased the stone of a dishonest 
sexton and brought it borne with her. It is now set into the wall 
of her sumptuously appointed New York library, besides a ficti- 
tious pedigree, which lies to all beholden by tracing the family of the 
present owner back to that of the man whose name is on the stone. 
As he has been dead 170 years, he is probably beyond caring for 
such things, else Mrs. Parvenu might have good reason to expect 
a call from his ghost some night, come to reclaim his gravestone. 
— Boxtun (Aiurier. 



Mrs. Gusher: "O, what sweet Hide fawns! I do wish you 
would buy them for me, Charlie." 

Mr. Gusher: "Perhaps I will next fall." 

"But they'll be two deer then, won't they ? Better not wait." 

Terence — "Dinny! wud ye moind the foine church we have 
eric ted sense ye was away?" 
Dinny (with astonishment)— "Shure, it do bate the Divil !" 
Terence— "Well, that was the intinahon.'-Life. 

A little girl wanted more buttered toast, and was told that she 
had had enough, and that more would certainly make her ill. 

"Well," said she, "give me auuner piece, and' send for the 
doctor right away." 

Groom (in suburban village)— "We are looking for a small 
house ; one about big enough for a young couple." 
Agent— "Yea, sir. Would you like a twin cottage f 
Bride—' ' Horrors ! No. " 

Judge — Do you know where you will go to, little boy, if you 
swear to what is not true? 

Boy (of radical tendencies) — No, nor you neither. — Judtp. 

She: "What a very high-bred look the gentleman who just 
paused us has !" 

He : "Yes; he ought to. He's a boss baker." 

The Emperor of China is preparing to mop up the earth with 
the nations who decline to admit his subjects. He is looking out 
more for his queues than for bis peace. 

The song of the girl and the kerosene can —"Oil away, oil 
away to the promised land."— Tern Haute tkprett. 
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ROMANESQUE DETAILS. 

fST H. RICHARD- 

fy. SON was the 
primary expo- 
nent of romanesque 
architecture in thia 
country. None have 
handled it so succeasful- 
ly a* Mr. Richsrdson 
and the student* in his 
office, who are now con- 
tinuing hi« business. 
The other architecta in 
this country have fol- 
lowed, which is not no 
bad, except that they 
have been student* of 
Richardson and not of 
romanesque architect- 
ure. He cane to this 
country from hie studies 
abroad fully equipped 
as an architect ; he had studies in the classic style, and was quite 
as well versed in gothic architecture. If he had taken up one ot 
the classic styles he would have been quite as successful as an 
architect as he was with the romanesque architecture. He had the 
education and the technical and business ability. He popular 
ized romaneque architecture, as he could have popularized new 
Greek, French or Italian rennaisaance. In truth, one of his best 
buildings and earliest works was in Italian rennaisaance. It was 
erected in 8pringfield, and led to future business in that section, 
which finally drew him from New York to Boston. Mr. Richard- 
son was a student of romanesque architecture of Southern France 
and Spain. The other architects of the country are students of 
the romanesque architecture which emanates from Rrookline, 
Mass., the office of Mr. Richardson. Not but that there are 
those who are familiar with the history and generalities of 
romanesque architecture, but they have not given this architecture 
special study or consideration, until it was pressed upon them 
by the popularity that was given it by it* exponents in this country. 

In may Ik- remembered that in 1872 and 1873 a Gothic archi- 
tecture called by various names such as "New English gothic" 
"Victorian Gothic," etc., was vigorously pushed. About this time 
the new <t|«ra house in Paris was attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion, it was finished or about finished, and the offices were full of 
photographs of its many beautiful details. This led to a mild in- 
terest all over the country in new Greek architecture. It was 
emphasized by the general trend of the French architectural pub- 
lications. There are few students from the school of fine arts in 
this country and they have been working that way for some time. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, then under the care 
of Professor Ware, in it* architecture! department was doing a 
great deal for its student* in the knowledge and practice in classic 
styles and the history of gothic architecture. The influence of 
one of Professor Ware's assistants was along the line of the new 
Greek architecture. The excellence of this school at that time 
has made its impression all over the country. But from this bit 
of reminiscence it is foreseen that nothing particular was said or 
done with respect to romanesque architecture. It is a little before 
this time that Mr. Richardson came on to the field. He built the 
Italian rennaisaance building in Springfield, Mass., that we have 
spoken of, after that a romanesque court house, then abrownstone 
church in romanesque style and other work of this 



In Boston was the Brattle Square church ; then came the Boston 
Are, thia destroyed the old Trinity church. Mr. Richardson was 
selected as the architect of the new structure in Back Bay. By 
the time the church was finished, Mr. Richardson was the recog- 
nized head of romanesque architecture in this country. His pop- 
ularity was fully established. Then came imitations, and those 
whose interests had previously been in other styles, took up the 
romanesque architecture a* they understood it, and of course most 
of it came secoud-nand. They studied it through the Brookline 
office; the exceptions to this did not disturb the fact that others 
who had other resources did not take up this style in the spirit of 
intelligence that had rendered it so successful. There are other 
architecta in the country who can bundle romanesque architecture 
and make fewer mistakes than Mr. Richardson, but none that have 
been able to make the pronounced successes. There can be no 
doubt but that he has done a great many boyish things ; these, 
however, were details ; the general effect and moat of the details 
were superior. Recent competitions have illustrated the spirit in 
which this architecture is being handled by the large majority of 
followers. One of the designs for the Minneapolis court house, 
we believe it was the one accepted, was a rank piece of copying. 
Copied mistakes in the same spirit thatother features were jumbled. 
At the head of this article ii a design from Beruiera. It is 



a clean piece of work, and is presented here 



part of our 



scheme to give our readers and those interested with us useful 
designs for stone-carving. When there are so many pretty things 
in the world, so much that may lie had by mere looking fcr it, 
it is wrong that so much that is ugly should at all times be 
staring us in the face. 



THE 8TRENGTH OF ROPES. 

The quality of workmanship, strength, extensibility and elas- 
ticity of round and flat ropes of hemp and aloe, and of iron and 
steel wire, have been experimentally investigated by A. Duboul, 
and the results of his experiments published in ihe Bulletin de la 
Societe d'Fncouragement ilea Arts, Paris. In his experiments 
Mr. Duboul used a horizontal hydraulic press and a weighing 
apparatus consisting of a steelyard and sliding weight, by which 
tension of from one to 130,000 pounds could be recorded. For 
higher pressures a gauge on the body of the press was used. 
Specimens were fastened by winding each end on a grooved pul- 
ley of special construction. The usual length of specimens for 
testing was 13 feet. 

The results of all the test* gave for the average tensile strengths 
of ropea the following : 

l.bs. per *q. inch 

White li crop ■ • - ........ . ... ...... ...... 10,500 to 11,200. 

Tarred hemp 7,700 to 8,400. 

White manila St.HOO to lO.tioo. 

White sloes 6,600 to 7,000. 

Fist, tarred h»rop or manila . .............................. 7,800 10 8,400. 

A factor of safety of 4, or even 3 in some cases, is considered safe 
ropes. 

A rope of unaanealed wire has an ultimate tensile strength ot 
about 55,000 pounds per square inch of section of metal ; when 
annealed the ultimate strength is reduced to about 45,000 pounds, 
but the elongation is nearly doubled, being 12 to 15 per cent, in 
annealed wire. The best wire ropes for mining purposes have a 
much higher tensile strength. Another writer on the same sub- 
ject says that the tensile strength of a wet ro]»e is ouly one-third 
that of the same rope when dry, aud that a rope saturated with 
or grease is still weaker. 



Every dollar sent ua by subscribers will add to the yen- 

of SI ONE. 
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BIDDING ON WORK. 
%T used to be that we heard a good deal about having the inside 
* track on getting a coutraet ; about having friend* who would 
exercise their influence in favor of particular onea. Thia "inside 
track" and the friends were counted as of more account than the 
relative position of the bid. We have had to do with the letting 
of contract* on public and private work for nearly twenty years 
and we never in our personal experience have known the "inside 
track" business to work in a single case, nor waa we ever able to 
real ire that the advantage of friends was of material benefit ex- 
cepting in the case of very small contracts where the results were 
of little value. There are cases in memory, outside of our per- 
sonal experience, wherein the "inside track" business worked, 
and one or two where parties made money. Ou the other band 
there are other cases which we bear in mind where heavy losses 
have been made after having secured a contract through favorit- 
ism. Much is expected of a man who gets a contract in this way. 
He is constantly annoyed by being reminded of his obligation, 
which leads to expense and lose. There is more of this sort of 
thing which has bad to do with the past than the present A 
man's business history has a great deal more to do with his secur- 
ing a contract than the exertion of outside influence. If be is 
the lowest bidder everything is in his favor. Even where he is a 
little crooked, and known to he so, the chances are with him. 
People are inclined to run more or lees risk in order to make a 
saving. In former yean we heard a great deal about architects who 
would sell out, whose influence was purchasable. While this 
thing may lie true at the present time to a limited extent in new 
communities, it is not true in the older ones. An architect who 
will sell out is generally small fry, one whose business is small or 
declining. We know of a great many offices in this country, and 
of their reputation. And we do not know of one that has au 
established business where a bid if received will not be treated 
fairly. Margins are too close to permit irregularities of archi- 
tects to go undiscovered. Whatever their inclination may lie 
their business sense leads them in the direction of honest pntce- 
dure. The contractor who has the reputation for doinggood work 
and the facilities for doing it at a reasonable cost is almost certain 
of lucrative employment. One reason why we hear complaint of 
dull times on the part of a great many stone-cutters is because 
they are not abreast of the times. 

Wherever we find terra cotta works we find pu&b bebiud them. 
We find them doing business in the year 1884 on 1848 principles. 
There are a great many stone-yards that have not yet passed iuto 
the forties or fifties, and that makes a good deal of difference. 
The man of 1840 or 1850 with the methods of that time and who 
steps down to this time without profiting by intervening experi- 
ence is in a fair way to have trouble. There is no reason why 
contracting work should not be curried on the same as any other 
manufacturing business, with the best equipment, trained help, 
sufficient capital and a division of responsibility. There are 
several contractors in stone-work who are carrying on work in this 
way at this lime and who have not the least trouble in securing 
all the business they want. We may refer among others to Nor- 
cro*B Bros., of Worcester, Mass., whose business originated as 
stone-cutters. They have the court-house at Pittsburg, the 
Chamlier of Commerce in Cincinnati, the new library building in 
New Orleans, several large buildings from McEim, Mead A 
White's office in New York and other large structures throughout 
New England. They are so equipped that they can always make 
money. When competition is close they figure close but never at 
a loss ; they know what every detail of their work costa them. 



Thus they are in a positiou to intelligently bid upon iu They 
conduct their business on a systematic manufacturing plan. 

Every man, whether employer or employe, will find * 
year's subscription to STONE a paying Investment. 

STONE-CUTTING BY WIRE ROPE. 
Sonne months ago we male mention of a foreign device for cut- 
ting stone by means of steel bands or wire rope made to run 
arouud pulleys like a band-saw. Since that time we have been 
investigating the matter more fully and are now iu possession of 
full detail drawings and specifications of all that pertains to the 
apparatus. As soon as translations can be made from matter in 
hand and cuts prepared we will give all information extant upon 
this subject. Primarily it is well to say that the results contem- 
plated are much more extensive than was suggested iu the original 
articles published by us. Not otdy stone-cutting but stone-quarry- 
ing in ail its branches, where cutting is of use, is contemplated. 
It is intended for horizontal, vertical or angular cutting. By 
cutting a channel through the bed of a quarry horizontal cuttings 
of any length may be made, subsequent to which the machine 
may be adjusted for vertical cutting. These may be regulated to 
any angle. In such cases it is entirely jjoeaible to cut vertically 
any direction into the rock aud theu horizontally and if desired 
through to the top again. While it might not be necessary to do 
such work at any time the somewhat fantastic illustrations 
shows m quarry with a central source of power and cords 
running iu all directions, some of which are making vertical, 
others horizontal cuttings, again others which are transmitting 
power for the purpose of elevating and conveying stone blocks. 
Again there are those which are cutting the quarries into various 
finished forms. All of the details appear to have been worked 
out in n thorough and practical way. The means of transmission 
of power when under cover is by hemp rope, otherwise wire rope. 
The details of the carriers and tighteners are worked out in the 
most complete manner. Hemp rope as a means of transmitting 
power uuder cover is now coming very generally into use in this 
couutry aud has long since been very generally employed in 
other sections. One of the interesting illustrations of the use of 
wire rope in cutting is the gangs where large blocks are cut into 
many parts. The details while most carefully worked out are of 
the simplest character. In the cutting from llie quarry the waste 
is only ahout one-half of one per cent, and as by its use it is 
possible to almost entirely do away with blasting or drilling the 
general saving is apparent. It is said that the work accomplished 
is fifteen times greater than possible by old methods. 

A GEOLOGICAL MAP. 
Prof. John Collett, during his term of office as state geologist 
of Indiana, prepared a geological map in colors which cannot but 
be of lasting value to the state. It is on a large scale, and the 
various formations as they appear on the surface or in sections are 
set forth in color in a manner to readily illustrate the various 
formations. This map was published in the 1883 and 1884 re- 
ports. We have failed to notice anything so graphic and com- 
plete in the reports from other states which have come to us. 

Some arts of former ages have been lost, as that of engraving 
on crystal stones and granite, practiced by the Ethiopians, Egyp- 
tians etc., and the art of painting on glass, practiced in the monk- 
ish ages. Different directions, too, have been given to the arts, 
though each is [perfect in its wav.^Chinese art, Japanese art, 
Hindoo art, are each different from European, which follows the 
(ireek standard in sculpture and the Italian in painting. 
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THE MEQALITHIC MONUMENT OF CARNAC. 
In the French province of Brittany there still exists msny 
relics of that strange prehistoric race which was bo widely scat- 
tered over the world, if we may assume that monuments of 
similar form and construction indicate a similarity of race, and 
not, as seems more reasonable, to attribute the resemblance of these 
simple structures to the natural development of the human mind in 
widely separated countries, and in races not ethnologically 
connected. 

The prehistoric monuments occur abundantly in Western Europe 
and Great Britain. The celebrated "Druids' Temple" of Stone- 
hengc is one of the best-preserved, although it is not likely that the 
Druids had anything at all to do with its construction. Little or noth- 
ing is really known about these structures, and the time and pur- 
pose of their erection, and the race of men who built them, 
are still an unsolved mystery. 

These monuments vary in she from single stones, or groups 
of two or tbree, to such enormous collections of stones as are 
found at Carnac in Brittany. At present there are about five 
hundred stones, regularly arranged to form inclosures and 
roads. In the sixteenth century it is said that ten or fifteen 
thousand stones were visible, extending over six miles of the 
country; but in the course of time the land has been brought 
under cultivation, and the stones have been removed or de- 
stroyed by the inhabitants. This vandalism until the past year, 
when the French government appropriated the land for the 
purpose of perpetually preserving this invaluable relic of pre- 
historic times. 

It seems evident that them immense works could be of no 
practical use to their builders, and it is highly probable that 
they were either erected as memorials of departed heroes and 
important events, or else as temples for use in connection with 
their religious rites and superstitions. Whatever the motive 
that led to their erection, it must have been a powerful one, 
as the amount of work indicated by such structures as Carnac 
or Stonehenge must have been immeuscly great, especially to 
such savage or semi-civil u*d people as we conceive the men of 
early times to have been. 

It is useless to speculate, however, upon their condition or the 
extent of their civilization until we have more actual information. 
In the case of Btonehenge, its builders must have bad some astro- 
nomical knowledge, for it is so laid out, that, at the time of the 
summer solstice, the rays of the rising sun fall exactly upon the 
central "altar-etone," casting thereon the shadow of a large upright 
stone placed before the door. This certainly indicates a condition 
above that of actual barbarism. As these ancient builders tolled 
at their arduous task, they doubtless thought that the fame and his- 
tory of their work would last as long as the earth itself ; but a few 
hundreds or thousands of years only have since passed, and not a 
single fact in connection with them remains known. Who can say 
whether a similar fate may not befall the more extensive works of 
modern times, and that in a few thousand years their immense ruins 
way be only an object of curiosity and speculation to the people 
then living on the earth ?- Popular Science New*. 

The foundation of the new soldiers' monument at Portland, Me., 
will be thirteen feet deep, with a curbing ten feet from the base 
eighteen foot high. The huge granite shaft will rest on the four 
walls of the foundation, and is to be hollow. 

STONF should apeak for Itself to every Intelligent man 
lu the trade, and It does so apeak. Hearken unto Its 
, »tce, and subscribe for 1889 1 



A SIMPLE ANALYSIS OF GRANITE. 
In granite you find at once a very different set of appearances, 
but after a little time you will be able to make out and to write 
down the following : 

1. The stone contains no rounded grains. 

2. It is composed of three different substances, each of which 
ha* a peculiar crystalline form. Thus one of these, called feldspar, 
lies in long, smooth-faced, sharply defined crystals of a pale flesh 
color or dull white, which you can with some difficulty scratch 
with the point of a knife. These arc the long, white, sharp edged 
objects that are easily seen. Another, termed mica, lies in bright, 
glistening plates, which you can easily scratch, and split up into 
thin, transparent leaves. If you compare these shining plate* 
with the little silvery spangles in the sandstone, you will see 
that they are the same material. The third, named quarts, is 
a very hard, clear, glassy substance, on which your knife makes 
no impression, but which you may recognite as the same mater- 
ial out of which most of the grains of the sandstone are made. 

3. The crystals in granite do not occur in any definite order, 
but are scattered at random through the whole of the stone. 

Here are characters strikingly different from those of the sand- 
stone. You might make out of them such a short definition as 
this : Granite is a stone composed of distinct crystals, not laid down 
in layers, but irregularly interlaced with each other. — Manufac- 
turer and Builder. 

THE MATRIX OF THE DIAMOND. 
The rock — a porphyritic peridotite — iu which the diamonds of 
South Africa are contained, has been microscopically examined 
by H. Carville Lewis, and found to be one of the most mask rocks 
known having a composition of equ al parte of olivine and serpen- 
tine impregnated by calcite. In this structure and in some other 
points it presents some analogies with meteorites. It constitutes 
a new rock-type, for which the name "kimberlito" is proposed. 
It probably occurs in several places in Europe, and is known in 
Elliott county, Ky., and at Syracuse, N. Y., at both of which 
places it is eruptive and carboniferous, and similar in structure 
and composition to the Kimberly rock. In most other diamond 
localities, where the gems sre found in diluvial gravels anil con- 
glomerates of secoudary origin, the original matrix is hard to dis- 
cover; but in Borneo, diamonds and platinum occur only in those 
rivers which drain a serpentine district, and in Timor Laut they 
are in serpentine districts. In New South Wales, serpentine 
occurs near each locality where there are diamonds and the same 
is the case in the Urals. Diamonds have been found in the Caro- 
lina* where periodite occurs in great beds and serpentine is abund- 
ant All the facts thus far collected indicate serpentine in the 
form of a decomposed eruptive peridotite as the original matrix 
of the diamond. — Mining Review. 

Many of the granite firms at Barre, Vt, are working on abort 
time, as, on account of the bad roads, they cannot get a sufficient 
supply of stock to keep them at work. The quarry railroad will 
be of great value to granite workers at such time as this, which 
occurs every Fall and Spring. 

The Bodwell Granite Company are employing nearly 200 stone 
cutters, and quite a large number of paving cutters. This with 
the other help nura hers near 500 persons and makes Vina] haven, 
Me., a very busy spot 

Indiana oolitic stone is extensively used in New York City. The 
New York Time* building, now being erected, is of Bedford atone 
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THE ARCHITECT AND THE CONTRACTOR. 
N old contractor, who is possessed of considerable property, and 
receives quite an income from it, was in an architect's office a 
few weeks ago and said : 
"I hare been contracting for furnishing stonework for a good 
many yean, and I never worked a* hard and made as little as dur- 
ing the last three or four seasons." 
"How do you account for it?" asked the architect 
"Well, I dou't pretend to account for it. All I know is that if 
I figure on the work at a living price I don't get it. I have got to 
figure it down at just about cost every ouce in a while to hold my 
men together, and if I don't get the work then I am at a dead loss, 
and if anything happens I lose money anyhow. So it goes. There 
is no margin for the unexpected." 

"Don't you think the lien law has something to do with the low 
price of work V asked the architect 

"No, I don't The fact is I have saved money several times 
through the operations of the lien law." 

"I am not so sure of that,">id the architect. "I Iwlieveyou have 
lost a good deal more money by the lien law than you have ever 
made." 

"Well, I would like to know how you figure that out." 

The architect answered : "I will go at yourquestion by making 
another statement I will say that I believe the lien law is a good 
thing for the people who build, because they can get their work 
done at cost under its operations, and that it is a poor thing for 
the mechanic whom it is intended to protect Under the lien law 
a great many people get credit who are uot entitled to it Those 
who furnish material and labor have it in mind that the owner is 
responsible, and they will look to him in case of the failure of the 
contractor to provide for him, and thus irresponsible parlies who 
do cheap work secure contracts and are able to buy material and 
to provide labor who, if they were thrown on their own resources, 
independent of the lien law, could not buy anything. In this 
way contractors who have capital, and are disposed to do good 
work, are left without full or profitable employment for their en- 
erg}- and capi'al. If there were no lieu law, only those who were 
entitled to credit could get it" 

"How about the owner ; doesn't he get stuck T asked the 
contractor. 

"Not if he is smart " 

"How is that'" 

"Well, I am not smart," s»i.l the architect, "but I have had a 
good deal of experience. Now, I will tell you how I handle a 
crooked slick. I have all kinds to deal with. Say that a con- 
tractor is forced ou me one way or another whom I know isn't ex- 
actly rigbt He comes to me and wants an estimate, or an order 
on the owner for money. He has a stone bill, u lime bill, one for 
sand and two others for labor. His price is down to about cost 
on work. I say to him; 'Here are releases. Take them to the 
people who have furnished you material and labor and bring 
them Nick signed ami I will give you the estimate' The re- 
lease is in this form : 

RM.K A*R. 

" ' DniMiiiK ami worki. located 

Owned by 

" * Tlw uiidrr>i|;ntd, in consideration uf the pcmuniil credit extendi by 

to , Contractor, hcrebr con- 

wnt that I 

may pay to i>aid ('<>:>( rn< t..r any Mim tli»t may Ik- now owing to or may 

hereafter Ikvoiik" due «iid Contractor on aominl of contract for 

the contttrnctiun of the above named Kuildinpr, and wc herebv waive nil 
rigliU to Mechanics' Liens or oilier claim* which we hare or may hare 
against said property on account of the labor or material furnUhcd'by us. 

t o 

"You see from this form it releases all right to take a lien." 



"You can't get everybody to sign that, can youT 
"Not everybody, but a good many of them. Say that the 
crooked stick takes out four releases and brings lock two unsigned. 
I immediately telephose those who have refused to sign, and find 
out the amount of their claims. Say that the two amount to $600. 
The contractor is entitled to $1,600 for material and labor fur- 
nished. I charge him with $600 and give him an estimate for 
$1,000. The chances are four in five that the parties who have 
released will not get a cent of the $1,000 paid but that the con- 
tractor will go to those who have refused to release and settle up 
to date so as to establish credit and secure a release, in order that, 
as architect, I will offset the charge against him, so that the next 
time he wants an estimate he can come in for all that is due him 
for material and labor furnished on account of having given re- 
leases in full. Thus you see that before the work is finished I 
have got releases on everything, and if there is a loss it does not 
fall on the contractor or owner but upon those who furnished him 
material and labor. Thus you see, uuder the operations of the 
lien law, work can be done pretty low. Say that I didn't get re- 
leases from all. If I would only get two or three there would be 
more than enough to cover any possible loss to the owner for the 
reason that those who release almost invariably get short pay. It's 
very eassy for a contractor to establish sufficient credit to get a re- 
lease when he is beginning a job, especially after the first or second 

THAT KENTUCKY SPECIMEN 

In our correspondence last month a peculiar specimen of stone 
found near Princeton, Ky., was adverted to. The specimen sent 
to us for examination did not arrive in time for us to pass judg- 
ment upon it and note our conclusions in answer to the inquiries 
of our correspondent We can now do so. 

The stone is a quartzose sandstone of a white or pale grey color. 
It would prove an ornamental stone in architecture. It is very 
strong, and we think would prove fire, frost and weather procf. It 
is of excelleat quality for paving, curbstones, piers and rubble 
masonry, and of superior quality for such buildings as are liable 
to be exposed to fire or heat It comes from a quarry divided by 
partings, the layers varying from a few inches to one or more feet 
in thickness. The partings give a stone finished at the top anil 
bottom, hence this portion of the mason's work is avoided and 
the economy of its use demonstrated. We conclude that it 
would lie a valuable stone for builders. 

We are not stock brokers or rate cutters. We are Jour- 
nalist* with modern Ideas, and patrons of the trades we 
represent. For oar commercial standing ask Anybody 
who ought to know. 

Hugh McKeevers, a quarryman at Verplanck's, N. Y., began 
celebrating Harrison's election by exploding dynamite cartridges 
at a safe distance from his house. When it began to rain bard he 
entered his bouse, still having one of the dynamite cartridges in 
his possession. He touched the fuse to the fire in his pipe, and 
attempteil to throw thu cartridge out of the door. It struck 
against the woodwork and fell back in the room. McKeevers ran 
into an adjoining room, where his two children, Hugh, aged thir- 
teen, and Lizzie, aged eleven, were in bed. He threw himself on 
the bed and covered his bead with the Iwd clothing. When the 
cartridge exploded it tore out the front and rear of the house, 
demolished the doors and windows and badly wrecked the furni- 
ture. The bed on which were McKeevers and his two children 
was blown through the side of the house, but none of them were 
seriously hurt The house is completely wrecked. 
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JOUR CONTRACTORS. 
"Sam and I hare gone in business for ourselves," said a stone- 
cutter to us the other day. We hope you can help us to get some 
business." 

"Where is your yard and when did you make your start?" 

"Our yard'* down here by the track. Wc haven't got much to 
do yet, but we thought we might aa well work for ourselves as for 
somebody else. We can certainly make more than wages for our- 
selves and anyhow there is some satisfaction in being our own boss. 
Business was a little slack in the old yard and the old man let us 
go, so we thought we would go to contracting." 

This is fl veritable instance. It is a representative one. It 
happens among stone-masons, stone-cutters, brick-layers, carpen- 
ters and others. The boss gets slack of work. He is compelled 
to let some of his hands go. Some of the more ventursotne or 
confident ones go in business for themselves. It is right 
and proper for every one to do the beat they can from an individ- 
ual standpoint It is a laudable ambition for one to be his own 
boss as it is expressed— to do business for himself. But the way 
that these men have done, the ones referred to in the conversa- 
tion, is suicidal all around. Business is so dull that their Iwes with 
his experience and knowledge of what was going on could not 
keep all of his help going. These men take it upon themselves 
at this time when they are out of a job to go into the contracting 
business. Possibly they have saved a little money. They are 
sure to lose it. They go into business with atl the chances agiiinst 
them. If they have the ability they can succeed when there is 
business to do. The greatest ability cannot succeed when there is 
nothing to do. In this city ever}' year early in the spring before 
work opens and in the fall when work begins to get a little slack 
there are several such budding firms as this, and it very seldom 
happens that they are the l>est of workmen. More often than 
otherwise they are ambitious discontents without ability. Of 
course there are exceptions to this. Every firm of contractors 
has to bud one time or another. The ability that will succeed, 
however, is that which is sufficiently judicious to select an auspi- 
ous time for beginning. 

RUBBED WORK. 

However it may tte in other sections it is true that in this that 
a great deal of building stone is laid up with rubbed surfaces. 
While there may bo differences of opinion in this respect it would 
appear to us that in the case of oolitic, or magnesian limestone, or 
sandstone, that the natural surface, cbisseled or sawed, is the most 
proper. In the case of rubbing of stone of the class mentioned 
the pulverized granules are rubbed into the surface iu a way to 
deaden the general tone of the surface structure, and in that 
way greatly injure the eflect to the eye. In this city, which is 
adjacent to some of the best stone quarries in the country, there 
is very little effective stone-work. Most of it has a flat, dead, 
boney finish which is disappointing and is not creditable to the 
stone used. Chiseled work, as it is known, leaves the stone in 
its natural condition. The lines are clear and fine and altogether 



John I. Carr, Bar Harbor, Me., has leased a granite quarry on 
the western side of Somes Hound, and will keep a crew at work 
through the winter getting out paving blocks. Work has already 
begun in constructing a store, stable and blacksmith shop near the 
quarry. 



The property of the granite company at East Mil ford, N. II., 
has been sold to F. J. Fuller of West Quincy, Mass. 



REMOVING GRANITE RUST. 
M. Detain send* to La Semaine de* Qmniructevr* oee of his sen- 
sible letters on granite, or rather on causes of discoloration of 
granite by rust, and the methods of preventing and rerr oving this 
discoloration. In most granite countries a certain amount of iron 
is scattered through the rocks beneath the surfao of the earth, 
usually in form of sulphide, crystallized in the well-known cubical, 
gold colored particles of iron pyrites. The crystals of pyrites 
occur in many other rocks besides granite, more particularly, per- 
shape, in slate and coal, and are frequently supposed to be gold. 
Wherever they occur, they decompose on exposure to the weather, 
leaving ultimately a free oxide of iron, which is washed by rain 
over the surface of the stone. Many white or mottled msrbles 
also contain iron, which slowly imparts tc the surface, under the 
action of the weather, a warm burnt-sienna color. This is not a 
serious disadvantage to marble, but in granite the iron stain com- 
bines disagreeably with the natural color of thestoue, and granites 
containing iron particles should be rejected. According to M. 
Detain, the French granites of r dark grey color are rarely, if 
ever, aflectcd by rust. Those with white ground are more apt to 
contain iron, but are tolerably safe ; while those with pink or red 
ground are almost sure to rust. With us, red granites are no 
more subject to rust stains than others. There are some red 
granites which contain iron, but there is at least an equal number 
of grey and white stones with iron particles in them, and as these 
soon assume an unpleasant appearance on exposure, new granites 
should be tested. The best test, and one which cannot lie too 
strongly recommended to architects who have occasion to try a 
new stone, consists in a visit to the quarry, where its merits and 
defects may, with a little care, be ascertained with certainty ; but 
washing the suspected stone with muriatic acid, and allowing the 
acid to dry on. will often bring out the color of iron. Singularly 
enough, the same means answers for removing the rust stains 
which have already formed on a stone. The muriatic acid readily 
dissolves the rust, and if it is then washed off with plenty of clear 
water, the stain will disappear until the atmospheric influences 
have produced a new coat. 

ROMITE VERSUS DYNAMITE. 
Some comparative experiments have recently lieen made in 
Sweden with dynamite and romite, the new explosive invented 
by HerrS. Joberg, a Swedish engineer. The romite used was of 
the ordinary kind manufactured in Sweden, and the dynamite was 
of M. Nobel's usual make. For the experiments lead cylinders, 
three inches in dismeterand eight inches in length, with a cavity 
in the center one inch in diameter and 4J inches in depth, were 
used. Cylinders were charged with romite and dynamite respect- 
ively, the charge being 230 grains. Having hecu provided with 
ordinary fuses the cylinders were tamped with dry sand, and 
hermetically sealed with u lead plug. They were then firmly 
wedged in a strong iron frame, and the charges fired. It wa* 
found that the average of ten romite cylinders iu volume after ex- 
plosion showed 22 2 cubic inches, against 42 \ cubic inches of thoee 
charged with dynamite. This shows that the explosive force of 
dynamite was nearly twice that of romite. The specific weight of 
dynamite being also greater than that of romite, the former pos- 
sesses higher concentration, which is a great advantage with ex- 
plosives. The romite manufacturers, however, say that these ex- 
periments are far from being conclusive as to the relative merit* 
of tbe two explosives, as, in order to give the greatest explosive 
force to romite, it must be inclosed in a solid case, which Vhe soft 
lead cylinder is not considered to be. Further experiments with 
tbe two explosives are to be made in such a niaune\- as may be 
desired by the makers of romite. —Imii, 
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A CEMETERY OF ANCIENT GAUL. 
At a meeting of the French Academic des Sciences, M. 
Bertrand read a very interesting report upon the Gallic cemetery 
recently discovered at St Maur-les-Fossc*, near Paris, by M. 
Ernest Mace, who haa precented moat of the objects discovered 
there to the Museum of National Antiquities. The objects dis- 
covered are identical with those found hitherto in the departments 
formed of that part of Gaul which Ciesar allotted to the Belgians. 
The tombs are dug to the depth of about 3 feet 6 inches, and they 
vary in length from 6 to 7 (eet, while in width they are from 2} 
feet to 3 feet. Most of the tombs had been waited round to a 
height of from 12 to 14 inches to keep back the sand at the sides, 
and the body is placed immediately upon the sand and covered 
with a row of large flat stones to keep it down. In every case the 
bodies are laid with the face upwards, the sword in the right hand, 
fastened by a jointed iron belt near the bead. On the right-hand 
side is the point of a lance, the handle of which is placed between 
the legs, having probably been broken as a token of mourning at 
the funeral. Among the other objects discovered is u sword in a 
good state of preservation, with the chain still attached to it. 
This sword is 32 inches long, the sheath being in iron, while the 
hilt and the guard are ornamented with three heavy nails meant 
to represent a sort of shamrock leaf. M. Bertrand states in his 
report that though it is impossible to specify the exact date of these 
interments, there can be no doubt that the bodies are those of war- 
riors of Gaul, armed exactly as the warriors of the Belgian prov- 
inces were at the time of the War of Independence, while, having 
regard to the care taken in the arrangement of the cemetery, he 
comes to the conclusion that St. Maur-les-Fosscs was an advance 
post for the defence of Lutetia. M. Ernest Mace hazards the 
suggestion that the bodies are those of warriors killed during the 
attack by Labienus upon that city, but this theory is not spoken 
of by M. Bertrand, whether to confirm or reject it.— London 
Times. 

CONTRACT PRICES. 
Ii is oar experience that the contractors for large work make 
proportionately better profits than those pn smaller work. For 
instance, take the case of a contract for a large court house. 
In it there is a certain door or window sill. The contractor on the 
court house will get more for that door or window sill than if it 
were placed in a small store building or private dwelling. This 
is true for the reason that there is a better class of business men 
engaged in contracting for public work. They know enough njt 
to work without adequate pay. 

Me-tsrs. Jewett P. Cain and Gardner Gates, representing the 
Orvillo Marble Co., have bonded the Daniel Smith place in 
Clarendon Springs, comprising 67 acres, including the quarry of 
the marble company, to the Vermont Marble Co. The latter com- 
pany will in a few days set a gang of men at work testing the 
niarHle with a testing machine. The marble will be thoroughly 
tested this fall, but the quarry will not be uncovered until spring. 
The Vermont Marble Co. will then, if the deposit proves to be 
valuable, set a large force of men at work quarrying the marble. 
— Rutland Hrralii. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Vermont Marble Co., held 
at the company'* office in New York, Mr. John P. Spaulding of 
Boston and Mr. Walter 8cranton of New York resigned from the 
board of directors; and Messrs. F. C. Partridge of Proctor and 
Samuel A. Howard of Rutland were elected to fill the vacancies. 

The firm of Elliot 4 Sutherland, granite cutters, at Bar re, Vt, 
it dineolved, and the business will lie continued by Elliott Brothers. 



PAYING A BE1. 

"Mandy I" almost shrieked the elderly aunt, as she entered the 
parlor unexpectedly and found the young lady clasped in the 
arms of a young man, who wa* kissing her, with every indication 
that he had had considerable practice, "what on earth doe* this 
mean V 

"Nothing but an election bet, auntie," replied Amanda, with a 
look of heroic, martyr-like resignation on her lovely face ; "I lost 
Go on, Mr. McPelican. How many was that f — Chicago Tribune. 

THE TRAMP PROBLEM SOLVED. 

"I don't believe in feeding tramps at the door," said Mrs. Crim- 
sonbeak. "You feed them once and they are sure to come back." 

"Well, I don't know,* replied Mrs. Yeast, "I always give them 
bread when they come to my door, and I can't say that I ever 
knew a tramp to come the second time," 

"Oh, well, Mrs. Yeast, you make your own bread, do you not V 

That was all that was said, and yet Mrs. Yeast went down the 
street like a straw hat on a windy day. 

Lady (delightedly, to new boarder)— I must congratulate you, 
Mr. Byseps, on your ability as a carver. You dismembered that 
chicken beautifully. 

Mr. Byseps— Thanks; I deserve no special credit Fm a stone 
cutter. —PUUbwrg Bu'UHn. 

"My dear," said the good wife, as she looked over to where her 
husband was counting up his losses on the election, "who is this 
fool-killer the papers are always talking about?" 

"How do I know r he queried, savagely. "I never met him." 

"No, James," she responded, softly, "I didn't suppose you had." 

————— 7— 

Father— "Now, my son, in a government what is the source 
of power ?" 

Young American (promptly) — "The king T 
Father— "But in a country like ours what is even more power- 
ful than a kingT 
Young American (triumphantly)— "Four kings and an ace T— 

Life. 

"I understand that Col. Blear is very wealthv." 
"Well, he'sworth about $100,000." 
"How did he make it?" 
"He made it out of coal oil." 
"Indeed T 

"Yes ; his first wife lit the fire with kerosene and he got all her 

mnnnv n I iiirrtln Jmaninl 

"Don't you see that sign up there?" asked the grocer, pointing 
sternly to a placard on the wall bearing the fateful words: "No 
Credit Given Here." 

"Yes," replied the man, who had just asked for a barrel of flour 
on tick, "I see it But how about the other sign up there on the 
other ride ; "If You Don't See What You Want, Ask for It" 

"Biggins makes me tired. I never saw such a crank on home- 
opathy in my life." 
"Is that soT 

"Yes. You know he has the hay fever every summer, and now 
he's going to marry a grass widow on account of it"— Terra Haute 

AjpfCBS. 

"What is man?" sighed Haroun Al Rasched. 

"To-day," says an American paper, "he is here and to-morrow he 
is in Canada and the next day nobody knows where in thunder 
he is." 
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Chicago 
Chicago 
( '!iw»g< j 
Chicago 
Chicago 

( hirupi 

Chicago 

< 'hicago 
Chicago 

Kansas Cily, Mo 
Kansas City, 
Kansas City, 
Kama* City, 
Kan«»» City, 
KanaasCity 
Phila Pa 
Phila Pa 
Phila Pa 
Hu'chipson, Kan 
Savannah, Ge 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Grant Park, Oa 
Louisville, Ky 
Wilkes Birre, Pa 
Findl.y, O. 
Pindlay, 
Find lay, 
Findlav, 
Kansas City, Mo 
Kansas Ci«y, 
Kaosa* City, 
East Orange, N J 
Newark, N J 
Boston, Mn-s 
B ooklvn, N Y 
Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, 
Anburn, III 
Covington, Kv 
Joliet, III 
Erglewood, III 
Aubom, III 
Auburn Patk, III 
Atchison, Kan 
Phila, Pa 
Sioux Cily, la 
Stockton, Mich 
Leavenworth, Kan 
Fremont, Neb 
Denver, Colo 
Newark, N J 
Hastings, Neb 
Camden, N J 
Denver, ' olo 
Nyack, N J 
Atlanta, On 
Br dgelon, N J 
Franklin. Wis 
Min den, Neb 
Detroit, Mich 
Riverside, N J 



Ssm'l Hlnman 
B Lynd 
J no. D. Kant 
John Schmoring 
J. C. Barth 
Michael Fay 

M Coogan and James Riley 

DavidMiflikan 

Yetta Oolditein 

Peter Herler 

J. P. Schwartxler 

Harry Mnldoon 

Thomas E Cook 

Jul De Horvath 

W M Wilson 
Mason A HouglileliDg 
Gwynn Garnett 
Judge Altgeld 



J N Campbell 

J V A Weaver 
Mrs Mary CMcsdowcioft 
S K Martin 

K A Hornbcck 
M W Hslsty 
R 8 Vi»ian 
A W Browerton 
S B Frink 
F'U'ik Campbell 
G F C'urrie 
W J Lewis 
C BA It M Hand 
1'i.d-rwoed A Co 
. The Tybee Beach Hotel Co. 
A Prosiel 
Co. I. P Grant 

South. Bapt. Theological Sriuinsry 
Trustee* Ifspcrhoiilt Library 
A BSh-Ier 
Win. Kramer 
D D Frenc h 
Dr. A L Davis 
A A Caslland 
Maurice Landman 
J T Klake 
Mrs A Wallers 
.lames Bowers 
Peter Graflan 
Win H Norris 
O Nilsscn 
Thos. H. 
SR Walters 

CAORRCo 
II F Fuller 



Jul De Horvath 

Kcnator Ingalls 

Penn Mutual Ina. Co 

Mr. Cheney 

The Pioneer Society 

Leavenworth Mfrs Bank Bldg. Ass'n 

The County 

Y. M C. A. 

Board of Edocatio 

North BapL Church Society 

SUurs of Iyoretto 

The Preabylerian* 

Second Bai>ti>t Church Society 

The Central M E Church 

The German Reform Church 

The Catholics 

Michigan Wire A Iron Works 
Helvetic Bilk Co 



Geo M Walgrove 
Jno Duncan 
Alex J Finkle 
J at Stroud 
J C Barth 
Rentz A Lange 
Clcverden A Puteel 
Andrew f 
J A Re 
Herter Bros 
Ed Wens 
J C 
J C 

Jul De Horvarth 

Jul DeHorvarth 

W L Carrol) 

H Huber 
' M E Hell 

Flanders A Zirumerm 
| Wni Stripqleman 
i Wn> Slriiplcroan 
! C A Weary 
i Wni Strippletnan 

I. (Ju-iav Hallberg 

L GuKtsv II all lie rg 

J A Thain 

Wm Strippk-man 

T B Hamilton 

Matthews A Sander* 

Invr A Bvrsm 
i Max Hcboler 

A B Cru r 

F J Hart 

Paul Brandner 

T G Evans 

W S Frazirr 



H P cYlmeuky A Co 



Geo Horn 
Geo Horn 
Geo H rn 
Nier A Byron 

A B Cro-S 
K B May beck 

H D Hnvell 
V K B.akie 
Wm H Norria 
O Nils^n 
Amii Hill 
J D Reynolds 
Jul De Horvath 
A O Eisner 
Ackennan A Starbuck 
Jul de Horvath 
Jul de Horvath 
Jul de Horvath 



G C Baldwin 



John R Hanna 
Chaa P Baldwin 



J M Rerkey A Co 

Rev George Scboroaker 



F Wm Rnmpf 



STRUCTURE 



Residence 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 

Flat building 
Rwiiience 
Apartment Building 
Store building 
Flat 

Store and Flat 
Tenement building 
Flat building 
Flat 

Residence 

Pol ee station 

Flat Building 

Improvements 

Residence 

Building 

Factorv 

Apartment Building 

Residence 

Residence 

Flat 

Flat building 
Residence 

Apartment Building 
Business Block 
Residence 
Residences 
Residence 
Residence 
Residence 
Busii ess block 
Store and office building 
Store Bui Id i g 
3-story packit'g 
Hotel 
Building 
Hotel 
Library 
L' brary 
Bnsineas block 
Block 



Resid 
Store and Fist 
Rcsidcoce 



| 4 Apartment Buildings 
i Flat Building 

Tenement bum- 
Block 

Residence 

School-house 

Depot 

Residence 

Police Station 



Residence 

Bns>ne>« building 

Residence 

Hall 

Bank building 
Court bouse 
Building 
School-house 
Sisters' Acs 
Church 
Academy 
Cbnrch 
Church 
Church 
Church 
Church 
Factory 



Digitized by Google 
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Washington, D. C. 
Ka«too, Md. 
Tvbee Bex h. Ga. 
Nwhna, N. H. 
Topek*. Kins. 
Pranklyn, Mus. 
Allegan, Mich. 
Memphis, T nn 
Fort Wo-th, Tex. 
P.irts ..outb, Va. 
Norwich, Onn. 
Philade,phia, Pa. 
Norwich , Conn. 
Ti peko, Kan«. 
L.nisrille, Kv. 
Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, V». 
Cleveland. O. 
San Francisco, * 'si. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Findlar, O. 
Fin IUt, O. 
New York City 
Fiudlay, 0. 
NVw York City 
New York City 
MnntRel'l, 0. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Butte City, Mont. 
Iiroken Bow, Neb. 
Broken Bow, Neb. 
Hillsdale. Mich. 
Chicago, III. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, III. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Boston, Mara. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boston, Mn..-, 
Boston, Mass. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Chattanooga, Tcnn. 
Cloqurt, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Toronto, Can. 
Paris, Ky. 
Bos^Ma**' 



Boston, Mara. 
Chicago, 111. 
Km •» City, Mo. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 
Forth Worth, Tex. 
Chatlano- ga, Tenn. 
Wellington, D. C. 
PocomoKe, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
PariB, K v 
Lool*?U)t| Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington. Ky. 
Arcadia, Fla. 
Macon, (la. 
Atlanta, (is. 
Marialnna, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bnrn Mawr, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester, Ma**. 
Philadelphia, l'i 
Duluth, Minn. 



ow 



Chas II King & Geo 
Edw H K^e 
The Tyhee Beach Hotel Co 
The City 

Electric Railway Co 

The Connty 

Amateur Athletic Ai.'n 



Centra] Chorch 
Central Baptist Society 
Row R Wood 

Y M C A 
Mr Joseph 

E F Goodwin and others 
Mrs J M I-arg 
Jos»ph R Anderson 
LTDellcnbaugh 
Mows Rosenbaum 
E F Webster 
Juson Blackford 
Syndicate Block Co 
A B Yetter 

Swing. McConica A Co 
P McConnick 
Oscar Hammeratein 
The Pnsbvterians 

Y M C A ' 
John Maguire 
The City 
The City 
The County 
Mr Meyers 

F H Campbell 

P Kottowsky 

8 L slee 

D Richter 

Walter 8 Price 

Isaac E Wright 

Geo W Egger* 

('has Do*ney 

Kelley A Roberts 

Annie Daviea 

Mr S M Sharpleigh 

J A Bells 

S M Sharpleigh 

Fred'k L Ames 

Herman Lsckman 

8 J M Linden and F C Kale* 

Mrs M L Simpson 

Lookout Mountain Co 

C N Nelson Lumber Co 

A K Taylor 

T Taylor 

Ford A Vardcn 

Thompson A Feldmar 
E B Home 

A A Castland 

B C Moomon 

U 8 Gov 

Masonic' Temp e Ass'n 

The Odd Fellows 

Union B R Co 

Columbia Athletic Club 

Benj (' Pea re* 
I The City 
I Francis White 
1 Ford A Varden 

Commercial Club, Building Co 

Tboa Cassell 

LAG Strain 

The County 

Manchester Mfg Co 

Rich A Dan R R Co 

The Countv 

Herman Kahn 

Mon'gomenr Brewing Co 

The Methodists 

K W P ('.off, Phila Pa 



Bell Telephone Oo 



JtTECT OR SfPEHTNTENOKJIT 



Hadler A Cooper 
S S Woodcock 



Frank M Day 
Hadley A Cooper 

C. T. Sweinfurth 

Orff Bros. 
Kram r A Zoll 
Geo Horn 
A. B Yetler 
Kramer A Zoll 
J. M. D.nn 

J. B McElfalrick A Son 

J. 8. Cberigny 

S W Yeagley 
C T Frrija 
F. R T wnsend 
W. D. Cowles 
Schneider A Herter 
a A. Warner 
Buchman A Deisler 
Cleverd.n A Patsel 
Clcvcrden A Putxel 
E. I. Angel I 
A I Finkle 
C A. French A Co 
Andrew Sptncc 
J. H. Beserick 
E B Langston 
J. II. Beserick 
Fred'k L Am*« 
G A A Brink 
T. J W Hart 
J C Sunderland 
Thomas Sully 

G K Harter 



Saml D Kelley 
Architect Kelley 

Will A Freret, Washington, 1>. C. 
Nier A Byron 

J. Mills [Brown, Washington, I). C. 



8TltU(.Tl°IIE. 



JJT.Ostcr, Insp. 



Davis Bros 

I H Hobbs A Son 

T. Frank Miller 

G T Pearson 

Fuller A Drlsnd 

Addis'in Mutton 

E. P. Bsasford, St. Paul 



Residences 

Hotel 

Hotel 

Soldier's monument 

Buildings 

Memorial hall 

Court House 

Building 

College 

Church 

Church 

Residence 

Building 

Business Block 

Club Building 

Apartment House 

Hotel 

Residence 

Bii>inc>s Block 

Tenement Building 

Business Block 

Business Block 

Storage Building 

Factory 

St rage house 

Theatre 

Church 

Building 

Theatre 

Curt House 

Jail 

Court House 

Residence 
Flat Building 
Dwellings 
Flat Building 
Store Buibling 
Businesi Building 
Flat Building 
KesidenCi s 
Flat Building 
Flat Building 
Tenement House 
Flat Building 



1 C- sidence 
Flat Building 
Flat Building 



Residences 
Hotel 
Block 
| Tenement House 
Residence 
Hotel 
Store Bui I 
Apartment 
Apartment 
Appraiser's Ws rehouse 
Residence 
B isincs Building 
Repair Granite Sea Wall 
Building 
Temple 
Routidhoiiae 
Club Building 
Hotel 

School building 

Warehouse 

Hotel 

Club home 

Stores 

Stores 

Court House 
factory 
Union Depot 
Court House 
Residence 
Factory 
i Imrch 

B«|i 

Itc*i< 

Residence 
Arninrv 
Office Building 
I'niun Dep.it 



10,000 

15,000 

as,ooo 
so.ooo 
::,,.hio 
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PRIC E CURR ENT. 



Sew York „ 

Wyoming Valley... 

BLUE FLAG ATONE— 



_4Sc 



9 1/All riUOA- 

(J. 0. Barger, Ooodyear'a. Ceyoge Co., N , T.) 
Pricee f a. b. At water, on L. V. B. M Coynca L*ke. 
Roach ud W»tj Flag-. «q. ft. 

8, 3 tod 4-ft eiae „ I,, _ to 

Send • •• „ _„ _ 4e 



I 

ludl •• _._..„ 

Smooth Split Flagging. 

1 end a- ft tiw 

4 '• — .... 
6 

• ••4 7 " 



.. t* 
10c 



l, Ht 
i-l.lft.rm. tin 

Leae law 



..lie 



tbee tb eq. ft. . 



Tej, ft. 
. 18c 



12 and leea than 40 K|. n 

40 " M '• „ 

W " 68 " _ „„ _.S0e 

Pletfbrme containing nm^lbu 00 eo ft, prlree gtreo on 
application. For platforms mora than i la. thick, wtm 4c 
Mr Inch for eeery loch orer 4 Inchee up to I Inchee ; ceer I 
Inchee thick pricee given on application opeelal advantage, 
for fornlatielng Urea platforxaa. 

For pleatng and Jointing, per tq ft „ „2*c 

Forplaelng. Jniallag and heading, par eoj. ft 80s 

[Foreet Oi j Stone Co. , ClmUid, 0 , ] 
(on cars at quurTlee. I 
EUCLID BLl'lnTtlNE— 

«. ft. 

Ho. I. Fromieaccoe block —.46c 

No. 2. Promteueoeje block,,.,. „ Ok 

Croaawalk eteae, brokao to ataa bat sat J .luted, 4 to 8 

lacbee thick... - - _„. 80 

Gntter atoaa, 4 toftiochee, ..... ..20 

Sap. ft. 

Flagging— 

4 to 4 inchee thick, natural bed, any alee op lo 12ft. loot 16r 
EUUL1D BLUE AMU COLUMBIA rUNDSTOBB— 
8a wad Flcgaing. 

1 la. thick p| 10c 

2 " „ _ 10c 

8H •■ „ _ lit 

VNBTONR— en. ft 

-No. 1 Promleeuona blocka-. 80c 

■o.l "■ " 40c 



A-hlaad Wie.-Prumlecuooe blocka 

Connecticut— So. 1 « •• „ 



96c 

...... V* 



Co, Haw York.) 



So. 1. Promlecoue Mecca.. ......... _ 

No. 1. Moaaaaant Baaaa, brokao to ataa _ 

So. J. <• •' •• •• _ 

Eoftoa bode, brokao to aiaa, 

Porch or Wall Stone, per too railroad weight 

8DODDT BTOME— 

Froaolacaoaa alaaa, par toll Railroad Oo. 1 
8prcia] alaaa, par oo hie fool.. 
NORTH RIVER BH 

(Union I 

FlaMtn*. 

Hough Flan, promleeuona alaaa ....... 

l ai M tS " •* "• „.„ _„ 

land 1 4 Smooth Fief, IX '■• »°d atn „ 

8 " M " nndar 1)4 la. thick.. 

8 "84 " 1H In and over _. 

Oeea- Fool Flag, 2 to t.4 111 . aqua re, 1 la. ot«t 

toS.4" <• 3la.OTee _ 

4 ft, Rough nimeuelon, 1 to 1 1 , la., t ft. cod ore 

4 ft. Boaooth dlananaion. IS cad aader 154 In . 2 ft 

and orar wide, wltja. ........ 

4 aad 4 6 la- aaaooth ulm.oelon, ]', In. aad orar.. 
4 ft. T. Corporation, Jointed. 8 ta._ 

in. •' " » ta, 

4 aad 4.4 Smooth Flaf , a la. aad o>er „, 

4 aad 4.4 •• <• under 2 In 

4 aad 6 « •• •• 2 In. aad orar IB.. 

■Si 



c». rt. 
40 

30c 



_45c 

...» 



liaod 4 6 " " under 2 In 
Wall Stone, J to -IS ■» <hlek, 4 taUla.'Sf 
Well Htoa. 8 loSS " »«o»,4 •• 
Aar of the above Fla. ordered .1 It 
qulreaneota aalo width*, aubjeel 10 
Lai 



tmfi 

» I 3* eta. per la. la 
1 10 eta. par foot 



8 1 8 In. 

H Id. all 
Door 8111a. 

» k 19 la. Quarry cufl 

4 z 14 la. 

4 z 18 la. 
8 to 10 ft. lose, add 1 
Curb, Quarry Cat. 

Thin Garden Carb.„ 

Out " » — 

10 la. Curb.. —.. ~ 

M •• under 4 la. thick 

14 " ••oar 4 In. " 

14 " 4 In, 

14 " beVd, under S ft. and orar, long. 



It In. Carb, T.i to 

m 'to 4, 4 rt. 

4 la. Ih4a 



14 
80 

20 41 
14 in. Coraera, par eet 
80 



60 

6 40 

• 60 

Special prleea |traa oa aU azad and Jointed curb, according 
to reqnlreanaoU. 
Gutter and Croeatnfe. 
12 lo. fut'er, * to »S In.-.....—...—— 



121 
141a. 
14 la 
141a 
80 In. 
24 In 
241a 
241a 



19 la. Brtdce FUf Jolnta. 

20 in. 
44 In. 



°°U In Coping. 4 to 8 la 

14 " 8UtoSI 



tbla.. 

8 to %%, la. 3 ft. and orer, long,. 

thin. 2.4 and orar, long— 

4 la. thick — . 

4 1s thick. ■ 

•• 4to4Hla .. 

" 6to4la 

7 to 41a 



IE 




Will be 



la width 



4 ft and up lo 10 ft. long, add 10 male per fool. 
Bock. 

PromlecUDua Bock, per In In tblckneaa — . » 

lXaieaaliio Kock. par la In Iblckneaa ... 11 

Dlmeaelua Bock, orar li in. thick, aabjeel to apec- 

lot price. I ■ 

All rock orer25anpar1lclaJ ft. In aatoaa, h lo 12 In. thick, 

ana p Lelf. -rau . 
For planed Rock, add 26 oenU per aapertcUl foot. 

Plat forme. 4 laehee Thick 

tinder 10 feet „„_„ 80 

20 feet aad aader :« feat _ 84 

88 •' "40 " 80 

SO" "00 •• _..„__ ™_ 44 

80" "70 _.„_.„.„._.. — . 44 

70 " ' 40 " 74 

80 " "40 " 48 

40 " " 100 " - 1 20 

Orar 100 feet, subject lo apeclal price 



ZIfJOe 


" g 


88 


" 7 " 


SO 




•• g <• 


4t 


..J6 0O 


■ ■ s M 


44 


~. to 


" 10 " 


■15 




" 12 •■ 


100 



For planing add 23 oenta per euperflclal foot. 
For rnbMng add .15 cent* per evpetflcla! ' 
For ptaalng both aide, add 80 cenU per 
Bobbed Julie. 

4>4 In , 

4z8 ln_. , 

6x9 In ._. 

6x12 In.... 



Win allowance la thkkneea. 

bed Llute) 



erge Flag, 

li ft. to s r., x 4 to 6 ft. wi,te 
7 ft. to 7.6, X 4 to 4 ft " 
ft. ft . to I 4, 1 4 t^t, ft " 
The abore to be 1% Incbea tki. 
Front lamoua Large Flee. 
»to bOft.Jlo. ■ 
M) to 70 
70 to 80 

HO to 100 " „ „__._ 

rrlmeaelona both wari add 1C per oral, 
third neae el aeecielprrree. 
For plaalng add 22 carjta. 
For rubbing add Jo rente. 
Wln.Ww 6111a and Uutela. 

S aft lo- Quarry eul_ 

4 x41a. " " 



thick, or ex -tra re- 



Rubbed Llnlola. 

8M 104 z 10S In- nndar 4 ft 

4 ft. aad under 10 ft 

4 In. x IS In. under 8 ft. In length „.. 

Rubbed Curb. 

JS 1 ft In. jirooalacuoui length* .„„ 

iS « 10 In " " .,„..„ 

8 In. and under m < 12 lo. pro an la. length . 
12 in. turb, eelected for llnlele. 1U tu 4 la.. 

12 " " : 47a... 

Rul,t«l Maotela. 

4 x101a „ 

4 I It la _ _ 

4 1 14 la 



Any of the abore flag ordered 3 la. 
Brent ea to width, aobject to 1 
Planed and A«ed Header*. 

4 to 12 In. thick, with haada cot oa one or both audi. 



rtne. Step*, A abler end all klnda of trim ml a ji fb, 
bnlldinga, apeclal prleee glreo. 
Cemetery aad Bitching Foete. 

All manner of taroed and Moulded work, apeclal prleea 
glrea. 

rtpacial prleea Blade on englrje beda, pier cape, bond atone 
beaan Mockn, broken out iu rough or flalebed, ready tar 



I leaf the with heada, uaeaeure beada. 
Rubbed Hearth. 

8 to 8.4 lu. long. 1.4 to 1.8 In wide...- 

Orer J.4 to 4 .6 In. long. 1.4 to 8 ft. wide _ 

"4.41.6.4 " 1.4 to 2.4 In wide 

"6.4I044 " 1.4 10.1 ft. wide 

" 4.4 and aadarft ft long 2 lot ft. wide 

Rubbed aad Jointed Tile - Boxed. 
Under 2S In. thick. 12 to 80 In. aqua re. par taper. 

nclal ft,„ . „_ _ „ 

Half tile < 



66 



When tile la tiled tu pla. with X tile aad border, apodal 



99 
"I 



d and Planed Flef-Unjolntad. 

5 ft. and 3 ft. 4 In., I ft 4 In. aad orer wide . 
4 ft. and 4 ft. • In., 2 ft. wide and orer 

6 " 4 " 6 " t " " 
( •• g •> g •• 1 11 ta 




Trenton 

Lindett , 

Sew Bruarwlee. 
Kibble- Maeeech 



OUIO 



Klllbtick.. 
tiann,. 



Oa.ft. 



tic 



So 1. rromtmcuoaa blocka ... ... 1 itza 

So. t. " " - -80 

ordered to dlmenalon alaaa 10 conta per coble fool 



Window Cepe end 8111a, broken and apUt lo Ilea, 74 c 



OOSSECTI. CT BBOWN9TOSE- 

(Stlddleeex Qnarry Co., Portland J 

On ft. 

Blocka, proralacwiaa alia* miem 1, 4 88 

16 

at 



proroi.i 

So. 8 I 



Blocka, So. 8 

Block, Pmu, UBtato *tc ( No, 1 ancter ] '• cn. ft. to 

1' 1 in- n«i- ■ ppj ,Hj88m>„.i 

BliKtrV*, Pt»U, Mtttalt, #tt , N«. 2, U ftO*d 

oa. ft. to liimcQdSuFj* , „,,, m 

Blooki. PmU, LioUta, •€*?., Vo. '£. W t »n*J under W 

cu a. to (.im«n»l.>tj. ■■^^■■■mw tt 

Blocka, Po« ( UrmU, oU , Mo. % 40 ou. It ud 
prlotj to bt* ayrwiwl upoo. 



D»or illlt ubdar 'I ft. wid«, t In. thick, on* eMlf* uo- 

•lerTfk tone, prr>ml*caoai __ 

PUIfcrttM. IkiTOlc*. »>tc , 7 l« * In tht*:k, MB&+T 18 



8 148 4 4V4 itaV", "VI ■tta.er, w. 

aaperncial feet 

PUtlortn.Oornloe, ate 



etc. 84 



ft. 1 00 

ft- I It 



price to be agreed upon 
Area Aehlar, under 4 in. I 

Flag- — .. 

Window Stuff, 




Water Table. 7 to 8 In. equate, promlecu 
Area Btope, 10 to It In. wide, aader 4 ft. 

promlacuona let] jr. the 

Coping, 12 br 8 lo. prottafacnona lengiha ..... 
Btope. Lintel., etc., 14 aad under 18 la. i 

thick, an 



I 
W 

a 
« 

86 



and under 7 ft. long- _ 

Htepe, Llntele, etc., 11 end under 18 In. wide. Bin. 

thick, 7 and under 4 ft. long ■ „. 

Klepa. Ltntela, etc.. 14 aad aader 18 la. wide, 8 in. 

thick, 4 aad aader loft, loag _._ ..... ltd 

Btope, Llntele etc., 10 ft. loag and orer, ptioo to hie 
atrreed upon 

Monumental Stone, UDder 10 on. ft I 80 

•■ 10 end aader 90 cu. ft „ 160 

•• 20 en. ft. and oror. ark. to he 

e«reed BpoB- 

' fttone, ft to 12 In. thick, charged It In. 

er 11 In. wide, end aader 4 la. thick 10 

14 In. wide, and under 10 la tklek 88 

6 per cant. ; caeh or approved ] 




Mew I 



Boeoe Vlela.. 

Ohio.. 



k <J^^ R 0 E ri^wcIi?cMeafo ) 



Weeterly 

M'juet.r. ..... 

Woodetock.. 



GRANITE. 
(Lord * Orlewold, Uhlcago.) 



POTt L^pflla-. ....... ........ w „ e.we-aew.aaaM.ea.wawwaal 

GREEN STONE. 
(Lord A Uitiwuld. Chlcag i.) 
Peaaaylranla „ 
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Sawing edge. .1.1,.. I Inch thick pet aupcrfl 

•■ >4 g .■ 
» 

" - "4 - 
tliargoe for eawlng ende <if elehe the 

Rutland Ueedetonea, ordered with cawed nlgee. will be 
charged extra it. above. 
BANH RL'BBINO— 
Monumental Mock 
lle.de ti 

H m Mm n ordered tabbed "*i^"nln"'&Tiil& 

enperHclal foot „ . jjj 

'•■erthe r»r eurfec. fool rubbed or. 

POLISMNll MATERIALS— 

" ' Pnlty ~. ™ „...par It-. (I o> 

.„ " to 
,. •• Ml 
1 

I ' 

12 

■ 

I., 
HI 



..per cubic foot 35c 

Iand4ln<h, ruMftf eldee. per.nrf.i-. 

. Hi 



A dlaoonnl of 5 per cent, will be 
34.000 pound* or more In on* order. 
Branebee of Vermont Marble Co. ee* 

Toledo „ 

Cleveland... ..„ 

Boatoo _...„. 

Philadelphia , .',„_, " 

Detroit 



(Lord i Orieteold. Chicago.) 



Tenne 



on car load lot* of CRAB WINCB1B. 

1 [ Pbornlx Iron Work.. CI... lain), 0.1 

Dlanwtar. Length. Lifting:. Ui.Dgaa 
..40c. Capacity of epeod. 

1 4^ Inebee 12 Inebee 2.i«<ULa. Ooe. 
t ( •• U " 4,000 " Two 
8 6 " » " S.000 " " 
PORTABLE FORCES. 

| Boll.*k Bellow. 4 Forge Co. Ctmlaad. 0 J 

No. 1 BeUowelMa _ „ 

No. I -JO 

No, 8 "22 



...Jtt> 
so 

. . I . 

.mi 

.-.€0 



run 



«* Red. 

" Kooiellle 

Vermont While 

Ophite.. 



iter, 
ami 
3 R4J « 00 
t;i ,.« .1 >i 

1 M 



n. b. 



Cm. a. 



DieeuuM 211 peroral. 



Armodile.. 

U BO Ml I A MARBLE- 

[The Blue Kldge Marble Company Cincinnati, 
Monumental Stock and Slab* oeer two Inebee thick, cut to 
•lie 

Cubic fc^t 
At At 
Nelaon Cincinnati 



^ ^j^Bo^aJo Forge_ Co , BaSaki, N. T.J 



Krnnoeaw. average.. 
Ktowah.aeleeted..... 



Etowah, average 
Creule, extra dark m 

Creole, dark muttleil 

Creole, m*dlnm cloud.., .„„.., 

Creole, eecond quality . 

Cherokee, eelected, „. 

Cherokee average 

No. a haae glrip. and Foeta! 
Inferior No 3 Kite and etrlpe... 
Infeelur No. J 
Marker*, 
eaeb. 

Markera, 12 to 14 Inchee long. 4 



10 to 14 Inebee long. 



IV. Ml 

S0O 

—--is 

- 400 

a so 

8 00 

2 » 

J2S 

2 § 

1 AO 

I 2A 



Merkere, 16 to I « locbea long 

each _, m~m„ 

Mark.ea, 14 to U lnob<si lung 

each 

Fool Stom,., B tun tnrhae wide, 'i inch 



thick, 
hee'tbic'k. 
lie* thick, 



■ 



F"ot 

r,»>t 



4 Inebee thick, 

100 

thick, 

to 

2S 



16 KS 

', a 

4NI 

iS 

SSA 

a.v ( 
1 M 

1 110 
I ID 

IN 

1 70 
1 40 

4» 
■ 



SO 



2*i4Q, Ik* 14 In. without water tank. 

■■ w ■ " with •' 

H.lIT, 10 with hood 1 40.W 

Dtaouanl so par oont. 
(9Ur M^hliu. Co., Buffalo, N T ] 

No. J. Berth Jl -Inch. fanHlncfaae. w1lbd.eh... «MW 

"7 •• 14>90 "10 " wlutholr-npen hood 40(0 

"S " MaM "10 " wlthdaeh..:. 1700 

Dlarvnnt 40 per sent. 

_,...„„, QUARRY SUPPLIES. 
WIRE ROPE— 

(A. Laechen dt Bon* Bop* Co., M, Lonl* ) 



Steal ' fllllOHi" 

Steel 

Oel. Iron 

lron...„_ „ 

Wire Rope Block... 

Iron.. 



«2% | 



................. JB 

86 



(Waahhnra A Moen MTg. Co.) 



0*4. Iron .. 

BLOCKS AND TACKLE- 

(Boaton at Lock port Block 

10 " 



llearlha I 

Bottom 
edge. ... 



I. neb thick, ..wededgw*. gO 

HOba and Flagging, * Inch, aawed 



12 

14 " 
1* •• •• 

15 " 

m •• 

4 Inch roller. 

10 •< 

la " 

14 " •• 

le '• " 

la m 
so 



l)iniinl.h*d D|... extra . 

Mrti^ordctud. '.' r«H«l long or or.r, extra 

Crn Met, .cut on abdication. 

(Coluublao Marble t'ompanr ' 
SAWED MAKBLK — 
vlumbian Dark, 



Cu, fl. Cu. ft. 
SO SO 
SO 



glngl. 
240 
8S0 
450 
« 76 
UOO 
IS 00 
tl 00 

ass 

4 36 

r " 

7*0 
10 75 
IS 00 

as oo 

Single 

... I as 
, . l ■ 

. 400 
.. S 00 
pee earn 



Buatoo 1 
Double 

4MI 



Putty, eitrn Son 



Hcoicb Hurt. 
Pumice Stone, t 



Spoego. 

Bed Orlt..._ „. .. „„ 

Nova Scxdla Blue tlril,... 

Common Cooree Orll 

Oxalic Acid 

Rand 

Cloth. 52 In. wide 

TIM) LS— 
', In 
5-l« 



anxall kite, 



by bbl 

per Bi. 



i In.. 



,|»r bid. 1 I 

..perjil .*< 



..per do.. || tt< 
" ISO 



Krvellng T<wle 
j.ln 

Ma'.h 
T.k,iI,H Axee. 
I'randalle.. 



Uranlte Uttering Tool.. 



-per lb. 

- POfdjaa. 



Drill Slock. Nlck.1 Spenl 

•« Braee " 
Iron •• 
.M~l Buwe .l,.| Wire Spring 

Bill..- 

BEIT IIICKltRT MALLETS- 

< lo a »> _ 

a io ri lb _ „ 

* to 7 lb,..„_ 



e th. and op „ 

IiUcunnt. — 

Iwltleoaont. are re«(u[r«il within an day. fret 
Tolco -by caah ir*9 a |M-r rent. — or l.y ln.uk m 
a nwTitb.. oltb earluxogx . I, " V ., k Iti .. 



* is 

a no 
.il 
300 
2 'ft 

" StgJ 

-froxn || «> i„ ft, 

. "• 2 US lo S0» 
»*cb a hi 

'• ISO 

- " 000 

SOS 

— " 400 

" 200 

per dor . J 75 



-.-•■»rb, | 60 

. .. " T* 
. " I 24 
" ISO 

' date of lb- 
full at 



Kxtra dark varl.gale 
No. L dark varlagali 

No. I dark mottled . 

No ■.> dark _ 

Pearl blae 

laiorior dark ba.ee a 
oJnmbtau light 
Light mrdlum t 
Be.l light rl.iud 
No. J Ititbt cloud 
No. a lighl cfead 



I .trip... 



per cn fl. 
»'. 00 

- 4 U 

1 so 

3:4} 

a*', 

I 75 



MtfOl Tackle Blocke 

« Innb _...._„„....„ 

• " .._ .„.. 

It " 

14 " ™_ 

Iroo-buehrd, dlacount »0 . 
i . •:■ I, I dl*connt 20 per cent. 
WBOrOHT-IBON PIPE- 

( American Tab* dt Iron Co.l 

Bolt weld, blank _ 

" gale _„ 

Lap " black _ 

'• gale 



S00 
10 SO 
14 SO 
El <J 

87 00 
COO 
800 
10 50 
43 Ml 
Id 50 

as oo 

4A 00 
Double 

2 r> 

3 20 
700 
SMI 



sso 

1110 
14 00 

14 00 
4*00 
44 00 

sso 

11 so 

15 00 
19 00 
•j» uo 
48 on 
iv i 00 

Trlpl* 
140 
S00 
J 00 

12 00 



DUeount 

A6 par of. 



loud. 




WHEELBARROW 

lLanring 
Cimaxon, nailed. 



.80 per ct. and 10 per «|_ 
SO " " 10 •• 



0-.J 



Extra dark varb-galH.. 
No I dark variegated. - 

No I dark m„tlM_ 

P"*rl blot. 

Light unli.a cload. ., 
Br.t liubt cloud ... 

No, 2 |,g|,t 

No. 3 light .. 

Hearth, ea».d 
aaed 



IVr •« 

I in. I 



Patent bolte 



pelflrlal to 



Dm. 

14 00 

WOO 

30 00 

. ...JK 00 



,M 
(| 

-. .40 
. — 3t*> 
....40 



r, 

v. 

4 ' 

:.: 
4.S 



■ H 

Ml 

7A 
7S 
AS 

7S 
SJ 



RED SANDSTONE. 
I Lord As Orlewold, Chicago) 
(All qnotatloa. f o I,, quarry, except nth'rwiw mentioned.] 

Ca. fl. 



Portoge 
liunreltli rr>1 . 

VMtO-gat 

Darlington..... 

Mr Arthur 

i^arll.l- 



Fuutalone*, 5 to A IDrhe. 

Kteilelonee, , to K Incboe. eawed bc.de ... 
F.M)l.t„ne..S to S lathee, aawod 1,-a.i.. .anded and 

buxod 

Foot .tonal, 



carh. 
I . 2K 



SANDSTONE. 

vel.nd Hioi 



Home Co.: 
qoarry niileaa 



.Mo 1 lack**, n,»l h—.U . 



I'lmint.bcd dim. 



l»-r cu ft 

r. I Ml 

Strip- and poet*, 7 f.»l and ..xer, -xlr. MJ 

Sand ruUdng _ „v, 

■"ting „ _ _. r, 

All m utiinxlilal .lock will be but.d, ailh th^ exreulloii 
f b».c .trip, and i..«l«, uul<w. uttierwiK' oldarod. 
Biid.liug r mrld-. tl f .,, I , ., r | . g IT . . -..,„ 
application. 

ESPKRAN7.A BLCE MARBLE.- 

il-arg^nt A Murphy, Nutlet. .1. 

Extra dark v.io-d _ 

Park blue _ . 



fl.) 



STEAM PirMPS— 

Kni..ll«y - e . 
Pl'I.VERIEEHS— 



MACHINERY 



c II II 

It 10 

a so 



i ENfJINKS— 

(Vlilcati lr..|l M'urke, Toledo, 



..L'S |u-t ct. 

Die. .i«tnl 
...20 p.r ct 



r A IT qilntattoD. r. 
BUFF AMHERST 

No. 1 Pronlecaaae bloe^k 

No 2 •• M 

REKEA AND BLCE AMHERST- 

No. 1 I'romleeuoue Block. 

No. 2 " " _ 

No. I Monaateut Been., brokeu to else. 

No. I •• 

Pl-r Block. •• « 

SPLIT FI.AIIOINO- 
J Inebee thick, S feet long and under .... 
4j ea 11 f ■* <a 



•prclSed 1 

Cu. ft. 



.... I.'. 
26 

an 

So.fl. 



.... 



EX' A V «, Toll* — 

l.ittl. 41l.ul 

Railroad UUat ... 



tBorTAmh.r.t, I 
large lot* ) 
ASH LA R- 

3 In. BnOAmherit _„.. 

* „.. 

« " •• 

12 " " " 

3 In. Berea or Blue Anilierat 
C " •' " 

It " " 
BEREA AND BLCE 
2 InehM tbkk 

2 S * " '.' : 

4 '* "• Z 



eUl ptlceaon 



..-41 



..14 
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21& 



SPLIT 



fdn. 18 la. 

J»e 1 Buff Amhml . gfe SOc 

Ho » " " .._ We 60 

No. I |Berea or Blae »«bml. Ski SO 

Ho I .. 17c m 

Ho. > (for aMaw.lk.M2'.* 30 

Ititertnedlala ibickoeaaea proportionate r.tee. 



Iff** 

HKItMlg 8TONK- 

Prooitecnoni block*. ,„„ ,, , 

Writ* for dlacoanu, • c. 

(Bold' man Stone Co , ClcaeUnd, 0.1 
BLUE AIIHKKST- 



Ca. ft 

lit 



1. 



Ca. ft. 

......ax 

Ho. t_ ._ » 

(Fraadi Fori Qnarra. Haw i aeile. t>. B ) 

I BabWtV«aV.d'aii«'o Co.," YpanantLTailtk > 

*n Sandalour — .. — I o. b. 

Bl " ur *" ,S " >n * 00 ■ ".troll. ' akr b 



[fob 



SLATE. 



r.o. 



p.) 



PESH8TLVAHIA BLUB BLACK BLATK BLACKBOARD*. 

aq. ft 

J^tool .Ida _ _ Z.lfc 

a " •' _ _ ID 

»H •• " _ , _ .!» 

« " " - - - -a 



M.nlel Mock aa ll ruua l! 
car lull. 
KOONH 9LATK- 
aiaa. Mo. la aq 

Ha.' I W" 

U»*4 1» 

12.24 _ 115 

12.22 _ 137 UK 

lira is" 

n IS 

170 i 



Mw. 

I Pel* 

»•!» 
10.1a . 

VI w 

Xalfi 

10al4 

»»I4... .. 

7ll« 

«« '2 



• foot io 



Ho. la ao. 

-•->«! 

M I 

222 I 

247 ) 

*" 

Itl } Bl 78 

328 

37* 



7.12 _...45« 

Ml 



'<•■ nlm.n A Waatoolt Falrb.aen VI. J 
Vermont Milled flala 



Mantel Mu k 
rira Boerda.. 



Fr. ate.. Jigged 



. root 

17 



-17 



For rabatag both fanaol anoee,e t ceplltig r M> . .ad Inuaaa BLCB-BL 

e.lr. ........... — ,.02 Vlrgli.1. 

An, of the .boa. aarabbrd laa* 01 



TEBLACK— 



Slega, to I It. ll la 
Slepe A ft to ft ft, 
Hlepa larger 



l«to22 • 
22 lo 8* 11 
Larger 



.p ••■ 


~- -...so 




It 


20 



ja> 

...aprclel 



roach Bottom,, 

I ' li li. > 1 v»M* 

Maine 



..■800 



Lob. 



Price, for atap* and platform* loclade. one-face rubbed 
and on. edge aoatd or cbaaalered 



BLACK — 

Michigan....! 1 ft. w' f. o. b. 

PURPLf ROOFIHO BLATK - 

< Haunt Slate Coanpeoj Fair H.Taa, VI) 



HIP font 



Urinal Slab*, eeaared an J fm.il 
Urinal Slabe, additional work 

Lenpdr? Tab Slabe, In alien* bat not g roo.ed aap. 
Lanndra Tub complete, sal u|i,<roMperlnaentacreled tit 
Laoadrj Tabcmpletr, eat up.Hcmpartffactiia, cralod. 810 
larger than etanderd cotapeitneata or mora of t ham, a 

WaJaaootlag, aap ft. 

Black Boetde, )* to % up I.. S ft. wide, crated anp. ft 

Black Board*, o ft to St, ft aid", cralad. anp. ft 

Kla. k Roalda, It'^ ft. lot ft willa cralad, •• M 

Tbrtebulde lo S ft la lei, nth •• •'...„ 

•• 4 ft. Ion ft. •• •• 

CnrrKTa' HUba, f»«ad ana .Ida cralad, •• ■' 

CorTafra' S'aba, faced two aldaa, erat.d, " 

Billiard Tab* Bada. cralad, •• •'„., 

Illi[i.allm Cl.il.oa, M n| 

Qrava Ijoaara, awi and idaa. A only , and I. two or 
m- ra placa*. 

Ilraaa Botaa, rabWtial "Dda. ,l 
8111a, Llnlala, Waterlablaa and miliar iMiildlng work 
for aach 1 Inch In tbkknaaa, ** ' • 

Mitcallalaaoiia Slaha. lachtdtnjt .null alalia, to be 
blied aaueaa bran ha. up lo hi aof. ft- " 



ie ton 

H lo 



Vermont Rod.. 



Porpla.. 



It •»*' 



..113 Mf. a. b 



Mttt.w, 

»aaM ...... ,, 

t2a 12 . 

BsU 

WUH 

20.111 „... 

Iml 2 

ln.io 

Ii< • 

ifi.lt 

I6.10 

in a 

111! I 

Ustl 

i««io 

Ma 9 , 

Ml * 

it.io 

in » 

Ha h 



Els 

=!! 

. ... »ts 

J2S 

.... g2S 

300 

..... 2 la) 

SOU 

27» 

2 74 

.... S7» 

.... 2.V0 

... 2*0 



Second 

2 

% r> 

22s 

2 25 
2 at 
2 6 

2 2» 
224 
»2A 
2*5 

■ 25 

22* 
225 
2 25 
2 22 
225 
225 
2 25 
225 



550 

0*0 



(Qrtfilh 4 K.thaaM. Poullaej. VI.) 
Till. Uli, Bait, •ill ™. 



mi6.»»i«,iMiin,i2ai», : 

Mail 



»»I8, 111.18, 



lll-'i 



40 f. o. b. 
6i •• 

J 75 '• 



TOOLS. 

8HOVKLS- 

iBaadford, F..rk A Tool Co.. Terr. 
m parcoDl. dltconnt 2 par c. 
BKAMKRH- 



bag.) 
Pa) 



.1 feel long 

6 •• 

» •' 

» •• 
TOOL 8TIKL- 
(F. 0. 
Jackaun'a 



Brookabank, Claaalaad, 0 ) 



[J. n. 
Ktona Caltara Mall.la 



-16C par % 



Kn.ppanberg. ( taa.l.ad, OJ 

lala «U« l>o. 

7 8 



■ 3 leal long 4 5 8 7 8 In. 

HOC gKftOe 6k 75a aatm 



STONEWORK AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

Person* who inspect the oheliak in Cm i nil Park lor the first 
time frequently exprea* astoniiihmeut that bo large a block of -t-me 
could have been succeeafully quarried, carvetl and handled by the 
ancientu, eapet-ially aa euch work kdone with difficulty, even with 
ihe improved machinery of the present age. In talking the other 
tlay with one of the leading granite men of the country, who has 
made a personal inspection of the pyramids of Kgrpt, he said : 
"Tht re are blocks of stone in the pyramids which weigh three or 
four times as much as the obelisk. I saw a stone whose esti- 
mated weight was 880 tons. The builders of the pyramids counted 
human labor lightly. They had great masse* of subjeclfl upon 
whom to draw, and most of their work was done by sheer manual 
labor and force. There are stones in the pyramids 30 feet in 
length, which fit so closely together that you may run a penknife 
over the surface without discovering the break between them. 
They are not laid with mortar either. There is no machinery so 
perfect that it will make two surfaces 30 feet in length which will 
meet together in unison as these atones in the pyramids meet. 
They were undoubtedly rubbed back and forth upon each other, 
until the surfaces were assimilated to each other." 

The large stones at the base of the Gate City Nali .nal Bank 
building are smooth and soft, and make excellent whetstones. 
This fact has become known to a great many citizens and small 
boys, and it is no uncommon sight to see a half dozen persons 
standing near the building sharpening their knives, 
two men stop at the bonk corner to hold a conversation, out I 
their knives, and the sharpening goes ou as long as the talk hist*. 



A granite cutting machine, invented in New Brunswick, and 
just purchase by Camden parties, is attracting much attention 
among the stone workers of eastern Maine. The new owners are 
experimenting with it to see if it can be made to work satisfactori- 
ly. The machine has cutters one above the other, which are fixer! 
to locate pulleys on a movable shaft. They are one inch thick, 
going to an edge. The cutters move up and down, and the stone 
is brought to them on a carriage, similar to that of an iron planer. 
If the machine cuts stone as rapidly and well as claimed, it will 
revolutionize the granite business; but this is far from being an 
a-nired thing. — Rtngor, Me., (hmmereial. 



A New Haven professor, who has spent his vacation among the 
granite quarries of Vermont and New Hampshire, found a curi- 
ous piece of stone which resembles one of the small idols wor- 
shipped by the Hindoos and Chine*-. The figure has a sitting 
prsture, and has all the form and detai's of a human being in 
correct proportions. 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 



What is that word of five- 
only one remains ? 



letters, of which, you take away Im 



"For Sale" ada. will bo Inserted ut tbe low rate of one 
cent n word, each time. Terms, eaab wltb order. 

Dealers warntlng workmen, or workmen wanting >i t u 
ut ion-, are requested to avail themselves of our columns 
to make their want* known. There will be no charge 
made for the service. 

Write to our advertisers for their illustrated circulars, descriptive 
pamphlets, etc. There's a fund of information in all such printed 
matter, for tradesmen. And don't forget to mention in your letter 
that it was &ro»K that induced you to write. 
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BOSTON & IMPORT BLOCK CO., 

iduccjaaeora to Bagnall A Loud. Mock Co , PaoOald Block Co,) 



Boston, Mass. Lockport, N. Y. 

This improved Hoist la the most Compact Hobt for 
sotting monument* In the market One man can al- 
wat s handle It alone. • 

It la both simple and low priced. 

AUo manufacturer of 

The Best Wire-Rope Block in the 
Market, 



-A!tt>— 



And Se f-AcOustlng Roller- Bushed Bocks. 

Sand for lilaetrat.d Catalogue. 

Romona Oolitic Stone Co., 

Romona, Ind. 

Office: 15 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oolitic (Bedford) Building and Bridge Stone, 

"BUFF" and "BLUE." 

hydeville marbleized slate mantel company, 

— — M ■WHifartttrvra el 

^ARTISTIC SLATE MANTELS.-^ 

Poraitura Tapa. Art V ■tibial* Work, Bracket Shtlvaa, Waab Sink a, Bath Tuba, 
Urinal a, Grave Boxes, Lamp Basea, Tut nad Columna. 

GRAINED MANTELS, IX IMITATION OF WOOD, A SPECIALTY. 
Hydeville, Vr. 

COULMAN & WESTCOTT," "™ 

Quiirryuieu and Manufacturer)! of 

Marbleized Slate Mantles, 

And Every Description of Slate Goodb. 
* fair haven, vt. 

G OVERNMENT PROAPOSLS. 

OKAI.KO PRIH-OBALS will be recele.0 .t I ho ,.|m of Hi. Soper.lelng Architect, Treee. 
O ary Uepartenoal. W»eblnirt"n. D. C, tint. I II o'clock r. a., on the llth •!«? of ItaorB- 
t»r, |6«S. t.r tbe labor aad material, repaired la the erection and completion of the ««- 
1-nel.moft.i.f. a.CoanHou».od Po.t uSic,-. nodding at Cll AHLfciTO.N, W VA . In 
accordance with the .perlltcailun ami drewtoge, onplee of which may be aeon at thla OBIce, 
lht> office of Iba. Superintendent, the llu IdetV Xieha f la Bellimore, Md , C" 
(l., ami Pllleboritb, Pa , Builder.' and Trader, Kichaugea l.blcago, lie aad 
K; . and al the Hw alike InellluU. Richmond, ¥a, 
Each lild rau«l he accompanied by a tertinod check for |Ann. 
rpon receipt at thla office of a P O. 



of the Treaaarar of the Unite.! Stelae, 
aad epecitlcatlon to a limited number 
Moe 14 IrJCS. 



tl 00. drawn to the order 
with ropier of the plena 
WILL A. rHKKAT, 
9uparrli|r« Architect, 



SKALKti PKOI't-MALH will ba roooleed at thaoflj a of tho owpareleiBg Archltae , Treas- 
ure Ihapartaiemt, W'aahlneTton, D, C, until S o'olook r a., on taa 15th day of Decent* 
bar, 1489. for tabor and raatanala rwqatrad la too aracalun and completion of tha np. 
proachea to the V. ». Coon Houee. Poet Office Ac , at MAHyl KTTK, MICHIIAN. In 
accordance with the aprcincetlon and drewlug , oople. of which may be eeeti at thla uAlo, 
the i.Olce of tbe Superintendent, the Builder,' aad Trader,' K«..h.u«-»e at Chicago, lib) , 
and Milwaukee, VVIa.. the Dallilere' K, rhaor.ee al Detroit. Mich., Mlnneepotle. Minn., 
tudlaoapolle. Ind.. »nd Cfocitineil, o.. aad the Once af r 
eban.eCo^. l lereland, O. awutled b kf (100 

A*., . limited i.,al.i .it plaaa end aurctftotlon. ere for eel. al thla offi-ee. Trite t. 
each, la P.O. money order, drawn lo tha order of the Treaaurer of tbe L'olt-d "letae. 

WILL A KHKHKT. 

Nov It, IMo. Itooerelala* Architect. 

SEILKli PBOI'oSAI.S will baraorired at the. fore of tha fleiperi lalflg Arrhltect. Treaa- 
ury Department, Washington D. C, odui 1 o'olock r. a. on tho nth day of lleeecnber, 
l»s», fur the labur aad inateriala repaired in tbe completion of the approacboa lor the 
I' vet Office, Ac, building at LKXINUTON. KY., In accordance with Ibe eneclftcettoo 
and drawiago, copfce. of which mey he aeen t 
1st Bulldoia* and Tradara' Kicbangee at Li 
era' Exchangee al Delr 'It, Mtch , Cincinnati, 
era' e< d Dealere Exchange Co., Cleeelaad, O. 
Each bid matt ba ac oaapanud by a c -rtlhed check for I KK> 

Upvtt receipt at thla offl.w of a poal.ofllcc money. order. In amount one dollar, drawn to 
Iba order of Traaearer or Ibe l/alted clatee, parllee will be lornlabed with copkre "f the 
>pecl Heat Ion and plaa, lo a Limited aamher. WILL A rKKRkT. 

■Mo. U, lkM. SuporTUl .Archlta 1. 

OKALEU PUuP(nfAL4 will bo rr.'el.od .1 thn ..01,-a ..f the Su|M.rrl.u,» Archilert. Treaa 
O nry Iiepartment, Waahlntrton. D. C. until 1 o'clock . ■ . on tba 11th day of liecetu. 
I»r. IUM. for the labor and material, repaired In the mmpletloli of th. Interior A'.lahor 
the I' S Ootilt ll .oae and Puat HIBte. building el tt'KT BI'KTT, KANltA.I, ltir|udln( 
plunilMai, gee filling, Ac., In HCcordance with the apecldcation and drawlnaa, coplee of 
a hi, b may be eeeel al thla office, tbe office of the fluparlateaiteot, the Belldere' Kichengee 
at Wlrhlia. K,ne , Detroit, Ukh , tloclnnatl, o . and ludlanapolia, lod , Iba Balldera' 
and Tradera' l.t<haug«e al Cbiceg^, Ilia., Ix.ttla.llle, Ky,, end KanaaaClty, Mo. 
kach bid moat bo accompeiiie.1 hy a carurlnil che^k lor 11.10. 

The ftoper.i-lng Arrhtlect will fonileb a limited number of »be apcclflcatlon and draw. 
Inga at He. duller, a eel. upon receipt oflhet earn in peat office money ord.T, 4'<eo to 
the ord^r of the Treaaarar of tbe United Stetee. WILL. A. PBKRrT. 

Ko.ampar I J, lwa. BuparTlalng Areallact 



.A. ni., in aiiinianco alto inn ,|^-inr,iinn 
l at thla cAce, Ibe office of tbe Seaertaleadeat, 
Luuiarille. Ky , and fhlcago, III,. The Build 
all, O . and fndlanapolleTlnd , , B d the Balld- 
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Soldiers' Monument. 



Early during the present month advertise- 
ment will be made asking for bids for the 
erection of the superstructure, or main shaft 
and appendices, of the State Soldiers 1 and 
Sailors 1 Monument, upon foundations al- 
ready erected. The work will require 100,- 
000 cubic feet, more or less, of oolitic lime- 
stone from the quarries of this State, in 
blocks averaging about live tons in weight, 
a few being as heavy as fifteen tons. It is 
expected that the structure will be com- 
pleted during the next building season. 

This preliminary notice is given to enable 
those who wish to enter the competition for 
the contract to inform themselves as to 
quality and cost of stone, and xo be other- 
wise so prepared that their proposals will be 
well matured and made promptly when 
called for. 

Prospective competitors who notify the 
Secretary in time of their intention to bid 
will be furnished a full set of plans and 
specifications, which may be kept, and 
returned on the day that the proposals are 
opeued. This is done for the especial accom- 
modation of those living at a distance who 
may wish to enter the competition. 
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W. H. ANDERSON & SON, 



TOOLS 



Stone, Marble and 
Granite Workers' 

Sledges, Ham mora, Ban and Quarry Tools. 
Telephone MM. 38 Cllnton-8t., DETROIT, MICH. 

Qhampion Quarries! 

J. A. GREEN, Proprietor, 

0»r Stona caa aa qaaxriad at mm j MM of tb« j-far. FnH or MM data not anVct II 11 
grows harder aud btttrr th« lonfar It ll ezpowd to Ibe .tmoapticr.. 
GOOD LIME CEMENT, ETC., ALWAYS ON HAND. Writ* fur Prtox. 

STONE CITY, IOWA. 



LINCOLN IRON WORKS, 

Rutland, Vt. 

— Manufacturers of — 

Stone-Sawing Machinery, 

hoisting machines, 

pianersjoint^rs, l^ubbir;^ Beds, DerrieHs, 

Etc., Etc. 

Si ikI fur Catalogue No. 2, {Ml isnaed. 



BARRE GRANITE. H. M. PH ELPS &C0. BARRE GRA NITE. 

Our Quarries Produce the DARKEST ana MOST BEAUTIFUL GRANITE In Barre. 
We keep the largest assortment of FINISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS of Any concern In the stale, and more than til the firms In Barre combined 

Send for sketches of finished work Tour trade solicited. 



4«srriti. Bar's, VI. 

Silt" ■ .* Wo-k , u'Unr'or.. » < I 



Office: 190 Bank Street, BURLINGTON. VT. 



G 



ILSON & WOODFIN, 



QUaKkIkB. 

MILL AND 

OFFICE, 



Wkst Rutland, Vt. 



BRANCHES. 

Oar rapraaraiatl.ai la ih. diftVr.nl cluaa are I 
Boaloa Marble Co., a Thachar at. 
PbllaaVlpbla MarblaCo.. .1)1 Snath »lh-.l 
Chri.larjd it.rl.l. Co.. 179 Morarlu ai. 
Tnla a Marble Co., 10 Lafaj.lla ft. 
Da*»il Malbl.Oo., *7» W.««ll.r|.| r . ,l , Waal. 
Cbliaav Marble Co., Ea»t Beit Mublfanet. 
St. Loale Marble Co., Coraar llih end Sprurw-ata. 



Rutland Marble, 



Rough or Finished 



VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, 

Rutland, Sutherland Falls and Mountain Dark Marble. 



BR AM: II KB: 
Boston Marble Co., 8 Thachcr-st. 
Philadelphia " 201 South :«>tli-»t. 
Cleveland " 17<r Merwin-st. 
Toledo '* 10 Lafarette-st. 

Detroit " Wocdhlldge It- fat. Kha 6th. 
Chicago " Bruit End of Michigan-tit. 

8t Louis " Cor. 11 and Spnice-aln. 
Han Francisco Branch, 244 Brannun-fit- 



Main Office : 

Proctor, Vt. 



qi:akkiks, mills AND SHOPS AT 
PROCTOR, 

CENTER RUTLAND, 

rind WEST RUTLAND, VI 



Trie Largest Producers of Marble in trie World ! 



GAUOHSOFj^^^ Fnrtl0 aie^y best Pump KjJS^ge 

Water ca^^Diaphraqm J^«»atcr ^^A^^U 1 
raised perN^ PUMP* % SAND, MUD. X 0 " ^ 
Q riour by hartd.-SW for Pescrytift fa c ^ UHIQH HARDWARE CO Jorni^,Cia>rV j 



BACK NUMBERS WANTED!! 

A Pew Copies of the MAY, JUNE and AUGUST numbers of ''STOXE" are wanted to com- 
plete our files. We will give a three-months' subscription for each g;ood copy of either of the 
above numbers sent us. 
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EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS CO., 

pounders and fy fachintsts, 



-MAnsfftctnivra of- 



Steam Engines, Derrick Irons, Stone Hoisters 
Stone Gangs, and 
Gf.nkral Quarry Supplies. 



Cleveland. O. 



Unrj Locb«D,l'rw'l. IM M. TtmtH, Vtn- Fraa'i. John A. lMIM|ll<| A Ti«u 

A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., 

MfcaufMtar*ra ot 




Fittings for Same. Manila Rope, etc. 

903 & 905 N. Main Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 

* RED SLATE! * 
R. 



A. HALL, 



.MANlTAtTUHEH OF- 




TRIMMED AND 

SAWED-EDGE 



Hearths, Tile Bordering, Etc. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 

Th* fttMBllof) "f *r flat ret • Ut Mp«c|*lly ealtotl tu lu »» par I- f it y Id «ilor *a4 quilt? for 
1m prW»t* rMhltbOM »nd puttie balldJBfs. StratlM wnl ami Information cbevmiUjr 
i i?»n upon •ppl;r*t inti 

Hatch Hill Red Slate Works, Whitehall, N. Y. 



RIGHT & ADAMS CO.. 



Hoisting 

Derrick 



Quincy 111. 



ENGINES. 



BAILEY PORTABLE HOIST 




STEEL OR IRON. 



Haa No K4|val For- 



Setting Monuments, 

t \a4 Stttb Wiwk. 

WEIIAVRA UIU NUMBER Of 

Testimonials from Marble Dealers. 

fur < 'at ali-fiftr* aiMrtaa 

JAMBS DUNN, 

51 Rockwell-8t, - Cleveland. O. 



FRICTION HOISTING DRUMS 



-HPrCIAIJ.V ADAPTED FDR- 




Quarry and Mining Purposes. 

s-n ANY DESIRED CAPACITY. m 

Substantially Comlrueted. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 



STONE DERRICKS AND 

STONE-SAWING MACHINERY. 



<\«rr*a|Ki elliptic* Solir/ll**},. 



.EAGLE IRON WORKS,. 



WOODBRIDGE, FIFTH AND CONGRES5-STS. Detroit, X 1 i C 1 1 

THE CONTRACTORS' PLANT M'FG CO, 

139 Erie atreet. BTjrFA.T_0. *T. TT. 




Vt nufur IllaMratKl Catalog™, of 



HORSEPOWER HOISTING MACHINERY, 

For Bridgv Builders, Contrai Um, Ijiiarrynn-n, Minrral and Conl 
Miners, Miijmiii* nml Builders. 

Derricks and Contractors' Supplies. 

M nitidis l liia t*af"r »b*n yon writ*. 

When Writing to Advertisers mention "Stone. ' 



i. W. CIIAMTHV, I !.»■ 



QIO. K. ROYCE, Trau. M»n»s-r, 



GEO. B *OTt'E. Bocralar; 



OEU. C. I'MHEHIIILL. •"!|-rl.HMj.:-tM 



TRUE BLUE MAKBLE COMPANY, 



Office, Quarry and Mill, West Rutland, Vt. 

VrwJ.cr. of ib. riM>( Or*d» of Dark and Cum lurk v..i„^i. n.rk uil bM Dark MotiM Blu. Kartla, la Block. ud riuirtod (Hock. 
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Manufactured by the 



STEAM STONE CUTTER CO., 

Rutland, |Vt. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 
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£)on t Buy : : : 

AN ENGINE 
or BOILER 



ENGINES COMPLETE 

■MM 

FOB 

i Horse Power 
o 

worn 

60 HORSE POWER. 

BOOXKI 

or Btvt stji*. 

Automatic Engines 

ror Ebetrfa IAjiU. 
Caotrifaga.1 Panplof 
Machinery for Drain- 
age or Irrlf atlon, 
Parfact !l*Ua taction 
Unarm tawl. 



Until You Have Seen our Circulars. 




Established 22 Years. 



Aak ror CtreslAr X> adflraaa 




MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

T. A. JACKSON, 

388 Eleventh-ave., 

New York, 

Importer of 

CARBON (Black Diamond) and BORTZ 

For Hawing Stone, Rock Drills, Protprctmg Mine*. 

JACK SCREWS. 

O-K- 

RUMSEY & CO., 

Manufacturers of Pumps, Fire Apparatus, Jack Screws, Etc. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 




MORE THAN 

**20:o:- 

STYLES AND SUES. 

Price, $6 ud rpwari 

Th» Ta1aac»pk Jack, 
with aralcliat aocl Irrar. 
ia l ha moat dealrmbla 
Jack In Baa. uwtng much — 
chaa|iar than any ulliar 
itiaila wlili i ha aaaae 
l"oith ofacraw. 
I — I 8aod tor prle* Hal. 




CAMERON 

STEflm pump! 




The (Standard of Excellence. 

SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 

"No Outside Valve Gear.' 

STEAM, AIR and VACUUM PUMPS 

In Every Variety. 

For Illustrated Catalogue address 

He \- Y Cmpron Steam. Pump Worlds, 

Foot of East 23d-st., New York. 



I 



NDIANAPOLIS 



(ABINET (OMPANY! 

The Greatest Desk Concern in the World ! 

2o New Styles 



■TS — 



WALNUT, CHERRY AND OAK. 

Manufacturer" of 

Patent Roll Curtain and Flat lop 

DESKS! 

Adopted as the Standard by U. 8. Government. 



Factory : Head of Malott Avenue, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND 

Bend for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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-M*nnf«rttir»ra of- 



friction- Glutei) Pulkys, 




Friction Clutch Couplings. 
Wood Pulleys, Whole, 
Wood Pulleys, Split. 

Adjustable Dead Pulleys, Shafting. Hangers, 
Coupling*, and Complete Outfits for 
the Eoonomloal Distribution 
of Power. 



THE ECLIPSE PUMP MANUFACTURING CO., 

(8uco«nort to M. 8CHULTZ. Established I860.) 
—■■ Mmnfoclnrw of ■ ■ 

"Genuine" Duplex Steam Pumps, ** 

WITH REMOVABLE BRA1I WATER CYLINDER*. 

"Excelsior" Direct Acting Steam Pumps. "Eclipse" Crmnk and Fly-Wheel Steam Pump* and Boiler Feeders. 

BBEWSBB' AIE BtTMPS. 
Every Pump Fully Warranted. Over 8,000 Boiler Feed Pumps in use. Send for descriptive catalogue. 

141 a 143 West Second-st.. CINCINNATI, O. 

THE LA1DLAW & DUNN COMPANY, 



Brass Removable 
Water Cylinders, 




Purchaser of the McGowan Pump Co. 

STANDARD DUPLEX PUMPS, 

VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL. 

Crank and Ply-Wheel Pumps. 

Direct Acting Pumps. 

Quarry Supplies Hand and Power Pura P s - 

" J * r PLUM AND PEARL STREETS. 

■ t>- : Cincinnati, Q. : » *^ 





HUGHES STEAM PUMP CO., 



BTJILDEBB OF 



STEAM PUMPS. 



SINGLE and DLPLEX, 4 

For Every Duty. 
Best Satisfaction Gtiaranteed. 

Send for Catalogue No. 9. 

CLEVELAND, O. 





fln Entirely New Tape-Line Case 



&2SSBqb) 



Ho Springs «o Oet Out of Order. 



tM BEST CASE IVT A I 



Made of First-Chins Material. 




nicely Nickle Plated. 



Is easily taken apart and new line put in when old one is worn out. Cannot poaaibly get <>ul of order. U about one-half the aiie of »ny other cast 
tor 5-foot line, and hence is more convenient to carry. About m larjre u a quarter dollar. Ymi rwWu'l lake n dollar ft u tf you couldn't net antjjur 

Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Address THE D. H. RANCK PUB. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE JENNEY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sole owners of all the Pktenta ami Inventions of CHARLES D. JENNEY' (known an the Jenney System), aud Sole Ownrrs and Manufacturer* of his 

Improved tJytiatno, lamp atid tlectric Motor. 




In all desirable features of Arc and Incandescent lighting the JENNEY SYSTEM leads. Simple, Durable, Economical, Steady, Brilliant and Penetr.lijg 
In these essentials It challenges comparison. The Jenney Incandescent Dynamo Is self-regulating, and permits the turning on or off 
of one or all of the lamps at will. Each Arc Dynamo Is provided with an Automatic Regulator, which Is 
absolute In Its action and maintains constant current under varying load and speed. 

Estimates Promptly Furnished for Erecting Electric Lighting Plants for Cities, Companies or 

Individuals. 



Quarries and Stone Yards electric lighting g fiod o Ur ^ 



unsurpassed I 



Prices Furnished for 



The Jenney Arc or Incandescent Systems, 

OR FOR BOTH COMBINED. 

This Company gives Special Attention to Furnishing Hills, Shops, Factories Quarries, Yards, Etc., with Individual Plants. 
; JT Send fur Pamphlet Illustrating and describing the System. 



Cor. 



K^ci^vr^^Moms-st., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JANUARY, 1889. 



NO. IX 



STONE. 

A Jourpil for Producers, Workers and Users of Stone, Marble and Granite. 



THE D. H. RANCK PUBLISHING CO. 

D. H. Rasck, Prc't lad Troiu. A. K. IIom.owkli., Vice-lWt. 

Loon H. Umbos, Ser'y. 



Oft*. : Stum ffuiWi'nj, ntur corner r/ Wtu&ingtm onW ItlUioU Street*. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - $2 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 



D. II. Kasck, 
L. IL Gibson, 



MnnaRing Editor. 

Editor. 



TABLE OF CONTENTS. 



lartlelo* aiarkad that* 
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Reader* of "STONE WHO dec I re to pcrohcH macblccrr, 

or wiak lafbimatlon oaaooralnc any elaua of 

la I 




Th« Association*. 

Ot»«k liam >«tn otIW.lltv reeogniuil and cummtwM by thr follatrtng Anoetattow: 

Hat coal Maibla and Grantto Manubctarart' tag Daslart' Aaioclalioa of Ilia United Sta'ai and 



Vict /Vi*(d«iU-J. H. Brannan. Paiarboro. N. II. , u. W 
Itlbladdo. New Voce, N V ; Tboc M SttalUM. I'aciuB, o. 
Bafl rl t aH and T7wi»urrT-H. I». Ileroe. Chleaao. III. |i 



Co 



Taa Retail tad Whalanlc Marble Oaalart' Amclitlw cfNcv Eayfend iae t 

frral'Iriil-St'phcn M. wlln. Hertford, Cono. 
<(<y ftwMMfl Mail*, N K Sawcer. h n.-.-i Hew iiampi&ire. S. F. Fotb. 
I Venaoot. Oeo. (. I nderhtll. Itutlee..l. MuudiaiHiu. Jobn Kallar. Wejaiooth: 
l(. U Tore Proatdeaoe: < ooneeucut. C. I'. Burnh.ru. Hertford. Tba 
. Umm K. Si«nlon. St. Jobn. K. II 

I rrBaaurrr-Wllli.il. Ilenler. Htm Plaloa. Mau. 
Marble and Granrta Dailart' Allocation of OMe. 
1*7**1 fnt -Jane* Martha. ClreleTille, <t. 

I i« Prrtf-Cfiif-i-A. .1 Hiibcitc.m. Sldner. O : Jueevb Carabem, Clerelaad, o. ; c. M. 
larcha. UllUlioro. o., Rut-be Uorrell, N.w L«*lo«ton. D. 
ScrrefUrv .iwl rwMM«r-ilo«er M. Woudard. Colombo.. <'. 

Hub:* sad Granite Dealer.' Attoclatloa »f NebrMka. 
f'/taftlent -i baa. Nel-inart. Bruwimlle 

l irr Pruridrnfa-A. Ilaater, UnslMll II. J. Merer. (Iraii.l Maud 
innd Trntturer-\. II Brown. Had Cloud. 

Narbtaud Gr.cllc Minufictcrcrt' Aatatlatac of Br^aklya, N Y, 



^!HE heart building practice auggesU the use of piert with thin 
walls between rather than continou-ly heavy wall*. 

tlepoeitptl in the front vestibule of 
by an enthusiastic friend. 



Tj STONE 
J 1 Gen. Harrison's 



TT is said that perhaps three-t(uartere of New England is composed 
of metamorphic rock. Serpentine* occupy the least of the 
I of that i 



fa HE carving of tne tower building of New York in all 

extends beyond the faces of piers, walls and pilasters. In 
no instance is there any jtart of the supporting structure weakened 
by cutting. 

7|7HILE it is true that so large a proportion of New England 
is composed of good building stone, it is noticeable that it is 
only during a comparatively recent period that it has been ex- 



7aVE will club Stohe with the Granite Orftem' Journal, official or- 
W gan of the Granite Cutters' National Union, for $2 a year. 
Ever)- practical granite cutter will improve in his work by reading 
Stoke. Subscriptions sent to either office will be properly listed 
under this arrangement 



7a"^E have in hand the bi-ennial report of the state geologist ami 
curator of cabinet of the state of Vermont, Mr. Geo. W. 
Perry. He "peaks in general terms of the state of his work and 
the quality of the stone product* and mineral industries of Unit 
state. The slate business of twelve concerns represented a value 
of $797,446. The output of granite is valued at $461,900. 
Marble at $1,524,000. The total output of the above is valued 
at $2,783,366. It is said that this is ten times as great as the 
business in the same line ten years ago. Mention is made of the 
small business in copper, iron and aluminum. There are also 
-tuall deposits of soapstone in the state. 

Mar- (C,^^ competition for our prize designs for the best Tablet jirill 
^ remain open a few mouths longer. We are disappointed at 



the la<-k of interest thus far shown by draughtsmen in this con- 
test. We have received several designs, but not enough to make 
the competition valuable. A premium of $40 in cash, for first, 
and $10 for second prizes, besides the distinction which the selec- 
tion would confer, upon the winners of the chief prizes, should 
be sufficient to draw out a large number of designs from the beat 
draughtsmen in the country. We regret to say it has not done 
so, though we have heard of a dozen instances where persons have 
expressed an inclination to compete, hut were afraid they could 
not win, and therefore backed out. That's cowardly. Young 
men with such notions will never reach the top. Courage in brain- 
work, is just as essential to success as courage in battle. We hope 
by extending the time to receive a large number of i 
See, 
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(Written for StoM.l 

THE SERPENTINES AND VERDANTIQUE MARBLES. 

■r urnui r, huiu. 

HE rock serpentine consists essentially of nearly equal parte 
of silica and magnesia combined with from 12 to 14 per 
cent of water. As quarried the rock is never in a mate of abso- 
lute purity, but carries sometime* as high as 10 per t ent, of iron 
oxides, together with chrome oxide, calcite, dolomite, and sundry 
minerals of the amphibole, talc or mica group. The reason for 
this diversity in composition lies mainly in the fact that serpentine 
never occurs as an original deposit, but is always secondary, a 
product of alteration from other rocks, such as beds of dolomite, 
hornblende, pyroxene, or of basic eruptive rocks, such as the 
pcridatites. As these rocks in no case consist of pure magnesian 
silicate, but carry in addition lime, alumina, and iron oxides these 
constituents as a rule separate out during the process of change 
and recryatallize in veins, streaks and blotches as calcite, dolomite 
magnetite, etc., thus producing the common variations in color. 
The purer varieties are uniformly green or light yellowish, while 
the commercial forms, as is well known, are variously streaked and 
blotched and sometimes brownish, almost black or even of a 
blood red color, the various shades, according to Deleft*? being 
dependent upon the amount and state of oxidation of the included 
ferriginous substances. 

The name serpentine, by the wav, as applied to this class of 
rocks is from the Latin »erpentinu», a serpent, in allusion to the colors 
and their spotted and mottled arrangement. The name ophio'ilr, 
or ophite, as sometimes applied to the spotted green and white 
varieties, is from the Greek word opitnt also meaning serpent or 
serpentlike. The name terdanlvjue (verte antique or verde anti- 
quo) antique green, it should be stated, is not applied to the rock 
of any particular locality, but to any of the green serpentiuous 
marbles used by the ancient Romans and which were obtained 
originally from Italy, Greece or Egypt. 

No stone with which the quarry men and marble-workers have 
to deal is, as a rule, so full of defects as these serpentinous rocks. 
It is in most cases practically impossible to obtain slabs of more 
than a few feet in diameter which will not through flaws or dry 
seams fall apart if sawn at all thin, and it can in no case be used 
in blocks or pillars of any size where more than a very moderate 
degree of strength is required, since the prevalence of these seams 
so weakens it as to render it valueless. Every line or vein of 
different color with which the stone is traversed but marks an old 
flaw and is a line of weakness. 

A total disregard, due presumably to ignorance, regarding this 
trait of serpentiuous rocks has led to no end of quarry failures. 
No longer ago than the summer of 1887, the writer was at Deer 
Isle, on the Maine coast, and found there the abandoned quarry, 
sheds and costly machinery of a company, who without appar- 
ently sufficient knowledge of the character of the material, but 
judging it wholly by small selected samples, had invested their 
capital with the intention of putting the stone on the market not 
merely in the form of slabs for table tops, wainscoatings, etc. , but 
also for pillara.Volumns and pilasters. The characteristic trait, 
however, soon made itself apparent, and all too late it was dis- 
covered that a finely sawn and polished column would, on season- 
ing, so develop flaws as to fracture with trifling shocks even if it 
did not fall asunder by its own weight 

This almost universal characteristic of the stone is one investors 
will do well to liear in mind. Still another fact worthy of being 
remembered is that however high a lustre the stone may take, or 
however beautiful it may be in small pieces the color is not one 



that readily accords with its surroundings, and the demand for it 
for purely decorative work must always be more limited than that 
for other marbles whose colors arc more harmonious. Mortem, 
the stoDe is not well suited for polished work in exposed sitaarJuDi 
since the different substances composing the body of the ttonetnd 
filling the veins and imparting beauty by contrast, will on « 
posure weather unequally, some portions losing their polish aisl 
crumbling away while the whole stone shortly becomes unsightly 
This property of veined rocks was mentioned in my last paper «i 
the selection of building stone. In our trying climate the itos? 
in its polished state should never be used out of doors. I knot 
of no better illustration of poor judgment than such as I hare 
often observed in the case of verdanlique marbles for exterior 
paneling, tbe bases of monuments or even for tombstones. Tbt 
white and yellowish veins lose their lustre and crumble away. «r 
turn tlull yellow, the whole block becomes seamed and tbe ser- 
pentine itself takes on a greasy lustre making it as unsightly a* it 
once was lieautiful. For small ornaments, and in slabs of moder- 
ate size for interior decoration it is ca|table of good effects. T« 
much has been, and still is expected from it, and in this larplr 
lies the failure that has fallen to the lot of nearly every qtuurj 
that has been opened in America. 

We will now briefly notice the serpentines and verdantiqua 
found within the limit* of the United States and also the more 
important of those imported. 

The verdantique now most generally used in this country too 
which i« seen so frequently in soda fountains is from Pictra Ltva- 
za, near Genoa, Italy. The stone while in process of formatioa 
was shattered into millions of fragments and then slowly cemented 
by the infiltration of calcite, the result being as we all know, i 
bright green, sometimes reddish or brownish lustrous rock in- 
versed in every direction by wavy and angular lines of snowy 
white. Its value at Genoa is about two dollars a cubic foot. 
Another Italian verdantique found iu our markets is the Vcrd< di 
/Vato from the Appenines, a few miles from Florence. This if » 
deep green rock containing nodules of diallage and traversed lilt 
that of Genoa by white or yellow veins which are, however, ae- 
cording to Delesse, of steatite rather than'calcite. Tbe fragments! 
character of this rock is leas pronounced than that of Genoa atui 
it acquires a les* brilliant polish, but works more readily, twin; 
softer. It is stated by Hull to decay rapidly on exposure to the 
atmosphere. This authority states that the walls of the cathedral 
of Florence, of the campanile commenced by Giotto in 1334, 
and of the church of Saint Maria Novella were built of alternat- 
ing courses of the serpentine of Prats, white marble from Carrara 
and a reddish aandslone. The effect of this combination was one 
of the "most richly decorated exterior walls of any church ia ex- 
istence." 

Owing, however, to the decay of the serpen ti nous blocks u bii 
been found necessary to replace them in part by fresh material. 
A dark green, almost black, variety of serpentine from this same 
lt>ca)ity is stated by Delesse to be the celebrated Nero Antieo used 
Li ancient Rome.' Still other Italian verdantique*, though If* 
known in our markets are the verde or rosso di Levanto, and the 
verde di Pegli. 

One of the moat beautiful serpentiuous rocks known occurs it 
the Lizard Diatriet, Cornwall, England. The rock is pronounced by 
Bonney to be an altered peridotite and though fully sustaining the 
reputation of its class for being seamy is of sufficient value w 
have come into very general use in the English markets. A 
variety of colors prevail. The main mass is stated by Hull to br 
deep olive green, ami this is the color commonly seen in the turo«i 
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columns serving for supports to small statues and busts in the 
homes and art galleries of the United States. The national col- 
lections at Washington show several varieties of ihe stone, the 
most striking of which has a deep greenish or brownish base trav- 
ersed by an irregular network of blood red Hues. The stone is 
worked by J. Druit & Co., of Ruan Minor, Cornwall, and is 
much used for ornamental fonts, pulpits, small shafts, pilasters, 
as well as for vases and slabs for inlaid work. It is claimed that 
blocks from seven to eight feet in length aud two to three feet in 
diameter are obtainable. The stone is soft, admits of a high 
polish and is durable when protected from -the weather. It is 
strange that tbe stone is still practically unknown in the markets 
of the United States. 

The serpentine commonly known as Irish or Connemara green, 
is, according to G. H. Kinahan, brought from the west coast of 
the county of Oalway, Ireland, though similar beds are known in 
Donegal and Wuterford counties. Like all serpentines this varies 
in color in different localities, some being dark green uniformly 
clouded while others are leek green, the majority being mottled, 
sjMltcd and variously shaded or veined with white. Hull states 
that small tablets of this stone exposed in the outer walls of the 
museum of Trinity College, Dublin, became tarnished within the 
space of ten years, while columns of the same adorning the hall 
and protected from the weather still retain their polish. 

But the United Slates are by no means lacking in verdautique 
marbles of equal beauty with those described. I have gone so 
much into detail since at present these Italian, English and Irish 
stones practically control our market, such as it is. 

I have already spoken of the serpentine on Deer Isle, Maine. 
This however has little to recommend it, being too dark and dull 
in color to ever be in great demand. Beds of serpentine are par- 
ticularly abundant in Vermont, and many of them are capable 
of furnishing material of extraordinary beauty. Some of the 
prominent localities are New Fane, Windham, Chester, Ludlow, 
Cavendish, Proctorsville, Plymouth, Warren, Roxbury, North- 
field, Rochester, Lowell, Westfield and Troy. As long ago as 
1861 Prof. Adams reported on the Lowell stone as occurring in 
inexhaustible quantities, and being of insurpassable beauty. Con- 
cerning the Troy stone he said "Elegant varieties are numerous, 
among which are most conspicuous the very bright green nohle 
serpc-utine, which covers most of the numerous jointed faces with 
a coat of J to f> of an inch thick, and tbe spn'.ted varieties. 
Numerous seams may render it difficult to obtain large slabs, but 
smaller pieces suitable for a great variety of ornamental purposes 
may be obtained of great beauty and in any quantity." 

So far as I am aware the bed at Roxbury is the only one of 
these that has been systematically worked. Somewhere about 
thirty years ago the American Antique Marble Co. began opera- 
tions here but their works have long since* been discontinued for 
reasons uuknown to the author. A quantity of the stone was sent 
to Washington for decorating the interior of the Capitol but it 
was never utilized. It is possible that this may have been in part 
due to tbe ignorance of workmen and inability to finish to a 
smooth surface for polishing. Tbe vein materials being harder 
than the ground mass of serpentine stand out in relief and the 
ordinary methods of polishing are not always productive of the 
highest lustres, but give a greasy aspect. When properly finished 
it is. however, one of the most beautiful of all our serpentinous 
rocks. It consists of large masses or fragments of deep dark 
green serpentine bound together by a white cementing material so 
that a polished surface shows a deep green lustrous ground traversed 
by fine and coarse angular line* of white and greenish. The stone 



as shown by blocks in the National Museum at Washington is 
certainly as beautiful as any of the foreign varieties, and it is safe 
to say that were the quarry in Italy or France it would be active- 
ly worked and the product exported to the United States. 

A chemical investigation of the Roxbury stone, as given in the 
Vermont Geological Report, showed the green portion to consist 
of: silica, 42.6 per cent.; magnesia, 35.50 per cent.; oxides of 
iron and chromium, 8.30 per cent.; carbonate of lime, 0.60 per 
cent., and water, 13.00 per cent. An analysis of the white vein 
material yielded : carbonate of magnesia, 80 per cent; carbonate 
of lime, 15 per cent; carbonate of iron, 3.50 per cent, and silica, 
1.50 per cent The stone is, therefore, as designated by Dr. 
Hunt, a mixture of serpentine, talc, and a ferriferous carbonate 
of magnesia. I am thus particular in noting the composition of 
this vein matter, since in many of the foreign stones of this class 
the cement is calcite, or carbonate of lime. Now, under ordinary 
circumstances calcite is more readily soluble, and hence will 
weather more rapidly than carbonate of magnesia ; hence it fol- 
lows that if the tenacity be the same, the Vermont stone will be 
the most durable in exposed situations. 

Beds of serpentine rock also occur in Massachusetts, particular- 
ly at Lynnfield and Newburyport, in the eastern part of the state, 
and near the west end of the Huosac tunnel, in the western part 
The stone at the two'first named localities is dullgreeu or light yel- 
lowish mottled, and so far as theauihor hasohserved notof remarka- 
ble lieauty. A quarry was at one time worked at Lynnfield, hut, 
according to Prof. Shaler, the company was wrecked by bad man- 
agement, and nothing has now lteen done for many years. The 
Il oosac tunnel stone although very promising in small pieces, has 
never been utilized. A deposit somewhat resembling that of 
Lynnfield occurs near Milford, Connecticut, and somewhere about 
1811-15 was wrought with considerable activity, furnishing quite a 
quantity of verv rich marble. The experiment proved a failure, 
though, according to Prof. Shepard, not through any defect in 
the stone, but through tbe "then want of wealth and taste 
in the country to sustain the enterprise." Be this as it may. the 
same deplorable condition of affairs would seem to still exist, .since 
this deposit is even now unworked, though a systematic attempt to 
form a company and "boom" the property was made about 1850, 
only to meet with an equally dismal failure. The name, Verdan- 
tique, as applied to this stone is, however, a misnomer, since it is 
really a nerpentiuous limestoue,.and varies from blue-gray to yel- 
low, with only occasional masses of sufficient depth of green to be 
comparable with the true verdantique. 

A serpentinoue rock of the variety oplticaleilr or ophiUkr, occurs in 
large quantities near Port Henry and Moriah, Essex coun- 
ty, and near Thurman, in Wurreti county, New York State. This 
stone, which is an altered doloraitic and pyroxenic limestone, seems 
nearly free from tbe numerous dry scams and joints that prove so 
injurious to most of the serpentines, and can bo obtained in sound 
blocks of fair size. Several quarries have been opened in the 
Essex county, and at least one in the Warren county area, but for 
one reason and another all have been abandoned except one now 
operated near Moriah, by Mr. J. S. Reed. The stone consists of 
serpentine and calcite in about equal parts, with small admixtures 
of white mica, graphite, a mineral of the pyroxene group, and, in 
places, pyrite. The pyrite is of course liable to oxidation, aud 
hence its presence is deleterious, and it is said to be the prevalence 
of this mineral that led to the abandonment of the older quarries. 
Other reasons, however, doubtless contributed. Among these is 
the fact that at none of the openings, as seen by myself during the 
past summer, could blocks of large size and homogeneous texture 
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be obtained, every few feet showing large aud irregular nodule* of 
greenish and yellowish serpentine with imbedded scalesof graplite, 
which would prove nearly us objectionable aa the dark patches so 
abundant in mauy of our granite*. Mocks being quarried at the time 
of my visit ahowed, however, a very even granular texture of equal 
parte serpentine and mow-white calcite in grains from one eighth to 
one-fourth inch in diameter, forming an aggregate quite gran i lie in 
appearance at a slight distance. The stone polishes well, and is 
said to be durable. In the quarry bed, where the stone had been 
exposed tor ages, it was noticed that the calcite had weathered out 
on the surface, leaving the serpentine protruding in small, green- 
ish knobs. The stone has been quoted in some of the older quarry 
price lists at 86 a cubic foot for monumental stock. 

Last, but by no means least, is to be mentioned the verdantique 
of Harford county, Maryland. This is one of the most compact, 
homogeneous and uniformly green of any rock of its class with 
which the author isacquiinted. Asseen in the national collection 
it is deep lustrous green, very compact and free from flaws or the 
calcareous veins so common in rocks of its clasa. It acquires a 
beautiful polish, and being so free from foreign constituents, would 
doubtless be found to weather more evenly tbnn most verdantiques. 
Prof. Qenth, of the University of Pennsylvania, who visited the 
locality in 1875, speaks of it as a "variety of massive serpentine, 
somewhat resembling Williarasite, aud occurring in various shades 
of green from a pale leek green 'o deep blackish green, and more 
or less clouded from a small admixture of iron ore," rarely with thin 
veins of dolomite passing through the mass. He states further 
that it is translucent to transparent, exceedingly tough, and of a 
hardness considerably greater than that of marble. The analysis 
of a deep green variety gave the following results : 

Hilics 40.00 per cent. 

Aliliuiua - - 1 3* *" 

Chromic oiide ■•• O.20 *' 

Xireolons " 0.71 " 

Ferrous " :S.43 

Manga noos " O.lKt '• 

MsfrDesiii - — — 3f'.OU *' 

W ster .......-.•....---..>..•-.--.•>. ••■••I.. I 10 *' 

Nf ss^oet tc i run .......«• .••...•■•••>.•■•. •....•> ••••••••■..>■••>•> >•>•■•.. 

100.00 

Speeific gravity 2.668, which gives us a weight of 16R.75 pouuds 
a cubic foot. 

In the same report Prof, (tenth gives it as his opiniou that in 
the polished state the stone is practically junalterublc, since the 
polished surfaces do not admit of the absorption of atmospheric 
agencies, which cause decomposition. "How little effect the at- 
mosphere has upon the stone," he says, "is evident from the exam- 
ination of rocks on the outcrop, whi- h, although exposed for 
thousands of years, are not weathered to a greater depth than 
about or i of an inch, and are quite fresh and green below." 
This quarry lies in Harford county, about 32 miles northeast of 
Baltimore, and has been operated by the "Green Serpentine Mar- 
ble Co." It is claimed that blocks 9x4x4 feet have Wen quarried, 
and slabs cut and finished measuring 5 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet 
3 inches wide. 

The subject should not be dWmissed without reference to the 
coarse serpentinous rock of Chester county, Pennsylvania, now 
and for some years put quite generally used for rough building. 
The stone is dull, light green in color, soft when first quarried, 
porous, and though fading slightly and turning whitish in streaks 
on exposure, seems to be very durable. The rock fully sustains 
the established reputation for joints and dry seams, and is unob- 
tainable in blocks of I urge size. The quarrying of dimensions 
material is an absolute impossibility. I*he rock is loosened from 



the quarry bed by blasting, and then trimmed into blocks of small 
size for rubhle work and straight line masonry, in which form it is 
mostly used. It will not polish, and is never used for ornamental 
work. The buildings of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
Academy of Science, ami many other structures in Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore, Washington, and I believe in Chicago are 
of this material. When properly treated it produces a very pleas- 
ing effect, but the color is harsh and care must be exercised in com- 
bining it with other materials. The cheapness of the stone is 
greatly in its favor, and I am told that the Academy oi Science 
building, mentioned above, was constructed at a less cost than 
could have been a brick structure of the same dimensions. The 
stone occurs in inexhaustible quantities in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, and also at the Bae Hills, but a few miles north of Bal- 
timore, Md. 

HITTITE ARCHITECTURE AND STATUES. 

On some of the plains of Central Turkey mounds are found. 
The attention of American antiquarians was called to oneof these. 
Last winter a party of Germans commenced the work of excava- 
tion, anil 100 laborers in a few weeks' time laid bare a large num- 
ber of blocks forming, as had been supposed, the basement of a 
Hiltite palace. They were nearly all in *iht, resting upon rude 
foundations of masonry. A line of blocks extends along the 
entire front, then opens midway into an entrance hall, which soon 
widens into a court about forty feet square. A narrow hall con- 
nects this court with another large court further within, which has 
I teen uncovered several rods square. The halls and courts are 
lined by a single row of basalt blocks, each standing on end, and 
nearly every block contains on its inter surface a Hittite sculpture. 
At one place is a hunting scene continued along a doeen blocks. 
The men are armed with daggers, spears and the bow and arrow. 
Deer, rabbits and birds represent a variety of game. At the en- 
trance to the main court on cither side are the baa relief sculptures 
of an immense lion looking toward the outer door, and behind 
each lion stands a heavily-armed soldier. The superstructure, 
resting upon these Hittite bloi-ks, must have l>cen made of sun- 
dried brick ami perhaps in part of wood. The stones bear evi- 
dence that the buildings above them were burned. The pile of 
earth that forms the mound must be the debris of mud roofs and 
walls from Hittite palaces to the peasant hovels of modern times. 

No Hittite hieroglyphics, have yet Imx-u discovered, but the 
most remarkable "find" is the colossal statue of Sardanapalus, 
King of Nineveh, eighth century, B. ('., standing oa a pedestal 
in the smaller court of the palace. The workmanship is very fine. 
The face speaks like the finest Grecian statues. The statue has 
been thrown down and broken, but the fragments are all there and 
the whole figure can easily be restored. On this statue were 
several square yards of Assyrian inscriptions in cuneiform hiero- 
glyphics, from which the name was determined. But bow this 
statue of an Assyrian king came to be placed in a Hittite palace 
is not easily accounted for. It is presumed that when Sardana- 
palus made his expedition through Asia Minor he conquered this 
Hittite city and erected his own statue in the palace, eurefully 
preserving intact all the productions of the Hittite art Several 
shafts have been sunk in different parts of the mound, hut thus 
far no other important results have been reached. The Germans 
have also discovered in a Turkish cemetery, near Zeujirii, a human 
statue with nearly a square yard of inscription in what seenia to be 
Phoenician character. Hittite remains have been discovered at 
different point* in Central aud Southern Asia Minor, extending 
as far west as Smyrna aud east to the Euphrates. — U. S. Conrular 
Report 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



W't tr*xtld like to receive dxivxponflrnct uf a netrsy, or prurtind character frrim 
every nretion. IMrttctdnrty do ve trrtnt practirtd WJrkern in ihcdiffttenl atone hade* 
to vntlccxtnnd that thi* i* the ptaer irhe re they rooy erehnntje id>:iiA with ctteh other; 
uhete they can *eek infnrmtitum and nW il ; where they row net tteforc their fcllute 
workmen kink* a>ul tweel/im ickich they are willing thoutd rVenmc pultlie projierly, 

1st everylmdy make u*e of thix pcteilege to cumttttme with ettrh other. If you feet 
that you OffNjvrf *UT\ie for your paper " yd* «m at tenet elate /tie/x, v-Kiek trr will 
pttt in profirr form. There it no department of a trade journal to intcating to the 
oene/ut lemler tie vell-tutat jm>fes if corrrnporidrnee . Thie it tennething th*d ninno 
be b-Mijht; that it «Uho«t liW price, but everyone looktfor it and read* it. 

Thi National Association of Builders. 

Talk* Editor uf s>tnna. 

8ik : 1 wisli'tocall your attention to the effort we are making to secure a mill 
wider uml more compete artiliation of Builder, throughout (be country in 
our National As^niaiion of ISiiildcrs- 

We already have twenty four llMi of the lorgeat cities in the country in 
our organization, hut we desire thai every city, groat and email, should 
take part with us in the work we are doirg. 

To that end wc have addressed the* io closed circular to prominent 
Builders in cities not represented, and I would like very much to have you 
"lend a hand" liy giving some notice u( our undertaking in your journal, 
that the idea may be widely circtilnHd. 

If you can do ho I would be much gratified and obliged. 

Youri respectfully, Wm. II. Kay ward, Sec'y. 



T1IK I'lRII LAK MENTION ED. 

1 lake the liberty ot eddresattui you, tn common with certain oiber leadtni Builders of 
your city. In tb* Interest uf lb* National Ansoctatlon of Bulldars and ilie work It !■ do- 
la* on banair or all build«rs tbroanbowt Uia country 

I do to "lib Hi* sraaur Iresdoro IraaM 1 am ceriaia lbst bar* at lieart tb* In- 
ternals of tbe Builders i>r y ur my <inlU as much Mw 1nl«r*eteot tb* .NsllonsI uraant- 
ratloa; iad*ad. unlaw tba Inter**!* of local Builder* In all misa ars ntnunuta as oar 
aalmetlnc purpose, Iha work uf tn* National Asaoclallun woabl be valueless 

Tn com* at one* to in* point, we dnslr* tbst *l our next . onvaouon j wblch Lake* plaoe 
In l*bllad*lplit* on th* second Tuesday ol Eabmary next, and Uia (wo succeeding dayai 
mar* shoeld ba aonie sort uf reprvsMbn-ton from tb* Bolldera of yonr c4ty. 

Wewmld. or* nra*. prefer tbat Uia rwpreaentaUun should com* from a rcuralarly or- 
eanlred Kichans* or Association ol Balldar*. bat tboald there b* bo such society, or 
•boald 11 fall to appoint a reprssat talloo tben we arsantly raqaasl yoe and sach otter 
.y succtad in Intemtins . to appoint r*pr***niatif •• to cum* on to 
I lab* part In the oi««*ntlon 
liar arcaney for soa>a sort ol repre»*nlaUon from nil of tbe principal cities of tb* 
conntry res*, upen tbrae laadnnaeutal polnia. sit. : 

1st. Tbere are many Important seWetit* of vital con s«|U«acv to all BalMsr* of the 
tnlte.1 Htaus. raforms la wblcb can only be romprsbsti.l - sly 
aroaplns of tb«r Inlmsu in a National A.»oclaiM>o, tbioai 
coaildaratuin may be ubtata*4 and eunoeiled aclI'M fo.low la all parts of tbe country at 



wlde.spNind .oa 



M A bntlonsl 
tbon>oah 
or small 



repm«nta.lcn from all paru uf tbe 





attendant apon tbe 



Tlie.e tbrae points w* Iblnk mutt bs easily recoenjsrd by sll oontracllne Bnllders. and 
w* tlnraraty bopa that nut tmly will tbtlr potcniy appcnl wiUi aufltcient streortb to you 
and otbvrs In your city to sscara tn* rsprsaenuu.ui wa da.Us. but ibat ths natural 
iwsu t will ba manl rented In tbacntablli 
In lonr locality— tbr n(h wh 
Its vmws a .0 c«t 

noma of tbe Important matters wblch bava »o far been taken up. and tn < 
nalae of that bariaimy aud anllornlty ol nation, to vital to Uia Internal* of all llalldacs, 
baa been ct>«nplately demonstrated, are an follows 

'Tbe t'nlform Contract"— ad >pted by Jirtni eoninltKe ol our National Association, 
and tbe two NaUonal Associations or Architects, and bow In procaas of Introduction 
uimaiabont the connwy. 

rmolsted on new lines < nd Urn Brst step* taken tor 
am year to ysar andsr tbodlreollon of special com- 
mit ess. 

*'Tba t.lnn Us ' — now under cor.tldsrallon 

"Hales and Conditions for Katlmatlnc Work"— partially framed and In process of 
adoption bv local b-jdlc* 

• Permanent Arbitration wlUi Kmployaea '-pirtlally 
^asation tor dlacnsalor at the t 

"Lalformllyof Ms 

"f'alforni blae of Brick*'— andsr oinsldarattun. 
Also to be brouabt up at the comma convention; 
' Insurance Against Aocldenta to lbs l'ablte." 



bllsbmrm of a netMrlmant for «1»f. 
ir upon Contracts " 
"The Establishment crTrads nchool* " 
"PriMIt ghsrlna." *c , Ac 

At tb* band of this letter yoa will sea a Hat of the 
May w* hope that yt-urs will be sridsd to tbe Hst ? 
I-"' as* bear from y-,a personally, and pray 
Vour* laltbfully, 



Wa tl HtTwasn, sseretary. 



A Peculiar Product from Nebraska. 
To tbe Editor of ftvne. 

Kir: I send yon by to-day's express a sample of native stone from 
NuckolU county, Xibntska. The quarry is on the northwest bank of 
Klk creek, 11 miles northeast of Nfleon, the cn:inty seat of Nuckrlls 
county, Neb. The st un- i» very easy to <|H»ri v as there i» not much dirt 
to atrip, and can be worked with little coal, as it can be sawed with a tooth- 
saw nnd planed with a jack-plsne, and can be easily sh-pped, as Nrlson ha* 
two railroads, the Burlington A Missouri, the Chicitgo, Kansa* ot Nebraska. 
The slonc Imi been mostly owl in the near neighborhood for cellar walls. 
I only know of one example of it being cut for liiiiiuiinga Ibat Is the Nuck- 
olls county jail, it is bu It of rol brick and I rim mid with Klk Creek alone, 
and makes a nice contra»t. I think it will be quarried and shipped in tin- 
near future if the stone prove* to be sound, a* it is nicely located, besides 
there are lots of it, some 1*2 It dge^, which range in thickness from one 
foot to four and a half feeL The gentleman who owns tbe quarry, Mr. 
Springer (iallie, is a farmer, and in not much interested in qaarrying, but 
he told me he would lcsise it and give a good qiiarryinnn a good layout- 
I took il uroo myself to send you the sample ami description, anil would 
like to hear your opinion of it in the columns of Stoke There ate *oy 
eral quarries in Nuckolls county, and I will «cnd more samples and de- 
scriptions some other time. llen|srclfully, M. I>. Lennox. 



This specimen is a curious one to us. We are not now prepared to my 
positively what it is. At firs I glance we should say it was a limestone, and 
yet there are feature, about it not common to stone of that charactt r. We 
■hall lake another look at it. 



Artif Clal Stone. 



To tbe Editor of Stone. 

Sir: l'eircc's nrtilicial stone for building and other purposes. A reader 
of "Stone" desire* to know of its merit* as a building material. 

ltespectfully, H. 8. P. 

We don't know anything about it. We don't believe there is any real 
merit in aftiticiul stone for permanent building purposes. 



The Granite Cotters' Uniou, New York city, will try to secure 
action from the nest legislature in favor of tbe abolition of the 
contract system upon all public work* in the city anil state. 
They desire that labor shall be employed directly by the slate 
authorities, without the intervention of contractors. 

The new Wellington statue in Hyde Park. London, unveiled re- 
cently by the Prince of Wales is said to be the finest thing of the 
kind in England. Il is an effective piece of work, approached by 
granite steps, on a square, upaciour*. platform of granit* and mar- 
ble mosaic. Boehm was the sculptor. 

The Pilgrim Monument at Plymouth, Mass , has at last been 
completed, and dedication exercises will be held next August. 
The monument is a statue of Faith, W5 feet high. Its cost, in- 
cluding the canopy over Plymouth Ilock, is close to $200,000. 
The project was originated in 1853. 

There is a natural column of sandstone in Daviess county, Ind 
forty-six feet in height. It is callcJ Jug flock. 

There is tiMtally a good deal of back talk when women get 
together to discuss the bustle. — Boiifon Gnirier. 

A new marble quarry is to be developed at Clarendon Springe*. 
Vt. 
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ANCIENT MEMORIAL SCULPTURE-III. 
\ TS)E present in this number additional examples of garcophagii 
W ami -style.- of ornamentation from the antique. A glance 
•how* in a striking manner the advancement of art from purely 
archaic or conventional forms to the embodiment of emotions that 
at once admit fidelity to form and translate the mental conceptions 
of the artist. For instance, the cover represented in Fig. 1. The 
Hues in the ornamentation are all graceful, and the chimera or 
sphynx are symmetrical, and drawn with truthful fidelity to form, 



u» such forms were conceived 
by a purely conventional^ art, 
but the features are as totally 
lacking in expression as the 
stone out of which they were 
cut — and as to form they have 
no relation to any living thing. 
In strong contrast is the con- 
ception represented in Fig. 2, 
a fac simile from a sarcopha- 
gus exhumed from an Etruscan 
tomb at Cluaium. Graceful 
outlines of glowing life are 
shown in every Hue and in 
every fold of drapery. The 
feature* display all the phases 
of emotion natural to a death- 
bed scene, without any of that 
inartistic realism that would 

have been apparent had a real couch surrounded by a sorrowing 
family been substituted. All the spirit has been retained in the 
facial expression and the pose of figure, and the whole depicts not 
only a series of personal emotions, but a whole theology. A vol- 
ume could not plainer have conveyed the Etruscan conception of 
the Hereafter. 

To the right is a figure as of the angel of death, hearing the 
inevitable summons. The dying matron, evidently the mother of 
the family variously grouped to the left, expresses mingled resig- 
nation ami regret, 
yet plainly grief 
stricken, en- 
deavors to detain 
her. To the left 
is the son and 
daughter, and 
pro Ui hlv the 
wife of the son, 
while to the ex- 
treme left are 
mythical figures 
fron' the unseen 
world. The con- 
ception, howev- 
er, is so obvious 
in all the figures 

as to scarcely require explanation to the most unlearned, because 
the artist depicted emotions common to human nature in all ages. 
Besides, in this case there is such a curious coincidence with our 
present-day conceptions in theology, that but little change would 
lie necessary to make it perfectly appropriate for a modern tomh. 

Fig. 3 is of a sarcophagus discovered at Oolgoi, Cyprus. Its 
outline is firm, solid and graceful. Its decorations, while being 
spirited and dignified, are of lower artistic type than in the pre- 



I they depict certain specific heroic acts of life, and 
do not convey the inner character by reflecting emotions that are 
the mainspring of all action. It will strike the modern asacurimi- 
antique, and may instruct him in the art of mechanical disposi- 
tion of figure and pose, but it will not inspire emotion* of sym- 
pathy or admiration, because none are expressed. A* a type ol 
ancient art it shows distinctive features of Assyrian origin, with 
its Assyrian conventionalities mellowed by the greater realism and 
freedom of an Ionian art, not yet outgrown its archaic stiffness. 
It is probable that the cover, Fig. 1, which is also of Cyprian 



Fio. 1. 




The husband, with dignified figure and feature 

Fio. 



origin, is equally composite, 
that island being a hy-way be 
tweeu Egypt and Asia Minor, 
and borrowing from all. But 
we are not so much concerned 
with these specimens in their 
historical relation as their in- 
trinsic merit as instructors uf 
constructive art. 

Comparisons of the Etrus- 
can specimen with Fig. 3 illus- 
trates an important principle, 
and that is that sculpture is 
not a pictorial art in the sense 
that painting U. The profuse- 
neas of detail that may be nec- 
essary in a picture is impracti- 
cable in a plastic form— in 
which conceptions will ap- 
proach perfection as they approach simplicity, execution beinp 
equally good. 

Applying theee illustrations to our modern popular necrological 
art, they disclose in the latter a great barrenness in ideality and 
expression in our decoration. Although the types have changed, 
they are as expressionless as the Assyrian or Egyptian models. 
This is not true in every case, nor indeed was it always true of theft- 
ancient types, but it is true as a whole. We are prone to stiff 
and conventional forms. Where we are graceful and artistic, it is 
where we have copied a borrowed model. Where we are ungrace- 



2. 




ful it is because, 
unfortunately, 
we have bor- 
rowed the most 
expressionless of 
English mediev- 
alism, that ■ 
no thoroughly 
impressed upoD 
the public taste 
as to vitiate all 
artistic effort by 
confining it to 
the atelier of the 
art devotee, 
leaving the 

stone-cutter, who should l>e an artist— and would be— to grapple 
with the cold bread-and-butter demand of a dollar-worshiping, 
unappreciative public. But all this will change, and is changing. 

Tbls la a Journal for producers, worker* und users of 
stone, marble and granite, and no one has yet had tbe 
hardihood to say it Isn't a creditable one. Now la the 
time to subscribe. 
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THE SUB-ATLANTIC CONTINENT. 
HILE little iini.nl is known about the previous history of 
ihis wonderful globe, enough is understood to make it cer- 
tain that the land and ocean have changed places perhaps many 
time*. There now exists under the Atlantic ocean the outlines 
of what must have been a great continent. It has upon it 
mountains, some of which appear at the surface as islands. The 
outlines of this submerged continent have been fairly veil lo- 
cated by means of deep sea soundings, which have been car- 
ried on principally by the United States and England, but it 
is no doubt true that this elevation of a considerable part of 
the bottom of the Atlantic ocean is the remains of a fur-away 
continent. It is more than probable that since the beginning 
of time many continents have been washed away to form new 
ones, and that our present land surface is the result of many 
successive wearing* away and buildings up of the same material. 
It ia supposed by many that the present continent* are the di- 
rect result of the tearing down of the material oi the sub-Atlan- 
tic continent— that it gave up its life for the present land surface. 

The most ingenious theory built upon the discovery of this 
elevation of the Atlantic bottom is bv Ignatius Donnelly, who 
in his book "Atlantis" maintains that m a point on this old, 



shown with full brilliance and intensity, vegetation could not have 
attained so prolific a development — its leaves and succulent stems 
would have prematurely withered and decomposed, and the juices 
of the forest been evaporated. But the earth was in fact an im- 
mense hot-house, surrounded by a tone of carbonic acid, which 
the feeble rays of the sun in some measure rendered luminous, 
but which it was necessary to completely dispel before the atmos- 
phere could be made transparent. This was finally accomplished 
mainly by the prolific vegetation itself, which in absorbing the 
carbonic acid, and transferring it in fixed carbon to the bottom of 
the coal lakes, removed the principal obstruction." 

PRESERVING PENCIL DRAWINGS. 
Pencil drawings may be rendered ineffaceable by a very simple 
process. Slightly warm a sheet of ordinary drawing paper, then 
place it carefully on the surface of a solution of white resin in 
alcohol, leaving it there long enough to become thoroughly 
moistened. Afterwards dry in a current of warm air. Paper 
prepared in this way has a very smooth surface. In order to fix 
the drawing, the paper is simply to be warmed for a few moments. 
This process may prove useful for the preservation of plans or designs 
when want of time or any other cause will not allow of draughts- 





worn-out continent there once existed the beginning of the present 
races, who spread from this common center over the present 
world. He maintains that the flood known to us through bible 
records, and to every other nation through legends in one form or 
another, is the record of the time when this continent sunk under 
. the waters. While there is no just ground for this supposition, 
and no way in which it can be in the least substantiated, the 
book is ai least worthy of a reading, in that it contains food 
for thought and many presentations of geological facts which 
are interesting. 

It was long after the earth was created and became a living 
body, with animal and vegetable life upon it, that the full force 
of the sun's rays fell upon it. The air was so charged with 
gases that it could have been only a dim light which penetrated 
them. The following is from the writing of Prof. Eli Bowen, and 
is a good description of the state of the atmosphere at the time 
mentioned : 

"During the carboniferous era, although the light of the sun 
may have prevailed to some extent on the surface of the earth, 
and had regularly and gradually increased during this period in 
force over the previous periods, yet it had not thoroughly pene- 
trated or dispelled the MM of vapor which then hung over it. 
Ita light must have been subdued, mellow, and bronze-like. Had it 



men reproducing them in ink. A simpler plan than this is to brush 
over the back of the paper containing the pencil sketch with a 
weak solution of shellac in alcohol. Chalk and pencil drawings 
may be fixed (though not so thoroughly as by the above methods) 
by washing them with skimmed milk, or with water holding in 
solution a little isinglass or gum. When the first is used great 
care must bo taken to deprive it of the whole of the cream, as the 
latter substance would cause the drawing to look streaky. An 
easy way of applying these fluids is to pour them into a shallow 
vessel, and to lay the drawings flat upon the surface of the liquid ; 
after which it should be gently removed and placed on white 
blotting paper in an inclined position to drain and dry. — The, 

Ammmhon. 

The work of laying the iron on the Barre (Vt.) Railroad from 
the village to the quarries is nearing completion, under the man- 
agement of President Sortwell of the Wells Kiver Itoad. The 
road is building from the village to connect with the Well* River 
road, four miles distant, thus giving another outlet for granite 
direct from the quarries. 

We tre not stock brokers or rate cutters. We are jour- 
nalists with modern Ideas, and patrotia of the trades we 
represent. For our commercial standing ask anybody 
who ought to know. 
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GREEK MOLDINGS. 
Jfj> HE molding which wo ordinarily aee used by builders and 
moat of the architects, those most iu common use, the mold- 
ings which we can buy at the planing mill in wood, those which 
arc used by the stone-cutter in his regular stock work, are Roman. 
The moldings of the monument* of stock design are for the most 
part Roman in outline. Many of the so-called Gothic designs in 
monuments are finished with Roman details. Theae Gothic de- 
sign* are so named because of their peculiar form, possibly of 
pointed arch or something of that kind, though rarely for good 
reason. It is sufficicut to say that the moldings in moot common 
use arc of Roman origin, that they are taken from the Roman 
orders,— the Roman Doric, or composite, or the Roman inter- 
pretation of the Corinthian. Most of such moldings can be formal 
by rule. The circles can be struck by compasses ; the fillets, etc., 
can be made with the square and triangle. Of the Greek mold- 
ings this is rarely true. The curves are of complicated forms. 
The fillets show at various angles, seldom exactly horizontal or 
vertical as to exposed surfaces. Roman moldings are made me- 
chanically or by formula. Greek moldings are made thoughtfully, 
intelligently ; made as suited to the particular place in which they 
are used. They are more thoroughly artistic in that they are 
made with a true regard for their appearance, and with a disregard 
for fixed formula. The crown mold of a Roman cornice is almost 
invariably an O G mold made in the same way. The form of the 
Greek cornice molding varies. It depends upon the light iu which 
it is to be viewed, the distance from the ground -not only as to 
size but as to form — the character of the ornaments to be used, 
and altogether is most artistically conceived. 

While the outlines of Greek architecture are simpler than those 
of any other known to us it is true that the details are more elab- 
orate, more delicately conceived, more thoughtfully designed and 
executed than those of any other style of architecture known. In 
this connection we give the forms of various Greek moldings se- 
lected trom the structures named. To blindly copy a Greek mold- 
ing is a most absurd thing ; to copy a Roman molding absolutely 
is a usual and common thing. The thing to copy in Greek aichi- 
tecture is the spirit with which it was imbued, the spirit of intel- 
ligence. The moldings were conceived with the idea of carrying 
out certain forms or emphasizing certain parts. Take, for instance, 
cut No. 1 ; there is the delicate formation at the top, in the Strong 
light ; the light fillet which cast* a shadow on the plain surface be- 
low. All of this is clearly enough emphasized in two ways. First, 
the plain surface calls attention to the interruption, however 
slight, at the top. This simple molding, small us it is, will be 
clearly enough shown because it stands in the light and is contrasted 
with the plain surface below ; then underneath the moldings that 
are in shadow and shade, while they are clear in outline, are em- 
phasized by clearly cut recesses. In one place quite a little cove 
is shown. Notwithstanding the fact that this U small, and that it 
is in shadow, it will show a clear anil distinct line when viewed 
from below. Thus it is that all of the moldings and items of 
Greek detail, while they are so fine and delicately conceived, show 
clearly and emphatically their exact form and detail. 

In the formation of these moldings the artist or architect affects 
his purpose in very simple ways. If he wants a strong line, or 
wishes to emphasize a particular part, he does not do it as U so 
commonly the east! with the Roman work, by cularging the 
parts and calling attention to them in that way. He brings 
attention to the detail by strong contrasts of light and -hade. 
A deep recess, however small, gives one kind of a line. A soft 
curve below it emphasises it. A change in the direction of the 



surface brings about another contrast. A flat surface below 
without ornament of any kind calls attention to its surroundings. 

Altogether the success of Greek architecture is owing to the in- 
telligence of its conception. It is the architecture of intelligence, 
refinement and simplicity ; it is the architecture to which all true 
artists lean roost kindly. If we examine the moldingson the mon- 
uments and gravestones of one kind or another, it is clearly t» be 
seen that not one monument in five hundred is designed by a per- 
son who is educated in the theory or practice of design. Moldings 
are made to fill iu, and without regard to their best uses. For the 
most part they are distorted forms of the old Roman moldings. 

In this connection we give a number of examples of what may 
be done in the line of moldings on buildings and monumental 
work. It is not uncoiumou to see moldings used on monuments 
which are large and heavy enough for tall buildings and massive 
structures. They are made to occupy a certain space without the 
knowledge of the means of doing it in a simple and proper man- 
ner. As we have said before, it is not so much the size of a 
molding as it is the way in which it is formed in regard to the 
effect of light and shade. This point can be clearly seen by 
reference to the examples here given. 



A CARD. 

Tothe Trade: 

Gentlemen : This yard will be permanently closed Dec. 31, 
1888. The Vermont firms whom we represent have decided on 
this course, owing to the fact that they have other branches close- 
ly located to this city from which dealers cau be readily supplied 
with stock. The territory heretofore canvassed by this branch 
will be divided as follows: Michigan ami the Canadian towns 
along the river will go to the Detroit Marble Co. Indiana 
and Onio to the Cleveland Marble Co., and the few 
towns in Eastern Illinois to the Chicago Marble Co. A large stock 
is now being prepared to ship to Detroit, and dealers will find in 
all these yards a good assortment of rough and finished marble, 
and they intend to be in position to fill all orders promptly. In 
closing here, we desire to thank the dealers for their liberal j>a 
tronage during the past thirteen years, and trust they will contin- 
ue their trade with the Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago yards, 
where we can guarantee you will receive kind and courteous treat- 
ment. 

After January 1, the books of the Toledo Marble Co., and also 
those of the Toledo Brunch of the Producers' Marble Co., will be 
at Chicago, and all settlements will be made from that point 
Please bear this in mind, and address all communications to the 
Chicago Marble Co., Chicago, III. The yard there will be under 
the management of H. D. Pierce, who will be pleased toaeeany 
of you when in that city. 

Yours respectfully, Toi.r.rio Marble Co., 

Toledo, O., Iter. 10. r-ovy H. l>. Pierce, Manager. 



The Maine Granite and Improvement Company are busy look- 
ing after work for the coming Summer, and are already making 
bids on some pretty heavy jobs. Among others and the last wa* 
that ou the poetoffice and custom-hausc at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
their bid being about $235,000 ; and though they were not the 
lowest bidders they were lower than eight others. They made 
four separate bids on materials to be used in construction, namely, 
granite, sandstone, limestone and marble, having contracts for 
material with owners of such quarries. They are now preparing 
estimates on the new Government building to be erected at Wil- 
mington, N. C— WatervWr Timr*. 
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DES1QN FOR INDIANA STATE SOLDIERS' AND SAILORS' MONUMENT 

By Sea England Monumtnl ( Jj., .Vnr York City. 
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ROCK HISTORY-IV. 
T INHERE VER a geological fact is observed there arises any 
W number of suppositions to account for it, and the facilitj 
with which phenomena are distorted and pieced together to make 
a pet theory appear plausible is astonishing. Here is a man who 
believes that coal was formed in the same manner that peat is now, 
that an immense peat swamp was formed which in time became a 
coal field. Still another holds that coal comes from a buried raft 
of wood which was located at the mouth of some river, another 
contends that the resinous woods of the carboniferous period *vere 
exposed to a pressure which squeezed out their juices, and it is 
this which has coated them and preserved them as coal, and to all 




of these different theories are brought facts which attempt to 
prove them, while if a broad view were taken of the situation it 
would be found that each theory contained some truth ami that 
it takes the combined truth of all of them to account for the for- 
mation of coal. If good bard sense, and a disregard for one's 
own particular pet theory were exercised, it would undoubtedly 
help geological science more than any other thing. 

While it is the flora of the coal measures which present the 
most of interest to us, the fauna is still to be considered. Had 
the vegetation of this period not been formed into coal it would 
have presented no more interest to us than that of any other per- 
iod. In the carboniferous age the animal life is still mounting 
in the scale of progression. It is here that we find the first insects. 
Cut No. 1, is a represenlatiou of a centipede of that time, No. 2, 
of a dragon fly while No. 3, shows an insect which is allied to our 
spiders and scorpions. Insects of this kind were the only and 
first representative of land life then in existence. Hitherto it 
had been exclusively marine. Of life at this time Hugh Miller 
says : 

"The wide continent before us is devoid of animal life, save 
that in its pools and rivers abound in fish and mollusca, 'and that 
millions and tens of millions of the infusory tribes swarm in the 
Iwgs and marshes. Here and there, too, an insect of strange form 
flutters among the leaves. It is more than probable that no creature 




furnished with lungs of more perfect construction could have 
breathed the atmosphere of this early period and lived." 

Of our old friends we find that the brachiopods are about dying 
out and disappear altogether with the carboniferous age. Land 
shells anil fresh water shells are beginning to be found in abund- 
ance. The corals are still here, althoii:h different iu species. 
Trilobites are about to pass out, and fishes while they have passed 
the Devonian, the time when they ruled the seas, arc still plenty 
aud large in size. But it is in the carboniferous that the first un- 
doubted trace of reptiles is found. 



The class of reptiles may be divided into two sub-classes, true 
reptiles and amphibians. The amphibians have characteristic* 
which ally them to both reptiles and fishes. Only this interme- 
diate class is known certainly to have existed in the carboniferous 
age. The class of reptiles while it is first known is the carbonif- 
erous did not attain its best estate until later. The cut of foot 
tracks given in cut No. 4, is from this period, and wan found in 
Pennsylvania. The stone which contains them is a sandstone and 
shows the cracks which formed while the softer material was dry- 
ing before it became stone. Some of the footprints found in this 
region show the animal to have thick, fleshy feet about four inches 
long and making a stride of about thirteen inches. 

At the close of the carboniferous period there had been exten- 
sive additions to the land surface of the North American continent 
There were added the extensive coal fields of Pennsylvania which 
extend south through Tennessee. Connected with this 6eld by 
sub-carboniferous rock is the central coal field which extendi 
through Western Indiana and Central Illinois and western field 
of Missouri and the states south. The carboniferous baa outcrops 
in Michigan and Nova Scotia and smaller ones in other localities. 
There is in the United States much coal which does not belong to 
the carboniferous period but which was formed later. 

It was at the eud of the carboniferous period that our first sys- 




tem of mountains appeared. Previous to this time what then ex- 
isted as land was one vast plain with only an occasional elevation. 
In other parts of the world huge volcanoes were in constant activ- 
ity. This was particularly the case in South America, Africa and 
Asia. But in North America there had been so little of volcanic 
action as to make it unworthy of mention. But, as said, toward 
the end of the carboniferous period the Appalachian Mountain 
appeared. The readjustment of the cooling, contracting crust of 
the earth over the molten interior instead of appearing in other 
ways came in a great folding of the crust, in the uplifting first of 
the main system of the Appalachian Mountains and afterward ia 
the formation of the secondary ranges. It is probable that the 
uplifting of these mountains was gradual, that it was an upliAiog 
or expansive movement instead of being a great sudden, terrible 
grinding together of broken edges. The strata in these mountain* 
are to little disturbed wheu compared with those of other moun- 
tain systems that it goes to confirm *.his supposition. The uplifting 
of great mountain chains made a material change in the tempera- 
ture of the continent. Before this, the climate was uniformly 
warm. This is proved by finding fossils of vegetation in the ex- 
treme North. The mountains changed the currents of air and 
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helped among other things to produce the marked change of cli- 
mate which then occurred, there being a cooler atmosphere at the 
pole* and the warm one at the equator. The Rocky Mountains 
wero formed much later than the Alleghanies. At the time in 
question the apace occupied by the extreme wcatern part of the 
continent was still ocean with only a few of what are now Rocky 
Mountain peoka appearing oa islands. 



HOW TO MODEL IN CLAY. 

tnxmvn iirawii jb»»iho«. 

HE practical value to the mechanic of aome acquaintance 
with the art of modeling in clay is not generally understood. 
To know exactly how a piece of work will look when finished 
ia frequently of material advantage in executing it, but it often 
happeaa that one can scarcely get an adequate idea from au or- 
dinary working drawing, and hence the mechanic will be com- 
pelled to make a rough wood or metal model. The same reault 
may be arrived at, by forming the model in clay, and at a very 
great saving of time and material. 

Modeling in clay may lie uaed for a number of purpoeea : 
8tove-founders, plasterer*, picture-frame makers, gas-fixture 
makers, preened tine workers, and silverware makers, are among 
those who use it to a greater or lesa extent. But there are other 
trades in which it can be used to great advantage, aa for example, 
by cabinet-mnkere and carvers, machinists, wood and metal pattern- 
makers. In abort, wherever the form of the required piece cau- 
not properly be appreciated from drawings, clay models of it will 
greatly assist in arriving at an exact form. Clay ia cheap and 
may be used over and over again. 

The clay employed for the purpose of modeling can be obtained 
from a pottery, and should be selected as free as possible from 
atones and other imperfections. In getting the clay ready for uae 
it should first be chopped (an old hatchet or piece of band iron 
anawera the purpose) and aufficient water added to it to render it 
soft enough to hold well together, but not enough to make it 
sticky. Care should be taken that it is uniform in consistency 
throughout, and if there be aome quantity of it required for the 
work on hand it should be formed into the shape of bricks to 
facilitate handling. When the clay ia not uaed for some time it 
should be covered with some old bags or burlaps, and water be 
occasionally sprinkled upon it from a watering can, which will 
keep it in condition. 

If it ahould get dry it may be taken to a pottery and passed 
through the grinder. In cases where it ia intended to model the 
clay for very small or fine work — auch aa picture frames, etc. — 
and it ia wished to take a cast from it, it would be necessary to 
entirely free the clay from grit, the least of which mans the finish 
of the cast. To do this the clay should first be dried and then be 
well pounded in a mortar, and ahould then be run through a sieve, 
and sufficient water added to give it the proper consistency. 

Having the clay ready, the next proceeding will be to form a 
frame upon which to model the clay. The shape of this frame 
will of course depend on the style of the design. If it ahould 
consist of a ahallow design, such as a pressed frieze, a frame will 
he unnecessary, and the clay may be modeled directly upon a 
plain board or a atone slab. Where a frame work ia employed it 
should approximate the general outline of the required figure, 
and be sufficiently strong to hold the weight without fear of slip- 
ping upon the body of the frame. 8mall pieces of wood should 
be tied to it by means of wire or sharp pointed pieces of zinc 
■tuck in the wood to assist in holding the clay in its proper position. 
The frame being prepared, the clay is now pressed around the 



frame and formed up to the shape of the required figure. The 
best tool* to use arc the hands. But assistance may be had in 
paring off the clay from a piece of wire turned into the abajie of 
a triangle with the end turned out to forma handle, one side being 
ground down to an edge. 

Aftera figure has been formed somewhat similar to that required, 
the operator should proceed to take off a little here, and put on a 
little there, as may be required, frequently taking measurements 
by menus of compass and callipers, so that the exaet shape may be 
obtained. A regular aet of modeling tools may be bought forthe 
more delicate operations. Those tools are made iuto a number of 
shapes and sizes and the number of them required will depend 
largely on the character of the work on hand. No portion should 
be finished off, until the whole ia of the shape desired. The suc- 
cess of the whole operation will depend largely upon the manner 
in which the workman builde up the model from the drawings. 

In cases where the model ia a large one, and requires several 
daya for its completion, the clay ia likely to get dry and crack, to 
prevent which it will be desirable to cover it with wet cloths until 
it ia again being worked upon. By keeping auch cloths on when- 
ever the figure is not l»eiug worked upon it may be kept for an 
almost indefinite |>eriod. The beginner will find it to his advant- 
age to practice freehand drawing in order to obtain judgment in 
measuring forms and distances by the eye. Practicing right and 
left hand curves ia also recommended as it will be useful in obtain- 
ing the two sides of a figure equal to oue another. — Mechanical 
Newt. 



We have many hundreds of subscribers. We want 
many thousand* to put STONE where the trade would 
like to see It. 

HUNTING FOR "ROCKING STONES." 

Professor Henry Beala, a fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, ia in New Haven, completing the work of making a study of 
the erratic bowlders which are so common in New England and 
on the north aide of Long Island. His search for "rocking atones" 
has been made in conjunction with geologists on the continent, 
who are seeking to establish beyond controversy the theory that 
these great rocka and curiously balanced atones, which in many in- 
stances areas large aa a small bouse, were carried on floating ice- 
berg* during that mysterious era known as the glacial period. 
The Professor aaya he ia more than ever convinced of the truth of 
this theory. Of the rocking stones he hag discovered but one new 
example at Noank, Conu., on the farm of Caleb Haley, a New 
York fish-dealer. Only one other stone is known ot in New 
England, that at Lanesboro. 

A photograph has been taken cf Mohegan Rock in Montville, 
Conn. It ia 45 feet high and 70 feet long, and is calculated by 
scientists to weigh 10,000 tons. Professor Beala aaya the next 
largest rock of the glacial deposits in New England ia that in Not- 
tingham, 62 feet long and 50 feet high, and weighs 6,000 ton*. 
He aaya that the bowlders strewn along Long Island are all much 
smaller than those found in New England. 

The Plymouth rock on which the Pilgrims are said to have first 
stepped ashore, he calls an erratic bowlder of syenite, supposed to 
have been moved by the ice from the Roxhury ledges near Boston. 

Hk*mI*±^ till I 

A deposit of stone which is said to resemble marble has been dis- 
covered on a farm at Bolton, Lake George, N. Y. The atone was 
found by a man in search of soaprtone. A number of men are 
at work in the new quarry. 
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STONE AND MARBLE OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 

HE**magm»ian limestone, or dolomite, as it is sometimes called, 
has obtained a cot very enviable notoriety from its having been 
selected for the Houses of Parliament at Westminster. The name 
dolomite belongs properly to a mineral of a peculiar granular and 
crystalline structure known as bitter-spar, which consists of 54 
parts of carbonate of lime and 46 parts of carbonate of magnesia, 
the name being derived from tliat of a French geologist who dis- 
covered it iu the Alps. The mugueaiau limestones are very vari- 
able in their character, both as regards their chemical com]H>aition 
and'phyaical structure. The stone used for building purposes is chiefly 
obtained in this country, from the counties of Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire, \u the district which lies between Mansfield and Cheater- 
field, stretching in a northern direction as far as Tadcaster. The 
quarries io the neigh borho >d of Tadcaster were known to the 
Romans, who employed this description of stone in the multangular 
tower, the ruins of which, in the Museum gardens at York, are 
still an object of interest. York Cathedral, erected in the 13th 
century, Ripon Minster, as well as many of the churches in York, 
are built of this stone, in many of which the signs of exfoliation 
and decay are but too evident. 

The selection of magnesian limestone for the Houses of Parliament 
was decided upon chiefly on account of the very excellent state of 
preservation in which this stone was found at the cathedral church 
of Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, Roche Abbey, near Tickhill, 
and the castle of Coinsborough and Bulaover. The particular 
stone chosen was that from the quarries at Bolsover, in Derbyshire, 
whence the stone used for the church at Southwell had l>een 
obtained. The stone that could be supplied from thete quarries 
was, however, found to be too small in quantity for so extensive 
a building, and blocks oi sufficient size were not procurable ; other 
source* of supply had consequently to be found, and the North 
Anston quarries, on the borders oi Yorkshire, were determined 
upon. 

The choice of magnesian limestone, notwithstanding all that has 
occurred, in connection with the defective condition of many por- 
tions of the building at Westminister, cannot l>e regarded as an 
erroneous one. Magnesian limestone had long becu regarded as 
offering an excellent material for building purposes. It was, in 
the opinion of £ir Christopher Wren, only inferior to Portland, 
and examples are not wanting which afford evidence ef its capa- 
bility of bearing exposure to such an atmosphere as that of Lon- 
don without injury, of which the Museum of Practical Geology, 
in Jcrmyn street, may be quoted as an instance. The greatest 
care was taken in selecting the kind of stone to be used ; a royal 
commission was appointed, consisting of men eminent for their 
geological attainments as well as for their practical expe- 
ieuce, who undertook a laborious investigation, visiting all the 
quarries in England, and examining 150 varieties of stone. The 
cause of the unsatisfactory condition of much of the stone em- 
ployed in the building is unquestionably due to want of inspection 
at the quarries, and -as a necessary consequence of this laxity of 
superintendence — the inefficient manner iu which the stone was 
worked. We find stones taken from the same part of the building, 
varying materially as regards their porosity and physical character, 
to such an extent as could not possibly have occurred had proper 
precautions been taken for preventing the arrival in I-rftndon of 
any stone of inferior quality. The securing a proper supervision 
over all quarrying operations is of quite as much importance, as 
care in the description of stone most suitable for any building op- 
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erotions, of the truth of which the Palace of Westminster affords, 
unfortunately, plenty of evidence. 

A very excellent atone of this class is obtained from Huddle- 
stone, situated between Sherburn and Tadcaster, consisting of 54 
per cent, of carbonate of lime, and 41 per cent of carlxioale of 
magnesia, of which we have an example in London in the cross 
em- ted in front of the Charing Croat hotel. 

Building stone of good quality is obtained from various parts ol 
the magnesian limestone district, differing in composition as re- 
gards the relative proportions of lime and magnesia. 

The nearer the composition of the stoue resembles that of true 
dolomite, and the more crystalline is its character, the better build- 
ing stone is it likely to prove. The ttolaover stone, originally 
selected for the Palace at Westminster, contained 51 per cent of 
carbonate of lime, and 40 per cent of carbonate of magnesia. 

It would l»e useless to attempt to give anything like a detailed ac- 
countof the vast number of very excellent building stones with which 
this country abounds, but I shall endeavor to make a selection of 
such as may best serve to illustrate the chief difference that exist 
between them, both as regards their chemical compwition and 
physical structure. In examining a specimen of stone our first 
inquiry would naturally be directed towards ascertaining ita chem- 
ical composition, so far, at all events, as would be requisite for 
deciding upon the class to which it belongs, whether it is a sand- 
stone or a limestone, or partakes of the character of both. Hav- 
ing determined this point, we should ascertain the condition iu 
which its constituents exist, whether crystalline or otherwise, and 
proceed to a careful examination of its physical properties generally, 
such as ita hardness, density, and strength, and also its porosity, 
as shown by the amount of water it will absorb. It is upon these 
physical properties that the value of a stone mainly depends, for 
we find sandstones containing very nearly the same amount of 
silica, or limestones containing the same proportions of carbonate 
of lime, and yet differing widely from c*ch other in their relative 
value for building purposes, their durability or otherwise being 
mainly dependent upon their physical structure. 

In conducting an investigation of this nature, the examination 
of sections of stone under a microscope will afford much useful 
and valuable information ai to the nature and character of the 
minerals of which it is composed. As regards the mast practical 
tests, it is very desirable, if not absolutely essential, that they 
should be conducted in as uniform a manner as possible, otherwise 
the results obtained are no longer capable ot being compared with 
each other, anil consequently lose much of their value. 

The capability ot stone to tesist a crushing force is usually slated 
in the circulars issued by quarry owners, as being represented by 
the number of pounds per square inch, or tons per square foot, 
which it is capable of bearing without breaking ; but these results 
are not strictly comparable with each other unless the testa haw 
Itecn conducted in the same manner, and with blocks of the saun 
sixe. The method most generally adopted, is to subject 6-inch 
cubes, bedded Iwtween piece* of pine three-eighths of an inch in 
thickness, to hydraulic pressure, noting the amount of force ob- 
tained when the first c rack makes its appearance, and also when 
the crushing takes place. Another useful test of the strength of 
stone is to exp we repeatedly, small slabs saturated with water, anil 
inclosed in a metal ease, ti> a freezing temperature. 

The density may be taken approximately by simply weighing 
6-ineh or 1'2-inch cubes, if carefully cut ; but for more accurate 
determination-', the usual manner of taking the specific gravity of 
solids by ascertaining the difference in weight in air and when im- 
mersed in water, may be resorted to. For this purpose, small I" 
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inch or 1 A inch cubes are the most convenient sum*. Tbc specimens, 
previously dried aud weigbe'd, should be reudered impervious to 
water by immeraion for an instant in melted paraffin, or by coat- 
ing them with n thick solution of shellac in methylated spirit*, 
and again weighed. The difference lietween the specific gravity 
of paraffin or shellac, and that of water, is not sufficient to give 
rise to any serious amount of error, while the necessary correction 
for this difference can be easily calculated for, if greater accuracy 
be desired. 

In drying specimens of stone, care should be taken to avoid too 
high a temperature ; if time allows, it is preferable to do so by 
simply exposing them to the air of a warm room, and under no 
circumstance* should the temperature be allowed to exceed 212° 
Fahr. When dried rapidly at this temperature, the specimens 
should be allowed to remain for an hour after removal from the 
drying chamber, in order that they may cool down and take up 
their hygroscopic moisture liefore weighing. The variations that 
exist as regards density in different kinds of stone are considera- 
ble. The lighter descriptions, such as Caen and Bath slouc, 
weigh from about 117 pounds to 123 pounds per cubic foot, while 
the heaviest, such as granite- and marbles, will weigh from lfi5 
pounds to 175 pounds. 



Every dealer can save money, and do naa favor at same 
time, by patronizing the progressive firms that advertise 
herein. Mention 8TON r. when you write. 



STRANGE INTERPRETER. 
Many persons have seen something of Ktruscan monuments or 
sculpture, and probably know that until within a few years the 
inscription* accompanying the sculpture had never beeu deciphered. 
Although the cuneiform wriiiog of Mesopotamia, consisting of 
characters entirely different from those of any known language, 
was soon understood, there seemed to be no key to that of the 
Etruscans. Very recently, however, a key has been found- 
si rangely enough, in a modern language, or, at least, oue which is 
still njHiken by six hundred thousand people; and not only has 
this well-known lauguage of the Basque province of Spain served 
to interpret the writing of a people which was undent before the 
wolf nursed Koraulus and Keimis on the Capitoline hill, but the 
relationship seems plainly to connect the modern Basques with the 
Pelasgi, those strange wanderers whose settlements extended from 
the Euphrates to thu Atlantic. Singularly enough, the Basque* 
have no ancient inscriptions or manuscripts, their language having 
been written only for three or four centuries, so that the allied 
portions of the Ktruscan inscriptions are selected by comparison 
with words which have been preserved by oral transmission only 
for at least three thousaud years.— Brick, Tile and BuiUlert' GazeUe. 



A writer in Natiirr, who says he has measured a great many 
Roman coffins, fiuds that the H-iman could not have greatly ex- 
ceeded five feot five inches. Froiu the measurement of ancient 
armor it appears that the English aristocracy have decidedly in- 
creased in average height within 500 years. The mummy of the 
celebrated Cleopatra measures about fifty-four inches, about the 
height of the present European girl of thirteen. The most ancient 
mummy of the Egyptiuu king yet discovered measured fifty-two 
inches. 



B. L. Pease, for some time foreman in the building marble 
department of the Vermont Marble Co*, work, baa been assigned 
for duty in charge of the Detroit Marble Co. 



INCREASED USE OF STONE. 
The production of stone is on the increase. New quarries are 
being opened all the time. The quality and quantity of good 
building stone is being more fully realized by everybody. What 
can be done to increase its use f One thing leading to this end is 
the adoption of improved machinery for stoue-cotting that will re- 
duce the cost of the output. Anything which will do this either 
in the quarry or in the yard will increase the use of stone in all 
directions and at the same time pay a better profit to the quarryman 
and stone-cutter. It will help everybody, laborers and all alike. 
Nothing can be truer than the fact that lalwr-saviug devices oper- 
ate directly to the benefit of the laborers aud those interested in 
production. By the increased use of the material the cost is 
effected. Stone-cutting may be conducted as a manufacturing 
business. The best results to the public and the stone-cutter can- 
not be realized until this is done. Those in charge of stone-yards 
as to the figuring on work aloue are usually men without business 
training. There are good stone-cutters, hard working, intelligent 
go-ahead men. Their qualifications for the business consist prin- 
cipally in their ability to do work themselves and to have it done. 
They are what are called practical men. Such men are excellent 
as help, as foremen of yards, but are rarely .what oue would call 
good business men. They know the cost of stone-work along cer- 
tain lines in general terms, but there are certuin items of cost 
such as office expense, insurance, waste, taxes, depreciation of 
plant and incidental expenses which are not taken into account 
Under such administration it frequently happens that year after 
year of hard work pa«s by with little or no advance in a pecuniary 
sense. What is wanted is good hard, practical business sense in 
the quarrying aud stone-cutting, monumental or other lines which 
have to do with this material. 

NEW ORLEANS BUILDING. 

One of the cities to be touched by tbc boom, that colossal wand 
of enterprise and prosperity, is the city of New Orleans. Splendid 
structures of metropolitan character seven and eight sto/iee high, 
built of granite, hrownstone, pressed brick and terra cotta are be- 
ing constructed in large numbers in that city. This is in remark- 
able contrast with the plain two and three-story structures of an 
almost temporary character which are so common in the busiuese 
portions of that city. At the present time a stock company with 
$3,000,000 paid up cash capital Is being organized for the purpose 
of huildinga hotel, than which nothing is more needed in the city 
of New Orleans. The only thing first-class about the principal 
hotel in New OrleauM is its price. In it there are none of the other 
qualities of a first-class house. Large investments of northern 
capital have been made in New Orleans. The citv, however, is 
not dependent upon the Northern capitalists for its prosperity. 
The residences of New Orleans have been born again. They have 
been converted. The money for the hotel, the subscriptions for adver- 
tising the town, taxation for a complete sewage system, increase of 
water facilities, a belt road and a general cleaning up is the work of 
its owncitizcus. They have been baptized with the spirit of enter- 
prise. In the language of the revivalist tbey are saved. To one 
acquainted with New Orleans all this seems strange, but the spirit 
of this improvement now applies to everything, the management 
of its stores, its theatres and every industry connected with that 
city. The seed was s-jwn duriug the years of the exposition. During 
the lost few months the returns have been surprising. The build- 
ing boom is now on. Other improvements are being organized. 
The tax has been levied so as to make all public improvement* 
necessary. 
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THE INDIANA S. S. AND S. MONUMENT- VIII. 
'7? HE design presented this month is from the New England 
Monument Co., of New York City. 
The tower which faces the new capital building ia 30 feet square 
at the base and ia 140 feet above the surrounding roadway. The 
inner mound of Circle Park being graded up four feet above it* 
present level ao aa to give increased height and importance to the 
structure. 

The main entrance to the memorial hall through this tower is 
16 feet wide, wide enough to enable a military organization to 
march through without breaking file. In the center of this tower 
ia an elevator of the moat improved construction, which ascends to 
the roof of the tower, which U arranged aa a lookout or post of 
general observation of the city and its surroundiugs. 

On the ground floor on either ride of the tower are wide iron 
stairway* connecting with the principal floors of the tower, which 
it is the intention to use as a balcony, in connection with the 
memorial hall for reviewing, speeches, etc. 

On the face of the tower over entrance it ia designed to place 
carved in stone, the state coat of arms. 

The memorial hall which is circular in plan, has an outride 
diameter of 125 feet, which gives an inner diameter of nbont 120 
feet, this hall will have a standing capacity of about three thousand 
people, making a room large enough for military re-unions, or for 
other purposes that such a structure might be used for. 

The wall space in the niches can be used for mural decoration 
in design, or for painting historical state or war scenes, the faces 
of these buttresses are wide enough to re«-eive bronze tablets, giv- 
ing history of state, or of the different regiments, or battles that 
were participated in by the citizen* of the state. 

The memorial hall is lighted from the roof, part of which is con- 
structed of heavy glass, thus insuring a soft pleasant light. 

CONTRACT BIDDING. 
Q IDS ou work of all kinds are universally irregular. Take as 
an instance a brick house of tbe minimum cost of $4,000. 
The bids from a well-made set of plans and specifications will 
range as high as 16,000 and $6,600. In the case of cheaper work 
there is no greater difference. There will be the same wide range 
in the bids. Why is this? It may be suggested that it is because 
bidders on the smaller work are not aa fully posted as to value*. 
If that is true how does it happen that upon the heavier contracts, 
buildings to cost between $200,000 and $300,000 that the range 
is quite as great? We have in mind a competition in which 
buildings were to be erected, the cost of which according to the 
lowest bid was $300,000. Bids ranged from that figure to $425,- 
000. The bids on the government work are very commonly of 
this irregular character. We have been observeis of these facta 
for a good many years. 

There ia a class of bidders upon government work whose ideas 
of values are more uniform than those as above stated. There 
are certain firms who bid on government iron work and other 
large contracts whose figures do not vary greatly. There are 
others in tbe same line of business who are up and down,— irregu- 
lar. The more uniform bidders are those who conduct their busi- 
ness in a very systematic way. Tbey know the exact cost of 
everything they handle. Not only in aggregate but as to detail. 
They know what each particular part of each 'contract costs. 
They have a basis of value. When it comes to figuring on work 
they are not only able to take off their quantities accurately but 
may fix values according to definite knowledge. Bids for stone 
and stone-work upon large contracts are universally irregular. 



This is true not only as to the stone itself but upoii the work of 
preparing it There is a reason for this. There are very few 
proprietors of stone-yards who have definite data aa to tbe cost of 
the different kinds of work when considered in detail. One can 
take a design of a certain piece of molded stone work and submit 
it to a dozen contractors on cut-stone work and get a dozen differ- 
ent bills which will vary 30 or 40 per cent, as to the labor involved 
and its cost. This is because it is all guesswork. A cutter or 
contractor may feel that he can toll just what it will coat a foot to 
do a certain kind of work. He may have great confidence in his 
judgment yet there are very few contractors who can accurately 
make figures on work from known facts. Their impressions as to 
values have never been proved. They have no detailed ideas aa 
to cost which have been confirmed by definite experience. They 
may know how much a particular job costs tbem ; very frequently 
they do not know that. Hence there are as many different ideas 
as to values as there are men. This leads to dispute and at time.-, 
expensive litigation. 

If different contractors vary as to their value on work wby is it 
not equally probable that the superintendent, architect or engineer 
will vary frum the contractor as to bis valuations? Particularly 
when it is true that the engineer and those whj occupy that posi- 
tion with reference to the work is a bear on prices ; that is, he it 
always for the lowest when tbe contractor's natural state of miinl 
under such circumstances is for the highest price. Hence all the 
trouble about hills of extras. Both sides may be conscientious and 
still he widely spirt. The difference in values in bidding on work 
is conscientious for the reason that there is no object in being 
otherwise. While it is true that the rariation as to cost, or idea of 
cost, may be on account of a lack of knowledge as to what costs actu- 
ally are. It is also true that certain kinds of work can be done cheaper 
by one contractor thau another. One may be fitted for doing work 
of a particular kind at a certain low price. Another establish- 
ment may not be so well equipped along the same line. It will 
cost them more to do the same work. Hence a justifiable dif- 
ference in the ideas of values. There are those who bid upoD 
work who have a definite system as to their method of bidding. 

Usually bidding among stone contractors is without system. Take 
as an instance, the beginning of the building season in the early 
spring. Everybody wants work. Everybody is bidding on it, a 
good many at a low price. They want to be doing something. 
Tbe low bidders are getting all the work. In a short time they 
are loaded up with all they can do and are complaining that there 
is no money in the business. About this time another party step* 
in and gets some work at good prices for the reason that otbem 
are full of cheap work. Has he not been bidding hefore? Yes 
but he has been bidding to get a fair living margin. He has n 
cheap work. Everything that he has is at a fair price. lie can 
afford to do it well. The work gives good satisfaction. He re- 
ceives certain advances. On the other hand those who take the 
cheap work have to akin around in every way to get out even. 
The result is dissatisfaction, increased expense in righting thing! 
and eventually a loss. 

Their energy is spent in doing work the second time. Those 
who bid and do work in this unsystematic way work up nearly 
everything tbey have before they begin to look for something else 
As long as they are busy they are not bidding for work or if bid- 
ding on it at all are putting in ridiculously high figures. This is 
not right. A good thing to do is to bid on everything that comes 
along calculating on a fair profit. Tbe result is general satisfac- 
tion to those who have work to let. and constant, at a fair profit 
to the contractor. This is the plan pursued by some of the most 
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successful bidden in the country. They figure on everything in 
their field. They are full of business all the time, their name if 
constantly before the public, they are continually taking io good 
contracts. The result io profit and wealth. 

NATURAL CEMENTS. 

Limestone, with intimate, fine-grained admixtures of silica, 
alumina, magnesia, etc, in quantities of 35 to 60 per cent, are 
called cement stones. The high percentage of silicates causes a 
separation of the alumina from the silica during calcination at 
red heat just sufficient to expel the carbonic acid. 

Oxides of iron and chlorides of potash are generally present in 
■mall quantities. They assist hydraulicity and crystallization. 
A cement of porous, friable, globular texture, with a specific 
gravity of about 2.7, is obtained. It contains silica and alumina 
in solublestate, and hence the lime can easily act on either, accord- 
ing to affinity, when water is added for mixing and hydration. 

The burned lumps must be pulverized before they will com- 
bine with water when they form hydrated silicate of lime, 
while the alumina remains practically inert. Theee cements do 
not heat up, nor swell sensibly while they arc mixed. They 
aet quickly, but harden slowly under water without shrinking, 
and attain, gradually, great strength, with well-developed ad- 
hesive force. 

The color of these cements gives no clue to their cementitious 
value, since it is chiefly due to oxides of iron and manganese, 
which bear no relation to hydraulic properties. 

To insure efficient chemical action in hardening, the grinding 
must be carried to the production of impalpable powders. These 
cements bear doses of sand of double their own volume or over. 
Mixing pure cements, from 30 to 40 per cent, of water must Iw 
added. 

Many American cements of this class contain large percentages 
of carbonate of magnesia. The tests of strength, in pure state, 
as well »s mixed with sand, compare well with the cements which 
do not contain these combinations. 

These cements have good adhesion to stone and bricks, because 
they pass with their surplus water slower than the others. When- 
over judiciously selected and conscientiously manipulated, they 
have given full satisfaction. Many causes co operate in affecting 
rocks of the compound character required for the production of 
hydraulic cements. 

Deleterious material is disseminated through the various strata 
of a quarry in constantly and widely changing proportions ; each 
stratum exhibits heterogeneous features, hence it taxes judgment 
begotten of large experience, honesty, carefulness and skill to keep 
up reasonable uniform quality. 

Different quarries show dissimilar stones ; the beat brands vary 
greatly iu chemical composition. Fineness, density, thorough 
and homogeneous mixture, humidity, accessory ingredients, enter 
largely >*» t^ e problems. To preserve the activity and strength 
of the natural cements for a longer time, air and moisture must 
be excluded by careful packing and dry storage of the barrels, 
otherwise the premature production of carbonate of lime will in- 
terfere with the subsequent hydratiou. 

De Smeth found for our native Virgiuia cements in pure state, 
after SO •lays' exposure, 170-250 pounds u-usile strength per square 
inch, which increases in eleven months to 316-381 pounds. Mixed 
with equal portions of sand he ohtained from 116-195 pounds, and 
L 80-L 90, as above. 

Oilmore states the adhesion of Rosendale cement to the front 
bricks, after 28 days, when pure, to be 30 pounds, and mixed 
with one and two parts of sand, 16 and 12 pounds. 



Clarke reports the tensile strength of Rosendale cements, pure : 

AfWr 1 and 12 months, a* HA to 290 lbs. 

And mixed I : I »fur 1 and 12 month* 116 to 2-Vt lbs. 

1 : 2 after 1 nnd 12 months fifl to 180 lbs. 

1: 3 after 1 and 12 month* 3.S to 121 lb*. 

Onr cubic foot of Rcsenda II cemcai weighs 49 to Till lh«. 

The proportion of tensile to compressive strength averages prob- 
ably after one month 1:4, and rises probably, after two years, 
to about 1: 6. The specifications of the engineer department of 
the District of Columbia, require, seven days after mixture for 
neat natural cement 95 pounds, and for mixture with one and 
two parts of sand 56 and 22 pounds tensile strength per square 
inch. 

The gradual increase of strength by time is carefully noted, and 
establishes the reputation of the accepted brands. 

NATURAL PORTLAND CEMENT. 

Natural Portland cement* are manufactured in those rare cases 
where rocks are traced, which contain combinations of lime and 
silicate of alumina in the chemical proportions and physical condi- 
tions found necessary for producing artificial Portland. 

The treatment then differs from that of ordinary cement only 
in the highei temperature for burning. There are extensive 
works of this class around Perlmoos in Germany, Grenoble in 
Fram e, etc. —Adolph Ctwm, Washington D. C. 

SEDIMENTARY FORMATIONS. 

We take a glass of water and put some gravel into it The 
gravel at once sinks to the bottom and remains there even though 
we stir the water briskly. We close the mouth of the glass and 
shake it up and down so as to mix the water and gravel thoroughly 
together ; but as soon as we cease to do so and place the glass on 
the table again, we see that the gravel has sunk and formed a 
layer at the bottom. This layer is a nediment of gravft. 

Instead of gravel, we put sand into the water and shake them 
up as before. We mix them so completely that for a moment or- 
two after we cease, the water seems quite dirty. But in a few 
minutes the sand will have sunk to the bottom as a layer below 
the water. This layer is a tedimetU of sand. 

We take a little mud or clay, instead of either the gravel or 
sand, and shake it up in the water until the two are thoroughly 
mixed. When the glais is replaced on the table this time, the 
water continues quite dirty. Even after some hours it remains 
still discolored, but we see a layer beginning to appear at the bot- 
tom. If the glass is allowed to stand long enough undisturbed, 
that layer will go on growing until the water has again become 
clear. In this case the layer is a tedimenl of mud. 

Sediment, therefore, is something which after having been sus- 
pended in, or moved along by, water has settled down upon the bot- 
tom. The coarser and heavier the sediment, the quicker will it 
sink, while when it is very fine it may remain in suspension in the 
water for a long time. 

Sedimentary rocks must thus be those which have been formed 
out of sediments. And just as sediment* differ from each other in 
coarseness or fineness, so will the sedimentary rocks formed out of 
thein. 

Take three pieces of sedimentary rocks— a piece of conglomer- 
ate, or pudding stone, a piece of mmddcme, and a piece of thole. 
Examine the first of these three pieces. You will find it to be 
made of rounded little stones, firmly cemented together. Were 
these round stouea to be separated from each other, and gathered 
into a loose heap, you would call it a heap of gravel. The atone is 
evidently nothing more than a hardened gravel, such as you might 
pick up on the seashore or in the channel of a stream. It is some- 
times called pudding stone, because the stones lie together some- 
what like the fruit in a plum'pudding. -Manufacture and Builder. 
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THE INDIANA MONUMENT. 

BELOW is given a genera) specification as to tbe selection and 
quality of atone work for tbe Indiana Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Monument. Tbe extracts from the specification will give all 
necessary information to those having in mind to consider tbe 
matter of making proposals. All bids must be in by Jan. 30, 
1889. See advertisement on another page of this issae. 

KIND or MATERIA I. 
All alone material (or this monument shall be bc«t quality oolitic lime- 
stone, except as hereafter provided, approved by the c mirni'siom-n. All 
exterior pari*, including tbe facing of the c ircular wall with i's r iling 
eotme, Khali be a well seltcted, fine-grained oolitic stone, free from natural 
defects, and must be uniform in color, even in teiturc and strength, and 
subject at any time prior to the fioal acceptance of the work, to \ v rejected 
by the commissioners, if found lo be defective or unfit. Interi ir blocks 
may be of any other kind of sound and durable oolitic limestone approved 
by the commissioners, which is free from defects, and shall b* subject? 1 to 
the same right of rejection during the progress of the work ap !m provided 
aboTc for exterior stone. The bidder will he require to give the names 
of two or more quarries, with their location and name of oners, frjiu 
which he proposes to cxicute the work, under these specifics ion«, and 
■>hould the contract be awarded to him be will be rcqnir. <l t i furnish sam- 
ples of tho stone as a standard, each of the block* to lie marked by him for 
the purpose of identification. The steps, the Hours of plaid rroe, shall be 
of best quality Putnamville or |)eputy class of stone. No stme for the 
superstructure will be accepted unless the same be obtained from a quarry 
within (he state of Indiana; bidders, however, may bid upon gray granite 
for the stc|» and fronts of platforms in addition to said other class of 
stone, stating, speci6cally, the additional cost, and the quarry from which 
the granite is to be obtained, in what state situsud, and the name of tbe 
owner. 

OIMEXSIONS Or RM5CKS. 

The monument to be constructed with blocks of si*?* determined on the 
drawings. All mere false joints thereon iw>umed for diminishing the sizes 
of blocks, or for the **ke of proper hooding, are indicated on the drawings 
* with purple lines, »rd i-lmll in no caw be mode to exceed one-eighth of an 
inch in width and be grouted with soft mortar. Inside head joint* shall 
not t'c to exceed one-half of an inch in width. 

The following is a list of Indiana oolitic stone quarries given by the 
Monument Committee : 

Big Creek Stun* Co., Blo -mington, hid , or M. W. Mansfield, superin- 
tendent I. A V. K'y. Indianapolis. Chicag i Stons Co., Bedford, lnd.; Crim 
A Co., Bedford, lnd ; ( hiogo and Brdford Stone Co., Bedford, lnd.; I*rk 
Hollow Stone Co., Bedford. Ind.; Indiana (Milk Smne Co , Stiuesville, 
lnd.; Heaps A Simmons, 8pcne*r, Ind.; Horsitr Stone Co., Bedford, lnd; 
Matthews llrs. Ellctisville, Ind; IVrry Bros,, ElletUvillc, Ind.; Dsvid 
Reed, Bidford, Ind ; Romona Oolitic Slor.e Co., Imlianapilix, Ind.; Salem 
Stone and Lime Co., Snlvm, Ind.; Tcrre Haute Stone Co., Stini nville, Ind.; 
Wolfe Oolitic Stone Co, J. S. William*, Blooniington, Ind.; Munon Lime- 
stone Co, or W. T, l>avi». lndianspoli', lnd. 

CONSTANTINOPLE CEMETERIES. 

At Constantinople the big Mussulman cemeteries are sights that 
every visitor goes to see. From the comprehensive outlook of the 
Snraka or Galata Tower, a panoramic view of the city embraces 
forests of dark cypres* here and there. The black masses of wood- 
land stretch along the Golden Horn, and encompass the city on 
every hand. They are the famous cypress graveyards of the 
Ottoman capital, and well worth visiting, as nothing like them is 
to be seen elsewhere. These cemeteries may best be described t> 
dense forests of cypress trees and tombstones — tangled masses of 
graves and tree*. 1 he cypresses have grown to enormous propor- 
tions, and the dense, dark foliage forum a ceiling through which 
the sunshine penetrates only in streaks. The cathedral aisles of 
the trunks, and the tablets of the dead, are bathed in twilight all 
day ; on moonlight night* the dark cypress cemeteries are weird 
pictures, indeed. The Constantinople headstone is a rude repre- 
sentation of the human form, with a fez or turban chiseled on the 



top, so that on these moonlight nights they may well be taken for 
crowds of ghosts. In these Constantinople cemeteries, too, one 
may read a rare essay on natural economics. Whence comes tbe 
remarkable vigor and thrifty appearance of those thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of huge cypresses? The' other hills and 
vacant areas around about them are barren, and trees planted 
thereon and left to take care of themselves would hardly survive. 
Whence, then, come the giant growth and the dark, almost black, 
glossy foliage of the cemetery forests? The Turkish custom of 
crowning their gravestones with a representation of the head-dress 
worn by the departed during life, furnishes a ready index to the 
age of the grave, apart from the epitaph. Side by side one sees 
in the Constantinople cemeteries the huge turban of the time of 
Mali mud II, and the modern fez, tbe former still a mass of gill, 
the latter painted red. But the moat impressive feature of the 
cypress cemeteries, and that which appeals particularly to the 
imagination of the western visitor, is the way the headstones are 
crowded together. In spots they are literally placed as thick as 
they can stand, a mass of upright slabs through which one could 
hardly force a path. In other places they are toppled over, and 
lie like fallen sticks of timber one over another. The dead of 
different periods must have been buried one on top of another, 
and new bodies wedged in wherever enough soil was found to cover 
them up. Well might the proud old cypresses lift their glnssy 
heads sky ward and increases their swelling girth. — Ttwrna* fisVivtu, 
in New York Evening Post. 

MONUM£\TS OF AN UNKNOWN RACE. 

Unhewn stone monu .m uls a e among the most interesting relics 
of prehistoric man found in France and other portions of Europe, 
the ancient province of Brittany being especially rich in them. 
The builders, Mr. Thomas Wilson states, are supposed to have 
come from a more or less remote east duriug the polished stone 
age, bringing a knowledge of agriculture, some ideas of govern- 
ment and a religion, with less of art than the inhabitants of tbe 
country before them possessed. They buried their dead, and left 
the magnificent monuments over them which, to tbe n umber of 
more than 6,300 in Prance and more than 1,600 in Brittany, are 
now being carefully restored and preserved by the French govern- 
ment Some of these monuments are made up of many immense 
stones, while others are really collections of monuments in great 
numbers. 

The works are known by various names. A menhir is a large 
stone standing on end ; a dolmen, a table like tomb ; a cromlech, 
a circle of stones ; an alignment, lines of menhirs ; and a tumulus, 
a mound of earth or stones usually covering a dolmen. Many of 
tbe monuments must have disappeared, but all tbese remain, dot- 
ting the country in every direction, enormous, rough, rude, unhewn 
granite stones— belonging to another civilization, mighty in its 
time, but now dead and buried in the ages of the past, with no 
inscriptions and no history. — Arkantaw Trawler. 



The atone, marble and granite trades called loudly for 
n representative technical Journal. We answered. Now 
give us your support. 

In 1418, 4,000 bullets were ordered to l>e made of stone from 
the quarries of Maidstone, Kngland. They were lor cannon, 
lion bullets were made for the same purpose in 1550. 

Hie Essex Junction ( Vt.) Marble Works, formerly the firm oi 
Young, Bailey, Snyder & Fletcher, will henceforth be known as 
the Fletcher A Company's Marble Works. 
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KATIE O BRIEN. 
you notice the young lady who just pawed Wei 



'The one with the green shawl thrown over her head ? 
the ugly one ?" 

"No. The one with the 



The pretty one, of 



" Well, you may know I noticed her. What about her V 
"Well', that is just what I was getting at. Do you remember 
Mike O'Brien, an Irish stone-mason who used to work around 
here and owned something he used to call a stone quarry V 

"I think I do, I think I knew hitn about three hundred dollars 
worth one time and another. He used to make such awful good 
promisee that he would catch me about twice a year for fifty or 
seventy-five dollars and that is more than any other man around 
here could do with me." 

•'Mike was a pretty hard customer in his way and then again 
he was a pretty good kind of a fellow. He'd drink and spree 
around and make lota of trouble for his wife and family but then 
he was as kind and as good a soul as ever lived. That is, he was 
good when he wasn't drunk and he wasn't drunk all the time. 
When he was all right, when he was doing something, he wm so 
kind and gentle that one could not think that there was any 
wrong in him. And he could pull the wool over the eyes of those 
who had known him longest You remetnW the piece of land 
that he owned down here by the creek, don't you?" 
"Yen, they called it the stone quarry." 

"Yes they called it the stone quarry and you would need to be 
told of it or you would never have known it. There was a little 
place dug out of the side hill, some pieces of stone laying around. 
And off to one side was a little knob and ou that was Mike's 
shanty. I believe there were two rooms besides a kind of a kitchen 
and then there was a kind of a shed where they kept the mule 
and cart Do you remember Mrs. O'Brien ?" 

"Well, I should say I did. I knew her when Mike first came 
to this country. That marriage was a surprise to me. She was a 
splendid looking woman when Mike married her." 

"That's true, it was Mike's kindness and gentleuees which fas* 
cinated her. He got her the same as he got your dollars and I 
don't suppose there was much difference in the effort required. I 
have seen her lota of times when she was looking for Mike when 
he was on a spree, and I have heard people hint to her that she 
ought to leave him, and it was then that she always looked like 
her old self, and she would say that there wasn't as good a man in 
the county as Mike despite all his faults ; that there was just one 
thing the matter with him and who else was there for whom you 
could say as much. 8he said : 'Here are men who will lie, anil 
cheat and do many things that are wrong and in a respectable 
kind of a way, but there is nobody who is as kind and good as 
Mike O'Brien. He never said a cross word to me and I never 
asked him for anything that he didn't give it to me, if he had it, 
and what woman in the county can say that.' As soon as she 
would find him he would go right home with her and she'd 
straighten him out and he would keep all right again for awhile. 
And that little girl of theirs— by-the-way, let us take a walk 
down toward the old quarry— that little girl of theirs ; the mother's 
beauty is gone but it has rested here. There was no child around 
whose eyes were so bright or complexion so clear, and none more 
dainty and fine ami certainly none so marvelously beautiful. As 
a baby everyone knew her because she was so pretty and as a very 
little girl she was even more attractive. Her little dresses, very 
simple, and cheap, yet never ragged and always clean. 

out of place in the old shanty, or tagging round 



after Mike as be worked in the quarry, smoking a i 
pipe. He was wonderfully attached to her. And she waa 
delighted with all that he had to say and do. Her mother never 
allowed her long out of her sight She was a great comfort 

People would look at this little woman and almost doubt her 
origin, her father carrying the marks of periodical dissipation and 
the attendant hard work, and her mother faded and hiinumcd from 
being attached to him. I used to think about that a good deal 
and after a time I came to understand it I knew that if one 
were to take all the good qualities that there were in Mike O'Brien, 
separate them from everything else that was attached to him, and 
go back to the early period in his life when bis evil ways were not 
a part of him, and take him as he then stood and combine this 
with the refinement of his wife and her gentleness and beauty of 
character, that he would certainly have been a splendid being. 
And this I figured out was little Katie. In her birth everything 
disagreeable and bad and homely had been left behind. She was 
filtered. By the time she was eight or nine years of age you will 
remember that Mike died. They got along better after that. 
The mother was untrammcled and one way and another they 
managed to live. They had a piece of a farm attached to the 
quarry land and a couple of cows, and the mother with Katie's 
help managed to do some sewing and other work and they got 
along better than before." 

The speakers had reached the vicinity of the quarry ; tall masts 
could be seen above the tree tops, wire ropes going in all directions. 
They reached a railroad track. It went in the direction of the 
quarry. 

"What does this mean?" whs asked. 

"You must remember that you have been away from here 
twelve years. Time makes a good many changes." 

There was magnificent stone-channeling machinery, drills, work-" 
shops, boiler house and all the ] 



"How did it all happenr 

"Well, it all happened through Katie. She was about twelve 
years old when you left here and about five years from that time 
a young man stopped at the quarry to get a drink. He came 
here from the city to do some hunting. One drink was not suf- 
ficient. He came back this way again in a short time and he 
looked into Katie's eyes aa he handed her the tin-cup — she hesi- 
tated for a moment— and then walked into the house. Hunting 
was good around the old quarry that year. The young man's 
father didn't like the idea of his marrying Katie O'Brien. His 
name was Smith but it couldn't be helped ; the affair got too good 
a start before he found it out The elder Smith wouldn't let his 
eon come home. He bought him a piece of land near the quarry 
and told him if he wanted to stay there with Katie it was all 
right, but not to bring her home. Well, that was Katie that yon 
saw going down the street a while ago. There isn't a prettier 
woman in the state or a better one, and the baby is another Katie. 
The young iran didn't do any farming. He took the little money 
that his father allowed him and did some quarrying and the busi- 
ness grew. Here it is. As things began to be more prosperous 
the old gentleman Smith signified his willingness to have Katie 
come with her husband and visit them in the city, but she didn't 
do it that way. She said to her husband ; 'Let your father and 
mother come here, and then after a time we will go and sec tbem.' 
They didn't come right away, but they got around after a while 
and the old man saw what was going on and he put a big lump 
of money into the quarry, and here it is. They are getting it out 
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No. 392,398-Oang-Drill Rock-Channeling Machine. Albert Ball, 
Claremont. N. H., assignor to lh« Sullivan Machine Company, of same 
place. Filed May 10, 1887. 

This invent on relate* to that claaa of rock-channcli ■i k drills where the 
machine require* to be constantly fed along a track forward for a distance 
and then back at a slow and preferably uniform speed, while at the aame 
time an engine works a gang of steel drills and rapidly strikes them against 
the rock, thereby catting a channel ; and the improvements have for their 
object a simple and effective 

Fig. L 





Fig. 2. 




also of stopping and reversing bv hand the movement of the machine on 
the track, srd also, without interferirg with these charge* by hand, auto- 
malic stnrping and reversal of the movement alnn< the track when the 
desired te'minsl ro'nts ere resched, snd a simple and practical wav of 
doipg this, ard. incidentally, an eecnonvc«l way of taking np the thrust 
wear of the box«a to the feed-reversing shaft. 

In channeling with a gang-drill, if the feed be not stopped the instant 
the end of the cut is reiched. serious strain on the drills results. The 
advantage of an sutomstic reversal of the feed in addition to the economy 
of labor is therefore manifest 

No. 302.31)9— Hang-Drill Rock-Channeling Machine. Albert Ball, 
Claremont, N. H., Assignor to the Sullivan Machine ("ompanv, of same 
pi lire. File,) May 10, If SI. 

This invention lelsles to an improved method of constructing a gsng- 
drill rock-channeling car-frame, and in connection therewith of setting 
and securing an adjustable engine guide-frame wherein the driving engine 
and 'I- ill- are to work, and of moving and securing the said engine upon 
its said gi'ide-frsrnc. 

The object is to have such channeling car-frame stiff and strong and as 
light as rorsistent therewith, and lo have said guide-frame easily and 
quickly adjustable at any angle to either the plane of the cut or to the 



plane of the surface, to firmly » ecu re it in such position, and to allow of 
the frame with contents being quickly transferred, if desired, from one end 
of the car-frame to the other end, to quickly feed the drive engine with it» 
drills down as its work prrgrts.es, ami to prevent back action of tbeeogicc 
on the feed-screw, and this invention claims to accompli? h tbfse thing* 
satisfactorily and with simplicity and economy by the mechanism illustrated 
in the accompanying drawings. 

In the prcceas of channel-cutting, the engine, with its gang of drill*, 
needs to be moved down nearer to the surface after each time crotsing the 
quarry until a depth is reached requiring longer drills, when the engine .- 
loved up, the new drills put on, and the process repealed. In this 
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e, U. and passes through a screw seal or nut in KM 
. This screw is turned readily bv a ratchet-wrench, 
to the arta. Turning the «crew one war feeds the 
the motion feeds it down, the screw being held in 



ing process the inventor uses a feed-screw, N, which has a plain ahouldered 
bearing in the top piece, O. and passes through a screw seat or nut in the 

engine-cylinder frame P. " 
R, of a form well known t 
engine up and reversing the i 
it* top betring between collars. 

In practical operation in the severe pounding which the drills have to 
do great strain comes on this feed-screw, and to avoid the strain and jar ia 
part the device has a *crew-«et, 8, which, when the drill engine ia in place, 
>d down firmlv upon the screw-nut Pbr throwing around the lever- 
Thl* hob's the screw and engine firmly in their then position and 
i all possible play and consequent wear and jar between the two. 

No. 392,601— Stone-Cutting Machine. Emanuel Foerater, New York, 
N. Y. Filed N"vemher 26, 1887. 

The object of thi« invention iatoprovidea machine for cutting molding!, 
arch-s, and other designs on atone with rapidity and accuracy. 

To cut or share a stone by this impr»v ed machine. (See F<g. 1.) the 
stone-carriage K is first advanced toward the front of the machine and the 
pinion i' placed in gear with th» rack *' snd worm j*. A «ton», F, is now 
placed upon the carriage E, said stone being placed in p'oiimity to the 
tool Q. The main driving-haf t B is now started to rotate bv mean* of ih* 
belt a and pulley 6. Aa the shaft B rotates, the tool G, by means of tbr 
a', rod* a', and aliding plate o', will be 

Fig. L 




As the tool O is thus reciprocated, the carriage K. and thereby the stone " 
will be advanced through the medium of the gearing marked on thedra*- 
ings in alphabetical order from d to v, and the wheels 6* and d', shall a', 
worm pinion »*, and rack A*. By this means, as the tool G is reripro- 
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cated the ■ 



l U gradually fed to the tool until 



is pro- water and sand 



As the stone. F may vary in thickness, tha frame D, supporting the 
lone carriage K, is adapted to beraised and lowered. This is accomplished 
by mean* of the vertical screw-rods z. At their upper ends the rods r are 
provided with g ar-wheels r', wbich meah with similar wheela, <*, on hori- 
zontal shafts I', supported in suitable bea'ing at the upper part of toe frame 
A. The shafts I' also carry gear-wheels which meah with similar gear- 
wheels, r', on a driving abaft, H, mitsbly joornaled on the frame A. The 
shaft H may be driven by any suitable means, but preferably by meana of 
fast and loose pulleys *' i', over which pass belts from any suitable motor 
for turning said shaft H in opposite directions. When it is desired to 
raise or lower the (rame D but little, the shaft II may be turned if pre- 
ferred, by mean* of a crank-handle, y», Fig. 1. By gradually raising or 
lowering one end of the frame D above the other end while the atone ad- 



vances arches or other curve* tnav be cut in the stone on thia machine. To 
readily accomplish thia, the ahafta t' are severed and their severed ends 
connected by sliding sleeves «', grooves and feathers or other suitable con- 
being provided between the sleevea t* and ahafta ('. By moving 

Fig. 2. 




back the sleeves •* the screw-rods t at one end of the frame A only will be 
turned, wherebv only one end of the frame D will be operated By mov- 
ing (he sleeves «', so ss to connect the severed ends of the abaft ('.both ends 
.of the frame I) will be raised or lowered in uniaon. 

Stones F, of different degrees of hardness should often be approached by 
the tool O at different angles ; also when more or leas stone is desired to be 
removed by the cut of the tool. To permit the tool Q to be thus presented 
to the stone, the*- are secured lo the guide-blrek arms or levers which 
preferably have their fulcrum on the shaft B. The uppoaite or free ends 
of the levers n* are pivotally connected by means of a forked or other 
aha)ied rod fc* with a longitudinally-movable rod or shaft, I, aa shown. 
The shaft 1 is screw-threaded toward its outer end ard passea through a 
nut or internally-threaded tube, a 4 , joumnled in bearings on the frame A. 
The tulie carries at one end a bevel gear-wheel, e', which rocahea with a 
similar wheel,/ 4 , loosely carried bv a shaft, </'. By means of a clutch, *•, 
carried by the shaft <;*, the wheel /< may be caused to rotate to turn the 
nut or lube rf', and thereby move the sbaft I. The shaft $• is suitably 
hung in the frame A, and may be revolved, when desired, by any suitable 
means, i Not shown.) By rotating the nut <f<, and thereby moving the 
shaft I either back or forward, the tool Q will be raised or lowered to ap- 
proach the atone at the desired angle, aa before stated. When the stone F 
has been advanced in the direction of the arrow in Fig. 3, and the desired 
cut haa been made nearly to the end of the stone, there may be danger, es- 
pecially with soft atones, that the end portion of the stone at the cut be 
broken off by the tool. To prevent thia and to finish the cut in the stone, 
the tool Ci is raised by moving back the shaft I. The carriage F. and 
thereby the atone are moved to the back of the machine in the direction of 
the arrow, Fig. 2. The shaft I i* then advanced toward the front of the 
machine, whereby the tool O will be awung backward and against the end 
of the stone that was left uncut. By now advancing thecarriage and there- 
by the stone toward the tool < < the uncut part of the atone may be finished 
without danger of ile being broken off, aa the cutting ia finished from the 
opposite direction. 

With machines of this construction perfectly flat anrfacea, moldings 
pillars, Ac , may I* cut by merely changing the cutting-tool O. These 
tools U may have any desired shaped cutting-edge. In Fig. 1 isshown one 
form of tool by which a wide and ornamental cut is made ; but cutlers 0 
may be of any desired width. 

No. i-tS.i.i.H — Machinery for Sawing Stone. John A. Bailey, Marquette, 
Mich., (Jane C. Bailey Administratrix of John A. Bailey, Deceased, 1 As- 
signor of one-half to John II. Jacobs, of same place. Filed March 29, 1887. 

This invention relates to improvements in stone-sawing machinea, and 
haa for its object the production of a machine wherein the working parts 
are kept level during the length of the stroke of the saws, and wherein 
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No. .193,300.— Device for Sharpening Stone-Cutting Tools Edward 
England, Duluth, Minn. Filed J«V 13, 1888. 
This invention relate* to improvement, forcutting and sharpening stone- 

holesTn metofs **" ^ ^ '"P™*"* 

To operate this device, the guide and gage 

S 

m 




regulate the size of the teeth, the edge of the chisel or other instrument to 
be cut or sharpened first bavins been heated red hot U held against the 
ledge of the throat-plate D, as directed by the guide, when the lever is 
pressed down by the foot of the operator, thus csrrying the upright shaft 
downward, the cutter or punch doing its work. The operation ia repeated 
as often as required, the chisel or other instrument being moved laterally 
is completed. 



A marble tablet recently found iu an ancient sepulcher on the 
Via Portuensis, Home, is apparently a work of the first century. 
It represents a naked youth, with long, disheveled hair, defending 
himself against two women, one facing him and the other attack- 
ing him from behind. The women brandish thyrsi, resembling 
lances, in one hand, and a serpent wind* itself around the oticr 
arm of each, and they seem as if about to sling them at the face 
of the youth. Archrcologurts are puzzled to know what it is all 
about, but believe it represent* the death of Pcntheus, who was 
torn in pieces by Mienads on Mount Cithieron for having reviled 
the Bacchic mysteries. 

Every man, whether employer or employe, will Arid a 
year's subscription to STONE a paying 
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COAL MEASURES. 
HE following quotation is from Hugh Milled "Old Red Sand- 
stone." It is perhaps the most graphic picture ever drawn 
of the earth during the time when coal waa being formed : 

"We have entered the Coal Measure*. For seven formations 
together — from the Lower Silurian to the Upper Old Red Sand- 
stone—our course haii Iain over oceans without a visible shore, 
though, like Columbus, in his voyage of discovery, we have now 
and then found a little floating weed, to indicate the approaching 
coast The water is fast eh allowing. Yonder passes a broken 
branch, with leaves still unwithered ; and there floats a tuft of 
fern. Land, from the mast-head I land ! land !— a low shore, 
thickly covered with vegetation. Huge trees, of wonderful form, 
stand far out into the water. There warned no intervening beach. 
A thick hedge of reeds, tall as the must* of pinnaces, runs along 
the deeper bays, like water-flags at the edge of a lake. A river 
of vast volume comes rolling from the interior, darkening 
the water for leagues with its slime and mud, ami bearing with 
it, to the open sea, reeds, and ferns, and cones of the pine, and 
immense floats of leaves, and now and then some bulky tree, un- 
dermined and uprooted by the current We near the coast and 
enter the opening of the stream. A scarce penetrable phalanx 
of reeds, that attain to the height and well nigh the bulk of forest 
trees, is ranged on either hand. The bright and glossy stems seem 
rodden like Gothic columns; the pointed leaves stand out green 
at every joint tier about tier, each tier resembling a coronal 
wreath or an ancient crown, with the rays turned outwards; and 
we see a-top what may be either large spikes or catkins. What 
strange forms of vegetable life appear in the forest behind ! Can 
that be a club-morn that raises its slender height for more than 
50 feet from the soil? Or can these tall, palm-like tree* be 
actually ferns, and these spreading branches mere fronds? And 
then tbeae gigantic reeds!— are they not mere varieties of the 
common horse-tail of our bogs and morales, magnified some sixty 
or a hundred times? Have we arrived at some such country as 
the continent visited by Gulliver, in which he found thickets of 
weeds and gnus tall as woods of 20 years' growth, and lost him- 
self amid a forest of corn, fifty feet in hight ? The leaser vegeta- 
tion of our own country, reeds, mosses and ferns, seems here as if 
viewed through a microscope ; the dwarfs have sprung up into 
giants, and yet there appears to he no proportional increase in 
size among what are unequivocally its trees. Yonder is a group 
of what seems to be pines — tall and bulky, 'tis true, but neither 
taller nor bulkier than the pinee of Norway and America ; and 
the club-moss behind shoots up its green, hairy arms, loaded with 
what seems catkins above their topmost cone*. 

"There is an amazing luxuriance of growth all around us. 
Scarce can the current make way through the thickets of aquatic 
plant* that rise thick from the muddy bottom ; and though the 
sunshine falls bright on the.upper bougluof the tangled forest be- 
yond, not a ray penetrates the more than twilight gloom that 
broods over the marshy platform below. The rank steam of de- 
caying vegetation forms a thick blue haze, that partially obscure* 
the underwood; deadly lakes of carbonic acid gas have accumu- 
lated in the hollows ; there is silence all around, uninterrupted 
mve by the sudden splash of some reptile fish that ha* risen to the 
surface in pursuit of its prey, or when a sudden breeze stirs the 
hot air, and shakes the fronds of the giant ferns or the catkins, of 
the reeds." 



Look over thin lssoo carefully, and It will convince you 
that 12 as good und better number* are worth $2. 



CHALK ANALYZED. 
At first sight this stone seems to have no distinct character at all 
It is a soft, white, crumbling substance, soils your.fingers when too 
touch it, and seems neither to have grains like the sandstone nor 
crystals like the granite. You will need to use a magnifying 
glass, or even perhaps a microscope, to nee what the real naturv of 
chalk is. Take a fine brush and rub off a little chalk into a glass 
of clear water, then shake the water gently and let it stand for a 
while until you see a layer of sediment on the bottom. Pour off 
the water, and place a little of this sediment upon a piece of glass, 
and look at it under the microscope or magnifying glaaa You 
will find it to have strongly marked characters, which might be 
set down thus : 

1. The stone, though it seems to the eye much more uniform io 
its texture than either sandstone or granite, is made up of pan: 
cles resembling each other in color and composition, but presenting 
a variety of forma 

2. It consists of minute shells, pieces of coral, fragments of 
sponges and white particles, which are evidently the broken-down 
remains of sheila, under a microscope which magnifies them fifh 
times. Large and well preserved shells, sea urchins, and remain 
of other sea creatures occur embedded in the chalk. 

As a brief description of chalk, you might say that it is a stoat 
formed out of the remains of once living animals. —Manufaetttrrr 

9 |f"i J i ri xti^f^T , 



STONES should apeak for Itself to every Intelligent man 
In the trade, and ft docs ao speak. Hearken unto Its 
voice, and subscribe for 1889 ! 



Old Mrs. Bently— I see that the bakers are making their bread 
lighter than they used to. 

Old Mr. Bently— Yes; and the poor people arc kicking like 
thunder. 

Old Mrs. Bently— Why, I don't see why they should. To me 
heavy bread is an abomination. — Epoch. 

Merchant (on collecting tour) — "Mr. Brown, can you tell me 
why my errand here this morning is like a well baked loaf of 
bread f 

"No, I cannot. Why is it r 

"Because it's 'dun Brown." Brown paid the bill.— Jfomwi City 
Grocer. 

"My dear," said a baker's wife to her husband, "the advance 
we made in the price of bread is too high. We must reduce it* 

"Reduce it?" exclaimed the baker. "I guess not. I reduced 
the weight yesterday, and there won't be two reductions in one 
week if I know myself." 

Landlady (complainingly) — Floor is going up, Mr. Blodgers. 

Star Boarder (dropping a heavy biscuit with a dull thud)— So 
I understand ; but your bread doesn't seem to rise correspondingly, 
Mrs. Hashley. 

Old lady (to grocer's boy) — What makes the price oa them 
potatoes so stiff, boy ? 

Grocer's boys— It's because there's so much starch in 'em mum. 
—Life. 

Monogram stockings are all much worn now by the women. 
The recent sloppy weather has led to the discovery of the in teres- 
ing wrinkle. 

They call it "a duck of a bonnet" because there is so much bill 
to it — Washington Pott. 
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CONTRACT NEWS. 



The works mentioned below are of especial interest to the trades represented by this journal. 

contain stone. 



The structures are of stone, or they 



New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
N.w York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
N. w York Citv. 
New York City 
Chicago, 111. 
Thirago, III. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Kansas City, 
K aims'. C>ty, 
K anus City 
W.shmgtoa, D. C. 
Waehing'on, D. C 
Washn stop, D. C. 
Wa-hington, D. C 
Dtp Moines, Iuwa 
De» Moines, Iowa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Boaton, Masa. 
Boston, M a.i*. 
Arkansas City, Ark. 
Arkansas City, Ark. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lima, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Alexandria, Ky. 
Went Brothertown, Win 
Maiden, Ma**. 
I«ck Haven, Pa. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 
Iyowcll, Mi»s. 
Burlington, la. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Canton, O. 
Kindlay, O. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Sea Iale City, N. J. 
I.ns Angeles, Jal. 
Miller, l>ak. 
Lake, 111. 
Weal Bend, Wis. 
Akron, Colo. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Albany, N. Y. 
North I>pnver, Colo. 
Sioux City, Iowa, 
l'alatka, Fla. 
Greenville, Tex. 
I»uiaville, Ky. 
Du Qimin, III. 
Col imbia, Mo. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
Iji Fayette, Ind. 
Plattatnouih, Neb. 
Alameda, Oal. 
Spokane Falls, Waah. Ter. 
Ntbivka City 
Pipeatone, Minn 
Hamberg, Pa. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Lima, O. 
Toronto, Can. 
Allrntown, Pa. 
iaon,WU. 
e, N. Y. 
i Spa, N. Y. 
Fort Scott, Tex. 



Mary A Walker 
D Chriati* 
D Cbriotie 
John Bannon 
Patrick Canavan 
Geo W Rudden 
John Totten 
TheCiiv 

B A A G W Williama 
Clinton J Warren 

D Christie 



James C Nettleton 
L Hammerslongh 
J W Tallin 

Columbia Athletic Club 
A illicit Palmer 
Washington Safe Deposit Co 
WKCarr 
Drake University 
Soldier.' 



C W McOlensey 
Mr* J Bonbright 
Sam n< I Mcjen 
Bell Telephone Co 

The City 
A A N< 



A rmour Packing Co 

First Corgregalional Church 

Hoard of Education 



State Normal School 
J M Kennedy Jr. 
The City 

80. Builington M. K. Church 
UniUrian Church Society 
The Tennessee Club 
Tbo City 

Memorial Hospital Aas'n. 
Ancient Order of United Workmen 
Turn Verein Socielv 
John F Bell & Son " 

Co 



The City 

County Com. 
(1 A A Brink 
B W Woosler Son's 



The Citv 

M K AT R R Co., St. Lnuia, Mo. 
St Andrew's Protestant Episcopal Ch 
Catholic Church Society 
Christian Church 8ociety 

The Cily 

The Presbyterians 

The Socielv of Jesus 
The City ' 



Francis Whittsker A Sons 
Goldsmith A Knhn 
West End Christian 
Y M C A 

H K II II 

I.irderkranx Society 
The City 



II G Knapp 
R S Townaend 

M 

John C Bnrne 
Geo B Pelham 
G II Schelliuger 
Geo B. Prlham 
Geo W. Dcbcvoi* 
Thorn A Wilsjn 

.1 A Thain 
R S Townsend 




E J luge null 

R M Brailhwalt A Co. 
L Johnson 

J F Stuckert 
Addison Mutton 
Peabody A 
CJ ~ 



Win Gall 
A W Black 
Plans wanted 
Win Dunn 
James W Carpenter 
A Druiding, Oiicago 



M H Culver 
Plans wanted 
I N Ripley 
Plana wanted 

Eckel A Mann 
Guy Tilden 
Prof J W Zcller 

Conrad Wallbrach 

Win Ge,tte, Philadelphia 

T D Allen, Minneapolis 

Joseph Ott 



Architect Loft 



Rev. Dr. Pennick 
Plans wanted 

D. P. Mulford 
Jamea F Alexandt 



Judge Perkins 
Rev. R S Appel 
John Thomas 



M FCummings 



Flat Building 
Flat Building 
Flat Building 
Flat Building 
Flat Building 
Residences 
Flat Building 
School huilding 
Flat Building 
Apartment Mouse 
Residence 
Three R-sidences 
Four Residence 
Flat Building 
Office Bui'diog 
Flat Buildingi 
Building 
Residences 

Safe Deposit Building 



Building 
Monument 
Carriage Factory 
House 
Residence 
Business Block 
Office Building 
Business Block 
Ergioe House 
Residence 
Residence 



Church 

School-I 

Tomb 

Church 

Church 

Depot 

School- 



Soldiers' Memorial Bldg. 

Church 

Church 

Building 

Jail A sherrifl's Residence 

Infirmary 

Ho»pital 

Building 

Building 

Hotel 

Hotel 

Court House 
Police Station 
Court House 
Court House 
Warehouse 
Store Building 
Terrace 

Slum-front Tenement Bldg 

Scbooi-honse 

Depot 

Church 

Chnrch 

Theological School 
Church 

High-school A Library Bg 

Church 

School-house 

College 

School Honse 

Opera House 

School House 

Building 

Hotel 

Hall Building 
Building 



$54 000 
22.000 
35,000 
40,000 
18,000 
00.000 
18000 
70,000 
20,000 

200,000 
1*1000 
42,'WO 



Hall 

Court House and Jail 
Court 1 
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PRICE CURRENT. 

1 B A Nrf.wTw.'lflCM" I 



(lord 

New rork..„.„ 

W . Miming V.ll.j 

BLUE F1.AU HTONE 



(J O. Bargar, Uoodjaar-e OafBga Co.. H. T.) 
. f o. h. Atw.ter. on L. V, R. U and CaTBgn 



Rough sad Wary Flag. 
1. 3 Mil 4-ft tin* 

1«4 « " —h-w . 

Splii Flagging. 
2 and 3.ft. •«» 

4 " — — . 

• 

IBTT-*- Split KlagglBg. 
1 and S-ft. 

4 ;; —. 

« Bad 7 " 

Solid Rock, peccable foot 

FUifL.rni., I Id. thick. 

Lew lhaa '£'■ eu ft 

I loea Ib.n tfl *|. ft 



-■i n 



fiC 

„ „. H 

„ He 



B. 

lie 

Ilk 

..:ic 



s** 

IS ft. 

_IAC 



'A'. .ol I'm th.o 10 .<| ft ** 

40 " » " - 

mi •• m •' 

Pl.tf ran contalolng Biora'lhM 1X1 »q. ft. Bflcao gITM «• 
• i>i.llcatlon f..r platform more lh»B 4 la. ihlek. add So 
oerlnchfor IIWJ M 4111 1 lUfcW up to 4 iocbe.; crer • 
lnchee therk price, gleeu on application. Special «d»»BU, — 



...V* 



for turnl.helng l.ige pl.lfuri 

\Vt ^i?t"ui^ , BB* , BlLiB». p.r .'i'."n'" 

[ForeatOltj Slon. Co.. Cleeehnd. o . ) 
(on car. .1 ouarrtaO 
KLCLIU Bl.riESTt.'Mt— 

CB. ft 

So. I. PrunuwBOon. Mock- — —. — 

No 4. rrnBlUjBmi-l H"**' ihimwwiwhiI **T~" 

Cr.nwwalk .toae, broken to ««* bat bo! JoiBled. 4 to 4 

'.Z'.'.'.M 
Sup ft 



.tur»a,4toMocbea.. 



4 to o'lacne. thick, natural lied, .ay ilu nptn lift. I0D4 ltr 
ETI'LID BLUE AND COI.CMBIA SANllSTUNt— 
Sewed Ptagging. 



I to 10 ft. long, add 10 tU per '«"« 
Cnrb, tguarTrOul. 
Tbln G.rden Curb...... 



10 IB. Curb. „._ 

It •• uBdar 4 tB. thick _. 

|| under 4 In, " i n 

14 •' 41a. . — ■• — 

14 •• t-.'d, under 3"J. 3 ft. »od oe.r, long... 




■J. W. MUW.I - 

14 IB. Oorb, 34, to 4. 4 (I .nd 

14 " B^tot. 4ft. 

m " 4 In. thick... 

•» " »Ib. " 

18 In (V.raere, l»y «*t _ 

■fMM price, gi.enoo ^u^'sii'jS^'c^/BteMtuac 

l«i requirement. 

duller olid C rowing. 



s Ml 



12 I*, fatter, :l to t% la _„ 

12 In. •' this _ 

14 IB. " 3 to V*. In 3 ft. end orer, long.. 
14 1a. " thin, 2-4 and o»or. long. ...... ...... 

14 In Belgl.u Bridge. I In thick -. .. 

Win. ,T " * In thick 

'it Ib. " " 4to4SlB — 

341n. •• " StotlB _ 

•J4IB 7 t»Bln . 

IK la. Brldf. Ftac Joint., »S In 

it :: ?, ftez=z===z 

14 

I.. 
1' 
1« 



1 to I IB _ 

IS tO 3 lB....„ UM< 

t\l .lid nn4.r i\ '**i. nmn 
sSto 4 In - 

4 IB. 



yiiB lo:i< In I'oping, 4 In. thick. SV4 wiu per In. la 
Idlb When ordorad nil 4 In thick, .pccl.l pnt» will b> 



.MIL Wbe 
4I..B. 

W h'ti <inl.r»l 1111 1.r 4 Ib. thick, 3 



!, ,H 111 

■ndort ft . 



Lr 



utb 



11 

« •• „ 

Jh: :— : 
4 *• 

BIl'iWNllTONIC- 
Ohlo— No. 1 PrnioUc 
No. 2 " 
AdiUnd Wi..-Pro 



.1 •• 
Mb I " 
OOLCMBIA Bt-fK BANDSTfiNB- 



IOC 

10c 

. ... 1* 
>4« 

......Utc 

CB. ft 

40c 

Z'.'. *»» 

„ ,40c 

'" «k> 

„ __ Mc 



No. 1. ProBjUcoa. blocks. 

Ma. -j. •• . 
No 1 M.mnoienl 
■b. 2. " 
Kiicici" bH., brok — 
p.rcb o. W.ll t»toD«, p«r loo rollroBd 
bUOHDT IITKNIt— 

Promlocnott. .U*., p.r ton Rnllroxl (°o. weight. 

Bpecl»l ilu.. per coblo foot-...- 

NORTH RIVKKBLIF5TONK- 

iUolun BliMtviie Co , New \0rk.1 

rugfiog 

Hi.ukIi Kl»g.promlem«n..lwo 

»moolh 71 " " -> 

i.nd 11 » amootb King. IS I" "'J "..r 

% •• under IS In thick . 

g "44 »« IK in .lid ...er 

(WFu-l rUg, "J to 14 ln .ia.re, 3 la. oe»r... 

Slold" '• HlB.OtBr... 

til. Roogh 'llnieaeJoa, I lo l' u li>., 1 ft. »ud 



Co. fl. 

,.„„. 40 

. .Wo 

4AC 

45 

40 



Btepe. 

4 1 12 IB- promlwrn 
7 • l» " " 
• III " 

- , 11 • • •" ™ 

■ ■II » 

H ft nod op lo 10 ft- long, odd 10 eenU per fool. 

Rock , . _ 

Piouilecnoo. K>'k. I*' In In thick n»o. ..- » 

MBJBBBBM Rock, per la. In thlckoeo. ~ U 

Ihroeoeloo Rock. ni« 12 lo thick, .abject to .pec- 

AI*rock C o«e. ».op.rflcU>l ft. la ».ton.. Bin Uln. thick, 

eee pl.tf cm.. 
r..r pinned Rock, cold 2". c-ot. per 
Plolloraj., 4 I ache. Thick 
Tadef HI fr-l 



S,-cl.! prUeoiocie OB engine bed., pier 
heoiB block., broke, . ut in rough or fli 

Tce.de dl.connt. on oppHcelinn. 

BROWNSTONE. 

lUrd dl liri.w,»ld.< hlc«4fo ; 
[All.100i.tloB. * o. b uil.trT, unlee.otcW-l»>n.entl«B»4 ] 

(■.itcnd.le, light TOO. f. o b. o.o»rry 

•• Bark ._. (ft •• 

HamaMletovn f» _ .' ' 

, I Mecioette ,.„.. 100 •• Chicago 

Uk. Superior ; ,,,,„' r , r „ F ..._ 100 ■• 

Trenton — — .. ■ M 

Lluden - mmmmmw. BO 

New Rrunewlc. - 49 

Kllil.le— He.Mchue.1. — • 

OHIO BBOWNHTONIt— 

Klllbuck 

Gaan... — • 

No t 1'cciiil.uc.ioa. bl«k... ....... — jae 

w fl | ' • . JO 

Stone ordered to dloietnioB "lee. 10 cent, per cubic foot 
oitra 

« lod..w <".p« .nd Sill., broken .:id apllt to .toe, TS IMU 

per CIlW! fool. 

CONNKCTI'TJT BR0WNSTONK- 

(HIooImoi Qo»rry Co., Portl.od I 

Ca ft. 

Block., promlecoou. el M. . warf % 

Blink., No I pr»oil»cn»u. el»«e Itf» 

Block. r.eu, LlaleU eic. , No. 2 anoVr 1& ca. ft. la 

■Inn. o. Ion. I ill mi l i in i jj *» 

Block., Poala, Uatal., etc.. No. 2, 15 and under X 

ca ft. to dlmenelooe 00 

Block., I'oeti, Llulela, etc.. No. 2, 30, and 1 1 n Jar 40 

co ft. to dloeen^on. SB 

Block., Po.t, Llntele, etc , No. 2, 40 co ft. »nd oier, 

prion lo be eg feed upoa. 



Cn ft 
4»c 

....44c 



4ft ttraootb dinoenaloa, 1' t .od nnder I*. in .'ft 

• nd i>«er erida, wide „ - 

4 «b.| 4 o IB.. Brno- III ijioieti.lon, 1' 4 In. .ml over.-. 

4 ft M. Y. OorporntloB, Jolotod. 3 III ««- 

Oft. • " * '» 

5 .ml M Itmoolh Fl.g, | IB. and oeor.- 

0. ad 4.4 " " BBder J la ..— 

0.0.1 fin " " 2 IB. BBd Otwr 14 

A Bad 4 4 " " ooderlln.. 



We4l MatO, »lo »S "• •»•«». * *** •* '»• 4*jt*al4)._ 
Wellatoo»4to»l. •• SIO4.0 •• 
A ay of tno .bore Flag ordered 1 lucbal tbkk, or el Ira re. 
ejalreannuaato width., .ubjecl lo.pecUl petce. 

L.Cfe rieg. 

li ft. to* 4, « A tw 6 ft. wlda.» — 0 XI 

T ft. to 7 4. x 4 lo A ft ' • ■■— ■ .1 

» ft. lo « «, > 4 lo 6 ft . '• -.. " 

The aboee to be .'H Inebee thick. 

Proatwxuoa. targe Flag. 
.10 to hO II. 3 IB. thrtk 



lo IIJ 

1 1| men. I • 



Id IC percent. Ritr. wldlh .nd 



Ibl. Mi.'.. el Ull'c 

For pinning »dd tl cent.. 

For rn W.ing odd :tn real*. 
Window Mile and Unlele. 
Imin. Igaarrjf cul 
gxala. •• •• 

0 I 4 IB. 



A) tret .nd uo'Jer 3t t»et — 

sr. " " » •• 

» " " *0 "„ — 

on ' • "70 — . — — . 

HO " " W •* - - — - 

40 " " 100" . i.i. i.i ■■■■■ 

Over Urn feet, .abject lo .perl. I price 
Abo.e, If dlmoaMoB both w.j., »-M H per ceal 
For In. add 10 ct. 
•< < " BO 
"7 30 
•• » 40 
• • » •• 44 
.. io •• 06 
•■ 12 '" 100 
For nUalng »dd i! cent. |»r .opertlcl.l loot. 
For rubbing add 35 i»ul. per .uperflclal loot 
For planing l«lb .Ida. add SO cnu p., .operOcl.l 
Rubbed 8111.. 

4i» lo » «~ — 

4lH In —•• •— 

4x0 In . 



00 
:s 
n-, 
Hi 
'16 
1 J. 



5.1^ In ..- 

U In .llnwaaca In thlckoeaa. 
Kobbed Lintel.. 
iSlotxlOS la. 



. rlOft 

4 In. x IS In. BBderMi. In length. 
Rubbe.1 t^arb. 

JS • » In pn.nil.cBoo. length 

IS i 10 I 



I la. 
1.' In. 



i.i hi 



der3« i 1Z lii. prornl.. leagth 

HllloU, 35^10 4 la 



rurb, e..lecle.| for I 




fclo. allowoBO. In tbkknee. 

IhjsrMIOi 
6 ■ 12io. yn.rrj gBtl 

BxlllB. " " > »S c »*' F»' "■'"c' 

4 X 14 IB ' ' • ■ > 



Rul.l«l M.Dtell 

4 1 1* Ib 

I » liln....™. 

4x11 la 

tiimeti.lon length, with In 
Hut l»d Mewrlbi 

■ tii4.« IB. toog. 1.4 lo 1.B Ib. wido 

Dear 3.4 lo 4 6 10. long. 1.4 tn i ft wide 

"4 4 la 6.4 •' 1.4 to 2.4 in wide „„... — 

"64to44 " l.4lo3ft. «* - ** 

• • 4.4 and under 0 ft long, t to 4 ft. wlda 49 

Bul l-I .nd Jointed Til" - Boxed. 

, „|-, . i„ I! k. 1 to )■ in pec .ih-c 

Oclalfi- . — M 

ll.lf til. coasted aawBida. 
WHeo tile I. Oiled lo plan with S tile .ndbonl-r .p~l.l 
prloe gl.eo. 

Rabbe.1 .nd fUned Flag-rnjololacl. 
Sit. and 3ft. 4 la , 1 ft 4 Ib. aodoeer wide 34 

4 ft end I ft 4 In.. 2 (t wj.U nud oeer 37 

5 .. 4 .. 6 .. ( .. •• „ M 

4 " t • " " ** 

An» oflh.aboee Dag ordered 3 In. lakh, or exit, require 
1* I meal .. to width, •ald.ect to aperial price. 
Planed .nd A led Header.. 
I 4 to 12 In. thick, wllb haaa. est on on. or both end., 
bjecl to apeclal 



Door .lib unJec 2 ft wide, i IB. 

d»r7ft long. promlKOoo. rixaa_ _ -.. -. wa 

P-.H- rin.. I'or.lca. etc . 7 lo » la. thick, aadar 10 ^ 

PllT| r m?*^nk.,'".« ". lg'aBdYn.ier'*4'^ 1 UJ 

• • •■ aw., 44 " " 30 •• ft. I II 

• l • * etc.. 32 an] 
price to be agreed upon 

Area A.bl.r, ooder 4 lo. lhlek_ _ 

Flag - 

Window. OtuOT. proajUcBooa aiiae 

W.ter Table. 7 lo » lo. «ia.re, proaxlerai.^. 
Area Step., 10 lo IS lo. wide, aadar 6 ft. long, 

protolacnona length. - '0 

Coping, 12 bf a In. prnml.ction* length. -. « M . 0J 

Otece Uotela. etc. 14 and voder IS la. wide. 4 In. 

thick, and ooder 7 ft long 00 

Step., l.inteU. .1c.. 14 and sndar IS In. wide, S la 

thlr'k. 7 and under X It. long ........... _ ** 

Sl.ne Llntela. etc . 14 and under IN la. wide, S In. 

thick, 4 .ad under 111 fl. loog._ 1 4» 

Sl»l», UbWI. .le., 10 ft. long and oear, peine lo be 

«one. oodar 10co.fl 1 » 

in and under SO eo. fl_ I 00 

t. 2tl ctt. ft. and orgr, price le be 

•greed opoo 

■oBBB»Bt.l 81..... » to U in. thick, eb.rgwd IS ta. 
Socket., under It In. wide, and aodar * la lhick_... SO 
" under II lu. -id., .nd under H I. lbkok.__ OS 
DIMount 6 per cent. ;caah or .ppro.ed Note*, at tw» 



FREESTONE. 
(Liinl A lln.wold. Chicago ] 

New Rrnn.wick brown 

Ro.aa Vlata ■■— — — — 

Ohio 



w. hi 



Weeterly 

Miinem 

WooiUlock 



GRANITE. 

I Lord Jk Url.wold, i'kl<M« I 



GREEN STONE. 

(Lord A UrMwold. Chicago.) 

P..nnj>lTBBla __„-..__. — 

LIME, CEMENT. ETC. 

I ,| I. i-ie A.WX1.IIOB.) 

Uaotlnirlou '.Hue In bulk, per bu.hel of 70 lb». 

i.w barrel. (H.r barrol.... 

New.rk pl..ler pari., or .locoo, •• •• — 
Michigan " — 
Loui.olle remeol. " . 

«. in paper ..«k., per aack 

Portland imported, ••barral . . 

Whlteaand, (New OfUaaa) •• " _.. 

Pla.ierliig h.lr, .Mtied. in I boahal paper.. t»r 
•• limed, " 1 " '* " 

Flie brick ^er^e per 100. 
•• Aetna " " 

•• •• M.iileinma '• " 
•• •' Waal Virginia" " 
OrouBd Oreclaj, baat, part 
a. .» i* common "* 



t » 

aft 

22ft 

SJB 

_ 14a) 

00 

... 3 TJ 
■ »' 




pi|- 

Flue Pipe, fnr Cblmaae 
Tarra Ootla Ohlmnaf Topa.. 



...AO per cant 
_J» " " 



Plalfortna, Step.. Alhler kwo 
1 LuiUiuga, apackal prlcaa glv.u. 



.r 



kind, of irlmnilog. fnr 1 Flr.t qo.lltj groand 
!».r t»u, f o b. Erle- 



.Kne I.lme.od Cement Co., Brt*, Pa.1 
. gri.and llm~tnne lor glM.rn.her. w, tXK 
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rvef . o. b. a/aerry. 

boS .80 •• " 

Mm ._. » •• " 

Oolitic Bowling Orcn » " " 

Arte-lan »» '* 

Oraftun — -» S3 " 

MAtiKKSI AN 

(J A. Ore**. StnaefHy low.) 
l>,me...l n Stone — ( Flr.1 Qu.llly of .11 ordinary al**..) 

\< mel.e* wJ om. p*r.nbi«lW,„„____.., — t 3* 

II to M|MM| P*»M| ' 
,,„,« •• 

7 to* •■ " " 

ft Inch**, per .uperSrlal fool 



l.ltjael uieeeore, 

glOO* 9i*..__.__. 
Slone '>I*..___._ 
Stela* 9»7-..__ — 

Stone yf. 

Mono »x3 



...« 

...» 

-.21 
.. It 



Vault mi«i — (Largaelga.) 
7 to 8 lurb** thick. per eqi 
6 to 7 



Flagging StaB* — lilrdli.ary .lie I 
S itichee thick, per iqn.t. f.>-l 

J fl •• '« • • •• _, 



Bildg* Slaw* 
Ckiaata nn, 
Copping.. 



per cubic yard 

«« '• ■* ..__. 
Baa*., per caMc yard 




m...u» »i7 

liao. lid __._-.__.__ i i 

Stone »is 

Stone Ttfiuw in i in _....__.. 

StOM fr+i 111-llLLllil ..nil Jl III 

MM 7«6 _____ __. i i i 

Mum sill .„„.___...._._...,__.___.__. 

t*tot». 6a*...__. ______ i 

K*ng. Sioee lliaobeaihlck Hi iii 

H |f] .. _ n m . 

II • • y M »« ii-hi l. i.Li wiiMimi 
■ I ft g M <• * *"""' 

• ■ •• •• #4 *"""""*""" ' 

i itHb or flat. Sim iKwI^'m^u" 



SI 

SO 

IS 

so 

._... IS 
_.... 17 
...-.IT 

17 

3S 

IS 

18 
..... 14 
IS 




Dlone-aica*. per cubic yard 

Common, " " '* 
Knlilil" or Building Stem*. 

I'oaivi Hubble. Tar 1I» lb*. 

Select Hubble, •• WO ' 

Block Bubble. " l«> 

Drilled BabM*, " HO 
Street . re-l-l*. . .. 

f, to 6 Inch**, Bit aoparScUl foot, .._.......___._„_ S ' » 

I'mblng. 4 to J Inch** thick, j»r <up»r*k_l fl. ...... It 

Cut toil RuM«*d Stoae—i Flnttbed Heady to lay In 

plot a. > 

Aabler* par .q ft iiire.iinng nil tbnt 

Ba** - _______ 

Coroer Bl.*ka 

I']et<or*», f .ai-rAcial fo.it 



10 to 1J 
I SB t " 
The above 4ti11oal 
LMneu.toa Footing. 

10 ta 11 lochaa Ibtrb 



Drilled to alia both 
BiMpe Stone. 
tl loSt.AO. 



U. pi- 
ll lo 



.par cubic yard. 



Stt.40.. 



MARBLE. 



-I'TLAKD 



^Vermont Marble Co.. Proctor, Vt.) 



lui.tea for Shipment. 

> following eellmate* will gl.. partial not acquainted 
tba alooa bu.lc-.. an Met of Ibe proilaial* ami. ool of 
,«.™ol kind. ..1 .t.n*l.-c-e.erj to . .....Uluta a car I. .ad 



nl klnda ol 
wt'tcliloK .1 ' l 1 .la 

• cubae \e*. or lf~ ^ablc fcal Mnaaaion Moo*. 
&» to f»i aajpa rftclnl faat Flagging 3 locbaa thick. 
SMlaaSS " * " 

I «* | •• M 

I M g 

•• S " " 
atone, or HO cubic frat. 
A parch of av no In low* la B> cubic f**l, anlaa* olharwlaa 
agrord on, .'."> fa*t brnng bj law • itata parch, yat it!^ faat 
praraJla In ■> nnj plnonj, 

il.otd A Orlawold, l hlcago.) 

.Bobble, t<l cord ; dl-analon »c 



46M to .W 

3te i* tot 

3U)lo3lS 

»tfi lo 'afa) " ' 
1 parch of Un v il 1" 




NUR 

L'l?r_TlSTIU 



Matthew* Bro*.| 



Bitra datk and 

I>atk blaw .. 
Ll_bl tine .. 
CBN LIST— 

la Rallaud. HolhacUr.,1 rail.. M. nnUla Dark and It. 11... 



ELLKTTMVILLB- 



< <t*- 

4,(11 



; Perry Bro*.} 



."awed . . ... ... 

0OUTH'. ISTINI-tVILLB — 

(Terra llaata Slooa Work! Co.) 
Aahlar Sawa.1, Two Mila* — 3.1[»erflcial. 
[nchaa I tu ba. 

,_ ,_1S » ___-. 

r_~ ,so io — 

?~ a u 

tZ - 

fcrz__=8 . 



'JSc 

aaaMaai SS 

«vs»*» 

r^iou 



itut I 



Til 



gto'_o o.er 10 feot 
foot enr*. 

11. u^t. r- 
Mlll Block, a. quarried, per ru ft., 
pini.tiakli Mill Block., pet cu. ft. 
Moaoraeot *>nl llea.lal. o- Baaea, p 

Ktlr* CI**' fwne f. t !<talii«tj. ate 

All Baaea lea. than one cable f «t each 
Hongh Black Stab*. H to J Inchee Ihlr 

loot 

Proaitacaoa* Rough Blai k l*l*t«, 4 to fi 
Cud of it*w*d ^loDea, SlU l-» car load. 
Bridge Kione. 

Iiln^eoal.: n bridge stone, per co. ft..., _,_ __ lAe 

Pro-iieconu. gocj a«l-rt Br dge Ston*. ro fl in 

Oanttaoo Bridge Btooa Backing S7 pa' cat 

Ooajaaoii Hubbl*. all alia* _ _ __ & •• •• 

Oood lUog. Bobble. Iron » !■• H Iticbea (hick, and a In 1J 
In.ba. on b~l. .ollald. Io' dre-ead rock f««l wotk, t»> 




Begular diKount, rough 1« p»f aawad, SO par el. 
Caah li- "-"I ■!••'". »• »*b anl d.uruel I 
par M on aawe.1 
kaSOTA PINK OR WHITK— 

IKaawal (<aa"' Co KaanU, I 



>d : 



(I 

t inch** iliirk cutisf mwmM9m** 
9 *• ** ■•aprra.clta.l 11 ... 

8 - 

7 • 

C M ... 

A M *- 

4 M 

j| t* || da »* 









a _ 

■ • 1 










o 

= 

_ 


! 

e 

I 

3 
> 


M 

_ _, a 
° . * 
at CD 91 


3 j° ► 

Si* 

in 

e| : 

_! ■ -1 


■ad -* < 0 ' 
7?__ 

SS- 5 „ 
1.-- 


"st 

it 

jjj 
m ] si 


n 

o — 

K - 

HE 

«• 2 

S£_ 


4 

t 

3 








H'i 


■i •_ 


2 4^ 


: ii 


3 40 


w 




sss 


It Kb 


176 


S56 


356 


sss 


9 




3 14 


s 06 


2 04 


386 


ats 


3 76 






It .In 


3 'jr. 


.t i r> 


S06 


3»5 


3 90 


10 




S an 


3 no 


340 


3 an 


3 XI 


4 4ft 


i ; 




4 :i 


4 10 


3 UO 


370 


sto 


6 30 


it 


ii 


450 


4S0 


4 In 


sse 


■1 7(1 


6 AO 




4*0 


4 30 


4*0 


too 


3 HO 


• 70 


w 




SIS 


46ft 


46ft 


436 


416 


6 76 






S 3ft 


505 


4T5 


466 


1 it. 


t T> 


II 




fit, 


n» 


4*4 


416 


446 


S 60 


II 






S4& 


6 IS 


4SS 


464 


675 






nuj 


««6 


SS6 


606 


4 65 


70S 






7 10 


<o 


»» 


& *0 


660 


704 


IS 




7 W 


I* 


6 W 


fJU 


6 70 


7» 


II 




7«0 


70) 


fi* 


SI0 


560 


»4o 


If 


• 


SOS 


740 


6WI 


I4U 


DOT 


8l<0 


ll 




^ ^1 


» 10 


740 


700 


«f« 


•J 60 


IT 




SSO 


► t-.i 


7 70 


7 SO 


6 TO 


lo as 


If 


* 


9 r«J 


K 70 


« l«i 


750 


7 00 


11 uo 


J 


• 


10 so 


930 


sso 


100 


7 10 


11 60 


u 




11 S3 


10 86 


» 43 


S75 


S IS 


IllS 


j 




11 15 


11 05 


IV 16 




805 


13 75 


Si 


ii 


IS S3 


II 76 


10 76 


1% 


• S5 


14 26 


■a 


n 


U 75 


Ii 4j 


II .16 


1'J :k', 


» 54 


15 75 


i> 


ii 


13 75 


13 A5 


11 65 


10 65 


9S6 


15 85 




ii 


II 6o 


13X6 


IS 16 


11 16 


10 36 


16 85 




ii 


15 3ft 


13 9r> 


11 75 


11 66 


10 66 


ICHA 


:< ii 


it as 


14 66 


13 36 


IS IS 


II 16 


17 86 


in ! . 


I.-, v. 


14 46 


to 3 


IS 16 


11 46 


It 96 




i. 


it to 


IIS. 


13 M 


1176 


II H6 


1716 




i. 


17 74 


in in 


Ill- 


13 JO 


13 36 


IS 96 


Ml. 


1.7.% 


1C v. 


Ill _", 


11 s', 


13 75 


19 96 




i. 


IS S3 


17 66 


16*5 


1136 


18 16 


•tK 1. 


jots 


1* 45 


ItIA 


ll ■". 


13 46 




MO 


'Jl 93 


19 00 


17 10 


IS 60 


14 *> 




» | . 


C!s« 


SO 10 


1*00 


IS SO 


14 "J 




.•» 1 


_'. mi 


tl 10 


19 00 


IT 10 


16 SO 




9 




f HI 


a.« 


19 W 


17 90 


IS so 




.H|H 


-•. W) 


11 A) 


31 00 


IS 10 


17 00 






aTSO 


S4 TV 


ta m 


9) 30 


IS TO 










1 St JO 


i ji 


11 40 


, 19 70 




? 






■i- 711 






SU70 




S1>H 






33 7B 


1 31 SO 





35 



, IS 

1" 




I 64,5 40 

«7 I »j(l 74 4 HO 

t?'l SlJl 14,3 U0 

47, 7u #1.1 15 

S7 1*1 64 i 06 

30| STI 74 i 40 



No. 3 Baaa *trlpa and Puata. per cubic fl tl SO 

Inferior No. 3. Poet, and Sttlpa, per cobk foot 1 66 

Inferior No i Rollotn Baaa* _. „__„_.__.___ 1 06 

Maikera 13 to 14 In. long, 3 Inch*, thick e*ch 60 

do 11 to 14 '• •■ 4 70 

.lo IS WIS" " S 100 

do It loU." •• t. •• « " . -..„ IS* 
, 3 Inchaa thick **cb St 




ITALIAN 



SUt. orer S la. l_lcji'"SiiVai"cd 
S cat lo ait*. 



tain .lab*,. 

fail : 



Add 'orfiMght par cubit foot. 
MOUNTAIN l>ABK MABBLE- 



r nl 1 .is*. Cat to •■«*. 
to 37 SO IT 

46 6« 

4ji 5S 

60 70 

7i as 




Hearth., 1 In., .awed edge*, i*r .up. foot 
N 8 B... .trip, and poala.cable foal.___. 
Ufattor No :i poala a-d .1, Ipa " 

" N- ',t bottom baaa. 

" No btuep».ie, atrlpa and bottom 



-I M 

ISO 

I c* 

ira 

11* 



ufarlor No. :t. Bottom Baaea, perca. ft _ J3 13 

Inferior No 8, Sttipa and I' rot., par ca. ft. ....__.__. 1 IS 
Marker*. 10 to 14 luehea long, K Inch*, thick, aach. .. :t> 
do 10 lo 14 '• t " " •• .._ 70 

do IS to IS " "8 ._. 100 

do 16 to 18 <• •• 4 ISO 

8FKC IAL.4— 

Illml.ilahed We*, ettra par . aMc »r»>t....„_.. 69c 

Stripe ordered 7 ft. loag and orer. eitra par cable fool 60 
Sawing adg*a .lab.. 1 .nrh thick par SSfStMSl II OJ 

ai ■* | II "*""* OS 

" " " 4 ' Z"» 

Charge* for .awing and. of .lab* the aana a* for aawlng 
edge*. 

Rutland tleadetorte*, .,rdera.l with .awe.1 atlg**, will tw 
charged eitra a* abota. 
SAND Kl BBINO - 

Mouutaaiilal Slock ........par cable foot _ 3Sc 

lleailatone*. 1. 3 and 4 lack, fabbad aid**, per eurface 



ll-*d.t. 



.1 In 



rdared rubbed edge*, artra aar 3 Inch 



per inrfac* fool rubbed 06 

PUI.IHHINU MATERIALS— 

California Pally „ |*>t lb. tl 

Putty, aitra flu* quality... ______ _,.,. ** 80 

*• '* *' *• 13-V. eh. bozta 

Scotch Hon* " 

Pumlc* clone, ee lac tad ty bbl 



H[...!igea 

Had (Irlt 

Noea ScoUa Hlaa U'lt.. 
Common Coere* Grit.. 

O.allo Acid „., 

Sand _ 

Cloth. 63 lo. will*. _„ 

TOOLS— 

In Mallet or Fl.ncarr lla.il 

S-1S •' •« •• •• .„ 

0" •> •• 



..p.. lb. 



Ftoattng T.-ol. , 

1 p Id. Uranlta Lettering Tool... 

if " " " " _ 

Hn.h 11 nni ittar*,. _.__,, _.»_..._,__, 

Ma.h •• _ _ 

Tool bed Ate. 

Crendall. _. 

rinllSlook, Nlck.l Spool 

" Braaa '< _ 

Iro* •• 

Steel Boa. and Wire SpnDg 

But*... 



B F. >T UK KOIIT MALLKTS— 

SU.3IS 

Sto 5 S> 

6 I* 7 S> . 



is 
hi 
u 

T'< 

i.-i 
05 

01 

____ " so 

. ,._perbbl. 1 01) 

_ par jd S <0 

pet dog. tl 36 

•• 1 60 
__ •• ITS 



par B, 

par dog. 



. from 14 on lo S>1 '■> 

,. " 100 to 3 00 
aach 3 00 

_ 1 60 

•• 600 

_ " 6U9 

" 100 

« ino 

paw dog. 3 78 



). IL. and up . 



each . I W) 

,._ " TS 

_., its 

" 1 59 
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STONE. 




3 

otaerwtea 
and aubjecl to tight draft. 

A dleooool of & pec cent, will be f leeo on Mr 1 

34 IKKI [ir ,u[ i> or I 

Brencnat of r 





» 




_.. 50 




„ 46 




__ 40 




80 




„ oo 



TBCE BI.CIIC 

11™ 



▼t-1 




Dark Veined Bin* 

Dark Mottled Bill*..,.. 
El Dk. VdMl Bine..., 
Ex. Dk Mottled Bin*.. 



Bark blue baoo atrip, and poeto, per cubic 'wot...... tl 74 



Ipe an 

MM....*. "|»r*nblt tool 1 76 

125 

W 

— 



kbluefooi.ton-e,:, l.> » In 
Dark blue tool atoeee, ea.u. .it 
Dark blot fool etonee, oeme ■ 
robbed aud be ted, each... 
l>imlular»ed dlM, eitre 



defectlre, par cubic fool _ 

0 10 to l.Slttfclla thick each 

0 10 to 1,2 loo.. 4 la. thick. each... 

*ld*>, M*>>f~ted ittM iMh 



, Mwnd hcftd« HOii 



Strip* ordered 7 0 loo* »ud orer. eilm par cuW< 
Broken t»d under ■(•Ml .Utui, 1, and \\At 
cobUJntoc from S to 12 feet, l> car kwd I 



..cable foot . _„ 00 

cuMa faol.... Ml 
Id. thick, 

cobt-iniii*, from t to ti feet. It car k»»d loll, tat 

car lo-vd dkwovnu, per mi urn .... .1000 

porch,, ora, » 



Tenr.eeeee Had 

Knoxeille 
Vermont White 



(Lord A Orlawold. Chicago.) 



Armodlt. 

OEOBQIA MAKBLK 



..ti .'AitiSaO 
a oo 

.. xtoe b oo 

.. 45O0 600 

. i no 



[The Blue Ridge Marble lorap.ny Cincinnati, 0.) 
t'u mental Block end Blab, ot.r two In- baa thick, cot to 



Kaon 
Renneeew,.ter.fe... 

Eloirab, oriented 

Etowah, aeerage.. 



Cubic foot. 
At At 
Kalaoa Cincinnati 



Creole, extra dark mottled .. ...... 

Creole, dark mottled 

Craota, aiedlooa ctoad ............ ..... . 

Creole-, accood qaollty ...... ......... 

Cherokee, eaiected „ 

Ota rokee. ererage— ...... ...... 

No. 3 bee* Stripe and Poet*. ... 

Interior No 3 Peat, end atrtpo 

Inferior So. 3 Bottom Baeee .... 

Marker., 10 to It Inckaa leaf. 1 lathe. 

aaah - _ 

IS to It Inche. long, t lachea thick. 

a.'to'nii'' illttlltfiiE 



— n m 

5 00 

4 50 

3 T8 

too 

- i 80 

soo 

2 fit) 

3 28 

IT5 

1 SO 

us 

i a 



m to i* i 



Marker., 11 to IS lueaea lan ( . t 

enco...._ _ 



act, 



;'olo'5lKha.wi«X» 

~rn — ■.■.■ii.mi.niii i ii— — >. 

Foot Stonee, leered head. 

root Bianco, eawed keadi, aaod 



SO 

n 

1 00 



... »o 

... M 



lleertka 1 Inch thick. 



I inch, laered 



Is 
r-tipr 

tt. 
20 



$»*■> 

s » 

t » 

1 10 
438 

a so 

335 

1 f& 

3M 
310 
1 

IT0 
I W 



86 
66 

1 an 
» 

3,1 

*! 

Supr. 
IV 

•at 



Dlmlutoned Dlaa, ax In ...... 

Strip, ordered, 0 feet loag or oeer, extra 

Urn llet, aent oo application. 
KSPKRANZA BLUE MARBLE - 

1 Sargent A Marphy, Ratlaod, 

Extra dark eetned wiw mi 

I>ark bloe ...... 



30 36 
Ca. ft. Ca. ft. 



.....It 60 

..... 3W 



Si 



MACHINERY. 

CBAB WINCHES. 

[PboiBlx Iroo Worka, ClaTelaod, O.) 
Dt.raeter. Leocth. LUtlnt. (1,.i.«ae 
C.pecltT. of apeed. 
1 4'ilnchaa lilncbea 6.OO0 Ibe. One. 
V 6 •' IS •• 4,000 •• Two 

8 8 " W " 6.0O0 " " 125 00 

PORTABLE fOBOEB. 

[B.,ll.«k Bellow, dt Forge Oo. Cl.Telaad. O ] 

No. 1 Bellow. It la _„ ...K0 or. 

No. t "to 2R.00 

No, 3 " '£! 3000 

Piecoent 30 per cent. 
[Beoelo Forge U , Buffalo, M. T.] 
No. 0 Hearth 2<l40, fan II In. without weter leak ..IN). CO 
•• 0 M •■ " •< with " ,,. 64.00 

I S'.xrf, •• 10 with hood ... 40.0) 

Ineconnl 6fl per aent. 

liter Machine Co., Buffalo, N. T.] 

No. t, Ua.rtb II lech, fan Mncbea, wlthdeah IJt 00 

"7 ION "10 " with b.lf opeo hood 40 OO 

"5 " 24x30 "10 " wlthdaah....„„ 3700 

Pieroaat 40 per cent. 



QUARRY 8UPPLIE8. 

WIRE KOPB— 

(A. Leechen A 



Steal -Ho 
Stoat.. 



Oal. Iran.. 

Ira* 

Wire Hop. 



Bana Oo.. II. Loota.) 

Dlecoont 



. d. Moen m rg. On.) 



BLOCKS AND TACKLE— 

iBuaton 4 Lock port Block Co., Boa ton. I 

Thick Mortlae Block.. single Doable Triple 

* Inch Iron-bathed 2 40 4 40 6 30 

10 ■• •• 3 90 660 660 

12 '• " 460 100 11 60 

14 " 6 76 10 SO It 00 

It foo igeo MOO 

18 " " IS 00 Boa taoo 

■a " 11(0 6700 WOO 

t loch rollar-buened a 16 6 00 • 00 

10 " " 1 36 800 II 60 
It " 800 1060 1500 
14 •• •■ 760 4360 1900 
It " " I0» I960 2>00 

11 •• M IK 00 36 00 4800 

w " •• aa oo 4600 to oo 

Steal Tackle Block. Single Daub to Triple 

« Inch 1 It 1 26 3 40 

t " _ . 190 ISO 500 

II 4 00 7 00 »00 

14" .._ 6 00 ttO 1201 

Iron-beaked, dlecoont SO per cant. ; 
roltor-bnahed dleoooot 20 par cant. 

WHEELBARROWS — 

(LanaUig Wheelbarrow Oo.) 

Common, nailed mm 

bolted 



I keodle 



Do.. 

. 14 00 

. aooo 

.3000 
33 00 



RED SANDSTONE:. 

(Lord * Ortewoed, Chicago ) 
[All quoUttoM f. o. b. quarry, except olberwiee eneetkioed-J 

On. ft. 

Portage _ One 

Dunreltb, tad. „ . 60o 

" rerlegeted _ — 34c 

Darlington ... . — ..—40 

McArlhur tt 

Carllale_ „.__ 

rolonaac — — - 

SANDSTONE. 

(Obrretoad Btono Oo.| 
f All qaotalroa* f, o, b. oaerry 
BUFF AMHERST — 

No. 1 PromeatiKHM block 

No 2 " '< 




35 

to 



.. ft. 



BKKKA AND BLUE AB 
Mo. I rrumlaroo 
No. t •■ 

No. 1 Mcrjomeut Bate., broken to aloe... 

Ho.t 

Pier Block. 

SPLIT F LA GOING— 

Slncheetbick, t feel long and i 

4 .. •• a ■• 

SAWED STONE — 

|Baff Arriba rat. Berea end Blue 
larga total 

ASHLAR— 

Sin. Buff Amharrt 

I ". •• •• 

1 " " N 

12 " 

8 (n. Berea or Blue Araher.1,, 

BEREA AND BLUE AMHERST SAWED FLAGGING — 

2 Inchea thick..... — 10 

2« " " — " 



Sq, ft. 

,..,.15a 
.....at 

tS 

SI 

.11 

41 



SPLIT PLATrYWMS— 



SuperflcfeJ feet. 



Ml, 



No. I Boff Amheret 1> 

No t " " 900 

No. 1 Berea or Blae Amheret, — 20o 

No 2 •• " " .— 17o 

No. 8 llbr .l4ewela»)..ltS« 

Inlarenedlata thkkneaaea proportionate re tee. 

BRIDGE STONE— 
Pro 



BLUE A 

No. 1, 

No. I 



lam 

80c 
GO 
80 




SLATE. 
[Henrr Ftllosar, Eaoton, 
F. 0. B. BlatlngloD, 
rENNSTLVANIA BLUE BLACK SLATE BLACKBOARDS, 

2% foot wide 



Mantel i\ :>it u it t 



oar late. 


ROOFIN' 


SLATE— 


Site 


No. 






13x14 _ 


10* 


11x24 _ 


115 


Ixx22....._ 


127 


11x22 


138 




IM 


10x28 170 



> feet In 



Sine. No. In ee. 

10x18.. IHl 

»tlg. ... 214 



11 NO 



10.18 ... 
9x16 

H.H 

Walt 

Silt. 

7«lt..._ 

Ixll. 

7x12 ... 

8x12... .. .... 



. .147 
...IT? 

•Jffl 
...328 
„.Wi 
...400 



»TI 



A Weoloolt Falrharen VI .) 



Mental Stock „ 

Fire Board...... 

Keetl.ter Fremea, Jigged 

Heart ha 

For rubbing both race, of aboee, excepting cape and trnroai 

An; of the aboee'a'a tabbed leeo — . —01 

Btepa, to t ft. In lanfth... 
BUpo. 8 ft. to 8 ft, " ... 

Btepe larger 

Platform. to 18 aup ft...... 

" MtOeS " " 

" 22lo» " •• 

" Larger 

Pricee for atepe and pl.tfonna Include, one-face robbed 
and ou. edge uoaed or cbaenla red 

Urinal Mebe, equerej anil farad, .up. 
Urinal Slake, additional work " 

Lao a dry Tab Stebo, to .hope not ont grooead .np. ft tt 

Laundry Tub eoraptota, oet op,2ooranertmento crated lit OO 
L.ondryTnbcomplete.oetnp.tounipartaieate, crated, lit «' 
Larger then ataudard coaparlmenu or naoro of them, epcclel 
Walnecotlng, flap ft...... _,.„.„—, 



otlng, tap 

BoenU. S .."V i" : ' ft. crated aup. ft 



Black Boarda, | ft. to 8t, ft. wide, crated, .op. ft 
BUck Board.. :tS ft. »♦ ft wide crated, ■• ".. 
ThreehoM. to 6 ft In length ". 

f ft. to H ft. " • • • • . 

Carrier. 1 slab., faced one aide crated, ■• •* . 
CarrVera' Siebe. faced twu .idee, crated. »• ". 
Bllll.rd Table Beda, crated, " ". 

lmocwlng Stonrw, ■* ,, „ 

Graea Corero, ooarn and planed only, and la two or 

more piece.. *' "., 

Grate Bnteo, rabbeted enrla, 11 ". 

SHU. Lintel., W.Urieblea end other bnlldlng work 

fur i.»rh 1 Itir-l -r, tlnrWni.., 11 *•. 

M iecellanaooa Slabe, including tealt all 

rubtwd feme aa heart hi, np to 18 oop. 

16 iota 
EttwH 



...*> 

...a 

— .«0 



. M 



to be 



Vermont Red. 



.113 SO f. o. b. Chtcago 



860 
860 



(llrimth \ 
7x13, Tilt. Kxtl. 0x12 



Silt, »x It. lot It, I Jo la, 16x20.. 



40 f. a. b. 



. 1C6 



8I18,>xlt,loxllV,12xl8, 19x20, 12x12. 12x24, 

14x24 __.„....—... 2T6 

0.18, 10x18, 10i20, 11.22 188 

Vennoul Stale Trurt pricee eaaee 



BLUE-BL8CK — 
Virginia.. 
Peach Bottom... 

Peoaaylfaala 

Maine 



.1800 f. o b. 

a. 

s , v»« 75 " 

.. .sao«ano •• 



BLACK— 



Mlchlgaa 18 80 f. o. b. 

PURPLE BOOFlNii SLATE.— 

IHo.ard Slate Company Fair Hatew, Tt.) 
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STON£. 



A FARMER'S QOOD LUCK. 

The Atlanta Qmrtitution telle of the unexpected good fortune of 
a hard-working farmer in northern Georgia, Dickey by name. 
He worked a farm that his father before him had worked, getting 
barely a living out of its thin soil. A few months ago some 
Chicago men who are developing the marble interest* of north 
Georgia struck the old Dickey farm. They prodded into its 
crevice and gullies while there. They told Mr. Dickey that his 
farm was better than a gold mine. They found on it the best 
marble to be found in America. Result, a lease for one hundred 
years from Mr. Dickey on a royalty on every square foot of mar- 
ble quarried that is guaranteed to reach $1,000 every month and 
not to exceed $5,000 a mouth. Mr. Dickey has no expense, no 
work. He simply receipts every month for a minimum of $1,000 
royalty. This income of $12,000 a year is guaranteed for one 
hundred years. 8o the old farm makes Mr. Dickey and his heirs 
rich for generations. 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 



"For Sole" ads. will bo Inserted at the low rate of one 
cent a word, each time. Term*, cash with order. 



Dealers wanting workmen, or work me n wanting situ- 
ations, are requested to avail themselves of our columns 
to make their wants known. There will be no ctutrge 
made for the service. 

\lf ANTED— Traveling salesman for Wholesale ami Importing 
»» House. Address, stating experience, WHOLESALE, care 
Stone. 

IV ANTED — A position as traveling salesman with a wholesale 
' • marble, stone or granite house. Am a practical man in the 
business, and have traveled extensively. During past three years 
have Wen soliciting for retailers. Address JOHN G. BLAM- 
PUSD, 21 Chestnut street, N. Y. 



GOVERNMENT PROAPOSLS. 



The Vermont Marble Company at Proctor, Vt, takes out a 
general or blanket policy of accident insurance for all its employes 
in an insurance liability company, so that if one of them gets in- 

jurcil or disabled he ha* a weekly stipend during his disability, 
and in case of fatal injury, hiK family geU several thousand dol- 
lars life insurance. 

For the convenience of it.» employes the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany at Proctor, Vt.. has decided to establish a saving* depart- 
in connection with its main office in that town. 



OEAI.KIl PROPOSALS will baraealrad at ma olBr* nf lb* SoparTlalna ArablvK* Tr«». 
O «f» DtpulSHI, Wunlnstoa. [>. C. until 1 o'clock • . m , on IS* Ittk da 7 of January 
ISSU, for tks labor and statartala required la lb* erection and completion of ilia aicara- 
(Ion, and pil* and onocrel* foundation* of the U S. po*l»fll«*. court kow**, *t« . balldlnc 
at CM AKLKHToN, S C, In accordaaoe wllb Iht epeclflcatl n and drewlnc*. rooxa of 
which oeay I* ataaat tblet.fnru, ih. uTi. at ihe Sti|*noteod*nt, Builder*' and Dealer*' 
E>rhan«e, I b«rt**ton 8. C , Bonder*' Exchange. HaJtlmor* lid , Naehauk*', Dealer*' and 
l.uniliermen*' Exchahf*. Saw Orl*ar», La , Maeter Balldara' KkL.h,. PtilladelpLI* 
Pa.. Vlrrlnla Mechanic inalllul*. Wohuiond, Va . anil Balldar.' and Trader. Enhance' 

Mill* Km 



It 

Each I 

Tba Hi 

nit! .In 

drawn I 



a arrumpauled by a certified rback for $100. 

Arejillacl will faroiah a llaallad number of coparaof III* *p*--inVetL(ii 
00a dollar a ael, upon receipt of that aam In p**t< ff*c* nntfv ord* 
I or la* Treaeurer of tb* United Stelea. WILL A, FBCRET, 

"-uperTlalna Architect 

Treaa- 



OEALKI* l*ROI'OSAL3 will b* received at tba o«lc* „f ,1,,. *u,-r.l.l„ s Arrhltecl, Tr..« 
and tmich airarailon. rencr.l* toaadalloB. laanMil and aroa walla .if lb* conrt buuee. 



Sheldon A 8ous of West Rutland, Vt, marble mcu, have a 
contract to get out for the Government, 20.000 rx.hlier- - grave- 
stones. They make '.'.'>0 a <lay. 



1EALID I'Roi- 

' «rj I . 

1SH9. Mr Ika labor a 
and trracb ear. 

pewtontoa, ate, al Detroit. Ml'bl(an, in arcordakr* wlih tba aperlflcailon and drawing* 
coplee of wbxh ea.j b* aaaa at tbla ueVa. Uia olBce uf tb* Superlntoadetjl. Solid**,' and 
Trad«r*' Eicbanfe, Chlcaao. III., Lcularllle, Kj., Bnibiara' A*,rcl*tlon licauaa 
Buffalo. V T., Build**,' Kiehang*. Cincinnati, Oblo. luilUuapolle, lad. and Deiroll 
Mick., Builder*' and Deal***' Ktrhan** Co., llaaetead, Ohio. 
The Supervising Architect will furnish a limited uuvtliar of cofd** of tba arjeclAeatlon 

pootoftV* order 'Irawa to 



a al I lira* dollar* a *H np >a receipt ofl 
rdaa olTraaaurrr of tb* United Slat**. 
:!. bid moat be accompanied b. a caflia-3 
rental I*, ISM. 



will. *v rai itrT 



JOHN THOMPSON & SONS, 

Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in all Kinds of Granite Work, 



MONUMENTAL OR BUILDING. 

Write (or estimate*. 



s 



SAWED, 



argent & Murp liy, Lessees, 



Rutland, Vermont. 



FINISHED OR 

IN THE BLOCK. 



ESPERANZA MARBLE COMPANY, 

I'rtrducer* of sod Dealer* in the Celebrated 

Esperanza Marble! 



Building Stone a Ktiecialty. Sills and Lintels always 00 hand. Correspondence solicited. 



8. M COYKENPAI.t., Praaldoot. 



SAML COLES. Tr*»«ur*r. 



UNION BLUESTONE COMPANY, 

280 Broadway, New York,— Stewart Building. 



This Company is Sole Agent for the sale of the entire production formerly sold by the following Wholesale Dealers in North River and 



BIGILOW BIXKSTOKE CO., 
BCRFIANSA: BRAIN-ASP, ~ 
WELLINrjTON POHTEH, 
JOHN MAXWELL'S PONS 
E. SWEENEY A SONS, 
JULirS CIHTKRHUCIlT, 



1. It. T, 



DAXlltL I. noSOTAN, 
JAXR* V CUHilINOS. 
0BARLE8 HONl 
ASA BIOII.OW I 

rRANK l. r ' 



sS&?a 



«. T. 



r» to Wm B. 
Wllbar, K, T. 



riuh) 



HEWITT BOICB. Bondoat, N. T. 

WATSO.N CKAWroRl). WaaiCamp, •■ 
M W, STAfLW. Cauklll, W. T. 
JOHN N BBIOflS, On-ymaaa,N T. 
- M BLUKSTOn'e tX».. Kl>f> 



Estimates furnished and orders promptly filled. Special attention given to orders for manufactured and cut stone. 

sent direct to thir office or given to the Company's Agents. 



w. Y. 



Orders should be 
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STONE. 



TO BUILDERS! 



OFFICE OF 

The State Soldiers' and Sailors' Monu- 
ment Commission. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 21, 1888. 

Scaled proposals will be received at thU office until 2 o'clock, p. 
m., on Wednesday the 30th day of January, 1H89, for aupplying 
all materials and building the superstructure, terrace and ap- 
proaches of the Slate Soldiers' and Sailors' Monument, upon 
foundations already erected, in Circle Park, Indianapolis, Ind., 
in accordance with the specifications, plans and drawings to be 
<fvu at this office on and after Jan. 2, 1889, and in the office of 
the Builders' and Trader*' Exchange, Chicago, 111. , Louisville, Ky. , 
St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo. ; Builders' Exchange, Cincin- 
nati, O., Detroit, Mich., Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mechanics' and Traders' Exchange, New York, 
N. Y.; Builders' and Dealers' Exchange. Cleveland, O. 

The successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond of 
$40,000 for the faithful performance of the work, and each bid 
must be accompanied by the names of at least three sureties, 
whose pecuniary responsibility must be satisfactory to the Board of 
Commissioners. Each bid must also be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check lor 11,500, drawn to the order of the Treasurer of In- 
diana, which the bidder agrees to forfeit to the state without legal 
process in the event of his failure or refusal to enter into contract 
with the Board of Commissioners within ten days from the time 
of the award, should his proposal be accepted. If he closes the 
contract the check will lie at once returned, as will the checks of 
the unsuccessful bidders, after the award has been made, A fail- 
ure to enter into contract within the time specified will forfeit the 
right to the award under this notice. 

Proposal* must be indoised "Proposals ior the State Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Monument," ami addressed to the "Board of Corn- 
State Soldiers' and Sailors' 



Blank fortnB for proposals will be furnished bidders on applica- 
tion to the secretary, and it ii preferred that they be used. Copies 
of the specification* and blank contracts and bonds will also be 
furnished. 

The successful bidder muni be prepared to furnish samples from 



of the 



between 



two or more of the 
which the commissioners may choose. 

The right to reject any and all bids, and to choose between bid- 
ders, i« rowrved. 

It if expected that all plans and drawings will be returned to 
the board on or before the day set for the award. 

GEORGE J. LANGSDALK, President. 
J. F. G00KINS, Secretary. 




BOSTON & IMPORT BLOCK CO., 



Lock port, N. Y. 



| Boston, Mass. 

hfc J This improved Hoist la the most Compact Hoist for 
»'/ I wai s hindlMt alon* 1 1 mM 8 Q« man can 



■ft^pfj I Also I 

I JTft i The Best Wire-Rope Block in the 
I Market, 



LOU D 8 DIAPHRAGM HAND POWER PUMP 

And Self-Adjusting- Roller-Bushed Blocks. 
8m4 for lllMtrai 



Romona Oolitic Stone Co., 

Ron ion a, Ind. 

Office: 15 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oolitic (Bedford) Building and Bridge Stone, 

"BUFF" and "BLUE." 



HYDEVILLE MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTEL COMPANY 

Mftntiffrctarvra of 

^ARTISTIC SLATE MANTELS.-^ 

Furollur* Top>. Art V.nibal. Work. Biuket Sh.lT.i. Waih Sink., Bath Tub* 



ORAISED MASTEIA IS IMI7ATIOS OF WOOD, A SPECIALTY. 

Hydevllle, Vt. 



linn cji imn 



■ II . WR.TI'.JTT 



COULMAN & WESTCOTT, 

Quarryraen and Manufacturers of 

Marbleized Slate Mantles, 

And Every Description op Si.atk Goods. 

«- a** — FAIR HAVEN, VT. 



* RED _SLATE! * 

A. HALL, 



•MAM'FA<Tl'RKB Or- 



TRIMMED AND 

SAWED-EDGE 



PI MTL 



Hearths, Tile Bordering, Etc. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 

af.rrbll 



■ai. pru.t. r-.l.l 

Hatch Hill Red Slate Works. Whitehall, N. Y. 



B. C. ATKINS & CO., 

Saw and Tool Manufacturers 



Andtle.l.r.m.11 Kmd.<.f 



Wr"y E wE C0,s Quarry Supplies. 

and Machinery. — 




(toll rartwi.ri, Uc> L«tb.r, File.. Picklo* , Belt Omm, tte. B«t 
prloat. AMrw for catalogue end died note 



Indianapolis, Ind. 
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STONE. 



W. H. ANDERSON & SON, 



-M*n«fMltir*r« and P*aUr« i-f— 

Stone, Marble and 
Granite Workers' 

Sledgea, Hammers, Bare and Quarry Tools. 
Telephone 1911, 38 Cllnton-8t., DETROIT, MICH. 



TOOLS 



Qhampion Q uarries 



/ 



J. A. GREEN, Proprietor, 

0«r 8toM cut b* qurried at *r y m*oo of t Lm y»r Froil or b«»l 4o*m oot tSari It It 
(row a t»rJer *ftd better th* loBf*f II It eipeerd to tbe atmosphere. 
GOOD LIMB, CEMENT, ETC., ALWAYS ON HAND. Writ* for friem. 

STONE CITY, IOWA. 



LINCOLN IRON WORKS, 

Rutland, Vt. 

— Manufacturer* of — 

Stone-Sawing Machinery, 

HOISTING M ACHINES, 
planers, Jointers, F^ubbin^ Beds, Derricks, 

Etc., Ktc. 

Send (or Catalogue No. 2, just issued. 



BAR RE GRANITE. |\/| t PHELPS &C0. BARRE GRANITE. 

Our Quarries Produce the DARKEST and MOST BEAUTIFUL GRANITE In Barre. 
We keep the largest assortment of FINISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS of any concern In tbe state, and more than all the nrtna In Barre combined. 

Send for sketches of finished work Tour trade solicited. 

atitfRMRSR } Office : 1 90 Ban k Street, B U R L I N GTO N . VT. 



G 



ILSON & WOODFIN, 



QUARK 111, 

MILL AND 

OPFICB, 



West Rutland, Vt. 



BBANCHE8. 

Oar r.(m*eot*«lna In tfc. dtflVrtot cltlM ur : 
Boatoa M.rt.l* r;,v. S Thach.r ,t. 
PM1. 1. 1 |>l M»rbl.Co-. JOI Ht.aib MKn-rt. 
fleT.l.nJ M.rbUCo., ITtl tLrwI. it. 
Toledo M.rbl* O... Id L.r.jrtl. >t. 
IMruli M.rblaOo., Vt WiK«lbr1d»--»>., WmI. 
«''■!.■•* i M.rbl. Co., K»-t 1 Mlcbl<«D-rt. 
81- Lo.U M.rtol. <*n., Ci.rn.r llib .no Sprvn>.U. 



Rutland Marble, 



Rough or Finished. 



VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, 

Rutland, Sutherland Falls and Mountain Dark Marble. 



BRANCHES: 
Boston Marble Co., 8 Thacher-st 
Philadelphia " 201 South 30th-sl. 
ClcTcland " 179 Merwinnt. 
Toledo " 10 Laf«yelU-«L 

Detroit " Woodbridgv-et., brt olh A 6th. 

Chicago " East End of Michigan-st. 
St. Lniis " for. 1 1 uud Spruce-»l«. 
San Francisco Branch, 2-H Bnimtan-«t. 



Main Office : 

Proctor, Vt. 



QUARRIES, MILLS AND SHOPS AT 
PROCTOR, 

CENTER RUTLAND, 

a»W WKST RUTLAND. VI 



The Largest Producers of Marble in trie World ! 



* 4.000 %p„,th, (outfs ^C HWPf5T K^A* * 

GAUOHS °F^ wtent rrictl onlfsyJy M Pump f or^fe , a ge j 
Water can k^XDiaphraqmJCLV"ater **^A**/;U 
raised per>C* PUMP^ ^ SAND, MUD, X & ' \ 
<5>h,ourlty hand.^wZ/av-OMeryor* bra***. UNION HARDWARE CO.Tomryiliii.Cnn^ 



BACK NUMBERS WANTED I! 

A Few Copies of the MAY and JUNE numbers of ''STONE" are wanted to com- 
plete our files. We will give a three-months' subscription for each £ood copy of either of the 
above numbers sent us. 
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EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS CO., 

pounders and Machinists, 



-M ,tnif«-t'.r.r» < 



Steam Engines, Derrick Irons, Stone Hoisters 
Stone Gantrs, and 
General Quarry Supplies. 



Cleveland. O. 



Hearj LMCbcD. Pna't. Edward M. Vo»l*r, Vaco-Prao'l. John A. LoMawi, 8oc> A Trau. 

A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., 



M»mif»rt<ar#ri >yt 




Fittings for Same. Manila Rope, etc. 

903 & 905 N. Main Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 



m 



RIGHT & ADAMS CO., 



Hoisting 



Quincy 111. 



Derrick 



ENGINES. 



BAILEY PORTABLE HOIST 

STEEL OR IRON. 

Ilu No Equal ft* 9 

Setting Monuments, 

t And 1Kb Work. 

WE II ATE A LARGE WDM BEE or 

Testimonials from Marble Dealers. 
JAMRS DUNN, 

51 Rockwell-sL, - Cleveland, O. 

Thirty <•«»• trial ftv*n t i rwpoaatbl* parua* 

THE BELL MILLSTONE CO. 

DE2^.ngrstorx., ikT. "ST. 

Manufacturer* ind Dealers la — 





Hmerican Bulir 



an: 



Esopus millstones 

|( H ANEKN.KOLLKIN', BUM KS, Kir. 



FRICTION HOISTING DRUMS 



•RnciALi.y ADAi-nro fob- 




Quarry and Mining'Purposes. 

i-i-i ANY DESIRED CAPACITY. : 

Substantially ConitnicUrf. Satisfaction (hi«r«nl«il, 

STONE DERRICKS AND 

ST ONE-SAWI NG MACHINERY. 

OorrMfwocWnc* Solicited. 

EAGLE IRON WORKS,. 

woo oBwioaE, nrrM ano ooijajjEEwra Detroit, Mich 

THE CONTRACTORS' PLANT M'F'G CO., 

133 Erie Street. BUFFALO, "ST. 




M.imImJ HlQttrtttEHl 4l*l*IOffia. ul 

HORSE POWER HOISTING MACHINERY, 

For Bridge Builders, Contractors, Quarrrnien, Mineral and Coal 
Miners, Masim* and Ituildt-ra. 

Derricks and Contractor*' Supplies. 

M.ollnn ibU v»V" -tfn ;na writ*. _ 

When Writing to Advertisers mention "Stone. 



J V lllAMT'.*. IT..U.-M. 



GEO. E. BOTCE. Tre«. ud Maaafor. GEO. B BOTCE. ftmur). 



GEO. C. I'.NI'EKMILL, »op.TlBI»ad«al. 



TRUE BLUE MARBLE COMPANY, 

Office, Quarry and Mill, West Rutland, Vt. 

Prod sews of is. rtaort Grado of Dark sod Burs D.rk Tola*). Dark and Eitra Dark Mottlod Bio* MarMo, la Block, 8av«l and riaiakad Slook. 
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^HE one act above all others that should impel retail marble 
anil granite dealere to unite in organiaeil form, is that whole- 
salers are aoliciting orders direct. The obituary notices in the 
daily and weekly press are the first and most important items 
looked for by them. If the "dear departed's" sorrowing relatives 
happen to be well off in worldly possessions, an emissary of the 
wholesaler, with design book and price list, is sent post haste to 
interview them on business. What do such advances mean? 
Nothing but the ultimate extinction of the retailer! What can 
the retailers, and wholesalerH who are not in sympathy with such 
a policy, do to stop it? Oppose it with the power of organized 
eflortl Let the shibboleth be: "Hands ofl ! Let the local trade 



alone, or, by the eternal, the local dealers everywhere will let you 
alone!" Tit for tat! And the local trade under such a demand 
would be let alone, you may be assured. It is sound business 
policy for the wholesaler to support the retailer's demands in this 
matter. And the better portion of them will do it Neither can 
stand alone and profit by division. The wholesaler mai 
the retailer in his investment aud trade ; and the retailer must ] 
tect the wholesaler by rooting out the scalawags who traffic in un- 
sound material, who forfeit their obligations as buyers of stock, 
and who demoralize trade by slashing prices. All these reforms 
may be secured by asfctciaied effort 

7a\E ask the attention of every marble and granite dealer to the 
communication from President James Harsha in our depart- 
ment of Correspondence this mouth. The words of wisdom com- 
ing from this grand old man should burn into the hearts of every 
dealer who is zealous for the right and is bound to the precepts of 
fair competition in trade. Stone wishes there were more such 
active laborers as President Harrha in the good and just cause of 
organization. His earnestness, his enthusiasm and fidelity are 
splendid examples for every dealer to follow. And how much 
better would all things be if all were like unto him in this work. 

XT' VERY marble and granite dealer in Ohio has been addressed 
a copy of this is^ue of Stone. 

Every dealer in Ohio should read the call for the semi-annual 
meeting of his state association printed on page 253. 

Every dealer in Ohio who has at interest the life of his trade 
and is di*poecd to Bee that trade prosperous aud conducted on right 
principles Bhould consider it his duty to attend that convention 
and take an active part in its deliberations. 

The labor involved in the correction of the irregularities, the 
overthrow of abuses and the elevation of just principles in the 
conduct of the trade cannot be brought about by a few men bear- 
ing all the burden, carrying all the weight of conflict There 
must be harmonious action, a pull alltogriher, and the temple of the 
juggernaut will come down. The honest dealers of Ohio want 
protective legislation ; they want a better understanding between 
the wholesaler and themselves ; they want a penalty fixed upon 
rascality by whomsoever practiced ; they want a barrier erected 
against unfair competition and those who connive at and encour- 
age it ; they want safeguards built about their bus : nees, and the 
enlisted efforts of all retail dealers, and those who hold business 
relations with them, to maintain them. This is the time for or- 
ganization. It is the organized trades that are prosperous. It ia 
the unorganized trades that are now doing the grumbling. There 
can be no positive action where there is no harmony of purpose. 
The trade individually concedes there is something wrong some- 
where. Every man is able perhaps to locate the evil that afflicts 
him most But he is helpless himself to overcome it. His neigh- 
bor is like unto himself. Did it ever occur to you that together 
you might smash the Pandora box and exterminate every wicked 
thing it contains, if everybody, or even a safe majority, took a 
baud in the massacre T It can be done. Any organized trade can 
do it Dealers in Ohio try it 
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THE ONYX MARBLES. 

UIU. r. MBKJMU* 

P^IIE go called onyx marbles, although of the same composition, 
differ' from those of the common type in being chemical de- 
posits rather than altered sedimentary beds. Like the stalagmite 
deposits io caves, they are formed by the evaporation of water 
holding carbonate of lime in solution, and owe their banded struc- 
ture and variegated colors to the intermittent character of the 
deposition and the presence or absence of various impurities, 
mainly metallic oxides. The name onyx as commonly applied is 
a misnomer, and has been given merely because in their banded 
appearance they somewhat resemble the true onyx, which is a 
variety of agate. The stone is properly a travertiue. It is an in- 
teresting illustration of the misleading character of popular names 
that the onyx marbles, and particularly those from Algeria and 
Egypt are so universally known as aJabatter, while true alabaster 
as the merest amateur in mineralogy knows, is a pure white and 
compact variety of gypsum (sulphate of lime) in fact the alabaster 
boxes mentioned in the Scriptures as used for holding precious oint- 
ments are said to have been in reality constructed of travertine. 

Owing to their translucency, delicacy and variety of colors, the 
readiness with which they can be worked and the high polish which 
they admit of, these marbles have long been favorites for smaller 
ornamentation and highly decorative work, and will doubtless long 
continue so. As with the red granites of Syene, the Egyptians 
knew their value and utilized them as long ago as the time of the 
Raraeses ; the ancient Romans, too, appreciated their beauty and 
utilized them in the construction oi their monuments and the in- 
terior decorations of their houses. 

The only onyx marbles of any commercial importance now 
known within the limits of the United States is found at San 
Luis Obispo, California. The stone as I have seen it in the shops 
of San Francisco is nearly white, translucent and takes a beautiful 
polish. It lacks the variety of colors of the Mexican onyx, but is 
nevertheless a beautiful stone and if occurring in any abundance 
will find an extensive market A yellow to dull red resinous 
variety, but occurring only in small masses, has been quarried in 
times past at Suisin in the same state, and a light emerald green 
variety in 8iskiyou county, but neither deposit is, so far as can be 
learned, sufficiently extensive to have any great commercial value. 

Other onyx marbles are mentioned by the state mineralogist as 
occurring in the state, but not having seen samples of them I can 
but quote from other authorities. An orange and blue variety is 
stated to occur in the southeast quarter of section 9, township 
32 south, range 15 east, Mt Diablo meridian. Quarries of the onyx 
marble have on suudry occasions been opened in the stalagmitic 
deposits of caves in Missouri, but the stone is stated by dealers to 
be soft and of too dull a color to be greatly desirable. The similar 
deposits in the Luray caves of Virginia have furnished occasional 
blocks of considerable beauty, but the rock U as a rule too coarsely 
crystalline and friable to be of value even when the colore are 
good. At least this is the case with n majority of the blocks in 
the national collection at Washington. I am told, however, that it is 
a common thing to find in the country houses of Virginia very 
handeome mantels of this stone, that have been made from stray 
blocks of stalagmitic material found in the fields. As above noted 
the San Luis Obispo stone is the only one of commercial importance 
at present- The Mexican onyx differs from that of California in 
presenting a greater variety of colors. Creamy white, amber 
yellow streaked or blotched with green and red, to uniformly light 
green or green with red Motche* are common. Cut across the 
grain the stone often presents a beautifully bnnded structure like 
the grain of wood. Cut in this way, however, the stone is very 
brittle, and need* always to be backed by slabs of a stronger and 



cheaper material. The stone occurs in such abundance at Tecalli, 
in the state of Puebla, that it has been used in rough blocks f»r 
building the native houses, and I am informed by M. Ferrari, of 
the Mexican geological commission, that the name Tecalli was given 
the locality on this account, the word being derived from the two 
Altec words UU, stone and enflt, house. M. Mariauo Baroena, 
who read a paper before the Philadelphia Academy of Scienceson 
this stone at the time of the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
1876, reported on it as having a specific gravity of 2.90, (equal 
a weight of 181 wounds per cubic foot), and consisting of 96.36 
per rent, carbonate of lime and magnesia, some 3.54 per cent 
sulphate of lime and 0.10 per cent of water, oxides of iron and 
manganese, the higher colored varieties showing larger percentages 
of metallic oxides. 

This stone is by all odds one of the most beautiful and variegated 
of the onyx marbles and is now imported into the LTnited States 
at the rate of many tons annually. It is used wholly for interior 
decorations and is to be aeon in the larger of any of our jeweler's 
or house furnishing shops in the form of tops for small tables and 
stands. Slabs of one inch thickness are valued according to color 
at the rate of from $2.50 to $6.00 per square foot in the New 
York market When cut into thin slabs the stone is quite trans- 
lucent and I am informed by M. Ferrari that it has been used for 
window panes in some of the public buildings of the city of Mexico. 

The only other onyx marbles at present of any commercial im- 
portance are from Algeria and Egypt in Northern Africa. Some 
slight confusion among authorities seems to exist regarding these 
localities. Hull, in his work on building and ornamental stonea, 
published in 1872, speaks of the Egyptian onyx as found at Blad 
Recam near the Ravine of Oned Abdallah. Delesse, however, 
puts down Oned (or Oucd) Abdallah as in Algeria and states that 
the Egyptian onyx is from quarries situated at Benisouef, about 
twenty-five leagues south of Cairo, on the Nile, anil at Syout (or 
Sivat) still farther south. The Syout stone is said to lie distin- 
guished from that of Benisouef by its paler, slightly grayish color. 
As the African onyx now imported is almost universally known as 
Egyptian onyx it seems probable that it is from either the Beni- 
souef or Syout quarries, possibly from both. The Egyptian atone 
lacks the variety of color* displayed by that of Mexico, varying 
only from whitish to amber yellow. It is nevertheless a vert- 
beautiful stone and U utilized for furniture tope, clocks, and a 
variety of smaller ornamentations. The quarries were first worked 
by the Egyptians and later by the Romans. 

The Algerian stone is stated by Deleave to occur at Ain-Tem- 
balek near the river laser, and to lie in irregular bpds varying 
from a few inches to nearly ten feet in thickness. The stone is 
stated to be translucent and of afaiutly white color, with a coa»- 
pact, but confused fibrous structure, and to weigh about 170 
pounds per cubic foot The Algerian, like the Egyptian quarries, 
are said to have furnished material for the embellishment of ancient 
Rome and Carthage, but for over a thousand years the quarries 
were completely lost sight of to be rediscovered by a French gen- 
tleman, M. Delmont, about 1849. Samples of the Algerian stone 
received at Washington from the Musee National de France are 
nearly white or of a yellowish color, and in no way remarkable 
for their beauty. 

Travertines or stalagmitic marbles (' L'albatre Calcaire") are 
stated by Delesse to lie abundant in many parts of Tuscany, Italy, 
notably at Serravexza, Vignone, Sau-Flip]M>, Grosaeto, and CasUl- 
Nuovo. None of these are so far as I can learn regularly imported 
into the United States. Small samples in the National Museum 
marked as from Civita Vecchia uud Montaltn are of a ye)lo*vi*b 
or white color and not remarkably beautiful. Other stalagmitic 
marbles in this same collection, but not of sufficient beauty to be 
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of great value are from Jura in France, and Stuttgart, Germany. 
The various cavities and caves in the Rock of Gibraltar often 
furnish small masses of a bandsomelj banded brownish stalagmite 
which is cut into small ornaments and widely circulated. The 
National collection shows a small mounted cannon and .several 
irregular blocks and slabs of this material, which, however, may 
be said to rank as a curiosity rather than a commercial article. 

The above list, I believe, includes all the travertines, onyx 
marbles, calcareous alabasters or whatever they may be called, that 
are at present known as of value. A quarry within the limits of 
the United 8tates, of good quality and quantity will prove a rich 
"find" for somebody. 



THE DIAMOND. 

The origin of the diamond has been a fruitful topic for specula- 
tion among scientists ; hence many contradictory theories have been 
advanced and argued with some show of reason ; but after all that 
has been said aud written on the subject, we are still left pretty 
much in the dark. Theories answer a good purpose, since they 
often lead the way to truth. But this is not all ; they illustrate 
the ingenuity in human mind in seeking to account for the methods 
Nature takes for the accomplishment of her secret operations. 
Some of these theories about the origin of the diamond are very 
ingenious and interesting, though the amount of truth they cm- 
body remains to be proved. It has been suggested that the vapors 
of carbon during the coal period may have been condensed and 
crystallized into the diamond; and again, the itacolumite, general- 
ly regarded as the matrix, was saturated with petroleum, which, 
collecting in nodules, formed the gem by gradual crystallization. 
Newton believed it to have been a coagulated, unctuous substance, 
of vegetable origin, and was sustained in his theory by many 
eminent philosophers, including Sir David Brewster, who believed 
the diamond was once a mass of gum, derived from certain species 
of wood, and that it subsequently assumed a crystalline form. 
Dana and others advance the opinion that it may have been pro- 
duced by the slow decomposition of vegetable material and even 
from animal matter. Burton says that it is younger thau gold, 
and suggests the possibility that it may still be a process of forma- 
tion, with capacity of growth. Specimens of the diamond have 
been found to inclose particles of gold, an evidence, he thinks, 
that its formation was more recent than that of the precious metal. 

The theory that diamond was formed immediately from carbon 
by the action of heat is opposed by another, maintaining that it 
could not have been produced iu this way, otherwise it would have 
been consumed. But the advocates of this view were not quite 
on their guard against a surprise, for some quick-witted opponent 
found by experiment that it will sustain great heat without com- 
bustion.— lheo. Rotluchild, tn Bullion. 

QUARRY-FACED WORK. 
A visit to any of the large cities will indicate to an observer 
that there is quite a development among those who build in favor 
of quarry-faced walls in the structures which are now being 
erected. Notably is this true in Chicago, many of the finest resi- 
dences in that city are constructed in this way. Usually the fac- 
ing is of stone backed up with brick. The work is coursed so that 
it works in a* way to bond into the brick work ; that is, in the ex- 
posed faces which may be 5^, 8, 10J, 16 inches and so on, usually 
on the basis of nine courses to each two feet Thus the stone can 
be bonded into the brick work at any place desired, not in regular 
courses but at various intervals in the face of the wall the coat of 
work of this kind is not largely in excess of good brick work, 
and in every way more satisfactory. 



BROWN AND RED SANDSTONE, OF CONNECTICUT. 

rsutt surras Br luaatiow w. lim dilit. 

HE surface rocks of Connecticut are Archtean rocks, covering 
most of the area of the state ; a small Lower Silurian area, 
chiefly in the northwest corner of the state, producing limestones 
which thus far have been quarried only to a limited extent for 
purposes of construction ; ami the Triaasic rocks of the Connecti- 
cut valley, extending, according to Professor J. D. Dana, from 
New Haven, on Long Island sound, to northern Massachusetts, 
having a length of 1 10 miles and an average width of 20 miles. 
This formation furnishes the celebrated brown sandstone quarried 
at Portland and at other places in the Connecticut valley. The 
principal quarries are at Portland and at Middletown, on the east 
bank of thu Connecticut river, iu Middlesex county. These 
quarries are operated on a very extensive scale, and the most im- 
proved methods of quarrying are in use, the work being largely 
done with steam channeling-machines, as the stone is of such a 
nature that it is readily cut iu this way. 

The "Connecticut brownstoue," as it is known in the market, 
is extensively used for all kinds of building and monumental work 
in the principal cities of the Atlantic border, iu Canada, and in 
the West. Most of the fronts on Fifth anil Madison avenues, 
New York city, arc built of this stone. Transportation is by 
boat and by rail. The wharves are situated within 100 yards of 
the quarries, aud railroad tracks are extended into the quarries. 
The material is very uniform in character and appearance. A 
considerable quantity of stone from each of the quarries waa used 
in the construction of the Vandcrbilt brownstoue house on Fifth 
avenue, New York, and was used indiscriminately in the front of 
the building. Blocks about 30 by 7 by 7 feet have been moved 
in the quarry, and there are natural blocks as large as 100 by 50 
by 20 feet, so that blocks of any desired size may be obtained. 
This stone splits in uniform layers from one-sixteenth of an inch 
in thickness to 15 or 20 feet tLick. The texture is medium as to 
fineness of grain compared with other sandstones, and is very 
uniform. According to Dana this sandstone is largely a granitic 
sand-rock made of pulverized granite or gneiss. The following 
analysis of a specimen was obtained by Mr. F. W. Taylor, chemist 
of the National Museum : 

Per «nt. 



Silica 69.94 

Iron sesqiiiuxiclr .• 2.48 

Alumina 13.5IS 

Lime 3.09 

Magnesia ■ trace 

Soda. •• 5.43 

Potash 3.30 

Ignis iron 1 .0] 

Manganic oxide 0.70 



09.60 

The Connecticut brownstoue should invariably be laid in walls 
as it lay in the quarry bed, as the signs of stratification are usually 
distinct, and the material has a tendency to split when set on edge. 



NEW YORK STONE PRODUCTS. 
From state statistics it appears that in 18H7 there were 342 
working quarries iu the state of New York. Of these there were 
granite aud gneiss, 11 ; marble, 7; sandstone, 335; limestone, 73 
and slate, 16. The value of the product was estimated at 13,500,- 
000. In 1880 the United States census report indicated the value 
of product at $1,261,000. 

An emlmnkmcnt caved in on some laborers near Oil City, and 
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OUR RED AND PINK GRANITES. 



■ T UOIftttK r. MIith-1 1. 



1 1 K use of red and pink granites for monumental work dates 
from no more recent period than that of the erection of the 
olwliska of Egypt- Over 3,000 ycnre ago Egyptian builders, 
impressed by the beauty and durability of the Syene granites, 
quarried them out in huge blocks and hauled them weary miles 
over wastes of sand to be ultimately erected as giant monoliths or 
used in the interior decorations of their temples and pyramids. 
So enduring were these monuments under African skies that to- 
day, with Egyptian civilization thousands of years in the past and 
well nigh lost sight of in the gloom of tradition, they still remain 
the wonder and admiration of every nation and are to be found 
embellishing the cities and gallcrits of art among almost every 
civilized people of the globe. "Kings, emperors and pnpes de- 
spoiled the ruined cities of Egypt in order to adorn the modern 
citiea of Rome and Paris." 

The example thus set by an ancient people have been persist- 
ently followed by all nations, and to-day the use of stone of one 
kind ond another for 
every variety and form 
of structural pur- 
poses where strength, 
durability, and above 
all architectural effect 
is desired, is constant 
ly and rapidly on 
the increase, lied aud 
pink granites have 
been favorites from the 
start and particularly 
so for polished col- 
umns, plain or paneled 
parapets, and the bases 
of monuments. 

While the granite 
industry of America 
was still undeveloped 
nearly the entire 
supply of this material 
for our markets was 
brought from the well 
known quarries at 
Peterhead, Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. Monuments of this stone are still found in abun- 
dance in the shops and yards of dealers in the United States, but 
can no longer claim to monopolize the market. It is my purpose 
in this paper to call attention to sucb of the red and pink granites 
of the United State* as have been sufficiently developed to enable 
us to form some idea of their extent and adaptability for work of 
various kinds. 

It appears at first thought a trifle singular that the pink granite 
now most generally found in our markets comes from a belt of 
granite rock not over ten miles in width that crosses the extreme 
eastern corner of Maine, extending from Englishman's Hiv in 
Washington county northeasterly to the St. Croix river at Calais. 
This same belt is believed to past continuously into New Bruns- 
wick, where it furnishes the so-called Macaduvie granite, a stone 
quite well known in our eastern markets. Quarries have been 
opened at various points on the Washington county belt. That 
shown in our illustration — reproduced from the writer's photograph 
taken during the pint summer, is the property of the Maine lied 
Granite Co., at Rod Beach, about nine miles south of the town of 



Calais. The stone is a mica granite of medium texture, very 
compact, with a close grain and takes a beautiful surface and high 
poli-li. Its color is not uniformly pink, but speckled with fuim 
yellow and gray, the effect as a whole being sol t anil very pleasing. 

In the quarry as seen by the writer during the past summer the 
rock is traversed by two eels of vertical joints cutting each other 
at approximately right angles and by a third set nearly horizontal. 
As these are well developed it renders the quarrying of natural 
rectangular blocks a mutter of comparative ease. A pleasing 
feature of the stone as displayed in the quarry is the almost com- 
plete absence of dark spots or blemishes of any kind. This, to- 
gether with the cubical form of the natural blocks render* it an 
admirable stone for bases of monuments and statue. It is stated 
that blocks thirty feet in length can be obtained if desired. The 
stone is to be found in the markets of all the leading citiee from 
Boston to San Francisco, and is now being used in connection with 
white Vermont marble in the improvements about the U. S. Capi- 
tol building at Washington. 

Another quarry of the same stone is worked by the Bodwell 
Granite Co. at a point some two miles east of Joneeboro near the 

southern extremity of 
the belt. Not hav- 
ing personally visited 
this point I cannot 
speak so defiuitely re- 
garding it. At the 
time of the taking of 
the tenth census it 
was reported as sit- 
uated outhe top of a 
bill and opened over 
a wide area to but a 
■hallow depth. But 
one set of pronounced 
vertical jointa occur 
here and the rock lies 
in sheets varying from 
three to five feet in 
thickness. Still an- 
other quarry of red 
granite is situated at 
Otter Creek about 
eight miles west of 
Bar Harbor on 
Mt. Desert. The stone 

here bears hornblende in place of mica, is of a deep dull red color 
speckled with gray and is very tough. It is not so generally 
knowu iu our markets uud not having seen the stone in the quarry 
the writer can give no facta of value regarding it. 

Quarries of red granite of very considerable importance are 
located on Grindstone Ialaud in the St. Lawrence river in New 
York state. The main rock of the island is sandstone, but nu- 
merous outcrops of granite occur on the western side and over 20 
quarries, large and small, have been o|>ened at various points. The 
rock is but little known in the leading markets of the United 
States, the larger part of it going to Montreal for monumental 
work and for building stone. A considerable amount of it it 
shipped to Cincinnati, Toledo and Chicago where it is used mostly 
for street paving. Two beautiful columns of this stone from tbf 
quarries of the Thousand Island Granite Co., ure to lie seen in the 
seuate chamber of the capitol building at Albany. In texture 
the stone is coarse, and in the better varieties of a deep red color. 
It is hard, strong, and is stated by Professor Smock to be very 
durable and to occur in inexhaustible quantities. Blocks 20 feet 
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in length by 6 feet square are said to be obtainable if desired. 
Over one million paving blocks were made by a single company 
here last year. The price of the stone varies from one to two 
dollars a cubic foot in blocks of not over twenty cubic feet 
dimensions. 

Coarse red granites admirably adapted for massive construction 
occur in inexhaustible quantities at Knob Lick, St Francois county, 
and Iron Mountain, Iron county, Missouri. The stone is very poor 
in mica, coarser than that of Maine, and of a leas pleasing color 
than either of those above mentioned, and hence scarcely as de- 
sirable for purely ornamental work, but as it is attainable in large 
blocks it is well adapted for rock-faced work in large structures 
and has been thus used with excellent effect in certain business 
blocks in Chicago, 

The above list includes all the uniformly red or pink granites 
now quarried to any extent in the United States. A coarse dull 
red micaceous stone occurs near Burnet, Texss, and has been used, 
I believe, in the construction of the state house at Austin. 
Samples examined by the writer are too coarsely crystalline to be 
of great value, as it cuts to a line or is reduced to a smooth sur- 
face only with great difficulty. The weathering qualities of a 
atone so coarsely crystalline are, to say the least, matters of grave 
doubt. Other coarse red granite in no way particularly desirable 
for ornamental work arc found in Jefferson county, Colorado, East 
St. Cloud and Watab, Minnesota, at Sherman, Wyoming, and a 
finer, more compact variety at Moutcllo, Marquette county, Michi- 
gan. The Watab stone was found by Prof. Winchell capable of 
sustaining a pressure of 25,7f>0 pounds per square inch and to 
weigh 162.8 pounds per cubic foot. That from East St. Cloud 
sustained 28,000 pounds on its bed, 26,250 pounds on edge and 
weighed 163.1 pounds per cubic foot. 

Several very light pink granites which I omitted in the early 
part of this paper had perhaps best be referred to before closing. 
Trinity church, in Boston, considered by architects in general as 
architecturally the finest building in America is built from a very 
light pink epidotic granite obtained at Dedbam in the same state. 
It has been stated on what should be good authority that on open- 
ing quarries to obtain this stone the color was found to fade out at 
slight distances below the surface, and that to obtain sufficient 
material of uniform hue a wide area wa» quarried over to but a 
slight depth. This fact seems to have given rise to the idea that 
the red or pink color in all granites was but a superficial feature 
and that the hue would prove lighter as the quarries were worked 
Jltvgreater depth. This idea is certainly erroneous so far as it 
relates to the lied Beach stone as the writer knows from personal 
inspection. I am also told on good authority that it is equally 
erroneous regarding the stone of Grindstone Island. 

A coarse light pink granite with greenish flecks is quarried at 
Mil ford in this same state, and the stone was used with excellent 
effect in the new city hall at Albany, X. V*. A portion of the 
output from the Westerly, K. I. quarries is also of a piuk color, 
but is not, I believe, much used. A beautiful and very coarse red 
granite occurs at Lyme, Conn., and which has in times past 
been quarried to a slight extent Leetes Island and Stoney Creek 
in the same state have also quarries producing gneissoid and often 
porphyritic granites of a pin kith cast. 

Every denier can save money, mill do umu favor at mime 
time, by patronising the progressive Arms that advertise 
herein. Mention »TON I, when jon write. 

The Missouri Lithograph Stone Quarry Company, at East St. 
Louis, Mo., has been incorporated, capital stock, (500,000 ; to 
quarry and dispose of lithograph and other kinds of stone; incor- 
porators, Martin O. Neil, William It. Evans, and Thomas English. 



PROTECTION TO MONUMENT DEALERS. 
HE following is the full text of the law passed by tbe New 
York Legislature, and approved by the Governor. It is 
printed in Stone with the object of getting it before dealers every- 
where, aud particularly in states which have already regularly or- 
ganized associations that they may be led to adopt measures 
looking to the enactment of a similar law in every state : 

An Art Jar lltt Prntrrtuu, of DeaUm u Monument*, Urutrrtonn, I nr latum, or 

ntker St> If/Ill*, » in ('(WWfrK*. 

Section 1. Erery p-rson, firm, corpirntion or a'sociaiiuu that shall 
hereafter furnish or piace in any cemetery or burial g ound within this 
slate, any uiotiutu-iii, gravestone, inclosnre or other structure shall have a 
lien upon such monunieu , s,gravtsk>net^iiiclosureori.theratruciure, for the 
principal and inurctt of agree il pr>ci- thereof, or such portion of the aaiil 
price as shall remain unpaid until ll.c suroe be paid in loll, provided such 
person, firm, ecu poration or assocatior, »ha I at any time, or within one year 
after the lull for the name become* due, fi e with tbe anperiate dent or per- 
ton in charge of such cemetery or burial ground a notice in writing to the 
etfe.l that ill- person or riroi, corporation or association m furnishing such 
monument, graver-Une, mclo ure or other structure claims a lien on the same 
for the pineiiase-price th< r»of, or auch portion of the purcha-e-price there- 
of aa remain* unpaid w.th interest, »hic3 notice shall also contain a 
d'Bcrii ti'in t.f the monument, gravestone, ioclo ure or other structure so 
luriii-htd, and tbe nauie« of tue person or persona with who o the agree- 
menl for the puchtsc and rn-clouof the sam« was ma Ic. the am mat 
agr-ed to be paid therefor, and the amount unpaid, and for W.iich alien i* 
clamed, iogeih»r wiib tbe boundaiiea of the plot upjn which Mich erections 
stand, aud shall h • signed by the person, brut or corporation, or a-aociation 
claiming said lien, ami be verified by the oath of the claimant or bii agent. 
It ehal 1 he the duty of the superintendent or person In charge of any 
cenieieiy or burial ground, with wh m any such notice shall be filed, to 
fotlbwiih notify the owner or owners of the plot ao described in «»id notice, 
of tbe filing of s>id notice of lien. 

See. 2. In ca e ih • amou it due be no', paid w thin six m roth* after the 
service of a* d notice on the plot owuer as h.reii, before provid d, the aaid 
person, firm, c rpuration or asst. ciaiinn so claiming such liens shall tbere- 
aft> r and within sixty djya have ihe right on tail days' notice to tbe super- 
intendent or person in charge of tliec -meiery or burial ground of his or its 
election so to do to remove tr rn said burial' grou .d the said monument, 
grave, tone, imkaure or other slruciure to tbe outside of the grounds of 
said cemetery or burial ground, and after the came shall be so removed 
such person, firm, cor^oiutiun or amocimiun shall inini-diatcly give no- 
tic-* in two iicwsp.ip.-r* published In the C'Uintf in wuieh said Cemetery 
or burial ground is situated, that on a day and at an h.iur named therein, 
winch shall not be less than leu nor more than fil'tecn days from the 
da e thereof, r-aid monument, gravestone, inclo-ure or other structure will be 
sold at publ it auction, to the highett bidder, t> satisfy said lien, which 
nt tier shall he signed by the pjitun. lirji,cor|M>ratiun or association claim- 
iig it, and a copy thereof shad furthoilh be served personally on or mailed 
to the person or persons with whom such agreement was made fur auch 
monument, giavusioue, inclosure or other slruciure. Immediately after 
suchsule, said firm, corpcration or association so making auch sale, shall, 
out of the pi uoeed* thereof, first, pay the expena a of sail a ale, and of the re- 
moval of the said monument, gravestone, iiiclusiire or other structure from 
said plot, which expense shall not exceed Ihe sum of fifty dollars in the 
caseof a monument, or of ten dollars in the c *e of a gruveslone or fence 
iiictoaure; and shall next pay and retain iheicoul the sin mnt du; upon 
lien for piiucipal and iuleitst. and tbe balance, if any, shall be paid forth- 
with to Ihe per»on or persons with whom the agreement was made for such 
monument, gravestone, inclnsureor other stru ture. Nuih.ng, however, in 
this act contained, ah til b - so construed as to crra>c- uny I inhume* upon ihe 
part of any cemetery st-s >ciation or ntHcsr thereof on account of the per- 
formance or noo-peiforuiance of any if tbe provisions of this act; but no 
cemetery corporation or otlicer thereof, or of any burial gnund, after ni>t ; re 
of the lien ha» been servtd upon them, shall in any way hinderor obstruct the 
removal of such monument, gravestoue, inclosure or other structure by 
the lienor or his employes ; nor, after such notice of lien, permit any al- 
teration to b? tna'le or inrcrtplio.T to be placed thereon < r permit the 
peiairn or persoua wiib whom tbe agreement was made, or any one claim- 
ing under them, t<i remove any auch monument, gravestone, inclosur* or 
oilier struct it re fio:n siifh e luetery or burial gruuud without the consent 
ol the lienor. 

Sb.-. X All acta or parts of act* inconsistent with the provisions of th » 
act are hereby rt-peuled. 
St. . 4. ThU act shall take effect immediately. 

WHERE TASCOTT IS HIOING. 

Detective — "Eureka ! I have struck it at last." 
Wife— "Struck what/" 

"The reason Tascott has so completely disappeared from public 
view. 1 know where to search for him now. I'll find him." 

"Mercy me! Are you going to the North Pole?" 

"No, indeed. I think he must have got a job as clerk b some 
firm that don't advertise."— OnWia Worid. 
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STONE AND MARBLE OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 
HE amount of water absorbed by stone is sometimes determined 
by exposing the dry specimen to an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture for 48 hours, a method which gives a very good results 
when making a careful comparative examination of two different 
specimens of stone ; but a more rapid and sufficiently accurate 
method for most practical purpose* is to iramenso a slab about three 
inches square and a half-an-iuch in thickness in water, uutil no 
further bubble* of air make their appearance, when it is taken 
out ; the water on the surface is removed by a piece of bibulous 
paper, and the increase in weight ascertained. The less durable 
kinds of stone, »uch as Caen stone, absorb as a rule more water 
than Portland, Ancaster, or Don] ling, while granite and marble 
may be regarded as non-absorbent. In a report of a Commission 
appointed at Munich on the subject of stone, the following testa 
were proposed for adoption : 

1st. Determination of the salts soluble in water. 
2d. Determination of its porosity by ascertaining the amount 
of water taken up by capillary absorption during 24 hours, as 
well as that absorbed by total immersion. 

3d. Exposure of n sample saturated with water and enclosed 
in a metal case, to a temperature of from 5° to 14° Fahr., such 
exposure to be repented ten timet*. 

In carrying out experiment* with stone, it is always desirable to 
have a specimen of stone of koowu quality and belonging to the 
same class as those under examination, included in the investiga- 
tion, since it is difficult to ensure the conditions under which ex- 
periments are made being precisely the same under all circum- 
stances. 

However much may be taken in the examination of specimen*, 
it must never be forgotten that it is absolutely necessary, liefore 
deciding on the relative merits of different kinds of stone as to 
their stablility or otherwise sor any special purpose, that the quar- 
ries should l» visited, and the several beds carefully inspected, for 
in almost every quarry whatever the description of stone may be, 
a very material difference will be found to exist in the quality of 
stone yielded by its several beds. 

Samples of stone from the same quarry, and sometimes even 
from the same bed, in which no practical difierence can be detected 
by chemical analysis, will not unfreqiiently be found to exhibit 
considerable variations in physical structure, a knowledge only of 
which can be obtained by actual inspection of the stone in situ. 
No opportunity should be lost of obtaining information as to the 
condition of buildings in which the stone has been employed, and 
all quarrying operations should be conducted under efficient Biiper- 
inteudeuco, in order that no stones of inferior quality should be 
permitted to leave the quarry. 

Time should be allowed tor what is termed the "quarsv-water" 
to dry out, by which the surface of the stone is hardened, and the 
tendency of pieces to split oil so frequently exhibited by newly 
quarried stones, especially in frosty weather, is decreased. The 
hardening which takes place during the process of slow drying, 
by exposure to the air, all matter previously held in solution by 
the quarry water. This beneficial result is not obtained when any 
process of artificial drying is adopted, which is too rapid to allow 
the matter deposite to assume such a crystalline structure as re- 
sults from the slow drying effect by simply exposing it to air. 
Moreover, such artificial drying may have an injurious effect, on 
account of iU giving rise to unequal expansion and contraction of 
the surface of the stone us compared with moist interior. 

PHKSEKVATRtN i»F MTONK. 

The question of the preservation of stone is one upon which 

•A laclara t.ilUal«d b«loc«tb» BtUl«b S.*>.tj of AM., I.J W T. O.UI, r.CS ,r.l V. 



much time and trouble have been expended without, however, 
leading to the attainment of any very satisfactory results, inas- 
much rs when good stone is employed no preserving process is re- 
quired, and if unfortunately, the best has to be made of inferior 
stone, it is only in exceptional cases that the cost and trouble in- 
volven in the adoption of any such process is likely to be incurred 
upon an extensive scale. 

When the extent of the decay which had taken place in the stone 
of the Honie of Parliament was first fully realited, it created a 
good deal of excitement, and a Government Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, who invited proposals for ax- 
resting its progress. In answer to this invitation, a great number 
of projects were brought forward for the attainment of the desired 
object, differing widely from each other in their character, many 
of them being the outcome of much thought and careful study of 
the question, while others were ol a very crude nature and bad no 
pretensions to any merit. 

The priucisle upon which any process of this kind depends for 
success is evident, for since it is by means of water that the acid 
matters which acta so injuriously upon stone obtain access to it, 
any process which succeeds in filling up the pores with some ma- 
terial of a permanent and unalterable character must be likely to 
act as an effective preservative. This, at first sight, would seen 
very easy to accomplish. There is no difficulty in closing tbe 
pores of a piece of soft chalk or Caen stone so as to harden the 
surface and make it non-absorbent of water. When, however, 
stone is once in position, and we bavg it in the form of a vertical 
wall, the task is a more difficult one. Under such circumstances) 
it is impossible to make any solution penetrate to a sufficient depth 
by a siuglc application ; it requires to be frequently re|>eated, be- 
ginning with very weak solutions, before the stone can be made 
to absorb it in sufficient quantity, or to any considerable depth ; 
while if it be a mere surface covering, it is likely to be of little 
more use than ordinary painting, which requires to be renewed 
every four or five years. 

Since we know that of all the constituents of stone there is 
nothing more permanent than silica, and that the combination into 
which this substance enters are numerous and varied, and, more- 
over, that silicates are capable of being readily manufactured by 
easy ami inexpensive processes, it was natural that some solution 
of silica should have l«en among the first to suggest itself to the 
chemist as likely to prove eminently successful as an application 
for the hardening of stone, accordingly we find that, as far back 
as the year 1826, Professor Fuchs, of Munich, proposed an alka 
line solution of silica, under the name of soluble glass, for tbe 
solidification of stone. I'rofeseorKuhlmann, of Lille, subsequently 
read a series of papers before the French Academy of Sciences, 
on tbe application of water glass (silicate of potash) to the hard- 
ening of stone. The great drawback to the use of these alkaline 
silicates is the efflorescence to which they necessarily give rise. 
In order to avoid this difficulty, other methods were proposed some 
years later to the Commission appointed to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the stoue of the Houses of Parliament. Amongst these 
was a solution of baryta, followed by a super-phosphate of lime, 
which produced a precipitate within the pores of the stone of in- 
soluble phosphate of lime and phosphate of baryta ; another was 
a silicofluoric acid iu conjunction with baryta, both of which 
processes were attended with a certain amount of success. 

BLOOD KNOBS. 

A dentist, profiting from his bloody experience, iuvented a com- 
pound of hlocid and sawdust, which is as hard as ivory. It is 
largely used for door knobs, etc. It is called hemacite, and is in 
general use all over this country. 
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BLUESTONE. 

HOSE in any way interested iu atone and stone quarrying fre- 
quently hear the Hudson River Blueatone mentioned. In 
our researches we notice that the Union Blueatone Co., of New 
York City, furnished statistics which represented nine-tenths of 
the product of blueatone in the state of New York for the year 1887, 
as being 5,753,055 feet, the total product being 6,400,000 feet In 
this connection we notice several interesting facts. It n said that 
in practice it is found where the distance of a quarry from a rail- 
road exceeds ten miles, quarrying is not profitable. Also, that where 
stripping to the extent of over twenty feet is required, that the 
stone must be of extraordinary quality and thickness to pay for its 
removal ; that as a rale the thickness of the quarry bed must not 
he less than one-third of the stripping. 

The stone obtained in the several districts where this blue- 
stone is found varies in color, hardness and texture, and conse- 
quently in value from quarry to quarry, and even in the same 
opening. Iu nearly all localities the bed varies from top down- 
ward. There is not much variation horizontally, or iu the same 
bed, hence any given bed may be said to have a certain charac- 
ter, in that it produces a given quality of stone. The color is 
generally a dark gray or bluish gray, and hcuce in contrast with 
ml sandstone is called a bluestone. While there is this variation 
in color, there is a decided preference for the typical bluestone 
over the reddish or brown-colored grays. 

The quarries at Berry villc are famous for the large flagging which 
they handle. This quarry furnished some large-sized pieces for 
use in front of some of the Vanderbilt property. One piece was 
26 feet long, 15 feet 4 inches wide and 7 inches thick. In this 
connection we make the following extract from the Bulletin of the 
New York State Museum of Natural History : 

"The product of the bluestone territory reaches the market by 
the Hudson river (boats), the Ulster and Delaware, the New York, 
Ontario and Western, and the New York, Lake Erie and West- 
tern railroads and the Delaware and Hudson canal. The princi- 
pal shipping points are Maiden, Saugerties and Kingston (includ- 
ing Wilbur and Randout). A great deal of stoue is cut for house 
trimmings in mills at Maiden, at Broadhead's Bridge, West 
Hurley, Wilbur, Kingston and Rondout, but, probably, the larger 
■ number of feet are sent into market, simply quarry dressed, for 
flagging and curbing. It is the flagging par excellence. All the 
residents of New York city aud the adjacent towns in New York 
and New Jersey, recognize its superiority for sidewalks, crosswalks 
and for curbing. It so compact as not to absorb moisture to any 
extent, and hence soon dries after rain or ice ; it has the hardness 
to resist abrasion and wears well ; it is even-bedded, and thus pre- 
sents a good and smooth natural surface ; and it has a grain which 
prevents it becoming smooth and slippery as some of our granites, 
our slates and our limestones, wheu so used, in walks. It is strong, 
and is not apt to get broken. But owing to the nmuy thin beds 
and the use of too thiu stones, sidewalks often become unsightly 
and bad because of breaks, a fault common to all flagstone when 
laid in such thin beds or blocks. 

"For use in houses nnd business buildings Hudson river bluestone 
is having an increasing market. It is admirably adapted for lintels, 
window caps, sills, door steps, water tables, etc., with brick, both 
because of its strength and its durability. None of our saudatones 
from other districts, and not even our best granites, are as strong 
to resist transverse pressure or strain. Tests (comparative) show that 
it is fully three times as strong, in this way of resistance, as gran- 
ite, marble, Ohio sandstone and Connecticut ami New Jersey 
brownstone. To resist compression it is not much superior to these 
sandstones, and not equal to the best granites. And its strength 
against transverse strains fits it for lintels, sills, caps, and water 



tables especially. The use for house-trimming material is increas- 
ing as compared with what is sold for flagging and curbing or for 
street work. And the mills in the district are increasing their 
product from year to year." 

IMPORTANT MARBLE DEAL. 

An important change iu the marble business in this vicinity was 
consummated on Saturday, when the well-known firm of Gilson <t 
Woodfin sold its property at West Rutland to Vermont Marble Co. 
The &ale involves the transfer to the purchaser of all the real es- 
tate, personal property, book accounts, bills receivable and marble 
on band at the quarries of Gilson <fe Woodfin at West Rutland, 
and the interest of that firm in the branch yards at Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and Sl Louis. 
The Vermont Marble Co. assumes all the indebtedness and out- 
standing obligations of every description of the firm of Gilson A 
Woodfin ; and the propcrtj costs the Vermont Marble Co. about 
$200,000. The real estate is situated just north of that of Sheldon 
& Sons, and south of that of the Vermont Marble Co. at West 
Rutland. It is about 300 feet front on the layer, but widens con- 
siderably at the rear toward the north behind the real estate of 
the Vermont Marble Co. This property is important to the Ver- 
mont Marble Co. in the development of its property at this point, 
and from its location is more valuable to that company than to 
any other interests. The real estate that thus changes hands was 
purchased of Adams & Allen iu June, 1868, by the firm of 
Clement, Parker & Gilson, the senior partner being Mr. Charles 
Clement and the purchase price 9150,000. The property was then 
but a "hole in the ground" to outside appearances. Later, Mr. 
Charles Clement retired from the firm ; and it then became Parker, 
Gilson & Dewey. In 1874, Messrs. Parker and Dewey retired, 
Mr. Gilson associating with himself Messrs. Waldo P. Clement and 
John N. Woodfin, under the firm name of Gilnon, Clement & 
Woodfin. In 1878, Mr. Waldo P. Clement retired, and the firm 
since that time has consisted only of Mr. Edson P. Gilson and 
Mr. John N. Woodfin. 

Since the purchase of the property from Adams & Allen, build- 
ings have been added and other improvements made aggregating 
in value $75,000, and the stock of marble now on baud is valued 
at from $.'10,000 to $40,000. The average output of the quarry 
has been about 400,000 superficial (I inch) feet per year. The 
firm of Gilson & Woodfin is well known to the trade throughout 
the country. It has done a fine business, enjoyed an excellent 
reputation and hud a high commercial standing, and it bos long 
been one of the substantial and leading firms in local business 
circles. At present, neither Mr. Gilson nor Mr. Woodfin has any 
definite plans for the future. It will be the general hope that 
their interests will be long identified with Rutland, and it does 
not seem probable that two such successful aud active businessmen 
any protracted period remain inactive.— Rutland Herald. 

The transfer as above was followed by the consolidation of all 
remaining interests on this valuable deposit The Sheldon, Sher- 
man and Manhattan properties cover the larger portion of thede- 
posit and include its cream and the largest amount of undevel- 
oped deposit, with a valuable mill at Hydesville, Vt, passes into 
the ownership of the new corporation, known as the Sheldon Mar 
ble Company, of Rutland, Vt., with a capital of $1,250,000. 
The property thus brought under one control includes about 200 
acres of land. The undeveloped deposit is considered practically 
inexhaustible, and it is probably the most complete plaut in the 
country. There are five quarries and five mills and seveu finishing 
■ho|is. The annual capacity of the mills on the present working 
basis is about 4,000,000 superficial (1-inch) feet of sawed marble, 
yielding about $500,000. W. P. Clement, of Boston, is said tc be 
largely interested in this deal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



We vovld lite to reeeire Correipnndenee of a neir»v, or practical character from 
every tertian. Ihrtiai/arlydo tee want pmrtieni worker* in thediflertnt ttont trades 
to undertiand thai this ia the place where they may exchange idfOA with coch other; 
uhere they em Ke± informalim and find it; where they can *ci before their fellow 
workmen kink* and novelties vhich they art rilling should become pnhlie property. 

Let everybody make war of this pntilege to eommnne with rath other. 1/ yon feel 
that you cannot "write for your paper," gait ran at teort Mote. fneU, which we will 
put in proper form. There u no department of a trade journal so interesting to the 
general reader as trtU-fUUd page* «j eoTreejtondrnee. Thu it something that cannot 
be bought ; that is without tf«d priee. bill riwyoae looks for it and reads il. 

"No Man Llveth Unto Himself." 

To the Miter of Slon*. 

Sib: Your peper is read by me »Hi a great deal n( intereM. It certain- 
ly is an educator nut «»•■ ly of maible and granite worker* ar>d dealers, hut 
of lho*c in ruber branches of industry I am not murh of a wr ttr for 
publication, but will try aod prrsenl my v cws on Hon c of the l<>| ie* that 
ar« teing pre*piit.d by too »nd o hen in SrotiK. let. Marble ami granite 
monumental manufa< lor ng. and the eale i f the same, in a legitimate, 
worthy ba iness. Weneid honorable, worthy mm in this branch of in J Da- 
iry. All well govcrncf c ti»s hare their cemeteries ; thee sp.rv no means 
to make them whit tiny should be, beautiful re-ting plaits for our do- 
par led loved on«. When we vii.it one of theee beautiful homes of the 
dead, wc do not have that feeling of dread horror that is natural and com- 
mon for us to experience in going to a graveyard that ha* been neglected, 
grown over with vims, brier*, and weeds, and if there are any marks or 
monuments to graves, they are found leaning, lying on the ground and 
repulsive in every way Now what helps t>> make our m >dern citv ceme- 
teries inviting and beautiful? It is because the monumental slruciures 
are looked afier and c-ired for as well as the platting aid ornanieilslion 
of I In ground*. Rut both mint be taken int > c moderation, o >e h-lp« the 
other, and neither cno do without th» other. To make our nio.inrn-ntal 
work attractive there are well-known principles that must he adhered to . 
First, is proportion material and workmanship, then a foundation prepared 
with same skill. To be ab'e to fill the demands in this line of industry in 
this present agf>, it takes time and study. You cannot do it by using the 
mallet and chisel alone, yuu roust know the material. Old men look over 
your past life of twenty, thirty or forty years of labor at the business. 
Tell us what you have accomplished. Tell us if you are Mill pounding, 
and not reading just such liiera'ure a. SrosE is presenting, which is put- 
ting a new phase on the whole matter pertaining to the buMitp**. "Why," 
one says, "we have been in the dark all the time ; we have been wasting our 
time in the business." "Yrs," another says, "w* have been doing all this, 
on the princ.ple of main strength and awkwardness." Still another says, 
"Well, let that be as it miy, I b>at ray competitor, but it k -pi me poor and 
injured my hoillh; I could not keep and cducitc my children as I wished 
to do, but there was no way out, I was kept liid down to make both end* 
meet." The limes demand a close study of the saying of one of old : "Xo 
man livelh unlo himself." 

The old man reads, he is tired, he makes ini|uiry, a circular notice of a 
dealer*' meeting comes to him. "Why am I iosited to be then. ? Oh, I 
can't go, I can't face that scalper." He mentions other-, calls some prelty 
hard n»Ble«, but when the time coiues, be is then-, and he leaves there a 
changed man. He says "I have nclcl the part if .elf long enough. 1 hat 
aesoc ation of dealers, should have started many years ago. It* principles 
are correc', il advocalta doing the business so that eucb competitor can 
meet another as a brother." Anovher asks, "How can that btdonc?" 
"Kasilv and with profit, both to the pune and to the elevation of our busi- 
ness," says the old man, and he tells how. 

We must in all of our dealings one wiih nnnther, and with our customer^ 
stick close to the rules of strict business principle*; each dealer, strictly 
attending to his own legitimate bii.iiies* ; speak well of comp tit >rs; do not 
sell work at such a price, that you rann.it afl'ord to give lo your cuitoruer 
good material and work, such ns he knows y ,11 bargained to give. There 
is an evil that our trade U very much afflicted with, nr.- low jir.e s, 
mostly to beat some other dealer; their cheap, faulty material andw.uk, 
and a feeling to g<t the pay for it and cut of the country trefore it falls 
dewn. Wc cannot afford, to practice decjilion. As.-' ciation leaches us 
that honorable comp- ition is the life of t ade. Bu; it lak's time and 
patience for - an anociatiou Ui accompli,!! ila a.ms. It cannot be done at 
one*. 

Now, I will say that the principles that the a*<ociatton* of the several 



state* are founded upon are the same, and can be told in a few words, 
eu • Hsrntony, andgoed-will toward all. Indiana, Ohio. New Yolk, Cana- 
da the New England States and Nebraska, have their s'ale association* 
and now, some of those states are organizing into district sssoc at ion* 
and they are all subject to one great head, the National Marble and Grao- 
ite Mannfactu-eis' and Dealers' A**ociation of America. The work of 
orgmiiing, where there are so many conflict ng element* to harmonii* 
rco/iire* time, ar.d we mutt rot, cap ct too much at once. Dealer* of dif- 
ferent sections of a s ate, meeting in an assoe iat'oo of this kind, e>cb have 
their p'ans, their ideas of how it should b- done. Ho you must come to 
this, lhal »11 cannot have their individual w»ys sdoj led. One g eat 
g ncral, liberal princip e -hould govern us all. Then the w rk nf training 
and educating rcquir-s t m», but we are built upon a soli I found. t'on. 
The standard of our business his b en a tranced. Dea'rni who have 
hooked at each o her as enemies, have cone log -ther upol a fritertial level, 
and ih^ g> oil will that ttics* awociati' ns cultivates amo g its men beis, 
m<l only tlir retail d -alers, but also I he wholesale dealeis. sh> uld b? lasting, 
but lhal will depend u|on the patience and good sense, exercisid by us as 
its members. Yuura fraternally, JaaUa HaUbU*. 

Clicl«»llle, Obk>. Jsa. 4. 



Several Intereatlng Question* 

To 111" WHor of Slon* 

Sik : In a former number of your estimable journal, you requested some 
of us lo "qu'xyou with questions, and |.r"be you with problems " I have 
no problems now that I »i*h so'ved, but I would l.ke verv much to lenrn 
all aboul cement and using il that I rnn make use of. Ynu mtnlioo the 
use of salt in cement to ki-ep it from fresx^ng, I issue <f May, |*age 0.) 
and «ay, "u-ed in c .mideiahle pre |> .nion." C»n y. u lell what proportion 
a liUlemoredelirit'ly? As fall is a v. ry deslruciive chemical, w hrn put 
on ston? to melt iff ire and snow, will it not, as a si condnty action, di- in- 
tegrate the cement and stone of the building ',' D iyou know whether the 
jimence of the sail affects the strength orcolorof the cement? If il does, 
to whst extent? In bull ling a family vault, 1 mud aawed flag from Sun- 
bnry. (>., f. r ro< firg. Two . f them hare t urned firm a nice drab to a 
decide*! brown col. r. Can you tell wh-t cau-el it at d whether they can 
be rv*iored to their fi rmer color? Will the addition of i per cent, sugar 
|.ec June number pag* 4'i,l retard the selling of row nil long enough to 
K re ample time for placing onr p irons a mis one? The stone sbsorbs 
the water and hel|* the cement in aeiting <|u ck, very often before the 
stone is in exact josilion. With beat wish, a fur your c .nlinued urrfnlnos, 

I am yours, etc., Roeim Bi kkill. 

K«» Lea Inst oa, 0.. Jan. «. 

The articles our cnrteajmndint refe n lo were extracted from other pub- 
lication-. We are not prcjiareej at this time to answcrwiih better authority. 
Il is known that different kind* of cem- nt require different treatment in 
ordinary use. In our opinion theonly thingto do imhe mat erofdei-Uion 
of the prnjiortioo of salt to be used, is lo make experiment* in a small 
way, and let the samples set n suflicleDt length of lime tu determine what 
is right. It is a good thing to do this in Ihe ordinary uee of cement. 

As to the vault roof. There arc many things which may cause a piece 
of stone to change color. Il might be that it was caused by something to 
do with Ihe original formation of the stone, or Ihe same rvsalt might be 
brought about by some locnl or external condition. Whatever the cause 
we d j not know of any sgency that conld be used to restore its original 
color. 

With respect lo the addition of augsr to cement, we can only say in 
general terms, what we said about salt, try and see. The article to which 
you nfer nrght be nad again. Its eels forth more clearly than we can, 
with our data, the relative importance in using sugar wiih cement, and 
comes (mm an authoritative source. In a subsequent issue wc will en- 
deavor to collect and present move information of a specific character 
bearing uj>on the processes which our corrvsjcmdenl mentions. 

The Vermont Marble Co. 

To lbs KJItor of Stow. 

Sir: We have your favor of the Hlli inst. inquiring about our purchase 
of < ids m A We odfin. This company has purchased the business of Gileon 
A Woodfin entire, including il* quarry and mill properly, all arcounts, in- 
terest in branclic*. etc. The consideration was two hundred thousand 
dollars, and we assume the liabilities of the firm, which, however, it is 
calculated c-n be met from its personal a*sets. The transaction makes 
very little difletence in our business except to increase < nr capacity and 
n« wc believe, put us in much better shape w th reference to the production 
of Rutland maible. The business of C,,|»<m A Woedfin has been one long- 
established and iheir quarry, consoling of three hundred feet front nil lie 
best pa t of ihe layer, has always b-en c .ns dered an excellent one. They 
have bci n »>si rriatid with our c nipnny at 1 ur var'ous brant h. a, having a 
small interest in all of them, eicept the one at ?nn Franrisco. By ihi* 
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transaction all of these branches, except the one at Boston, pass into our 
hand* exclusively. In the one at Boston Sheldon A Bonn have an interest. 
We owned ibe quarry property on b> th aides of Oilnon A Woodfin, so that 
their* can lie worked to the best possible advantage in connection with our 
own. It wis it< connection wiih oura and it* value to our business which 
induced us to undertake the otsiderable burden of making so large a pur- 
chas 1 . It is not inteaded in any w*y li affect our general policy to the 
trade which we hrpc to merit ly I beral ard fair eValii gs, but trust it will 
be a benifi t to them, bow. ver, in our inc eased fa. ilitits to serve tnem. 

Yours Tery truly, Vkbmost Marble Co., 
Ptttu*. Vi . Jan. II. r. C. Paaraiosa, Traaa. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STONE. 
/3)L>L the different kind of building stones which seem, from 
/~l the difference of their characteristics, numberless, can be 
pitted in three classes. First, we have what is known as roet- 
amorphic, or igneons rock* — fire rocks — the clasa to which gran- 
ite belongs. Then ome sandstone and li rue* tone. All rocks 
may be placed in one of these clawed. Granite and kindred 
rocks are those which have been cooled from a melted state. 
When the earth was cooling from its melted condition, the first 
•olid crust must have been formed from the fused ma**, with- 
out any change. The rocks which have been found tinier ly- 
ing what we call stratified rocks, the granites, were suppo-ed 
to be this primary rock, that which cooled from the original 
fused mass. For many years this was unquestioned, but later in- 
vestigations have made it seem probable that our granites and 
kindred rocks were not the original rock ; that they were formed 
by the same process as our limestones and Handstoncs, but have 
been changed in character by heat That is, granite was formed 
from the broken particles of an older rock, and was deposited 
under water in the lame way as later rock, but that after 
its formation it was so changed by the action of the heat that the 
lines of stratification were so obliterated that they remained for 
years unobserved. In some parte of the exposures of this rock in 
Canada the granite, or primury lock, shows decided evidences 
of stratification, and it is supposed that in these places the heat 
which changed the rock was not severe enough to completely de- 
stroy all traces of its formation. This being true, our granites 
were made primarily as were other rocks, but have been changed, 
refined by heat in the same way that clay exposed to heat is made 
into a china vase. We shall see that heat always has thi* refining ac- 
tion upon earthy substances. Sandstone is formed from the broken 
particles of other rock. If the rock particles are of granite, we 
have what is known as a silicious sandstone. 

When there is earth or clay iu it the rock is known as argilla- 
ceous sandstone. These broken particle* of rock were carried by 
water into the ocean and deposited over its bottom. Through it 
there filtered some cementing material which held the particles to- 
gether, and the weight of later deposits, together with the cement- 
ing material, formed the particles into sandstone. This rock is 
found in many varieties, depending upon the character of the 
particles from which it was made and upon their size. The color- 
ing varies greatly. A rock which has iron in it is reddish in color. 
The old aod new red sandstones are samples of this. 

Limestone is formed from the remains of shell fish of different 
kinds, and is essentially a carbonate of lime. It is found in many 
degrees of purity, the lime often being mixed with earth or clay. 
Oolitic limestone is different in-structure from other varieties, it 
being formed from concretions as small as the roe of fish, or 
smaller. It is found in all geological structures, and is forming 
to-day around coral reefs. Marble is limestone refined and chrys- 
tallized by heat The different kinds of marble and their value 
depends upon the purity of the limestone from which they were 
formed and the degree of heat to which they were subjected. 
The line between limestone and marble cannot be drawn, and runs 



into the other in a way to make a line of division impossible. 
From a commercial standpoint a limestone which will answer the 
purpose of marble, which is hard enough and compact enough to 
take a good polish, is called marble. 

In many places the crust of the earth has been broken open in 
large cracks which have been filled with a melted mass frr m the in- 
terior of the earth. The walls of these figures have become baked by 
the heated mass which filled them, and the roek for some distance 
fr.>m the break has bejorne changed into chrystolline structure by 
the beat. It is in such regions that we find many of our 
valuable rocks. 



BOOI^ AND PERIODICAL REVIEW. 

"A Runaway Brio ; or as AccmKUTAL CRCtsx." By James Ot's, No. 16 
of the "Hoy,' Home Library." Pap r, 12mo. Price, 25 cents. Published 
by A. L. Burl, od Keekiuun St., New Yoik. 

The newist v»luiue in the "Buy*' fiunc Library" hardly needs any in- 
I 'o.l uct i on to the boys of th is cou n ' ry ; the name of the author on the cover 
is a sure purport to immediate favor. Everybody knows James Otis to be 
one of our foremost wrii*r* of stories for young people ; it U doubtful in- 
deed if there arc any boL.ks more popular to-day than his. "A Runaway 
Brig" is in his best vein, full of adventure and life on land snd sea ; a* 
stirring a tale as any healthy, lively boy can wish f.ir, and as free from any 
taint of cheap aensati .nali-m as it t* pmwib'e for a book to be. It ha* been 
the aim of this "B .ya' Home Library" to give only absolutely good books 
and the sixteen stories thus far issued cannot be autpaassd for real i 
and purity in all juvenile literature. 



Ii did a- em ss thnuih the seedsmen outdid themselves Ia«t year in the 
line < f cl-borate catalogues but here comes Vick's Floral Guide for 1889, 
from Rochester, N. Y., better than all previous issues. "Better" hardly ex- 
press s it— rather, we would say, far superior. It has been changed in 
every respect ; new cuts, Dew type, enlarged in size Ripening like an old- 
faahiored singing-book ) ; root* ins three elegant lithrgrsplts (8x10] inchts) 
of n*e«, g'-ranitiin* snd melon and tomato; besides a very fine plate of 
the late James Viek and his three sons who now own and manage this 
large businiss. These feature* must make the Floral Guide valuable to 
their many thousand* of customers in this country. 

We slao notice that Vick returns to the plan started by the founder of 
the bu-ine-s years ego, of offering cash priies at the stale fairs. One would 
think they were a lillleout of their heads to offer to Ihe public such a 
wrrk as the Guide free, for that is what it amount* lo, when Ihey say it 
will be sent on receipt of fifteen cent*, and that a certificate good for fifteen 
cents worth of seed wilt be returned with the Guide. 



At the rrcent dinner in London given tothecontributorsof the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannic*, the interesting fact csme out that of the 50,000 copies 
•old of the work, 40,000 went to the United Plates The Americans, there- 
fore, have boight four times as many copies of the Encyclopaedia as the 
English themselves have, although the work ia of English conception and 
publication. Thia country has thus absorbed a million quarto volumes of 
this work,— these facta referring only to the authorised edition of which 
Charles Scribnvr's Sons are the American publishers. Ia view of this sur- 
prising fact. Minister Phelp* was inviled to be present at the dinner, bnt 
waa unable to go, during in his note of regret that be tcvertbeless regarded 
"the Kncyclo|«edia Britannic* at the most useful book in the world." 

Ptace thst worthy magazine far our youth, Wide- Awitt, in poss'ssioo of 
your boys and girls. It will bring them as much pleasure and instruction 
ss anything you could do for them. Widf Await is only $2.40 a year. D. 
Lothrop Company, 1 



We «w not stock brokers or rate cutters. Wc are Jour- 
nullata with modern Ideas, and patrons of the trades we 
represent. For our commercial atamlitik' ask anybody 
to 



"We are very well pleased with your publication, and as long 
as you keep it up to the present standard you may depend upon 
us as subscribers."— Tntbddc Sunt, Peoria, 11L 
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MARBLE FOR INTERIOR DECORATION. 

©OR the inside of a building marble is the richest material we 
have for the production of n lovely color — music without 
words— painted as it is by Nature's hand, with every tint and tone 
of delicacy and subtleness, and enlivened, too. by tbe wildest 
caprices of beauty. The bar to its use in England is the damp, 
for when the air is full of vapor the marble coudenses the mois- 
ture, which stands on it in drops or trickles down it But as most 
houses and buildings are now warmed, this need not stand for 
much, and if we panel our rooms below with wood, there is no 
reason why the upper part should not be of marble. Few of us 
know the wealth of England in marble*, but so little is it used 
that it is hardly worth the quarry owners' while to exhibit adequate 
specimens of their treasures. We all know the commoner sorts 
of Devonshire, and some of the beautiful <>f Cornwall ; are we equally 
well acquainted with the lovely Irish green, supeib black, and its 
red; with the beautiful green of Angleses, and the Scotch and 
Irish porphyries? Marbles are of every hue except blue, for blue 
Beige is black and white, and blue Napoleon, or Imperial, is but 
bluish-gray, and brown is scarce, though we have rosewood mar- 
ble and California spa Marbles are found in most couutries of 
the world, and there are such vast varieties in Europe that they 
can hardly be catalogued. 

Many of the old abandoned quarries of the Romans have been 
rediscovered, so that Giallo antico, Roswi antico and other antique 
marbles have lost their preciousneas in value and their epithet. 
The Romans had a much more pronounced taste forcolorthan the 
Greeks seem to have had, and wore enthusiastic admirers of mar- 
ble. There are still miles of buried marble on the banks of the 
Tiber, awaiting a revival of this splendid taste. It is only lately 
that any appreciation of what polished marble can do for us, has 
revived, and there are but still few example* of the use of fine 
marbles in large masses. Still fine examples may be seen in the 
staircases at Dorchester House and Goldsmiths' Hall, and in halls 
lit tbe Holborn Reeiauraut and the National Gallery. The late 
Mr. Kurges bad the upper part of bis dining room lined with red 
Devonshire. In Italy the former passions for marble may be seen 
in the buildings of Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic and 
Renaissance limes— (. r., at Rome, Ravenna, Venice — especially 
at St. Mark's— at some of the churches at Genoa, at Pisa, and in 
the mausoleum of the Medici at Florence. Great taste iu color 
is requisite for the projier arrangement of colored marbles; at 
present no one cares to exercise this taste as a profession, as there 
is so little effective demand, and, in spite of the low tone of mar- 
ble generally, it is much easier to make u vulgar or discordant ar- 
rangement than a strikingly good or harmonious one. 

The fashion of using white marble chimney-pieces, white mar- 
ble bas-reliefs, white marble statues, and busts iu decorated apart- 
ments, is absolutely fatal to low-toned schemes of wilor decoration, 
and, as a rule, all gorgeous schemes of color are low-toned, and 
white must then be used most sparingly as a jewel. White can 
only be sparingly ornamented with morsels of full color, or very 
high-toned decoration must be used in conjunction with it, as this 
alone can sustain iuhs.cs of white. 

Sculptors, uuhappily, have a tradition that deep red is a good 
background, but, green is its complementary, and makes the 
statues or bas-reliefs lo »k even colder than the natural color of 
white marble. -/Vo/. G. AiUkimm, A. K A., in the Furnibtrt 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE RUINS OF ANCIENT SIDON. 
A remarkable, ui>t to say suspicious, story of an-lni >logical dis- 
covery comes from Saida, the uucient Sidon, in Ph.etiicia. Ac- 
cording to the narrative, which LaS-maine <U* Conttruetmrs quotes 



from the Bosphore Egyptirn, a certain M. Durighcllo was digging 
in the ruins of Sidon, when he came suddenly upon a wall buried 
several metres below the surface of the earth. There was nothing 
whatever on the surface to indicate that anything of interest lay 
beneath, but M. Durigbello, pursuing his investigations, came 
upon a door in the wall, which had been blocked up with masonry, 
ami, on being cleared, admitted him to a very strange and curious 
place. He soon discovered that be bad found his way into a sub- 
terranean temple of Mithras, which had been purposely built un- 
derground by the priests after prohibition of tbe Mithraic worship 
by Constantiue, in order to avoid the observation of the Roman 
police. The concealment has been effectual, and after the priests, 
on deserting the temple (perhaps to go in search of worshipers), 
hail built up the door, no one had entered it until M. Durigbello's 
good fortune bad brought him to it. On breaking through, be 
found himself in a long corridor, partly filled with earth which had 
fallen in from above, and lined with niches, in which were four- 
teen marble statues, representing warriors in menacing attitudes. 
Not d-terre J by these objects, the exp'orer passed through the cor 
ridor, and found himself in a "vast circular hall," covered with » 
polygonal dome, springing from'twenty-four coupled columns. In 
front of each pair of columns was an altar, and by each altar a 
sort of marble bedstead. The altars were ornamented with the 
»igns of the zodiac, sculptured in low relief, and on tbe walls, be- 
tween the pairs of columns, were represented scenes very inappro- 
priate to the stern military virtue enjoined upon the disciples of 
Mithrus. Around the room were scattered candelabra, in marble 
and bronze, of wonderful beauty, and the floor was paved iu 
mosaic of colored glass, inlaid with gold. In the middle stood u 
gigantic bull of marble, with horns covered with gold plates, and 
in front of the bull was a staircase, which led down, through a 
narrow opening, to seven consecutive subterranean apartments, 
each of which was a little smaller than the preceding one, while 
the walls of all were almost concealed by altars, groups of statues 
and ornaments of marble, ivory, silver and gold. It is hardly 
necessary to add that a choice selection of these objects is now on 
exhibition in Paris, and that a wealthy amatuer might possibly 
be able to secure specimens. So far as architects are concerned, 
while few of them could afford to buy such costly brie-a-brae, a 
good mauy would pay something for information as to how the 
priests of Mithras managed to construct a "vast polygonal dome" 
underground, without attracting the attention of the "Roman 
police" ou the surface, or how the excavated material was disposed 
of without the knowledge of the same vigilant officers. 



VALUABLE DEPOSIT OF CEMENT ROCK. 
It has been discovered that there are immense deposits of cement 
r<>ck of a grade equal to that from which the famous Portland 
cement is produced, on each side of the romantic canyon, near 
Devil's lake, known as Parfrey's Gorge. The beds are believed 
to cover an area of over two hundred acres and to extend from 
■ r )00 to 700 feet into the bowels of the earth. The walls of the 
K<>rge proper are composed of pudding-stone, or what tbe geologists 
call conglomerate -a mass of pebbles and bowlder*, varying in 
size from that of a buckshot to chunks weighing tons, firmly bound 
in a matrix of solid cement The rock rivals granite in its solidity 
and attests the staying qualities of the cement which underlies 
tbe entire formation in the vicinity. Outride of the gorge tbe 
cement rock is absolutely pure and free from foreign matter. 
Nothing like it has yet been discovered on American foil. Tbe 
value of this mine can be computed from the estimated area of 
tbe deposit, multiplied by the last quotation on Portland cement, 
which is alwve *3 per barrel, while common domestic, or ao-calM 
hydraulic cement ■* worth considerably leas than $1 per barrel 
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HOW A STATU E IS CREATED. 

A vague idea prevail* as to how a sculptor work* out a statue. 
The truth is this : The artist put* the conception u nearly as pos- 
sible into a material form by the aid of clay. A plaster cast is 
tben taken of that. By this time deft mechanics have a block of 
marble, "square and out of mind," in the moat perfect manner. 
Then the cast is set alongside, and by means of square and 
rule and callipers, the model U copied Jpoint by point. The mass 
is hewn from.the block rapidly until a general outline is reached. 
Then the mechanic proceeds with more skill and care, and grad- 
ually reduces it until the exact image of the original model is 
reached. Then a still more skillful artisan undertakes it, and 
does almost marvels under the artist's personal direction. At last 
the artist puts on the finishing touches, which give the individu- 
ality, the excellence, the semblance of the person modeled after, 
or which conveys the idea that the artist ha* fancied into creation. 
A statue, like other works of art, is but a vehicle, as it were, to 
transport the thought that generated in the artist's mind, and was 
modeled and rounded into a perfection by his perseverance that 
delights esthetics and others in proportion as they understand it. 
These finer touches can be done by none but the designer, for he 
cannot instruct other* what he wants. A faint characteristic a 
delicate lineament, slight indication of a line will make or mar 
by imparting an expression desired or not. 80 the artist must 
take the chisel, and study and carve, and carve and study UDtil 
the block is the incarnation of the thing formulated in the artist's 



SCULPTURE. 

Sculpture must be first a commonplace, a fashionable necessity 
in the home life, before it can flourish greatly and nationally in a 
commonwealth like ours. The field of the sculptor as the rival of 
the painter in the daily affections of amateurs is practically un- 
' worked, scarcely suspected ; yet the sign* of its presence arc on 
all sides. One straw is the removal of an old prejudice against 
plaster-casts, used in lieu of costlier materials. As to what is now 
called sculpture— backed as it is by no large mass of trained, cul- 
tivated fosterers— the silent nation of marble and bronze statues 
which men think of wheu sculpture is mentioned liccomes already 
oppressive. Our parks will soon offer the cluttered chaos of the 
cemetery and become a derision. But will uot then a wider taste, 
wearying of easel pictures and pictures on the wall, carved woods 
and bric-a-brac, turn to statuary for agreeable, companionable 
forms of art, at once calmer in temperameut and more indestructi- 
ble than the fashionable decorations of our homes? It is only by 
beginning at the fireside that we can cultivate the public taste to 
the level of Athens and Florence, and have the knowledge to bid 
our sculptors grapple with those grandest forms of art that for 
their backgrounds demand a sea, a landscape, or a steepled town. 
1 Century. 



A POINT IN STONt SMASHING. 



Ilia well known that a stone, however large, may be broken by 
striking a sufficient number of blows with a hammer, along the 
line where it is desired to break the stone. In this process the 
force of the blow is expended in gradually weakening the cohesion 
of the particles in a line following the direction of the blows. 
This weakening is increased by each successive blow until finally 
rupture occurs. 



MEETING OF OHIO ASSOCIATION. 

Columbus, O., January 7, 1889. 

To Ike MnJxn o/Ou MarbU and OnmUt Dtaltri Auoouiio* nf Ohio, Grtrliny 

First of all, dear brethren and friends, we wish you a happy 
and prosperous New Year. The next beat thing, we hope you 
may each and every one be so circumstanced that you may be 
present at our next 8emi-Annual Meeting, in Dayton, Ohio, on 
February 12, now near at hand. We need your co-operation, 
therefore we hope you will not fail in this time of need to aid us 
by your presence and influence. Other States, and the Canada*, 
like ourselves, have seen the wisdom of uniting together for 
mutual benefit and protection. Since our last meeting Nebraska 
has formed a State Association, and will no doubt meet with us at 
our next National Association meeting to discuss important ques- 
tions pertaining to our trade. We have done good, and we can 
do much more if we come up in unity together. Take a holiday, 
dear brethren, and let us meet together and see if we cannot re- 
form our methods of doing business, so that we may receive a fair 
compensation for our work. To the wholesalers doing businesi in 
our State, and to the retail dealers within our State who are not 
members, we would most cordially invite you to mett with us, 
and if after you learn our object in forming an association, you 
may deem it of advantage to you to join us, we shall be glad to 
welcome you and place your names upon our membership roll. 
Members of other sister state associations and our first cousins 
and brethern over our borders in Canada, we extend a hearty 
welcome to you one and all, and hope to have as many of you as 
cau meet with us and give us the benefit of your experience; the 
latch-string is out, we shall be glad to have you visit us on the oc- 
casion. We mean better things for you and for ourselves than 
we have bad in years past. Dayton is a very pleasant little city, 
located almost in the heart of our noble old Buckeye State. We 
have assurance that reasonable hotel rates can lie had, and that 
we shall have a pleasant meeting place in the parlors of the 
Phillip* House. Meeting will be called to order promptly at 10:30 
A. M., but if you cannot reach there in time do not stay away, 
as the main |>art of our business will be transacted in the after- 
noon, and we may possibly have a two days' session. These re- 
unions are both pleasant and profitable. One forms new acquaint- 
ance* and gets newer and better ideas, understands hiineell and 
the trade in general better. Our aim is to do you, as well a* our- 
selves, good in mauy ways. Come and meet with us once, and 
see and hear for yourselves. Hoping to meet you all there, and 
with l>est wishes, we remain, Fraternally yours, 

James Harsha, President. 
Homer M. Woodarii, Secretary. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 



Any quarryman, atone, granite, or marble dealer or 
worker who subscribes for STONE for 1880 we guaran- 
tee will get tenfold value, or tbe subscription price will 



To the members of the Ohio Marble and Granite Dealers' 
Association, who are in arrears for dues: Brethren, we hope that 
you may cheerfully respond, by sending your dues at once to the 
secretary. 

Our Association stands in need of funds very much, and we 
feel confident yoo will be well repaid in many ways, for the small 
amount you have promised as sid to our organization, which you 
have perhaps unintentionally neglected to send in. Little good can 
be accomplished without some money to back it up. We want to 
try for a better State Lien Law, by asking our legislative bodies 
this winter, to pass a law similar to tbe New York law, enacted 
la.»t year, for the better protection of our trade. Oilier builders ot 
structures costing less than some monumental work, have protect- 
ion by a lien upon their work, while we have no protection, after 
work passes out of our hands into those of irresponsible ones. 
Please remit before our next meetiug, at Dayton, on Feb. 12. 

Fraternally yours, James Harmiia, Pres. 

Homek M. Woouard, Secretary. 

48 West Broad St., Columbus, O., Jan. 10. 
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THE INDIANA S. S. AND S. MONUMENT- IX. 

Our illustration this month is the design presented by Wm. A. 
Youinans, <.f Ottawa, III. 

The subject is a Pantheon surmounted by a pedestal supporting 
a campanile. 

The basement and 6rst story is designed for a memorial hall and 
depository of trophies. The second story is intended for a picture 
gallery and for the display of sculpture. 

The height from ground to apex U 215 feet, and the diameter 
of base 64 feet 



THE IOWA MONUMENT COMPETITION. 
JZTHERE is evidently a desire on the part of the legislature of 
vSJ Iowa to erect a soldiers' monument, and the comraissonersare 
undertaking a step in that direction. However, it is apparent 
that there is a goad deal of uncertainty as to the method to be 
adopted on reaching the proper result. If there is a dispotition 
on the part of the commission to investigate as to the proper 
methods, all will be well and good. As it is, however, nothing is 
to be expected. The circular issued by the commission is indefi- 
nite in many ways and on its basis anything but failure will be 
accidental. 

In order to get a good monument it is nec« wary that a good de- 
sign should first be secured. People who are used to doing other 
thiogs well may be capable of judging as to the general excellence 
of a design of this kind. Especially is this true when the latitude 
in the preparation of drawings is so great, as would lie the case 
under the general instruction of the commissioners. The design 
is more than the monument; it is more than anything which goes 
into it. The design is everything. The material which is a part 
of the monument has no value if it is not in the proper artistic 
form. The monument is creditable or otherwise, not because of 
the labor and material which go into it, but from thought which 
guides the labor and the disposition of the material. This is the 
design. The design is the thought expressed in tangible form. 
It i« that which adds value to the material and labor. 

Hence, the commission can hardly overestimate the importance 
of the selection of a design. Their first work must be their 
greatest work. That is of the utmost importance. They must 
make haste slowly. It would appear that everything that they 
have thus far done must be undone. We can do no better than 
to call the attention of thw commission to the work of the Indiana 
commission in the selection of a design. Not only were the in- 
structions to the designers properly framed, but all was done in a 
way to invite designs from the best men in that line in the country 
and the world. The commissioners did not rely upon their own 
judgment in all these matters; they called in competent critical 
advice, paid them fairly for their work, listened to what they had 
to say and were guided by their judgment. With a circular such 
as the Iowa commission have sent out, the best designers will steer 
clesr of this work, and at the moit this commission will have a 
lot of rubbish from immature, unsuccessful and incapable de- 
signers. There are always plenty of people whose success has been 
very indifferent who will go into a competition of this kind uo 
matter what basis it rests upon. However, this is just the clasa 
that will be deterred from entering when the instructions are prop- 
erly drawn and the criticism of the designs placed in the hands of 
capable experts. 

It would be a very disastrous matter if this competition should 
be allowed to proceed under the present regulations. It may be 
asked, what is there to be done? We can do nothing better than 
to refer to the instructions to designers in the late Indiana com- 
petition. First, within the cover of the published pamphlet is a 
copy of the act providing for the erection of the monument, and 



which created a commission, and in general terms set forth their 
duties. This gave to those interested a statement of the general 
authority of the commissioners. The instructions then proceeded 
to state that it was the purpose of the competition to assist the 
commission in determining the general character of the monument. 
Following this were the instructions, which described the site and 
stated that the designs submitted could comprise a tower or column, 
a memorial hall or vestibule with mosaics, bas-relief statues or 
groujw of sculpture, either out of doors or within. Then the 
material of which the monument was to be constructed 
was defined and it was indicated that the competitors should furn- 
ish with the design a description and also drawings and estimates 
of cost on the btt*i» of prices for material and labor then ruling. 
Next was indicated the number of drawings that were to be 
furnished, and the scale to which they were to be made. At the 
same time it was stipulated that they were to be in black line* and 
that no shadows were to be cast, that the execution of the draw- 
ings was to be entirely simple and without embellishment. It 
was t|iecified that the paper used was to be of uniform size and 
that they were to be furnished for inspection without framing, 
mounting or other embellishment. The time of the close of the 
competition was mentioned. It was required that the board of 
experts which was appointed by the commission and which con- 
sisted of an architect, a civil engineer and a builder should ex- 
amine all plans and furnish to the commission a written report and 
that their recommendations be regarded and fully considered by 
the commissioners on making the selection. The designs were to 
come in without name. All were to be under motto. The author 
of the design being required to place his card in a sealed envelope 
with motto attached, to be opened only after the best design had 
been selected. Seventy odd designs were received and two selected, 
which were premiated in the order of their excellence it havirg 
been originally provided that this should be done. The first pre- 
miated design was selected for execution. The key to the whole, 
situation was that the architects and artists of the country had 
confidence in the experts. They came forward with their designs. 
The work was conducted with the utmost fairness and intelligence 
and the result wss highly satisfactory. 

There is no struggle more annoying or more unsatisfactory than 
that which springs from a lot of competing architects. In this 
case the entire trouble of this kind was avoided. The only arch- 
itect who appeared before the commission personally was the one 
selected to execute his design. There was a complete absence of 
anything uncomfortable. The Iowa commission must hear in 
mind that without competent expert advice they cannot expect to 
receive designs worth considering. The best designers of the 
country will not go into a competition of this kind until they feel 
assured that the commission is acting under competent advice. 
Tbey are no more cspsble of selecting designs for this great work 
that would be the experts for conducting the personal business of 
the commissioners. After the designs have been selected the work 
of the experts i* measurably at an end. The commissioners would 
then be acting in conjunction with a capable architect or designer. 
Experts are necessary in securing a design from a capable 
architect. 

GENUINE ANTIQUE8. 
"Did you ever notice that the confectioner's name is on these 
cookies?" querricd Waggley. 

"No." 

"Well, it is, and there's only one thing lacking about it" 
"What's that?" 
"A date." 

And then the landlady, after dinner, took 'em out on the back- 
stoop and sand papered "em.— Detroit Free Press. 
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THE TOMB OF THE GOULDS. 
HE Gould maumleum in Woodlawn Cemetery, New York 
City, is often mid to be ■ copy of the Parthenon. This is 
not true. In its genera) outlines it is like the Parthenon as the 
Parthenon is often accepted as the type of the old Greek temples. 
But the architecture of the Parthenon was Doric, while that of 
the Gould mausoleum is Ionic. The Parthenou, too, had many 
more columns than the present structure. The mausoleum is, 
technically speaking, a Greek htxastyle, peripteral temple, having 
six columns on each side in single rows, the corner columns being 
counted twice. It is nearer like the old temple of Theseus at 
Athens than any other now extant In all its proportions and 
parts of frieze and cornice, architrave and entablature, entasis 
and skylobate the old classical measures as they have been bander! 
down have been rigidly followed. 

The temple is built throughout of Westerly, R. I., granite. It 
is twenty -one feet wide, thirty-three feet long and twenty feet high 
to the apex of the roof. The columns are ten and one- half feet 
high and thirteen inches in diameter in the widest part, having 
the slight swell of the Ionic order. Three rows of steps, running 
all around, lead up to the temple and form the exterior of its 
base. 

Between the rows of columns and the walls of the temple proper 
is a considerable space. The columns and the walls are alike 
unoramented. The temple front* the south, and before the door- 
way the columns part or there is a gap — apparently left by the 
taking out of the center column. In the doorway are two doors 
of bronze opening inward. They are eight feet high and two feet 
wide, and weigh a ton each. The lower part of the doors ig of 
solid bronze, paneled, and each part is ornamented on the outside 
with a dragou's head, a big ring swinging in the mouth of each 
dragon. The upper part of the doors is a fretwork of cherub* 
aud vines. The open « pares in the fretwork are large, compara- 
tively, and through these a perfect view of the interior crypt can 
be obtained. 

The interior is twenty feet long, seven feet wide, and thirteen 
feet high. The roof of it is cne solid slab of granite, which 
weighs six tons. The ceiling border is paneled with egg and dart 
molding. The floor is one plain slab of marble. Along the tides 
of the interior are the catacombs. There are twenty, ten on each 
side, in four rows of five each, the rows on each side being 
separated in the middle by a granite slab. The catacombs are 
each seven and a half feet long and two and a half feet wide and 
the catacomb walls, from the inside of the catacomb to the out- 
side of the mausoleum, are eighteen inches thick. These walls 
are granite, of course, but the inner walls, those facing the inter- 
tor of the crypt, are of light pink and cream colored Ten newee 
marble, highly polished, so that the interior of the mausoleum has 
a warm tint. These interior walls are, in fact, simple slabs of 
marble closely fitting into the openings of the catacombs, and 
capable of being removed so as to allow the coffin to be set in or 
withdrawn. I'pon the front and at the end of each slab are bronze 
rings fitted upon the slab by means of bands of bronze, and by 
these the slabs may be lifted out A stained glass window at the 
hack lights the crypt. It pictures a heavenly choir of angels. 
The faces of the choir are refulgent in the light of grand can d lea - 
bra. The arched window is six feet high and three feet wide. 

The roof of the mausoleum consists of granite slabs tbirty-two 
feet long, each weighing fifteen tons. They are so joined and 
locked together that they can not be displaced, and that water can 
not trickle through the seams where tbey join. The slabs overlap 
each other, in fact, and there are no Beam a The whole temple 
weighs about three hundred tons. Is rests on a solid concrete 
foundation, eight feet thick, which was very slowly and carefully 



laid. The same method of concreting was followed which was 
afterward adopted for making the foundation of the Statue of 
Liberty on Bedloe's Island. The contract for the mausoleum was 
given in January, 1883, and the entire structure was completed 
in December of that year. It was built very slowly and cautious- 
ly. Mr. Gould inspected the progress of the work, and guarded 
against what be thought was any desire on the part of the archi- 
tect to make the mausoleum at all oUeotatioua. It is understood 
that the cost of the mausoleum was about $80,000. 



Geologists agree in ascribing the orgin of clays to the decompo- 
sition and disintegration of the felspars in granite, gneiss, mica 
slate, and clav slate by atmospheric erosion and trituration in 
water. The argillaceous rocks, from which clays are principally 
derived, are distinguished by a peculiar earthy odor emitted by 
them when breathed upon. Clay-beds are due to the deposition 
of water-born material at the bottom of estuaries, lakes or seas , 
and boulder-clay is ascribed to glacier action. Any substance 
formed of minute particles of decomposed earthy materia), which, 
when worked up with water becomes plastic or capable of being 
moulded, is commonly called clay. No natural deposit of abso- 
lutely pure clay has been found ; but the residue, after wa^liing 
out all the impurities from clay, is a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
which is the plastic, and consequently the moat important, con- 
stituent of clav, insoluble in water and incapable of supporting veg- 
etable lite. Water combined with the silicate of alumina gives it 
its plasticity. Part of this water is merely absorbed into the pores 
of the clay, and can be driven off by exposiog the material to a 
temperature of about 212° Fahrenheit ; but the remainder, which 
is in combination with the clay, can only be removed by a prolonged 
high temperature, a* in baking bricks, depriving the material of 
its plasticity, and causing it to shrink in proportion to the bulk of 
water expelled. Surue analyses of different kinds of clay gave from 
46 to 66 per cent, of silica, 22 to 38 per cent of alumina, from 5 
t<> 13 per cent, of water, small variable quantities of oxide of 
iron and lime, and traces of magnesia. — F ro/. IF. 31. Gallon. 



This In a Journal for producers, workers im.l users of 
atone, marble and granite, and no one ltaa yet bad tbe 
hardihood to any It lan't a creditable one. Now la tbe 
time to subscribe. 



The new design book issued by E. C. Willison, 68 Boylston 
street, Boston, is literally "going off like hot cakes." Over 500 
copies were sold during the month of January. It is universal 
testimony that no such designs have ever been put on the market. 
The hook contains cutty designs of the latest style work ranging 
in price from 150 to 1500. A key accompanies the book, con- 
taining two sizes with prices on each design, in four of the most 
papular granites in use. You have the privilege of returning this 
book, if not tatisfactory oc as represented, by paying exprc^s^e 
both ways. The price of the book is but $6.00. Firm name on 
cover, 50 cents extra. Or, in other words, 10 cents each for the 
designs all bound. 



Ethel (to her betrothed)— Do learn to skate, George, I'm sure 
you would look lovely on ice. 

George (a young and rising undertaker)— Look lovely on ice, 
would I T Thank you, no hurry about it. 

Old lady (to grocer's boy)— What makes the price on them 
potatoes so atifl, boy ? 
Grocer's boys — It's because there's so much starch in 'em mum. 
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T1>e object i>flhle loeeatton le to eo cooetruct a pelley bloek or boUtlng leckl. n.»i ih» 
«>d may be locked or held In any position, and eo thai tbe .1— — — > or the load may be 
easily controlled as circumstance* nay require. In the acrouipanylsg dr-wtnga, Fig 1 it 
ft side rlew tif « .Ingle pullay hol.ting block. Fig. 3 Ij ft tactical section of lb* mid* on th* 
lis* 1 1, Fig. 1 Is ft*! 1 ftad •» liillnatratsd iba I in. -m Km a. applied incut of It. simplest 
form, to > block A, win, ft atagle pulley. B, .around which Ibe hoisting mpa I> U P»a*ed 
with ft doable tars, although th« torn, nay ba Increased On. end, d of the. rope la lb* 
free holeting and, wblla from tbe other asd. rf, li anapei.dad Iba load L, rig. X The pul- 
lav block la provided with tbe usual is.peaeloo-book, K. 

Tbe main feature of the ImmMN consist. In eo constructing the pulley tbftl Iba lead 
may ba locked al aoj daairad height, aad taftjr be lowered aailljt and ilo « I ; or *a faal ». ma; 
ba desired, and tba rap* freely nanlpalatatl when tba load la off. For Ihl. parpota a lock 
for tba pulley aad ft braka for Iba rasa are combined . 

No. m.TO— M.ll.i - Nstksnlsl B. ftunnale, FitlalMd, Ma., aaelguor of one-half to H. 
J. Bracket! aad N. C. Smith, aaaia plan Patantad Dae. 4, UML 




channel . Rotating diamond drill* were also need for th« same parpoaq. alao th* channel' 

lng-ni.chiue.or tba kind previously referred lo. Up la th* present lime so othar macfcls 





baa bacs produced or method devieed by which bo h operation, ara satisfactorily csrrle 

oat. 
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sees W. W;ckoff, Marquette, Hich. Application 




No. S'Jl : .' -I '.*■«•« Drilling, Channeling asd Cladding Machine w.lliem L «•» 
dara. Na» Tork, S T.. aailgnor lo lha Iagaraoll Bock DlM Company, aaraa plaoa. Ap- 
plication Iliad June ». 1W7. Ffttastad D*c. II. IIWM 

This Invention coarlete Is a* Improved machine for alnklftg toand holes and catling 
longitudinal channel. In •ton*, il baing adapted to perform both lb* proceea ■ known in tba 
art of etone-qoerrylog aa "channeling" and "gadding," Iba same organisation being 
adapted for us* aa ft geddar capable of operating In any poeltl >u. and villi slight mod Idea- 
tion and tbe aubeliltitleli of a gaag of drill! for a .Ingle drill. steel It become* a channeling 
t U.ooecapftMeofcaltiag • eoollnn.m. open ebaonel. alao In any deelred poet 
tils Improved aiacbis* comprtee* a reciprocating direct-acttng percumtoa rock. drill 
I in a shell place, within wbicb It le rartlcally adjusted by meana ofa feed acre w in 
th« ordinary manner. Tlia ebell le carried upon a pair of borlaont«l eupporte. preferably 
labalar, which eupporte ara centrally piloted upon a rod, bar, or conlinuosa screw, wblrh 
fume the axle of tbedrllllag apparslue, ilia tubular eupporle aud engine being radially 
adjustable tbereapoa and adapted to be eupported at aay angle, from tbe horlrontel t.. th* 
•antral, lb. exial eapport being aleo formed wlib a continent acre. Ihresd. which, tnlng 
consorted by euitable «*..risg with the carriage carrying Ibe drilling engine. afforde mean! 
by which the engine le mored laterally in either direction along He euppurte ahen making 
an open cnl or ihannel, II.- extrcntltlee of tba axea upon wblrh the tubular eapport* ara 
mounted paaa through end piece* which carry extensible steered arms, within whirh latter 
ara adjiutably aecured Ibe leg* upon which tba machine aa a whole i« supported, and the 
legs theinaelrea are each presided at lie extremity with acaster-wbeel. upon which the ma- 
chine ie eupported when not In operation, In order to facilitate It. trairl from place to 
place | but when la operation by a simple ounlrirenc* the caster elieel. are remorrd from 
Iba goor and rendered Inoperatlre, and Ibe machine supported upon the end* of the lege 
themeelvee, or upon leg plea, so aa to bare a aolld and Arm bearing upon tbe fkoir uf tbe 
qnarry. According to 111* prior stale of the art two operations hate laieu neresaary to 
channel out a Mocft of stone, a gadder being •mployed In pat in a row of horlxonlal holea 
at the bottom of Ibe bench, and . channeling machine being need to cut an open channel 
from ftbwta, the mass of stone Isrloaad between tbe channel asd the row of holea being 
broken owl by we.lgea. Vat ton. other forma of apparatus hare been aeed for Ibis purprnw. 
Including perrueeloo drills, wi which a eerie, of aou-rommuntcattng runnd bolea were 
bored, the part it. on. between holea balng broken down by a brooch, than forming. 




i lo ft drilllng-tunl adapted etpecially for uaa In , 
in which elliptical bole, baring angular end. may be prodaced by direct reclpracalean of 
thie elngta drilling implement, asd whereby when a earlea of such bole, .re drilled with 
their angular extremities or ende in alignment with tbe desired Una of fracture of Iba reck, 
an.l when the** hi.le.aie charged with exploalriw which ar» Hr»d, lha r<« will be split off 
Into merchantable blocks or slab, and without waate and in a ■ 
llreiy little labor in dreaeisg or Alllabiug tba quarried .tuna. 



nber a, list. Patenl.d IW II, Int.. 
Tbclject of thi* Improeaatrnl Is lo proeide for a free escape of Iba relessad rasur, 
niol.lure. anil carbonic Kid arising from tbe treated limestone or shell. ; alao, lo proeide 
ennVi-nt oeerlnrnliig movement and travel of tbe lltneelon* or shell, to assist In the re- 
lees* of the i 
treated. 

A further object of the Improrementa ie lo pro.ld" f>r the . 
orihegaeeeorthecoal and lima , aleo where aliella are treated, to provide for I 
horsing of the gelatins contained in the shell.. 
In lha regular epersllun of tbe kiln s ore la started Is the furnace and tba MU-4 
r or .bells lo ba hot sad. 




Tbe portion generally ocesplad 
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by tb* ahalla la outlined la Fig. 1 by dott**l Itn**. A* the farnac* fir* d*a*lop* and Ui* 
wall* and paitttlona, a*al*o lb* lint*, bccom* h#at<d, carbonic acll • io1*a*c<i, or>B*a la 



at • .mi. b**l. ...I being Ignitod, burn. .0.1 r 

, girtngotilha.imih.aballaBOd p*rtllU,»* in Ib.lr , 




By lb. 



Tfcla in«*titioB r*Utr* toapparataa wblch la*o.plii)»d wk.r*it lad** I rod to ra w » w.lghl. 
ma front ft quarry and lb*n li> travaraa or nort lb. rai*rd waigbt lal-rall J far any dfairad 
dlatanc* to lb. ,.1... wb.r. II la to b. *wpo*IH4. 



of all th* gaj«* and offienalr* featarwnf tb. Ilneklla Ift don* away wllb, and fb. kllaa may 
b* locM*4 wlthoot Injary to aarroaadlag pmnlaaa in any portion of ft larg* city »h*r* 
any aurplaa knl u; br Biada o*» nf, Th. tmm a' »' may of eonra* b* omitted, and lb* 
prodnei* of cntboalloa and gftara f»rr..l to pftoi throagh tb* Mm* whil* Mag I 
Hach tnalhod weald not, howaaar, b* aa .Sdaftt aa with to* tBallar Ho*., a' a'. 

Tb* d.pth or .l» of chamhar A la Ml llBltad. It Bay a. Bad. hi,b« M 
aagnlar partition galdra 1,,-rtad for a long.r pro**.* of horning Wb.r* lb* llu*a<l'a' 
araaotaaadandth* partllbxi Iraya mad- dottbl*. th* low** portion la |>r*r>rably p*r. 
t.raud ... ..dmit boat to lb* apace b*tw**n, and a law *dg* hoi*, ioaartod In I 
portion*. 



No »;l,a»0.- 
May 16. IUN. 



Bock-Crnabar. Joel B. Low. of Han Franciico, CM. 
Pal.nt.dKoT. 27, IBM 





The la'antlon la particalarly deacrtbed, and polnl-d oul 
No. Wl.an — ■Irctro Magnetic Air-' OBpreaatag ILock- 
»*w York, N. Y. Application f,l«d January », im. 



0.0. 



Tbla lar.alhia twlala* to that cl.eaof roek-cruab*re In which tkarock la rrnehrd between 
Tb* object of tb* ln**ntkin •* to prorld* a almpl. and *fl*ctlf* rock- 
l can b. r-.dlly operated end edjueted lo craah tba reck to any dear.-. of n.,.- 
n baeeaily c baaed la all lla parta. Baklag II especially adapted f-r lb* 
aw of aaaayera and for any email work a bar. aauplee at* deal red. 

. No l(l.oj,">— Sl«» H •. k Ihlll Ooorg* K. Nultlug, Wellborn, Meeo . asd .(■.-[ : C. 
Oltbaaa. of Nrw Toik. N. V , aaalgnor* to Addleoo C Hand, Saw York, N. T. Orlglaal 
No. 1 SI .fill dated April 6, 1874 Application for rattan* nled No**ak*r Ig, IhHI Halaauad 
l»r. II. IMS. 





Tbletnaeelion r*lat*a lo alaam drill* ; aad II oolMlMa In lb* mod* of operating tb* port- 
aelre of tb* etee».e>llnd»r. which la eSVeird by a rocking l»«.r actuated derectly by lb* 
platoa loeich a manner I hat tba Iwlfa moaealn lb* eeme direction aa the platoa. 

and Traa.reiog Appe'atae Monnan C. HarrU. of Poaltnay, 

iwa. 



Hilar d*Tle*a In a mora praallrahwand i.fftcl.al mannar Hi. a lie* hereto, 
rorabraa don*. The lereMlon. aperlflcally elated, ronalata in <■ inljlulng with an *l*clro 
Bagnetle motor on* or mure c >mpreeeli>ao llndere prxlded wllb enltebl* ealte* and poile 
cwmmnakatiag with a cylinder containing a pletun lo which tli* dnlllag tool la latMaalsdi 
and beneath and abor. which lb. eon.pt.aw-J air rrom th. coa.pr.aalon.cyll.dara I. altar- 
nataly admlllrd. 

In iMIi-r worda, lb* **a*ntlal foatnr* of tb* Inrontlon I* In tba 1ntrr<Jartl*in Into a ittlll 
tna apparattta of an lat*rm*dlat. apparaltt* l>atw*aa th* alaclrlc Btttor and lb* drill, by 
m«*n* of which air or aqnlcaleut flold. altar Iwlng broiiahl to aatat* of taaalon by tli* ac- 
tion of tba anuti.r, la .^••■.1 to r-clprocal* lb* drill Thua, in llwn of connactlng lb* drill 
log-tool rigidly ordlractly to tb* aiorabl. •)• naant of tba motor. III* powwr ad " 
1 of tb* dull LudirtciLy. 
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ROCK HISTORY-V. 
HE study of paleontology or fossils it ooe of the most fascinat. 
ing which relate* to geology. That animals which lived, no 
one knows how many millions of years ago, should be preserved 
in the rocks, so that to-day we cannot only view them but can 
tell the relation which existed between the different families and 
trace the history of the progress of animal and vegetable life by 
them is wonderful indeed. To the proper understanding of this old 
life and its relation to the life of to-day our most eminent scientists 
have given their best thought, and lo-day there is within the reach 
of alnrost every one who takes any interest in the subject ample 
means for pursuing this study. The geological reports of the 
various states give accurate cuts of the different fossils found with- 
in their borders, with sufficiently comprehensive descriptions. If 
one will take two or three good test books, what geological reports 
he can gather, and some two or three of Hugh Miller's books he 
will find enough to interest and instruct him for many months. 
No one who has ever really become interested in the study of any 
branch of geology is willing to abandon it 

Another curious study in connection with geology is what is 
known as ichnology. It is the study of the footprint* and other 
marks of animal life of remote ages. In some of the rocks there 
are found few or no fossils. Were our knowledge of the life existing 
at the time of their formation dependent upon the fossil remains it 
would be meagre indeed. But there comes to our aid the science* 
of ichnology, the foundations of which were laid by Dr. Duncan, 
of Scotland. This gentleman labored under the usual disadvantages 
of one who puts forth a new idea. He was scoffed and laughed at, 
but the truth of his ideas have long since been recognised. Of 
this science Hugh Milltr says : 

"The Strang* reptiles of this ancient time, In passing over the 
tide-uncovered beaches of the district, left their foot-eteps im- 
printed in the yieldiog sand, and in this sind, no longer yielding, 
but harden»d long ages ago into solid rock, the footsteps Kill re- 
main. And with truly wonderful revelations,— revelations of 
things the most evanescent in themselves, and of incidents regard- 
ing which it might seem extravagant to expect that any record 
should remain, do we find these strange markings charged. They 
even tell us how the rains of that remote age dececded, and how 
its winds blew." 

An one time Mr. Miller went to visit a pot d in the highlands 
which had become dry during the summer. There he found the 
satue phenomena which marked the rocks of more ancient forma- 
tions. A part of his description is given. 

"What first struck me, in surveying the brown sun baked bot- 
tom from the shore, was the manner in which it had cracked in the 
drying, into irregularly polygonal partings, and that the ripple- 
markings with which it was fretted extended along only a narrow 
border, where the water had been shallow enough to permit the 
winds or superficial currents to act on the soft clay beneath. As 
I descended, I found the surface between the psrtings indented 
with numerous well-marked tracks of the feet of men and animals, 
made while the clay was yet soft, and now fixed in it by the drying, 
process, like the mark of the stamp in an ancient brick. And 
some or these tracks were charged with little mutches of incident 
which they told in a style remarkably intelligible and clear. At 
one place, for instance, I found the footprints of some four or five 
sheep. They struck out towards the middle of the hollow, but 
turned upwards at a certain point, in an abrupt angle, towards the 
bank they had quitted, and the marks of increased speed became 
palpable. The prints, instead of being leisurely set down, so as 
to make impressions as shar|>-edged as if they bad been curved or 
modelled in the clay, were elongated by being thrown out back- 
wards, and the strides were considerably longer than those in the 



downward line. And, bearing direct on the retreating footprint 
from the opposite bank, and also exhibiting signs of haste, I de- 
tected the track of a dog. The details of the incident thus re- 
corded in the hardened mud were complete. The sheep had gone 
down into the hollow shortly after the retreat of the waters, snd 
while it was yet soft ; and the dog, either acting upon his own judg- 
ment, oron that of the shepherd, had driven them back. A little 
farther on I found the prints of a ahoed foot of small site. Tbej 
passed onwards across the hollow, the steps getting deeper and 
deeper as they went, until near the middle, where there were t 
few irregular steps, shorter, deeper, and more broken than auy of 
the others ; and then the marks of the small shoes altogether dis- 
appeared, and a small uaked foot of corresponding size took their 
place, and formed a long line to the opposite bank. Iu this case, 
as in the other, the details of the incident were clear. Some 
urchin, in venturing across when the mud was yet soft and deep, 
after wading nearly half the way shod, bad deemed it more pru- 
dent to wade the rest of it barefoot than to hem ire his stockings. 
In each case the incident was recorded in peculiar characters ; and 
to read such characters aright, when inscribed upon the rocks, 
forms pirt of the proper work of the ichnologist. His key, so 
far at least as mere iocident is concerned, is the key of circum- 
stantial evidence; and very curious events, as I have said, — events 
which one would scarce expect to find recorded in the strata of 
ancient systems, — does it at times serve to unlock." 

It must have been in exac.ly this manner that the footprints of 
old extinct animals were msde, aud .forwards the mud became 
stone and the^ history of what happened ages ago is preserved for 
some keen eyed man to read to-day. Sir Roderick Murchiaon- 
has described a slab of stone containing interesting prints. 

"It is impressed by the footprints of some betailed batrachian 
(reptile), that went waddling along ut its liesure, like the sheep 
in the nursery rhyme, 'trailing its tail behind it.' There is a 
double track of footprints on the slab— those of the right and left 
feet ; in the middle between the two, lies the long groove formed 
by the tail — a groove continuous but slightly zigzagged, to indicate 
the waddle. The creature half way in its course lay dorn to rest, 
having apparently not much to do, and its abdomen formed a slight 
hollow in the sand beneath. Again rising to its feet, it sprawled 
a little, and the hinder part of its body, in getting into motion, 
fre'.ted the portion of the surface that furnished what we may term 
the fulcrum of the movement into two wave-like curves." 



8TON B should apeak (or itself to every Intelligent man 
In the trade, and It does so apeak. Hearken unto Its 
voice, and subscribe for 18801 

SUCCESSFUL DESIGNING IN BUILDINGS. 
Mr. H. H. Richardson, who was the architect of so many suc- 
cesaful buildings, was not afraid of a blank wall space. Particu- 
larly was this true in the case of stone walls with quarry 
face. This was one of his qualities as a successful designer. Tbs 
more ornamental parts of his work had something to rest upon. A 
beautiful window or door with a certain amount of plain space 
around it could bold its position of attractiveness and beauty with 
dignity, whereas if there were a conglomerate of panels, arches, 
buttresses and what not surrounding it, it* beauty would be strug- 
gling for recognition from a confused mass. The details might be 
never so fine, and still there would be nothing distinctive about 
the principal features. 



The third annual convention of the National Association of 
Builders will assemble at the hall of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia on 12th inst. 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF BLASTING. 

In nothing baa the science of mine engineering made so great an 
advance within the last two years as in the means and methods 
employed to get coal with the least risk to human life. The several 
forms of apparatus for breaking down the coal after the "holing" 
has been performed leave but little to be desired, either in efficiency 
or in economy. But more startling has been the progress made 
with explosives suitable for this purpose. The water shield was 
the first step. But soon this protection was rendered unnecessary 
by the discovery of new forms of explosives which, detonating 
without flame, may be safely used even in an atmosphere laden 
with inflammablp coal dust and vitiated by the pretence of light 
carburetted hydrogen in a large proportion. This discovery was 
of the highest practical importance, because it avoided the com- 
plications involved in the use of the water-shield. Roburite and 
curbonite have each stood the test of exhaustive experiments and 
some practical experience in fiery mines. 

But a further and very important step has been taken in this 
direction. The subject has attracted the attention of scientific 
men both in Germany and in France, and the wider and more 
precise knowledge at which they have arrived has enabled us to 
make another move forward. Messrs. Mallard and Le Chatelier 
members of the commission appointed to examine the question, 
have reported to the Academie dee Sciences some of the results 
of their inquiry. These results point to an easy solution of the 
problem which at one time seemed insoluble. Numerous exper- 
iments, they say, carried out at the gunpowder works of Sevyrn- 
Livry, have shewn clearly that explosive substances fired in an 
atmosphere rendered dangerous by the presence ot fire damp, 
ignite the latter only when their temperature of explosion exceeds 
2,200 degrees Centigrade or thereabouts. The temperature of ex- 
plosion of ordinary gunpowder is, according to Abel and Nobel's 
researches, ab'JUt 2,231 degrees. Nitro glycerine gives, it is said, 
a temperature of 3,170 degrees, dynamite 2,940 degrees and cot- 
ton 2,63(> degrees. Hence all these suliettanccs are capable of 
bringimr about an explosion of fire damp. This is the discovery 
made. 

Now for the application. If by adding other substances we can 
bring down the temperature of explosion to 2,000 degrees or less, 
we may use any of these well-known compounds with perfect 
safety. In tin* direction the commission has proved by a long 
series of experiments that the addition of an equal weight of either 
the carbonate or the sulphate of soda, to dynamite, renders the 
latter incapable of igniting a fiery atmosphere. Moreover, it has 
l>een found that the same result may be brought about by mixing 
a considerable quantity of finely powdered coal dust with the 
dynamite. To lessen I be loss of force nitrate of ammonia may 
be added to nitro-glycerine or dynamite, the proportion* recom- 
mended being twenty parts of the latter to eighty parts of the 
former. It thus appears that any compound may 1m- rendered 
safe by the addition of suitable sutwtanres. We may therefore, 
restore to its former place of honor, the well-understood, safe-iu- 
bandling and cheap black blasting powder. Since its temperature 
of explosion is but little above the limit of safety, the addition of 
coal dust in a small projiortiou ought to be sufficient. This would 
be a cheap and easy way of obviating the danger. The matter is 
of such importance, that it deserves to be investigated at once. 
Doubtlen, our leading manufacturers, who have a large interest 
at stake in this question, will promptly take it in hand. All 
mining men will rejoice at the prospect of being able to return to 
the use of gunpowder in blasting down coal. — Geo. G. Andre, in 
Hie Colliery Ouardian. 

I'll.- retail marble dealer who becomes a subscriber to 
STONE inn k ex Ilia largest commission. 
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IMPROVED QUARRYING MACHINERY, 
p - * 1 1 K illustration herewith shows the Ingersoll ''Little Wonder 

^ Drill" for drilling plug and feather holes and block holes. 
This is the smallest power drill yet made, and is specially designed 
and adapted for the light drilling required in getting out dimen- 
sion stone. This little machine embodies the principal and 
most valuable features of the Ingersoll "Eclipse"' drill, such 
as the light, independent steam thrown valve, solid piaton and 
chuck, cylinder buffers to protect the heads, etc., but is made much 
lighter and fitted to a special frame supported by a tripod which 
can be adjusted to drill holes at any angle from vertical to hori- 
zontal. The whole machine is light and compact, and can easily 




be moved anywhere in the quarry by one man. These machines 
are also furnished with the "Sergeant" pattern of drill, and may 
be mounted on the "Sergeant" quarry frame for drilling horizon- 
tal holes near the floor of quarry, or "capping." The following 
an? some of the Indiana quarries where these machines are used : 
In hard limestone — Hollensbee Stone Co., New Point, Ind.; G. W. 
Lnyton, Lett's Corner, Ind. In oolitic itone— Tomlinfon, Ried 
A Co., Bedford ; H"«.«ier 8tone Co., (4 drills, "Sergeant" pattern) 
Bedford; Indiana Oolitic Quarry Co., Stinesville ; Romona Oolitic 
Stone Co., Romona, Ind. 

For particulars and prices address Chas. W. Melcher, 615 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis. 

"M»ry Ann Dei here at re*t, 

Wiih h'r head <n Abraham'* breast; 

It's very nice for Maty Ann, 

But rather mu|rh on Abraham." —Bottom Herald. 

A mortar which it is claimed will stand in all sorts of weather 
is made of one bushel of unslaked lime and three bushels of sharp 
sand, to which is added one pound of alum mixed with one pint 
of linseed oil. The alum will counteract the action of frost on 
the mortar. 
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GEOLOGY EXPLAINED IN THE SIMPLEST TERMS. 
XT is not bo difficult as 70a might suppose to read the contenUof 
* stones. Let ua sec. 

Take three pieces of stone : 

1 . A piece of sandstone. 

2. A piece of granita. 

3. A piece of chalk. 

You are quite familiar with each of these kinds of stone. 
Sandstone is a common material for walls, lintels, hearths, and 
flagstones. Granite may now be frequently seen in polished col- 
umns and slab* in public buildings, stores, end tombstones, and 
the streets in many large cities and towns arc now paved with it 
Common white chalk is well known to everybody. 

Take the piece of sandstone in your hands and examine it care- 
fully, using even a magnifying glass if the grains are minute. 
Then write down each of the characters you observe, one after 
another. You will of course pay little heed to the color, for sand- 
stone, like books, may be red or white, green or yellow, or indeed 
of almost any color. Nor will you give much weight to the hard- 
ness or softness as an essential character, for you may find even 
in a small piece of the stone that one part is quite hard, while a 
neighboring piece is soft and crumbling. 

If your piece of sandstone is well chosen for you, you will be 
able to write down the following characters : 

1. The stone is made up of small grains. 

2. The grains are all more or less rounded or worn. 

3. By scraping the surface of the stone, these rounded grains 
can be separated from the stone, and when they lie in this loose 
state, they are seen to be mere grains of sand. 

4. More careful examination of the stone shows that the grains 
tend to lie in lines, and that these lines ran in a general way 
parallel with each other. 

5. The grains diner from each other in size and in the mineral 
of which they are made. Most of them consist of a very hard 
substance like glass, some are perhaps small spangles of a material 
which glitters like silver, others are softer and of various colors. 
They lie touching each other in some sandstone, in others they are 
separated by a hard kind of cement, which binds them all into a 
solid stone. It is this cement which usually colors the sandstone, 
since it is often red or yellow, and sometimes green, brown, pur- 
ple and even black. 

8ummiog up these characters in a short definition, you might 
describe your sandstone as a stone composed of worn, rounded 
grains of various other stones arranged in layers. 

Proceed now in tha same way with the piece of granite. You 
find at onoe a different set of appearances, but after a little time 
you will be able to make out and to write down the following : 

1. The stone contains no rounded grains. 

2. It is composed of three different substances, each of which 
haB a peculiar crystalline form. Thus one of these, called feld- 
spar, lies in long, smooth-faced, sharply defined crystals of a psle 
flesh color or dull white, which you can with some difficulty scratch 
with the poiot of a knife. These are the long, white, sharp-edged 
objects that are easily seen. Another, termed mica, lies in bright, 
glistening plates, which you can easily scratch, and split up into 
thin, transparent leaves. If you compare these shining plate? 
with the little silvery spangles in the sandstone, you will see that 
they arc the same material. The third, named quartz, is a very 
hard, clear, glassy substance, on which your knife makes no im- 
pression, but which you may recognize as the same material out 
of which most of the grains of the sandstone are made. 

3. The crystals in granite do not occur in any definite order, 
but are scattered at random through the whole of the stone. 

Here are characters strikingly different from those of the sand- 



stone. You might make out of them such a short definition a* < 
this: Granite is a stone composed of distinct crystals, not laid 
down in layers, but irregularly interlaced with each other. 

Lastly go through the ranie process with your piece of chalk. 
At first sight this stone seems to have no distinct character at all. 
It is a soft, white, crumbling substance, soils your fingers when 
you touch it, and seems neither to have grains like the sandstone 
nor crystals like the granite. You will need to use a magnifying 
glass or even |>erhaps a raicn>seope, to see what the real nature of 
chalk ia Take a fine brush and rub off a little chalk into a ^ln» 
of clear water, then shake the water gently and let it «tand for a 
while until you see a layer of sediment on the Iwttom. Pour off 
the water, and place a little of this sediment upon a piece of glass, 
and look at it under the microscope or magnifying glass. You 
will find it to have strongly marked characters, which might be 
set down thus : 

1. The stone, though it seems to the eye much more uniform in 
its texture than either sandstone or granite, is made up of parti- 
cles resembling each other in color and composition, but present- 
ing a variety of forma 

2. It consists of minute shells, pieces of coral, fragments of 
sponges, and white particles, which are evidently the broken-down 
remains of shells, under a microscope which magnifies them fifty 
times. Large and well preserved shells, sea urchins and remains 
of sea creatures occur embedded in the chalk. 

As a brief description of chalk, you might say that it is a stone 
formed out of the remains of once living animals. 

You should repeat this kind of examination again and again, 
until you get quite familiar with the characters which have been 
written down here, and you will see why it is important for you 
to do so when you come afterward to find out that these three 
stones are examples of the three great groups into which most of 
the rocks of the world may be arranged. 60 that when you 
moisten the composition of a piece of sandstone, or chalk, or 
granite, and learn how each stone was formed, you not only do 
that, but lay a foundation of knowledge which will enable you to 
understand how by far the greater part of the stones of our moun- 
tains, valleys and sea shores came into existence. 

In spite, then, of the apparently infinite diversity of the stones 
of which the globe is built up, you sec that by a little study ibey 
may be grouped into very few classes. You have to follow a sim- 
ple principle of classification, and each slone you may meet with 
falls naturally into its own proper group. You do not concern 
yourselves much with mere outer shape and line, but try to find 
out what the stone is made of, and ask whether it should be placed 
in the sandstone group, or io the granite group, or iu the chalk 
group. 

Sediment. — We take a glass of water and put some gravel into 
it. The gravel at ouee sinks to the bottom and remains there even 
though we stir the water briskly. We close the mouth of the 
glass and shake it up and down so as to mix the water and gravel 
thoroughly together ; but as soon as we cease to do so and place 
the glass on the table again, we see that the gravel has sunk and 
formed a layer at the bottom. This layer is a tedment of graxd. 

Instead of gravel, we put sand into the water and shake them 
up as before. We mix them hi completely that for a moment or 
two after we cease, the water seems quite dirty. But in a few 
minutes the sand will have sunk to Ihe bottom as a layer below 
the water. This layer is a acdimenl of sawf. 

We take a little mud or day, instead of either the gravel or 
sand, and shake it up in the water until the two are thoroughly 
mixed. When the glass is replaced on the table this time, the 
water continues quite dirty. Even after some hours it remains 
still discolored, but we see a layer beginning to appear at the bot" 
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torn. If the glass is allowed to lUud long enough undisturbed, 
that layer will go on growing until the water haa again become 
clear. Jo thin ease the layer is a tediment of mud. 

Sediment, therefore, is something which alter having been sus- 
pended in, or moved along by, water has settled down upon the 
bottom. The coarser and heavier the sediment, the quicker will 
it sink, while when it is very fine it may remain in suspension in 
the water for a long time. 

8edimentary rocks must thus be those which have been formed 
out of sediments. And just as sediments differ from each other 
in coarseness or fineness, so will the sedimentary rocks formed out 
of them. 

Take three pieces of sedimentary rocks— a piece of conglomerate, 
or pudding stone, a piece of sandstone, and a piece of thale. Ex- 
amine the first of these three pieces. You will find it to be made 
of rounded little stones, firmly cemented together. Were these 
round stones to be separated from each other, and gathered into a 
loose heap, you would call it a heap of gravel. The stone is evi- 
dently nothing more than a hardened gravel, such as you might 
pick up on the sea-shore or in the channel of a stream. It is 
sometimes called pudding stone, because the stones lie together 
somewhat like the fruit in a plum pudding. 

Take up the piece of Batidatoue again, and make a further ex- 
amination of it Did you ever see anything like the graies of 
which it is made up? You reply that they are mere grains of 
•and, such as might be met anywhere. And you are quite correct. 
The sandstone consists of nothing else but sand firmly held to- 
gether so as to form a stone. If you went down to the seashore, 
on to the bed of a brook, or river, you would gather sand of very 
much the same kind, and by hardening such sand into a compact 
mass, you might make sandstone. 

In the third specimen you cannot so easily make out what the 
grains of the stone are, since their size is so small. But take a 
knife and scrape a little off the end of the atone and work it up 
with seme drops of water ; you will make a kind of paste in this 
way. Then put this paste into a tumbler of water and stir it well 
round. Immediately the water gets dirty-looking, and remains so 
even for some time afterward. But put the tumbler aside for some 
hours, and you will find that the water becomes clear again : that 
what you put in as a dirty paste has sunk to the bottom of the 
glass as a layer of sediment, and that it is simply mud. The shale, 
therefore, is nothing more than a stone formed of fine muddy sedi- 
ment, just as the conglomerate is formed out of coarse gravelly 
sediment. 

The term sedimentary rocks is a very expressive one, for it in- 
cludes stones formed of all kinds of sediment, whether coarse or 
fine. — Tfte Uanufneturer and Builder . 



George H. Harris of Fair Haven, VL, is about to open a large 
slate vein in Benson. The quarry is owned by Dr. H. R Jones 
and John A Uriggs. The slate is blue black, which is rarely seen 
among the elate regions, roofing slate of this color bringing a high 
price. Where the best slate sella for $3.50 per square, the blue 
black will bring from $4 to $5. Two hundred feet of holes will 
be drilled in the ledge, and the entire amount will be fired at one 
blast If this qusrry proves a success other quarries will be 
opened. — Rutland Herald 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the True Blue Marble 
Co., West Rutland, Yt, elected the old board of officers as follows : 
Directors, J. W. Cram ton, George E. Boyce, J. C. Dunn, Don 
C. Pollard, George B. Royce, Frank Huntrets. President, J. W. 
Cramton; treasurer and manager, George E. Royce; secretary, 
George B. Royce ; superintendent, George C. Underbill. 
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A MAGNIFICENT MAUSOLEUM. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Gftronu-fc thus describee 
the tomb beiog erected to inclose the body of young Leland Stan- 
ford, who died a few years ago : The Stanfords have begun for 
their son a mouutnent more enduring than brass, destined to per- 
petuate his name through ages and to be the noblest monument 
ever erected to any human being— a university with an endow- 
ment so princely that it amounts to more than the combined en- 
dowments of all other American universities. On the Palo Alto 
estate, rather more than half a mile from the site of the university, 
and slightly lets than thai distance from Governor Standard's 
residence, is the place selected by young Leland Stanford for his 
own residence. Excavation for the building began before his un- 
timely death, and indications of the work then done are still ap- 
parent. The youth's desire to have his home on this spot was 
thwarted by the great Arbiter of his destiny, but his parents have 
most appropriately chosen the site for his last home on earth, and 
theirs, and they are now building there a tomb, the final closing 
of whose doors we hope may be long delayed. 

The mausoleum was begun last June and will probably be fin- 
ished with the winter. The architecture is of a hybrid order and 
its description might prove somewhat startling to an artistic purist. 
But its effect is imposing from its simple grandeur and meets with 
the approbation of common sense, however the canons of art 
might condemn it. At a glance, the building seems modeled after 
an Ionic temple. 

From foundation to roof masaivenesB and simplicity are what 
chiefly attract one's attention. The foundation is of solid concrete 
—cement, sand and crushed stone — and for its construction 900 
barrels of cement were employed. It is 50x30 feet and extends 
15 feet below the surface. The mausoleum itself, as it rises from 
the ground, is 24x40:6 feet and 24 feet high, and the only mate- 
rials used are Vermont granite and Italian marble. Around it 
runs a row of Ionic columns, while at each corner is a Romanesque 
pilaster. The granite doors are four feet six inches by eight 
feet two inches, with a bronze gate in front, approached by three 
steps and a small porch. These doors suggest Egyptian architec- 
ture, as do the sphinxes which stand guard at the entrance. Over 
the doors are cut in plain Roman letters the names of the three 
members of the Stanford family, and there is no other carving 
alwut the building. The smallest stone in the structure weighs 
more than a ton. The pediments, or gables, in common parlance, 
are each of one huge stone weighing twenty-five tons, while the 
enormous keystones weigh thirty-one and one-half tons each. The 
roof is composed of two granite slabs weighing thirty tons each 
and measuring 26x9:8x1 feet. 

The interior is 15x22:3. On the end facing the door arc to be 
three mural tablets, which are not yet in place. The interior is 
to be of marble exclusively, and no less simple or impressive than 
the exterior. The walls on all sides rise vertically to the height 
of ten feet and are theu arched, the summit of the arch being 
eighteen feet from the floor. This marble lining is eight inches 
thick, and the arch alone weighs more than forty tons. There is 
to be no ornamentation whatever except pa i els and pilasters. 
The floor is of white marble tiles fifteen inches square. 

Of the sarcophagi only one has arrived, while the other two 
are en route from Italy. Each is cut from a block of marble 
8:6x5:6x4, weighs four tons and is to be lined with steel plates. 

The vault is not much larger than a bedroom in one of our 
dwellings, and yet in its erection not less than f 150,000 will have 
been expended. In the work two huge breast derricks are em- 
ployed, running a fire-inch rope, and with either derrick four men 
could move fifty tons ; while each block in the tackle — there are 
100 pairs of blocks — has a capacity of 65,000 pounds. Alexan- 
der Dallas of New York is the contractor. 
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HOW A MOUND WAS BUILT. 
<<TY?)HII,E exploring mounds in Ohio this season under the 
direction of the National Bureau of Ethnology," pays 
Mr. Gerard Fowke in a paper prepared for &ienc«, "I used great 
care in the examination of one mound in Pike county, in order 
to ascertain, if possible, the exact method of its construction. 

"The mound whs built upon the site of a house, which had proba- 
bly been oceupied by those whose skeletons were found. The 
roof had been supported by side-posts, and at intervals by addi- 
tional inner poets. The outer posts were arranged in pairs a few 
inches apart, then an interval of about three feet, then two more, 
and so on. They were all about eight inches in diameter, and ex- 
tended from two and a half to three feet into the ground, except 
one a few feet from the center, which went down fully five feet. 
All the holes were filled with the loose dark dirt which results 
from decay of wood. A few contained fragmcnls of charcoal, 
burned bones or stone, but no ashes ; nor was the surrounding 
earth at all burned. 

"Around the outside a trench from three to four feet wide, and 
from eighteen to twenty inches deep, had been dug, to carry away 
the water which fell from the roof. Near the middle of this house, 
which measured about forty feet from side to side, a large fire had 
been kept burning for several hours, the ashes being removed 
from time to time. The ash-bed was elliptical in form, measuring 
about thirteen feet from east to west, and five from north to south. 
Under the center of it was a hole ten inches across and a foot deep, 
filled with clean white ashes, in which was a little charcoal, packed 
very hard. At the western end, on the south side (or farthest 
from the center of the bouse), wasa mass of burned animal bones, 
ashes and charcoal. This was continuous with the ash-bed, though 
apparently not a part of it The bnnes were in small pieces, and 
were, uo doubt, the remuins of a funeral feast or offering. 

"After the fire died down, rude tools were used to dig a grave 
at the middle of the house. It measured ten feet in length, from 
east to west, by a little more than six in breadth. The aides were 
straight, planting inward, with rounded corners. The bottom was 
nearly level, fourteen inches deep, but slightly lower at the cen- 
tre. Over the bottom ashes had been thinly sprinkled, and on 
these a single thickness of bark had been laid. The sides had 
been lined with wood or bark from two to four inches thick. 
When this was done, two bodies were placed side by side in the 
grave, talli extended at full length on the brck, with heads direct- 
ly west. One, judging from the bones and condiliou of the teeth, 
was a woman of considerable age. Rhe was placed in the middle 
of the grave. Her right arm lay along the side, the left hand 
being under the pelvic hones of the other skeleton. This was ap- 
parently of a man not much, if any, past maturity. The right 
arm lay across the stomach, the left across the hi pa. This skeleton 
was five teet ten inches in length ; the other, five feet lour inches. 

"The space between the riist skeleton and the south aide of the 
grave was covered with the ashes that had been removed from the 
fire. B ginning at the feet in a thin layer,— a mere streak, they 
gradually increased in thickness toward the head, where they were 
fully six inches thick. The head was embedded in them. They 
extended to the cud of the grave, reaching across its entire width, 
and coming almost hut not quite in contact with the other head. 
A considerable amount of the burned bones lay iu the south- 
western corner of the grave, anil the ashes along this part curved 
up over the side until they merged into what remained of tlieash- 
btd. This had extended to the west slightly beyond the end of 
the grave. 

"As the earth removed from the grave had been thrown out on 
every side, the bodies were in a hole that was nearly two feet deep. 
The next step was to cover them. There was no sign of bark, 



cloth, or any other protecting material above them. They were 
covered with a black sandy earth, which must have been brought 
from the creek not far distant. This was piled over them while 
wet, or at least damp enough to puck firmly, as it required the 
pick to loosen it, and, besides, was steeper on the sides than dry 
dirt would have been. It reached just beyond the grave on every 
side, and was about five and a half feet high, or as high as it could 
be conveniently piled. 

"So far, all was plain enough : but now another question pre- 
sented itself that puzzled me not a little ; and that was, what 
became of the house? That there had been one, the arrangement 
of the numerous post-holes plainly showed; but the large earth- 
mound above the tumulus, or grave, was perfectly solid above the 
original surface, giving not the slightest evidence that the posts or 
any part of the bouse had ever reached up into it I incline to 
the opinion that the great fire near the middle of the house bad 
been made from the timbers composing it; that the upper timbers 
had been torn down, and the posts cut off at the surface, the whole 
being a kind of votive offering to the dead. At any rate, it is 
plain that a house stood there until the time the mound was built ; 
and it was not there afterwards. 

"For the purpose of covering the grave, sand was brought from 
a ridge a short distance away. There was no stratification, cither 
horizontal or curving. Earth had been piled up, first around the 
black mass forming the grave-mound, and then different parties 
had deposited their loads at convenient places, until the mound 
assumed its final conical arrangement The lenticular masses 
through almost the whole mound showed that the earth had been 
carried in skins or small baskets. The completed mound wis 
thirteen feet high and about one hundred feet in diameter. 

"Two and a half feet alwve the original surface was an extended 
skeleton, head west. It lay just cast of the black earth over the 
grave. Sixteen feet south of the grave, on the original surface, 
and within the outer row of post-holes, were two skeletons extended, 
beads nearly west It would seem that the flesh was removed be- 
fore burial, as the bones were covered with a dull-red substance, 
which showed a waxy texture when worked with a knife-blade. 

"No relics of any description were found with any of the 
skeletons ; but a fine copper bracelet was picked up in a position 
that showed it was dropped accidentally." 



"LONG JOHN" WENTWORTH'S BIG MONUMENT. 
The 50-foot shaft designed to crown the pedestal of the Went- 
worth monument in Rose Hill Cemetery was safely lifted up to its 
place. The time taken to rear the great seventy-ton stone was 
two hours and forty minutes. This is the largest single stone, with 
one exception, and the lower base of the monument is the largest 
single stone ever quarried in the United States. All that now 
remains to be done is to take down and remove the derrick and 
cut away the small projection left in the shaft, where the ropes 
were made fast, and the prominent though plain monument will 
be complete. Occupying a commanding place in the cemetery, it 
can be seen at a considerable disuuee from any quarter. The 
distance from the apex to the earth is sixty-six feetsix inches, and 
the total weight of the seven pieces making up the whole is 180 
tons. — Chicago Herald. 



A stock company, formed of Montpelier, Vt, businessmen, 
has purchased the entire large granite works and quarries known 
as the Whelmore & Morse Granite, Co., at Barre, Vt, and are to 
remove the works to Montpeliur and locate them on Barre street, 
where they arc to employ about 150 men. About 60 men will 
also be employed at the quarries at Barre.— Rutland Herald. 
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GONTI^AGT NEWS. 

New York.— 

A m>rmnt school building will probablv be buill at Plattaburg. Cost, 
$100,000. 

The Baptrat society, o( Cooperslown, will erect a church to ecst $10,000. 

Fred 9 Mrw, i» I. » Rruadway, N-w York City, will erect warehouse. 
Sharp & S iiiirt, archifet«. Cost, $3 >,000. No contracts are let 

Or»w4 Wicks, B iffalo, have pr. p ired plana (or re.idence to be bnill for 
Dr. Drlancy, Rochcstfr. Cosl,$l«,o00. 

Plan* arc wanted for a new hiiiUlmg to be erected for the trustees of tlie 
Homeopathic llo-pital, corner Maryland and Collage streets, Buffalo. 

L. M. Yondale, N.w Y<-rk City will bate erected two tenement houses 
near 7th Avenue, to nut $27,000. John E. Kirby, architect. No contracts 
let. 

A Pfeiffer haa i>lan* prepared for a tenement building to be built for 
Michael K ire liner. Coat $12,000. 
C. B. Soeldon, 153 7th-st., Brooklyn, ha* prepared plans for appartinent 

To be 50X75 and will coat $6.>,000. No 

■ residence 



• to be erected for him. elf. 
contract* let. 

Renli * I-ange, New York, have prepared plana for hand* 
lo be ere :led in Brooklyn (or Ad « in .Sell ult. Cojl 25,000. Noue of the 
contracts arc let. 

A C. White haa prepared plana fnr eight residences to be erected in 
Brooklyn, for James C. JewetL To be built of brick, with browoMooe 
fronia. Coit $ j4,600. 

Hugh Braly, New York City, ha* had plani prepared by EJw. Wem, 
for flat and store buildings. Cost $80,001). 

H. Clausen, Jr., 1U E 78 stn-t, New York City has had plana prepared 
for a handsome flat building. Coal $25,000. 

Wm. Kuhlea New York City haa prepared plans for four flat and store 
buildmg< to be erected for II. Clauw-a Jr. Emulated coat $100,000. 

Ch>rlea Downey, New York City, haa had plans prepared by Architect 
Finkle for Hat and store builuing, co.t ILS.ooo. 

Theo. E Thorn wn haa prepared plana for live residences. Each 20x50 
feet. Total et»l $135,000. 

J. II. Valentine, New York City, has prepared plana for four flat build- 
inga I . be er.etnd f..r W. Hell, 502 E HJUi street, same place. Estimated 
«*t $,.,000. 
Jouxt 

Daniel Pierce, of Sycimore, III., contemplates erecting an industrial 
school at Sp rit I-ake. " dm, :50,000. 
The MnhoJi.u of South Burlington contemplate building a church. 

Ci»', $20,lt00. 

It La tnbible that a $5©,000-ChrUtian church will be erected at West 
Dc. Moines. 

A Catholic aehool ia to be erected at Petersburg. 
Colorado. — 

8. V. Farnum, Denver, will erect a $12,000 residence. 
A huaincw bV-k will bjerrctcd by L. A. Watkins, Denver. Cost, $20,000, 
Mrs. J. E. Fish.r, D.-nvt-r, will erect a $15,000- residence, corner Sher- 
man and Colfax avenues. 

Ohio. — 

The German Reformed church, Canton, will erect a building to cost 
$10,000. 

Wm Roberta, Lima, is having plans prepared for carriage factory, to 
be 50x100 Uel, and to cat $TIO00o. None otthe cttutracbi have been let. 

Hen. Evans, of Cincinnati, ha* prepared plans for a lour "lory flat build- 
ing t> l e erected f-.r Kr g.c> Cunningham. It will est $15,<0u, and none 
of the c ntracts have be, n let. 

J. O. Uhbr, Lima, will have errctcd. this coming sunt Her, a large busi- 
ness b'oek at that place. To be 100x120 feet auu will owl $Cu,ou0. No 
contracts award, d. 

The Lake Erie A Weiteru K R. Co. will erect three bridge* on their line 
between Findlay, Ohio and 1-aKayeltc, Ind. 
Illinois — 

Kcbool Board of (ienesci will erect school house. Coal, $30,000. 

R. <i. Pentecost, Chicgu, has p--ipiir.il plans for a three-story residence 
to be erect d for t , P. Packer. I>»t $.'..i,O0U. 

Wilioti, Matble A Lamson, Chic.g are preparing pltns for sfnc front 
and basement residence lo be crecl.d on Dicxcl bou.c.ard. Cta-t $16,000. 

A thr«-»tory apartment build ng will be ertc'.ed for John IT. Barrett, 
Cliirag to c »t $;«,000. John Addiaon, architect. 

Smdcr A Quincr are prepnrirg plara f >r a four-story machine shop to 
be erec ed for G. A. Crosby, »_ mc .go. C*t $20,000. 

Thiel A Lang hive plana (or a three-story Hat building to be erected for 
E II. Otto. To be ti4x6iJ. and will coat $lo,000. 

i n otrt*jr/wt)n'a.~ 

Detail, of the B!l.fi»ld Presbyterian church, to becrcclcl at Pit'sbtirgh, 
may Ik- had by addressing Rev. Dr. W. J. Holland, of that 
about $46,000. 



P. A. Welsh, 429 Walnut street, Philadelphia, ia prtparirg plans for a 
magnffiitnl church hnilditg lo be buill of brick, alone and granite, lit 
Conshohocken. Details may be had of the architect. 

II R. Jacob* will build a new theatre at Pittsburg. Co-t fT'i.OOO. 

A theatre iato h- erecteil on Broadalreet, Philadelphia, fur Lrael Fleish- 
man. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. conlomplatc erecting a bridge over the Ohio 
river near P.tuburg. Cost $1,000,000. 
Georgia. — 

Toe Kir»t Baptist Church of Aracricu* will erect new edifice. Coat, 
$20,000. 

VanWinkle Gin A Machine Co., Atlanta, has plans made for large new 
works. Cost, $70,000. 

The Hebrews of Brunswick will build synagogue, 60x80 feet. Coat, 
$10,000. 

Ma&aehtuetU. — 

The My.tic Rubber Co., Staughton, is havirg plans prepared by H. J. 
Preston, Boston, for a large factory. Coat, $12,000. No contracts yet 
made. 

Abbey A Hchoeflel, Boston, will erect a handsome new thpolre in that 
city. To b> built of briek, granite and marble. Coal $75,000. No cou- 
trai'la as ycl bu 

The city of Lowell will build new fchool-botiae. Plana are wanted. 
A new bridge over the Achusnet river, at Kairhaven is contemplated. 
Michigan. — 

ety, D.'troit, baa had plans for church pre- 
n A Hicf, i40 lir «*old street, alcbitei U. 
nl for (urih»r particulars. 



The First Presbyterian an 
pared Cost; $;."i,ta». Miu 
Alan.on Slu lrv can be addle 



The I'irit Piesf yU riana i 
$50,000. Plana are wanted 



f Bay City, will erect a church building. Coat 



The Detroit ColUg», IX-troit, will creel a new buildintr. Rev. Father J. 
P. Frieucn, Jefler.on Ave , same city may be addrcsard for particulars. 
Plans wanted. 



\ new building will br erected for I he Women's H< spital snd Foundlings' 
Hon e at Detroit. Mrs. James 8. Ro by can give particulars, Estimated 
com $75,000. 

A large bridge is to be built at Muskegon. 
Sliftouri. — 

The lSreinan bank dirt-dor* will erect a new bank building on Broad- 
way and Mallinckrodt streets, St. Louis. Co-t, $10,000. No contracts let. 

Plana arc pre pared for a new bank an I office building t i be erected (or 
the B .ilders 1 and Tradcm" Eichange, of Kan as Cuv. It is lo be oOalM. 
and live stories high. CVat, $10U,tM>. No contracts awarded. 

fFtscorutin. — 

Plana have been prepared by Crane* Bsrkbausen, Milwaukee, for hand- 
some residence lo beerec ed for Fred Vogd, of same plate. ( oat, $i>,<aj0. 
No e mu acta have b«vn lei. 



IK-Ia la of an in.ine astlum, to b..errcted at Racine, may ba had from 
N. L.Ule or W. II. Jeuks. Cat, $30,000. 

iVeui Jersey. — 

Rev. Father M. J. Kirwan, of St. Mary'a chnrr-h, Eiat Orange, is having 
plana made f.>r n ntw stone edirice. Cost, $7"-,000- 
Indiana. — 

Joseph E. Mills, M State slrrol, D-troii, has made plans for Trinity M- 
E. church, New Albany ; GHxl 10, cost, $25,000. Addre.a all cjiumouica lions 
to anhitect. 



Miller A Rrilt, Anni.lon, have made plana for residence. Coal, $25,000. 
HVi-f rirr/iiiiVr.— 

A *-|0.iHMj-plmnt will Jba erected by the Stcubjnvillc Pottery Co., of 
Wheeling. 



National Bank will build three-story building. 
Dahta.— 

The United Slates will erect an In lian imltis'rial ach.adalP.erre. It 
will be three st n. s high, mid coat $25,000. W. I. Woltnian.samc place, 
may be addr\saed in regajd to it. 

Canada — - 

Jaiio-4 White can give details of a new court-house to be erected at 
Woods:, ck. IVat, $7.j,0iki. 
Kanta* — 

A $|."i,o;»0 court-house is to be erected in Ravenna. 
a4rifaj>«a*. — 

T. Hilling, architect, has plans for bu-inraa block to be erected for Wolf 
Br.*. vV Foiiea Br^a., Little H,.ck. Cat, S10,lH.i0. 

2'«-Hfi<aart.— 

Tt.e titixeii'a Hank, of lly.-rsbiirg, will creel a new building. T. W. 
J< ne. or J. N. I'.rk. r will g'.vc particular*. 
Hvomuij Territory.— 

e..cnne has appropriated 00,000 for ihe cons'-inction of 
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New York — _ ... 
Wyoming Vsllej . 
BLUE FLAQ nTONE- 



BLUESTONE. 
(Lord A Crtr-old CMimj 



. 4!* 

, N. T.i 
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s f o. b. Atwater, on 1. V. B. H aad i j \ w« Lake. 
Bowk and Wee; Flag 
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Sq ft. 



...3"C 



Platforms containing more than 60 eq, ft, price* Rlren 
application. Fur platforms nor* tkaat in. thlek, add 4c 
par lack tor saury tnck o«i 4 Incbaa up to I tack**; crer 3 
Inckea tklrk price* glean on application- Special adeantege* 
tor furntakelog larg* platforms. 

For planing and Jointing, per sq. ft.. ..,.„„ 2Ae 

For planing, Jolollug and beading, par ail. ft . uic 

(Foreal (Sly Stone Co., riereland. 0.,J 
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.» 
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10c 
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A.klaud. Wis. - PrnaiMcuoui blorka ... 

Conoeotlcut— No. I 44 " 

Ho. I " " 



COLOMBIA B'.OE SANDSTONE 



JBc 



Jit 



krukan to ait*. 



No. 1. 
Mo. .'. 
Ho I. I 

Mo. 1 ■• ■■ ■■ ■■ „ 

Engl ll* bede, broken to alia 

r»rck or Wall Stone, per ton railroad wrlgbl... 

SHODDY STUNK— 

r Ion Railroad Co. weights... 



. now •Itae, per I 
el see, par coklc 



Cu ft, 

40 

....-JOc 

_4'< 

_...JaS 
..... .40 

tOc 



.*•.!» 

... 130 



NORTH KtVEH BLUKSToSK- 

I Union Blueatous Co., New York.) 

Flagging 

Rough Flag, promleraoQealiee _ 1 

Suiootk 44 ** 44 

2 and t « Sm.^lh Flag, IS in. and orer „_._ 

I "s,» •■ nnd.r \% in. tklck 

3 " 31 11 1H In. andorer 

I'eea Pool Flag, 2 to 'in In. aqnare, 3 in. O'er. 

** 11 3 to 3-1 " " in •<•■■ 

4 ft. Rough illnien.lon. 1 to l'j la., * ft. and DMt 

4 ft Smooth 'dirn.u.ron,'T'7ano uodor l jiYn~Vft. 

and «>ter wida, wide „ 

4 aad < 6 In. .mo-lb dimension, I s , in. ami o»er... 
4 ft. N. Y. Corporation, Jotmed, 8 In. _.. 

• ft. • <> •• :i lu 

A and k-fi Smooth Flag. J in. and «... 

• ••«•• •* under : In 

land! ft " " I la. and navr II .... 

A and.'. <■ •• *• under I In 

Well n..«». 3 to .3% '" »•»■<•• 4 la 1.1 In. ..|uar. 

.WoS.S 



Well Stoae 3 to I 1 ... 
tin of lae abuse Flag ordered '. iro he* Ihlck, or er-tr* re- 
tirements a* to widths, subject to •pecktl prl. e. 

Iu>.'., a A to II ft. aide _ • 

7ft to . A, l t to A ft " 

I ft to in. > 4 to* ft. •• ... 

The atMiee lu lei ,'VJ I IK bee IbKk 

PtiMuiecuolle Large Flag, 



:» to Min in 

Ml to 7U " 
TCI to Ml 
NO In 100 
(.Ittieneloii* ludk natead 

IktcknaM at - : ■ ■ « pricta. 
For planing add tl caatl 
For robbing add rent. 

Window SOU and I Intel. 

3 a ^ to. iduarry cut.. ... 

4 s a In. " '* .... 
A ■ Kin •• .... 

In allowance In 
Door Cilia 
& i II in. Qaarrj rut 
till In. 
A Hal* 



■ 

ZZZ'.'.'Z'.Z.. ""'.Z.'ZZZZ mi 
„..„... II 

ll€ percent. Litre wldtk and 



i-- 
i\ 



l to 10 ft long, add 10 eta. par tool 
'nrb. Quarry Cut. 
Tkln liar-leu Cork 

10 In. Curb "*T in . "*""" 

It " under « In. tklrk 

14 under 4 In. " «... „ « 

14 •' 4 In. _ 

11 noe'd. nndar !■.«. I ft. and over, 
II In. Ourk. 39. to 4, 4 ft. and oear, long.. 
11 " »Kto 4, 4 rt- 
» ■• 41a. 
» '• II 



. Ihfck 

II In. Corner*, per eat 



Special price* glren oa all aiad and Jollied curk, i 
to require eaenle. 
Gaiter and Oroaelug*. 

H In. caitar, » U IS — - 

■S la. •• tkla „. 

14 In. " 3 to a 1 ,. In !i ft. end orer, long.. 

2.1 and oeer, lang. ............. 

' tklck ... 

tklck. _.....„. ... 

241a. •• " ItolSIn 

24 1a. ■• " A to o m „_ 

Win " •• ;tolln 

l'> In. Kri Jge FUg Joint*. !' ; In.. 



la in. a in a-.^. in. . 

14 In. tkln. 2 land 

II In Halglaa Bridge. 4 in. 

Via. •■ •• 4 in 



rutY 

•• \ t'.cta. per 



in. In wldtl. 



. ft AO 
. • to 
ordlag 



II in 



I In Coping, i to 3 In ™. ..„_... 

14 •• ll, tat in 

1U ■• and under in . 

M •• *«l»4ln 

II •• slJtodln 

to 31 In. Coping, I In. tklck, »\ ceata 
Wkan ordered orer 4 la. tklck. apeclal 



I rl.-e 



r4ln. 



3 c*ata par la In aim, 



III 



I x It In. proraucuou. Ii 

7 a II 44 44 4 4 44 

• til 4 4 4 4 44 4 1 

7tl4 

Ixll 

.i ft and up to 10 ft long add 10 oente per fool. 
Bock 

ProwleciKia. Rock, par In. In Iklckoaa* 

DtaMniion Bock, par In. In 
Dlauaeloa Book, orer II It 
Inl prlc*. 

All rookotarJBenparllclaJft. In a atone, » to 12 In. 

■a* platform*. 
For planed Bock, add v> cenU per e<| 
PUt forme. 4 Incbaa Tklck 

Under to leet . — __. 

33 leet and under JA feat.. 
■ 44 44 10 44 .. 



70 
aO 



70 
M 
•9 

1011 • 



Orer 1(a) feet, (.abject to apeclal price 
A («.... IfdlneiMion botk ware, add in per oanl 
For & In. add 10 cu. 
..... an 

■• 7 44 SO 

" ft 44 10 

44 » " M 
10 " 16 

44 12 44 100 
For planing add £i oenta per auperflclal fool. 
For rubbing add lift ceiiu \»r euperflcinl loot. 
For planing bulk aide, add SO cent* per aujiernclal 1 
Rubbed Bllkl. 

»i» {b!ZZZZZZ'SZ~17!1"ZZZZ'. 'Z'ZZZ'ZZZ 

ftX9 ID — 

6*12 In 

X In allowance in tklrkneea, 

Rubbed LlateU. 

S% tot i lOV, la. under It ft „_ 

Sit and under 10 ft „. 

tin. t IS In. under All. lu leagtk. .- - 

Rubbed Cark. 

KiMt promlecuoo* leoglni 

3)4* 10 la. 4 4 44 . ..... 

:i Id and under 1% I It In. promt*, leagtk 

12 III. l arb, aelecled for lintel*. 1W to I la 

12 " 44 : 4Tn 

Rubbed Mantel*. 

4 * 10 la . — 



M 
M 

a* 
« 
Tft 
•ft 

1 <i 



nldad work. 



( emelerji and HltcklDg Poet* 
All manner of turned and 
gleen. 

Hiierial prlcea made on engine lied*, pier 
nana* block*, broken out in rough or Ii 
arttlng. 

Trade dlecouoteoa application. 

BROWN STONE- 
(Lord A Qnawold. i kenagn.) 
'All quolatlona f. o. k. u Barry, Bnleaa olberwiae i 

llgkt 

dark 



I * It la 

4< It Ib 



Mneenelon length, wltb tieade, 
Bublied Hearlb*. 

3 toft.Alo. long. 1.4 to I B lu wble 

Gear 3.1 to 4 6 III. long, l.l la I ft. wide.... 
"I.lloll 44 1.4 to 2.4 in wide 
44 IWdtotl 44 l.ttoSft. < 
' 1 B.li and under s ft long. I to I ft. wlda . 
Rubbed and Jointed Tlle.-Boied. 

la. tklck, 12 to SO In. enuare, par ... 




and Planed Fli 

5 ft. and 3 ft. 8 In., 1 ft I In. and orer wide 
4 ft. and I ft. I In., I ft. wide and orer 37 

6 44 S 44 « 44 • 44 44 ...._...„_ SI 
• 44 ft 44 • 44 ft 44 44 it 

Any of theaboie flea ordered 1 In. tklck, or extra require- 
ment a* to wldtk, eubjecl to *|*v.el price. 
Planed and A ted Header* 

4 to 12 In tklck. wilk keade rut on one 
.ulijert to «pe>lal price 

Platform*, Stepe, Aekter au.l all kind* of 
building*, apectal price* gtraa. 




DM 
New I 

OjIbbi 

OUIOBBOWNfJTONE- 
Killbark _.. 



^ wkteCh Ua»4»lwl.. . , . ......... flfi 



On . ft 




r Oapa aad 
per cable toot. 

CONNECT! 0T BROWNfTTOKE— 
(Midd]e*ei Quarry 0*., 

Block*, promlacuou* el Be* 

Blocka, no. I promircwonc Bin 



Portland I 



.5 6 



*r |& on. 



hi - i, Put-, Lllilfl- *U-.. Ho, 
dl»»>MillI*i... mn** 

!t|. ■-».•., PottU. Llotali. aU 4 No. 2. r. -f-d undttr JQ 

C>3 ft ('■ 'illtt* tl»l(utl# to 

Blocks, Hoeta, Llntala, ale., No V i, 30, aad "undar irO 

en. ft. to dimension* „ 16 

. Poet, Llntele, etc , Mo. 2. tOea. ft. and o».r. 
icm t»i l»* exdjr*ft>d npou. 

• till, under I ft. wlda, I la. tklck. one Bdtre'nn^"'* 

r T ft. I 



Platform., Oornlc*. etc . 7 to I In. tklck, under U 

PlaXr^ *, rr lc.,"'eteT','l« an7uiT^ I CO 

44 44 nr., *4 44 44 SB 44 ft- I It 

price to be agreed nana 



Area Aablar, nadsr' 



Water Takes, 7 to I In. sqnare, pro 



Area Steps, 10 to It in. wide, uodsr A ft. lung, 

promiscuous length* „ , „ , , 60 

Cotilug. 12 br ■ In. proanlacnoua length* (J 

Step*. LlateU. etc.. It and under 18 la. wide, I In. 

tklck. and undar 7 ft. long _._ W 

8t*pa, Llntala, ate., 14 and undar U IB. wide. I In. 

tklck. 7 and under » ft. long _._ II 

Step.. Llntele, etc.. 14 and under IS In. wide, K In. 

tklck. a aad under loft. long. , , , . .. 1 4ft 

Steps, Llntala etc., 10 ft. long and orar, prlc* to k* 
agreed upon 

Monumental Stone, undar 10 en. ft ....... 1 ft* 

44 W aad aader to ea. ft„„ IN 



agreed upon 

loiinmental Stoae, • to 12 In. tklck, ekargsd It la. 

locket*, under II In. wM*. and aader S In. tklck II 

44 under It lu. wlda, and undar 10 la tklck Si 
Discount » par cent. ; cask or appro. .d Notes, at l»o 



New Branawlck 

Buena Tlsta 

<>klo 



I Lord ik UrUwold. i*klcatto.) 

browu — .......... . — — ■ .44* 



Weeterly 

Monaoa .- 

' Wo.et.lOtk 

Mica Stoae 

Port llepoell _ I I 

Laatkold K~l, M •• .... nt. and Building 

GREEN STONE, 
i Lord A tirlewold, Chicago ) 



LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
I Indianapolis Lima AasBClniian.) 

Iluatlautou lime In bulk, per buakel of 70 lb* I » 

• ' * * ' new barrels per be rrel 
Newark plaster parte, or itae**, 44 44 >S> 

Mulligan •• 44 «» 

USES, cem.nl, » 44 lf» 

44 In paper Back., per Back » 

1\ nlai.d Imported. 44 barrel lift 

Wkltaaand, (MM Orlaaaal 44 44 .„„...._. II* 

Plastering kale, 



II: 



Flia brick haeag* 
•• •• Aetna 
M .. Monl-ruma 
44 •• West Virginia 

Qround Are cl.y. lewt, per 



ked. In 1 1 
i, 44 1 '• 
l->r 100 



imp.ra.pK 



4 

IM 
StO 

too 



Vltnled 

Fin. Pip*, tor ( s klmmry. J» 

Tarr* ( Mia t-btmney Top. tft 

| Kris Urns and dnent Co., Erie, Pa.1 
First qaallty groand lime* to a. tor tglaaamakara 4 uas, H» 

Digitized by Googk 




STONE. 



289 



LIMESTONE. 

iLordAGrlewold, 



retail, oolitic. 
Bedford, oolitic, 
StlaeaTllK, " 
Vt'arren.bont. Mo . 
Slufta ('Ily, Iowa .. 
Kenti 



bud. 
blue . 



Oa. n 

AVf . o. h quarry. 



Oollllo Bowling Greer, .... 
AIM" 



-jo 

.....as 



Grafton 

M M.NESIAN— 

(J. A. Green, .llone city Iowa ) 
] mi.,. iielou Alone — < (tret (j.alllv of all 

12 idc hot end «?«, per entile foci 



KASciT.'. PINK OK WI1ITC- 



iKaai.ta yuarry Co. 
thick coble Dm 
4 1 •aperflcie) 



1 »» J.. 



Stu 
Stone 



II l<" 12 1 IK bee, 

• l»10 
7 U>9 



per eaprini-lal f 



I foot.. 



9 

.HI 

n 

2* 
20 

IT 



Marker., ee..,rl.d .,.-.,10 to M la. long, > In 

II ■• .. 4.. 

root.tonee, 5 to A In., each.. . 

'• .awed lieade, each „ , 

1 ' Band nib and 001., 

SUTHERLAND TALUS M IIIBLE- 



70 

■a 



Va.lt eo.ere— [iMp alH.) 
7 to a inchae thick. per eejaare foot.. 
6 to 7 _ 



'tagging SloDe— 
I Ittcbe. thick, 
4 '• " 



iirdlti.ry alaa > 
par eqeare foot.. 



, par cubic yard. . ...» .. 

DlmJneloue. par cubic yard 

Common, 

BuhLU or Building Btoaa. 

Common Hobble, I*ar I0M laa 

Select Hubble. 11 ICO 

Block Bubble, " 100 •• ...„.._. 

Drilled Babbit, " 100" 

Street 1 roclnga. 

S to » Ineaee. lerr euperSclal foot.. 

BllMH, Alof.l.c 



■ 

IT 
1:1 
iu 

1 M 

* n 

* 76 

3 ■» 

2 60 





F» Hurt Stone. 

10 la 12 
7 to I " •• 
Tbe ebo.e drilled to tl 
Lilnieneion Cooling. 

10 to 12 Inchee thick 

7k>» 
Drilled to aim 
Bridge atone. 

»» »»"' 



• •>— ••» ""'I 



. — . 12 



p. r cubic yard. 



MARBLE. 
JUTLAND Ma'mLB-'"*' 1 * °°" 



.Tl.) 



Corner Blocka. 
Platformi. par eqperflcla) foot.. 



Katimaleefor Shipment. 

The foil, ..lur eetlntaua will (Ira partlae not acquainted 
with the etoaa btaalneee an idea of the proximate amnunl of 
the different klnda ol alone tieeeaeary to conetilal* a oar load 
weighing 34.00U Ik*.: 

6 cable td«- or HTi table feat IH 



'A> eopernrlal feat Flagging 3 loot 



460 |t) faOO 
3&0 to 4'* 

•kOto SB 

A parch of Rabble alone 

A parch of at' he In lawa la i 
agreed oa. St fe-t being by la 
pre.all. in many place. 

(Lord A Orlawald. Chicago > 

JOLtnTT _ _ _ 

Planed aldrwalk, Chicago. 
KLLETIbVILLK— 



« 

or 2110 cubic fr*t. 

cubic feet, anlaaa otberwlee 
) a atata parch, yet 16'., feel 





'S 


1 1:, 


i»a l, *.™™.~™i~r.!.'~.'zr~";' 




M 


Averag. 


I. 


Wat, 




I' 




Batlaud ilaTlaa. ~~.~~!~~ 






Mi. tiled Smith 






Boat No. (.„__„ .™. 






■a. I 






Kk Ira dark and mottled blew 


\> 


i 


Dark bine _ 






Light blue _ _„ 


." : 




UBN LIST- 





ri^d- AAA 



•H.J 
S> I 

■*) 1 



2 70H 60 
*0 5 .W 

jni ho 
in 1 is 
am i W 
701 0U 
. J ••• 



In ttulland. Sutherland TalU. Vonnlalu Dark and Italian 



.1. 



aViafh Bloc 
Dieueaalun .. 



iMatthewa Brua.l 



.. luajai 



KLLETTSVII.I.K- 



1 1'rrry Broa.) 




10 feet In liar and I ft wide, f. eta. per inpeinclal 



Bnnrtb Stone 
Mill Bl«rke aa quarried, p 
Din»el»l'>u Mill Blocka, pi 
Muauaneut and Headrtnnn 
Kttra Clear Hloaa fm Stal 
All Baaea lean than one cu 
Rou«h Black 8 la be, 2 to 
foot 1 



Baaea, par cu. ft. 



J iachaa thick, |M-r ■nperftclat 



PrntBiaraona aUiueli Ilia, k Slaba, I to £ Inrhea thick, and 

Bud of .lawod Slunaa, (40 |»r car load. 
Bridge Stone. 

Dlmeael'.n Brldg Stone, tier ta. ft ..„._....„„.. JAc 

ProtBlaraone good aelect Bridge Slona, cn ft M 

t'ommon Brldg. Rt.-ue Backing _ -17 par car 

(••tamiin Babble, all altaa.... _. ft •• • 

rroar « to S India, thick, aad H to 12 
.110 
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01 


4 * 

5 * 




1 
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\ 


2 ■ < 

3!i 


iiU 


- i 

i 1 










= -i 








> 




N T? W 








- 

1 


i 


s ri 
s 


■ Ij 

" -S 3 

= 1 s 


. « i □ 


- i 

1 i 


11* 




I 


«*« 


« 1 a 


, ^ 


2. 1 




1 


1 


200 


2 411 


2 11 


1 TO 


2 21) 


1 


* 


s»u 


2 70 


240 


(AO 


2 40 


» 


!• 


loo 


2(0 


2 AO 


2 70 


2(0 




5 


svo 

«» 


3 10 


300 


• ■», 


2(0 




r. 


:l4ii 


320 


:l HI 


a mi 




« 


410 


8 00 


* :,, 


3A0 


.Uil 
3(0 


1.1 




4» 


410 


sw 


3 ;<> 


11 


f 


4fi(l 


4(0 


I'M 


(AO 


.1 .., 


11! 




4 ID 


1 ■« 


4 &■ 


4 I* 


(90 


1:1 


7 


(10 


4(0 


450 


4 3) 


410 


11 


7 


A 40 


, («j 


470 


440 


4 2» 


If, 




5 SO 


A A< 


.4 0" 


4«w 


440 


11, 




A (0 


(40 


(10 


4(0 


4 CO 


II 


» 


0 TO 


(20 


& 80 


A IU 


( 20 


1; 




T 00 


( 40 


(HO 


(SO 


D (0 


!,. 


« 


7 20 


(00 


(20 


(70 


540 


I- 


a 


7 »0 


7 00 


( W 


(00 


saa 


1,; 




t so 


7 (0 


7 00 


(60 


4 10 


17 




870 


700 


7 '20 


a 70 


• jo 


Is 


V 


a 011 


A 0 


T 10 


7 !«l 


1 'II 




1 


•' *-' 


A HO 


a 10 


T 40 


»yo 


1> 


11 


irni" 


0 (0 


a 70 


• 00 


7(0 


.1, 


H 


11 40 


10 30 


• 40 


II lei 


7(0 




H 


u» 


11 30 


low 


» 10 


(5U 


-i 


1" 


is 00 


11 TO 


10 40 


VtIO 


i Sll 


3 


II 


1170 


12 B0 


II 30 


10 Ml 


*S0 


t! 


II 


14 90 


13 10 


11 (0 


10 80 


10 00 


•1 


II 


til 40 


13 AO 


UfO 


11 (0 


10 40 


i 




; IAt0 


14 3D 


1 1 IU 


11 (0 


WOO 


J- 


1 ■ 


1 l«(o 


It 10 


13 40 


12 20 


II » 


.'1 


I. 


I 17 » 


if. -so 


11 aa 


12 '.41 


11 SO 


-' 




1 1(70 


1(T0 


1AO) 


13 40 


12 20 


> 


l: 


1»70 


17 M 


15 4 J 


14 00 


12 70 


:•• 




SO •! 


l(O0 


1( 10 


14(0 


13 20 


-i 


K 


■21 


l»10 


17 00 


1(2V 


13(0 


."1 1 


t2 AO 


E0 .u 


IsOu 


1(10 


II 


ji 


It 


24 60 


t: xi 


19(0 


1TWI 


16 40 


.n 
i 


II 

II 


»- in. 
*l >l 


t*i0n 


aw 


(0 20 

1 21 30 


IA 60 
1 1(14) 



ular dierottnt. rough 10 par ct.. I 
1 Jiaecnnl I per «.. on rough and 1 



#1 perct. 



par ct. on aawad. 



Ileartha, 1 I 



■!. 



•I' '■ 



aawad r 

No. 8 Baae atrip, and poet., cubic 

Inferior No. 3 poete and etitp. " .. .... 

11 B*o a bottom baaea 11 , 

bluapoala, urtpa and botloao baaea . 



Mourning 

1 

Average ... 

N , J 

Boat Ho 3 

Ho. 3 



rliiparllciel. 




11. 



. 1 



No. 

InfaHor So. 8. i'„.l. and Stilj-. per cubic foot.... 

Inferior Mo. M Bottom Haera „. 

Marker. 12 to 14 la. long. 3 lorhea thick each 

do II to 14 •• •• 4 _., 

do it to i« " •• a »^ 

da IIMll" " 4 M •< 




yooletol 

Heartha, 1 
ITALIAN MAIlBLL - 



rlla. 
I 



1 foil alia of block., 
cat to Bile 



Advl for fr*l(hl per coblt foot. 
MOUNTAIN DAHK MAKBI.K- 



,(1137 

m 4f> 
... 4- 

-. 00 

,. » 



Cat K 



...JI SO 
... 1 26 
.... 1 *» 
— » 
SO 

... T* 
.. 100 
20 

-.. n 
.... « 

.... (0 
Co. ft. 
....•4 74 
.... 4 » 
.... 4 76 

elae. 
(0 47 

6.1 

7,1 




t2 15 

. • IS 

Marker., 10 to 14 Iceche. long. 3 luchea thick, each.-. 16 

do 10 to 14 '• '• 4 ' ._ sa 

do 16 to 1* « " • •• •' " 75 

do 16 to IS "4 .. .100 

gPKCIALS- 

IHwiiaiahad Die., .lira par coble foot 60c 

Blrlpa ordered 7 ft. loog and orer.eitra per cubic fool. 60 
Sawing edcaa alalia, I inch thick |-r atiparSdal It. OB 

•• «... „... oa 

•» «• 4 • — 10 

l.warjre* for aawlng enile of alalia the aaoae aa for aawlng 
edge.. 

Kutl.nd lieadatone., ordered allhaaw'd "J«aa will be 
charged enranaabora. 

8ANDK0BBISO- 

Monumental Stock ..par cnWr foot Site 

1, (, 3 and 4 inch, rubbed aide., par aarfac. 

BB 



POLISIIINO MATKUIALS- 

l alifornla Putty _ 

Putty. (ret cjaallly 



.pern\(DTS 



Scotch Hone 

Pnmlce atone, aelected.. 



« It. boxea 



..by bbl. 



Bpougea. Orat 14UA! 

Bed Qrlt _„., 

Mora Scotia Blaa Urll 
(otumiiu Coarae lint.,, 

Dtallc Acad _ 

Sand 

Cloth, (2 In. wide 



ehoepaaool . 



1.-. 
12 
I.. 



...p«lh. 1 AO 



..p.rbbl.'2l«l 
per yd 6 no 



l . In Mallet or Hammer Ueade, . 



(VH 

B:: 



)'r<i«tliig Toola. 

Drill Stock. Imi pal'.ay 
l'rlll Bow String. Wire 

A' oral , 

mrlffa .___,„ 



...tier dot. II 26 
•• 1 ■ 

_ " ITS 
_ " »i"i 
3 00 
» 
Si 

ceo 

as 

1 M 

2 40 



..per lb. 
..each 



|>er dor., 



BK.4T KICKI1BT MALL 

2 to 3 ft 



nv. 
b it. 

7 »•. 



URAN< TICS— 
BiietoB Matlila Co., a ' 
rblladrlphla Marble O 
ClareUanil Marble Co., 
Toledo Mettle Co., 10 
tietroll MatbleO., '27 
Chicago Marble 0u.. I 
Vermont Marble Co, 
Spruce Sta, 
San Francleco Braudi 



Lout. Branch 



*h.$ 47 

•• 100 

■ ■ 1 

•• I M> 
• l» 
'• 200 



lllh and 



290 



STONE 



(Tra* Bio- Marble 0e„ Went Rutland, Vt.) 




Dark bletrpoaU, per cable fool f 04 

Dark blue, bedlam baaea par cubic fast .._._...„. 1 86 

Rutland lulartur No, 3 bottom baaea par coble foot 1 23 

D«rt blue marker., 0.10 lo 1.2 lonft.3 in. thick aach _ 

Dark blue markera, 0. 10 to 1,2 long ,4 la. thick, each ... 
Dark blue foot etoaee, % to II In wide, aaeorted alaaa each. 

Dark bin* foot atoaee, name el.ee, aawed heade.each 

Dark blua foot alonea, earn, etaee, aawed bead, eand 

tabbed and ho ted, aacb 

Dimlnlahed dlaa, extra cabic foot. 

Strip* ordered 7 0 tore ana oeer, e.tra per cuble foot. 

Broken end Made? riled alaba, I, and 1Mb. tblck, 
containing from 2 to 12 feat. In car load lota, bat 

vlthoBtcnr load dlaoonala. par oat loo....... .1009 

Sand nibbing „..._.„_...„ — ..paf cable foot. JS 

Boilnf ........ ™ •• '• » 

(Lord A Qrlewold, CM, ago. > 

Tenneeeee Bad 

Knoirille 

Terrooat Wbila _„„.. 



Ophite.. 
Armodlta . 



.tz :a *t& jj f. o b. 

.1 00 

... s mm »oo " 

... « nfi i oo •• 

1 50 



GEORGIA MAKULE- 

[Tba Blue Ridge Marble Company Cincinnati, 0.] 
Monumental Stock aad Slabe mar two Inebaa tblck, cot to 

4m 

CuMc foot. 
At At 
Neleen Cincinnati 



KeBneeew.eelecled... 
Renneaaw, a'eraf e. .. 
Etowah, ecle ' 



Etowah, aiere«je 

< . • i... aura dark moltlad . 



Creole, dark Bottled.. 

Creole, medium eland 

Creole, eecond quality . 

Cherokee, eelected ~ 

l'nerc.«ew,eterage... 
No.Sbeee 



» Stripe and Porta 

No 3 Poet, end elrl pa 



•n 

. 400 
. 4 60 
.. 3 78 
. 400 
.. 3 50 

SU0 
280 

2 7r, 

160 
11 



_ 1 36 

Marker.. 10 to 14 Hwbe. long, 3 iuchee thank. 

aaCb i i ■■■■WMWIIIIIWMWIMIITIIII M I 

Markara," ii to 14 lachaa long, 4 Inebaa thlek. 



*> v. 
53A 
4 M 
4M) 
435 
Sic, 
3 35 
a Ho 
360 
3 10 
196 
170 
140 



Markara, IB to III trachea lon(. 



thick. 



I iBcbai thick. 



Markara, 18 to IS 

Foot *toaee,' a to» iBcbaa wide, i Incbaa thick, 
each 



100 




1 loch thick, •♦wad adfaa 

alaba and Flagging, t lack, ana 



25 30 

8upr. Sapr. 

ft. ft 

•JO « 



On. ft- t'«. ft. 

Dlmlolabad Die., aitra _ 60 40 

Mrlpaordared, t fact loan or oeer, antra 60 60 

Urn Uat, aaot ob appJlcaiioa- 
ESPKRANZA BLDE MARBLE - 

.Sargent A Murphy, Rutland, VI.) 

Kitra dark laload _ — U AO 

Dark blaa — _.. _ 3 60 

MACHINERY. 

CRAB WINCUrS. 

[Pbcealx Iron Worki, Cleveland, 0.] 

Diameter. Length. Lifting, Ghangee Price. 

ireparfly. ofapeud. 

1 4>i Incbaa li Inebaa 8,000 Iba. Una. 178 Ci> 

% 4" •• 15 •• 4,000 M Two 85 00 

S t " » " 8,000 " " 128 00 

PORTABLE FORGES. 

I Bollock Hallow, A Forgo On. - I., re land, O.) 

No. 1 BeJIowa 1» In _ — - |J0 ^ 

No. a " 10 .„ _. 2. r . CO 

Mo, S " 22 ._.„.._„ -SO0O 

Dlatwuut 30 par cant. 
[Buffalo foriaCo , Bulfalo, N. T.J 
No. 0 Hearth 2Hi40, fan 14 In, without water tank. .160.00 

to o •• • with '• ... 64.ee 

•• I •■ IU27, " 10 with hood ... 40.00 

DlacouBt 60 per cant. 
(•War Muchlna Co.. BuSaU, N T.) 

No. S, Haarth 21-lneb. fan « Incbaa, with da.h i«« 

••7 " 2I130 "III •• with hair opanb.«d40 la) 

"It •• 24130 "10 " wlllidaab „ 37 00 

DiacouBl 40 par cant. 

QUARRY SUPPLIES. 
BLtM'KS AND TACK LK— 
sBoaion A Lock 
Thick Mortlaa Blocka. 
a ln*b Iron buabad 
10 " " 
12 " 
14 » 
1« " 

» » •• 
* » 

I iBOl 

10 " 

12 

14 " 

■a " 



8ln«ta 


Douhla 


Trlpla 


11f> 


4ia> 


0 30 


S30 


%m 


*M 


4-«l 


KOI) 


U&O 


6 76 


lo no 


14 CO 




10.10 


2410 


S3 


S910 
S7 0U 


48 00 
taOO 




r> 110 


8 60 


4» 


HOO 


11 Ml 


im 


10 Ml 


r, mi 


750 


U Ml 


19 00 


10 M 


10 60 


20 00 



18 •• " 16 00 JAOO 4800 

JO S»Q0 4600 60 00 

Steal Taekln BlKka 81n(ta Don I. la Trlpla 

6llicb - 166 6 26 »40 

I •< „„ 1 90 3 20 500 

It " . ____..„..._ 4 00 7 00 »00 

14 " ,..„ _ 6 00 8 60 1200 

Iron-bnabrd, dlaoounl 80 par cant. , aalf-adjuallng 
roLler-buahe-) dlacouot 20 par cent. 

WIBE BOPE- 

(A. Laachan 4 Sena Bap. l^,., St U>nJa.) 

DMMBl 

Staa) - Haraulaa" _^ 42'i par ct. 

KtaaJ 42S " 

Gal. Iron ..... . — St " 

Iron „.„ M — ........ " 

Wlra Bopo Blocka ._ „ „ _26 

(W^bnm A "own MTf. Co.) 
Iron 30 

Owl. Iron „. — ..36 

WHEELBARROWS— 

(l.analBf W lie. ] bar row Co.) Don. 

I'HiBnmon, Ballad — . 14 00 

Pmtaut bnltad _ „ tOOO 

Rod oak _ ™ . 30 00 

Bant handla atona M 00 

BLABTINO MATERIAL - 

1 For roatoiuer. of lb- iBawraoll Bock Drill Co obItJ 

Maeblna. No » .„ .__ ta.OO 

•• (larcari Ko. 4 50 00 

7S l"' *au\ 
Plallnnm ruaaa-Otlon ( orarad. 

(toinahundl.) 

I feat, w lira. . . ....... .par 1 IK I 

v m 

» •• •• L!^™!""~~;"II!!""! •• t in, 

10 " •• _ - 4«! 

n " " •• sm 

14 ;• •• ;; 5 7o 

16 M — - " 8 84 

18 " " _ " « 78 

20 " " " 7..1J 

M par cant, 
at tba rataa of uf one eaal par 
i coaar beio« nacaaaarj fur lon| 

ivnarad 1 c. par fool 

Dkacuunt 15 pat wit. 

ra.rotloB I orarad 40 c. par 11.. 

Dlaconnt 7>t par caul. 

RED SANDSTONE. 

(Lord A Oriawold, Cblcaga ) 
[AllaooUlioDa f o. b. quarry, aicwpt otbarwtaa mantl^nad.| 

t^B ft 

Purtaga — « _*De 

Dunreilh. rad „ .„„ 76c 

tarlagutad »&* 

Dar llniton .. .„ _ _ ~ _ ... -.40 

McArtBur _ - . *» 

SANDSTONE. 

(Claaaland Slona Co.) 
f All quotation* f, o. b. quarry nnlaaa otbarwiaa apactfiad.) 
BUFF AMHERST- Cu. ft. 
No. I PromlarnoM block 50o 



BERKA AND BLDE AMMKRST — 
No, 1 Promlamona Bio 
No. I " ' 
No 1 Mononiant Baa, 
Ni».» •• " 

Pl.r Blocka 

SPLIT FLAGGING— 

3 lachaa thick, 6 faat 1, 

4 .. "6 



- 40n 


_ __ 30 


hrnkan lo alaa — .„.. 


.46 


■i • • 


36 


ii ii ""'**' '""*"" 


to 




8q. ft. 




07o 



(Franch Fort Quarry, Naar 
Light graanlah anndatona No. Lwm 

•■ || Fa. t — . 

Railway ttuaa, en. yd. i. — 

Shoddy, i i<, i", m rlaa. aap. yd - 

I Lai* HnrwnBtorja Co., Datro 

SLATE. 

PENNSYLVANIA BLDE BLACK SLATE 



N. B.) 



»B8a.l , 
2B» f. a. I 



Bu.n 

_...l6t 




No. In aq 

I0«1>> — 1"" 

8ll»...._ 214 

10ll6 _ 2M 

«ll6 247 

8>1* - 

ltl»l4 _...28a 

Slid _....S2» 

7x14 »5 

Silt 400 

7.12- *»8 

6,12 MM 

ISoulntan A Waateolt FalrbaaaB Vt..) 



»3 7» 



I 1 '' 
I M 




Fire Bnalda 

Kaglal.r Framea, jigg 

Ilaanha ~— 

For rabbiBg both !•<•• ol aSnTa.axwptlng capa and I 



...ci 




Aay of tba abora aarubliad 

Stapa, to i ft. lo length 

Stana 6 ft. to 8 ft, " 

Slapa largar 

Ptatrcrniato If, tup. ft... 
" 18 to 22 " " .. 
•' 22toS»l '• M .. 
larger 



Prleaa for alep. and piatfiirnia Taclndea ona-Btns rat-bad 
and one edge noaad or ebamlcrad 

Drlnal Slaba, aquarad and faced, aap. foot 

Crlual Slaua, addllliwal work " " -^•► 1 * t '*j 

Laandry Tub Slaba, to abapa but not g roof ad Blip. *•■•••.» 
Laundry Tub complete, aat ap,2 comparluaaBlacratad fit l« 
Laundry Tuboouaplala.aatup.acornpartraanla, cratej. |l» » 
Larger I ban atatidard compartuaanta or mora of Ihean, apeclii 

Walnacollng, aup ft • w 

Black Boar.l«. H lo H "!' »• ' wl<,e - cr * t * d *"P- " ' 

Black board., 5 ft. u< 8s» ft. wlda, cratad. a«p. ft - 

Black Bwirda, 3% ft. tod ft. wUa cralad, " "• -21 

Tliraabotda lo 9 ft In leaglb " " ■ 

•• 6 ft. to ♦ft. " *' " — g 

Carriera' Slaba, farad onaatda cratad, ~f* 

Carrlara' Slaba. faced two aldaa, eratad, " M " 

Billiard Tabla Bwdr. cratad. " a 

Ini-aiug Slonaa, "■ 
Grara i niara, aawn and planed only, and In two or 

more place. 
Grara H ue., rahbatad ende. 
- ".. Idnlau, Watartablaeand ithar building w, 

for aaxb 1 lack la Ikkknaaa, 
Mlacallaneona Slaba, Including raalt alaba, to be 
a. hearth., up to It aup. ft. • • • . 



|U 50 t o. b. 

560 

.... 660 •• 
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STONE. 



Mr, P. C Partridge, treasurer of the Vermont Marble Co. , who 
has long been intending to make a trip to Europe, has availed 
himself of the opportunity offered at this time of the year by the 
periodical quietness in the marble trade to carry out his intentions 
in the direction named. He left by the Cu nurd steamer sailing 
from Boston recently, and after remaining in Erglaud for some 
time, will cross the channel to visit France before hi* return home. 



Any q u.irr ytnan, iitoite, granite, or marble dealer or 
worker who aubserlbea for 81 ONE for 1880 we guaran- 
tee will get tenfold value, or the subscription price will 
be refunded. 



Barry it Maley Bros., have associated for the 
nil kinds of slate goods, at Fair Haven, Vt. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 



' ANTED - 



ituation as foreman on any kind of cut stone work, 
(rence given. Address FOREMAN, this office. 



WANTED — Traveling Salesman, in wholesale granite business ; 
must be active, wide awake man ; ability rather than experi- 
ence necessary. Address with particulars, references and salary 
expected first four months. Good opening. E. C. W1LLISON, 
68 Boylston street, ~ 



ANTKD— An experienced and competent man to travel and 
sell building stone, from a quarry equipped with machinery 
and mills for furnishing bills of stone in the rough or sawed to 
order. Address with references R. L. FOSBURUH, Commer- 
cial Building. St. Louis, Mo. 

WANTED— A position as iraveling salesman with a wholesale 
marble, stone or granite house. Am a practical man in the 
business, and have traveled extensively. During past three yesrs 
have been soliciting for retailers. Address JOHN G. BLAM- 
PIED, 21 Chestnut street, Albany, N. Y. 



W 



"For Sale" 
cent a 



will bo 



at the low rate of one 



Workmen wanting situations, are requested to atall 
themselves of our coin mas to make their w^nta known. 
There wilt be no charge made for the service. 



GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS. 



WANTED —Traveling 
House. Address, stating 
Stone. 



anil Importing 
care 



li.losali! ami Impoi 
, WHOLESALE, 



•TO LEASK An equipped granite quarry in Pennsylvania. 
1 Plenty ot work. Address DR. GREENE, 178 Tremont-st., 
Boston, Mais. 

\\f ANTED — Monumental Draughtsman. Address, stating ex- 
V> perience and salary. BURTON PRESTON, 2 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 



KAl.lt!> PROPOSALS will IX r*c*l«*<l al Oieijfllfe «rth« Sotwrrlnln* ArchlWr'. Treee- 
' «r» D»i*nni<ioi, Wuhinftoa, D. C. untu » o'elixih r, n , on the nth der of March. 
la»9. for ma labor and aatarlali rojnlr*.! In th« inaliii and ample! loh of lulled 
suu* poetcftlce. court' 1 1 ■ hi? [ 1 Mr . at TKOY, N. Y. InclaJloff Approachee. ale , firaoaral 
excavation fur bwlle'lei. arjd the heallnu apparaAua Dot tnaloded) In aeconUnaw wltn the 
•twnBraUon anil drawing*, ooptee of which nter he a**n at Ms o*le», IBS OSJoe of Iks 
Superintendent. Maitar Handera' Kicnaair* at AIDenr. N. Y.. tlx Mechanic*" and 
Trader*- Kichenge .Vow York City. Ill* Builder*- Kicheng-e Mocheater. N. T . and Ul* 
Bonder*' and Tradara* Kxchaog*. Chicago. Ilia. 
Keen bid moat be accompanied by ft oarutled check for SMO. 

Tha 8«p*rrtaln( Architect will farBteh a limited number of rente* of lb* apeelftoatiun 
and drawiom at Bra dollar* a eat. upon receipt of that inm la no«l oUIca mioer-ordar, 
le order of the Treaaurer or Uie Lattad KUle*. WUX A rKKBST. 
Uln. 1M» Sepemeln. An 



BAILEY PORTABLE HOIST 



'ANTED -Situation — A reliable middle 
steady job to take charge of a business, 1 
and lettering, and thirty years' experience, 
t of Stone. 



agod man wuhev a 
ght cutting, carving, 
Address CARVER, 




Ilea No Equal for- 



8TEEL OR IRON. 



Setting Monuments, 

f And Sack Work. 

wk iiavi a i.ABo« mnouef 

Testimonials from Marble Dealers. 



JAMBS DUNN, 

51 Rockwell-et. - Cleveland. O. 




QUARRYMEN ! 

IT WILL BE TO YOUR INTEREST TO LOOK AT THIS SPACE NEXT MONTH 
FOR ADVERTISEMENT OF 

LINK-BELT MACHINERY COMPANY, 

CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS, 

-*- AND - 

LINK-BELT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 

NiciTOWN. PHILADELPHIA, PA., and NEW YORK, N. Y. 

• jts. — 





POSTOFFCE.DOI 



Carq ent & Murphy, Lessees , Rutland, Vermont. 

^ ESPERANZA MARBLE COMPANY, 

Producer* i if ami Dealers in tin Celebrated 



SAWED, 



FINISHEDOS 

IN THE BLOCK. 



Esperanza Marble! 

Digitized by Google 



Building Slone a Specinlly. fSilU ind Lintels on hand. Correspondence solicited. 



ii 



STONE 



POLISHED 
ODLUMNS 



THE HANDSOMEST RED GRANITE IN THE COUNTRY FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 



AMERICAN | GRANITE | COMPANY. 



Quarry at Pike, Wis. Cameron, Ambers & Co., Proprietors, 73 Lake-st, Chicago. 



PtlHATO 
FURKISHED 
PROMPTLY. 




BOSTON & LOCKPORT BLOCK CO., 

FACTORIES: 

S Boston, Mass. Lockport, N. Y. 

J ThU improved Hoist Is I 
S setting monument* In the 
2 wa>« handle It alone. 
| It l» both 
2 Also manufacturers of 

I The Rest Wire-Rope Block in the 
Market, 



Ooe man rain al- 



LOUD S DIAPHRAGM HAND POWER PUMP 

And Self-Adjusting 



Romona Oolitic Stone Co., 

Romona, Ind. 

Office: 15 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oolitic (Bedford) Building and Bridge Stone, 

"BUFF" and "BLUE." 

HYDEVILLE MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTEL COMPANY 

— Manafactunn of 

^ARTISTIC SLATE MANTELS,**- 

Furniture Tap., Art Vestibule Work, B>ack« Saalaai. Waah Sink*. Bath Tuba 
Urioala, Orava Bom, Lamp Baaaa, Turnad CoIiibii. 

GRAINED MANTELS, IS Mil ATMS OF WOOD, A SPECIALTY. 
Hydevllle, Vt. 

* RED SLATE! * 



R. 



A. HALL, 



-•MANUFACTURER I 



TRIMMED AND 

SAWED-EDGE 



ROOFING SUE 



Hearths, Tile Bordering, Etc. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 

Tb» aitrutiun of arcbltacta I. MpKlall, ml..! to n. laperlorltr In color and qualllr for 
toe prlTAtv rtutdfacra atkd public balldloai. aamplaa aval aod lofonnalioa ciiaenull, 
ai.rn upon»p|»IU-al»oa. 

Hatch Hill Red Slate Works. Whitehall, N. Y. 



MIU CDl'LB'a 



COULMAN & WESTCOTT, 

and Manufacturers of 



Marbleized Slate Mantles, 

Awd Every Descrution of Slate Goods. 

* fair haven. vt. 



J AM ICS KVKRHON. 



JOHN C. TKMPLE 



EVERSON & CO., 



Brandon Italian, Valido Blue, and Rutland 

MARBLE! 



OFFICE ASD FIMWIIISfO WORKS : 

98 West-st., - - Rutland, Vt. 

Pt»ot~, |Q«I«. WparlWa. 

K. C. ATKINS & CO., 

Saw and Tool Manufacturers 

Aod Dralrraloall K.nd.of 

^SwSs 0 " Quarry Supplies. 

and Machinery. --- — 



ELEPIIA NT BRAND EXTRA RUBBER BELT1NO 



TBI CELEBRATED ACME 
Lata Leather. PIIm. Packing, Ball Oraaaa, ate. Beat 
pricaa. Acldnaa for catalogue anil dlacx onta 

Indianapolis, Ind. 



When writing to Advertisers mention "Stone." 



o||gJHn Entirely New Tape-Line Case 




MADEI 

No Spring* *o Get Out of Order. Made of Fir*t-Cla*H Material. Nicely Nickle 

h easily taken apart and new line put in when old one U worn out Cannot ponaibly get out of order. Is about one-half the site of any 

line, and hence U more convenient to carry. About as large a* a quarter dollar. You vrmlAn'l lake n Hollar ft ,. U you couldn't net tMfrWv 

Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Address THE D. H. RANCK PUB. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Digitized by Google 



STONE. 



Ui 



W. H. ANDERSON & SON 



TOOLS 



-M*oafj*tt»rv-r* and Dealer* of- 

Stone, Marble and 
Granite Workers' 

Sledgen, Ham mere, Ban and Quarry Toolt. 
TH.-plu.m- 1911. 38 Clinton- at., DETROIT, MICH. 

Qhampion Quarries/ 

J. A. GREEN, Proprietor, 

Oar Stooa can ba quanted at any wutia of lh« ) aar. r'r...t or bMI doM Dot kfKI It 
gruara harder •»■! batter the longer it la ei|MMed to the atmueplicre. 
QOOD LIMB, CEMENT. ETC.. ALWAYS ON HAND. Wrlta for Prim. 

STONE CITY, IOWA. 



LINCOLN IRON WORKS, 



Rutland, Vt. 

— Manufacturers of — 



Stone-Sawing Machinery, 

HOISTING MACHINES, 
planers, Jointers, F^ubbin^ Beds, DerrioHs, 



Etc., Etc. 

Send for Catalogue Nn 2, juat issued. 



BARR E GRANITE. H. M. PHELPS &C0. BARRE GRANITE 

Our Quarries Produce the DARKEST ana MOST BEAUTIFUL GRANITE In Barre. 
We keep the largest assortment of FINISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS of any concern in the stale, and more than all the limn in Barre combined 

Sead for itketchM of finished work Tour trade solicited. 

Office: 190 Bank Street, BURLINGTON, VT. 



Q'larrlci, Hir'c, VI. 

>i III anal Vark , U it r 1 1 n g l o n . \ < > 



G 



ILSON & WOODFIN, 



QU-vRRIR.8. 

Mill and 
oppici 



\V.-:sT Rutland, Vt. 



BRANCHES 

Our repreeeDtallaee in the dtftVreal clll-a arc . 
Roeton Marble 0>.. II Thicker at. 
PKIU4. I|.hl. Marble r., J01 S.nlh Mth-et 

(']•■, lull J Mall, e Co.. 17V Iii.in at 

TnVdo Marble Co., 10 l.eleretle at. 

Hall, >l Melhleft,.. V» W,M«|briil|J. •< . Waat. 

<-l-a». Marble Co . Boat Knd Mm Mjt«t,-»t. 

St. J., hi. Marble To.. Coroer tlth and Spraco-ele. 



Rutland Marble, 



Rough or Finished, 



VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, 

Rutland, Sutherland Falls and Mountain Dark Marble. 



BRANCHES* 

Boston Marble Co., 8 Tiiarlier-sl. 
Philadelphia " 201 South 3l>th-«t. 
Cleveland " 179 Merwin-st. 
Detroit " 278 WiKxIbridgc-st. Went. 

CTiit-ago " East Kml of M i. Iiijran -I 

8t- Louis " Cor. 11 and Spruce-sta. 
San Francisco llranch, 244 lirnnnan-at- 



Mtii 1 1 Office : 

Proctor, Vt. 



QUARRIES, MILLS AND SHOPS A 
PROCTOR, 

('ESTER RUTLAND, 

and WEST BUI LAS I) 



The Largest Producers of Marble in the World! 



* 4.000 ^^th. (oytfs ^C HWPE5T AHMl* *j 
G^LloHS 0Fj^ patcfit Fnrtl onifs^y b^t Pump fo^J^^ge 

Water c an %aVDiaphraqrr. <Civ*ater conta^^Jc 
raised per>^» PUMP SAND. MUD. X ^ ^ 

O fourk hwUtmi for otsenpt't drears UNION HARDWARE CO.Tomiwtnn.CwiV 



BACK NUMBERS WANTED ! I 

A Few Copies of the MAY and JUNE numbers of ''STONE" are wanted to com- 
plete our files. We will rive a three-months' subscription for each £Ood copy of either of the 
above numbers sent us. 

Digitized by Google 
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STONE. 



EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS CO., 

pounders and fy fachinists, 



-Miiiufarliirm of. 



Steam Engines, Derrick Irons, Stone Hoisters 
Stone Ganas, and 
General Quarry Supplies. 



Cleveland, O. 



Unary Lfttfn. I'nVt Edward -M. Yomler, Viro Prrw't. Jobo A. Lt*cl>en,Sec'j A TrcaJ 

A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., 




AN<? 

Fittings for Same. Manila Rope, etc. 

903 & 905 N. Main Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 



FRICTION HOISTING DRUMS 



-SPrclAIXY adai-ted rem - 




'RIGHT & ADAMS CO., 



Hoisting 



Quincy 111. 



Derrick 



ENGINES. 



BH1LEY PDRTBBLE HOIST 

STEEL OR IRON. 
Bai »o eqaal fer > 

Setting Monuments, 

( And tack Wqrk. 

WK II ATE A LAROK IHBB or 

Testimonials from Marble Dealers. 

Jfut ■ ■ ■ i | ■ ■ Mill Ml 

JAMES DUNN, 

51 Rockwell-st. - Cleveland, O. 

Tbirtr <!•»•' trial »l»»n la raapontlbl* partlaa 

THE BELL MILLSTONE CO. 
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Hmerican Bum 



Esopus millstones 

< 1 1 A SE li s, KOLLEKK, BLOCKS, Etc. 



Quarry and Mining Purposes. 

s-i-i ANY DESIRED CAPACITY. : 

HubalantiallT Constructed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

STONE DERRICKS AND 

STONE-SAWING MACHINERY. 



.EAGLE IRON WORKS, 

, WOO0IM.I0«, FIFTH AND CHWHaMTI. ^Detroit, Midi 



THE CONTRACTORS' PLANT M'F'G CO., 

Krtm e»tr»«t etjffat o. s*r. -v. 




Writ* fur Ills. 

HOR8E POWER HOISTING MACHINERY, 

For Bridge Builili-rs, Contractors, Quarrymen, Mineral and Coal 
Miners, Mabons and liuildera. 

Derricks and Contractors*' Supplies. 

afanttua ItiiR i". \n r aim jua write. 

When Writing to Advertisers mention "Stone.' 



j. w. OBAimm, 



OtO. I. ROTCE, Traaa. and Maaafcr. GKO. B HOTCI, Secretary. 



GEO. C. I N : l-llll 1 1. 1., Bupertnundeal. 



TRUE BLUE MAEBLE COMPANY, 



Office, Quarry and Mill, West Rutland, Vt. 

of lb* NmI Orad* Dark aud Ixll 



Stock. 
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STEAM STONE CUTTER 

Rutland, Vt. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars-and Price List 
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STEHUI PUP1P! 




The Standard of Excellence. 
8IMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 

"No Outside Valve Gear." 

STEAM, AIR and VACUUM PUMPS 

In Every Variety. 

For Illustrated Catalogue address 

IljB Jl. ji. Ciinieron Steani Pump Worlds, 

Foot of East 23d-st., New York. 

T. A. JACKSON, 

388 Eleventh-ave., 

New York, 

Importer of 

CARBON (Black Diamond) and BORTZ 

For Sawing Sloru, Rock DrilU, Prospecting Minn. 

JACK SCREWS. 

RUMSEY & CO.. 

Manufacturers of Pumps, Fire Apparatus, Jack Screws, Etc. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





MORE THAN 

•:o?20:o> 

STVLLS AND SIZES 

Price, $6 and I'pward. 

Tb« I- •■• J*rk. 
with ■ rtttbri *n»i1 .•»#r. 

In u-», Mug itiurh 
' d*«|r*r tlmti mmy <»th« 
oi«4#> with lit* mm« 
Uafth of acrvw. 
Sand for |irlo* llat. 




D on 't Buy : : : 

AN ENGINE 
or BOILER 



nam compute 

rnoM 

$z 5 o 

15 Horse Power 



60 HORSE POWER. 

BOILERS 

or vt«t7 Bin*. 

Automatic Engines 

riir Ebetrte U&iU. 
Centrifugal Pampiag 
Machinery for Dmn 

*C « or Irrigation. 
P*rf*M SalllfacUoo 
Onaraataad. 



Until You Have 8un ouk Circular*. 




Established 22 Years. 

ai> for Clmlw Xj as* a4«raaa 



MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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NDIANAPOLIS 



(ABINET (OMPANY! 

The Greatest Desk Concern in the World 

2o New Styles 



— IN — 



WALNUT, CHERRY AND OAK. 



Manufacturer* of 



Patent Roll Curtain and Flat Top 

DESKS! 



Adopted as the Standard by U. S. Government. 
Factory : Head of Malott Arenas, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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+ PRIZE DESIGNS! + 

— — i 

It is our intention to establish a series of Prizes for the 

Best Desi^ps for Ordinary 

pa/T\iIy /T\or;u/T\ci7tal U/on\! 



It will include designs lor 



Shafts, Columns, Sarcophagii, Figures, etc. 



WE HEREWITH SUBMIT THE PROGRAM FOR THE FIRST OF THIS SERIES: 



The First Design of this serie» shall be for a Tablet (Tomb- sheet bristol board 13x20 inches in me, surrounded by a single 

atone) capable of construction in granite and marble, and shall con- line for a border. 

tain, wben 6nsfaed, not exceeding 30 cubic feet of material above The plan and elevations are to be finished with India ink and 

grade. drawing-pen. They are to be black lined and no shadows are to 

All of these designs will be published in this journalat the option 06 ^ There ■ to * no bruah work exo *P' to mdicate ^ 

of the editor. Judgment will be passed upon the designs by three tion * of P 1 *"' 11,6 P***?** 5 ™ is to be drawn in line only, 

experts, viz.: Mr. J. F. Gookins. artist and art critic and student, without * nv background or foreground. Pen-and-ink shading will 

The Academy. Munich; Mr. A. A. McKain, President of be permitted on the body of the Ubletitoslf. It is particularly de- 

the National Association of Marble and Granite Dealers, and Louis rired ' however ' lhat il ** of a « m P le <*»™ter, » " to admit of 



H. Gibson, architect, a student from the Massachusetts Institute ito V™P" reduction and reproduction by the ordinary processes ot 
of Technology. Boston, Ma*, photoengraving. 



Any of the competitors may present more than one design. 
The Prize for the first design will be $40 in cash ; the second 
best design in this competition, $10 in cash ; the third and fourth Ewh drawin K » to 06 distinguished by a motto or cipher. A 

will be mentioned in the order of their excellence. BMled eD ™ lo V* ****** motto or b to coatAia BMM 

and address of the competitor. 

The following drawings, and these only, will be furnished by 

The drawings are to be delivered flat, between two pieces ot 
straw, board, on or before the 20th day of March, 1889, to 

THE D. H. RANCK PUB. CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The experts will give a thorough examination of all drawings 
The plan, elevations and perspective are to be drawn on a iU bmitted. and forthwith select the best designs and report in 
scale of three-quarters of an inch to the foot The plan and ele- f or publication in the April number of "STONE." 

> to be placed upon one sheet of paper. All designs will be returned to their owners, if required, after 



One plan. 
Two elevations. 



The drawings are to be made on two sheets of egg-«helt or two- reproduction by photo-engraving. 
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most complete in the United States. 





Open and Closed Adjustable Hangers of all Varieties. 




Plate, Clutch and Clamp Couplings. 

Our works are fitted with machinery of the latent improved construction, and lacks nothing to enable us to get out the best of work 
quicklv, and at ax *mall coat aa poxKible. We will guarantee the most perfect work, and will meet all competition. 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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T is pretty safe to assume that the tariff ou marble will not be 
with during the present administration and Proctor in 



/JX HIS issue of Sum U delayed several days in mailing 011 
^ account of the destruction of an important engraving just as it 
was ready to be print*!. We were compelled to have another 
made. The excellence of this number, however, we believe will 
compensate any anxiety our friends may have experienced in not 
getting the journal on time. 



7a^E call attention to our competition for a shaft The designs 
for the tablet were very successful. After the exhibit that 
is here made we have no doubt but that even better results, 
numerically, may he expected from this second competition. We 
hope to add interest in the designing of 
by means of 



7a\E know a dealer who, if he sees a buyer come from a competi- 
tor's place of business will name a price low enough so that 
he will feel certain of getting the work. It is a habit of his to 
boast of the number of sales that he haa spoiled for other people. 
While everylrody is not as bold or a* raw in matters of this kind 
there is a sneaking spirit not dissimilar to this running through a 
gor>d many people. Now as a matter of fact if this thing could 
I* organised the other way it would be better all around. If 
there were a tendency to help one another a little in the matter 
of sales there would be a good deal of money in the business. 
We know of establishments along another line which frequently 
have an understanding with reference to certain sales. One comes 
to another and says. "A. is working a deal with me on a certain 
price ; I wish you would help roe out on it" And so he does. 
Now this is much better than cut throat competition. No one 
man can expect to get all the business. Any one who can succeed 
in getting a larger profit out of the business he is doing is in much 
better shape than if he increases his business and reduces the per- 
centage of his profits. It is not the volume of f 
It is the profit there is in it 



a/jIMK sales are quite common in the monument business because 
people who want monument* can get time without paying for 
it A few days ago we were talking to a monument dealer who 
had lately sold a fine piece of work to one of the wealthiest men 
in a prosperous state. 

"Well, that was a cash sale, was it not" 

"Not a bit of it," he said, "I have to wait until the first of the 
year for two-thirds of my money." 

"How did that happen ? Did you have an understanding of 
that kind when you made him a price V 

"No, I did not, I made him the price and he spoke of the time 
afterwards. I did not want to give it to him but I knew very 
well he could get it if he wanted it from another party, so I had 
to give it to him." 

This is a plain • ase. The party who bought the monument got the 
use of two-thirds of its cost for nothing. He would have paid 
cash quick enough if he had been obliged to. There was no or- 
ganization of monument builders in that state. Presumably such 
dealers will wait until business gets very dull and unprofitable, 
then spend two or three years of valuable time learning how to 
organize. Evils of this kind can only be corrected by organiza- 
tion. Ordinarily a sale of a monument would be for cash. If 
not that, there should be a positive charge for the use of the 
money. A monument is one of the things people ought to be 
able to pay for in cash if at all. Organization could regulate this 
as well as other i 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION FOR A TABLET. 

fN response to the invitation to submit designs for a tablet for 
which we agreed to pay $40 for the first premium, $10 for a 
second, and to mention the third and fourth in the order of their 
excellence, we received thirteen designs. At first little interest 
was shown in the competition, and it was only after great effort* 
upon our part that attention was called to this competition. In 
the end it has been very successful. The number of designs re- 
ceived was ample, and they are of unusual merit. It has been our 
fortune to be interested in a number of competitions, but never 
before have we come in contact with designs where the proportion 
of really bad work was so email. The following is a list of the de- 
signs received in the order in which they were examined : 

1. "French Gothic." This was a design for a monument, not 
a tablet, as required, and for that reason was ruled out 

2. "Maltbsk Cross." 

3. "ESBAYTB." 

4. "Disce Morl" 

5. "Bud A." 

6. "Bun B." 

7. "Cuo L." 

8. "ClioG." 

9. "Clay." 

10. "Triple Crescent." This design ruled out on account 
of being for a sarcophagus, not a tablet 

11. "The Onk None." 

The above designs came in before the time of the closing of the 
competition, 12 u. March 20. It will be remembered that the 
designs were to be submitted for judgment to Mr. J. F. Gookins, 
an artist, Mr. A. A. McKain, a monument builder, and Mr. 
Louis H. Gibson, architect The designs were all received under 
motto, and until after the awards had been made, the author ot 
none were known. After the packages were opened the envelopes 
containing the names of the designers were laid to one side and the 
drawings arranged around a large room. Each of the judges 
made an independent examination. No comments were made. 
After a time each made a note of his judgment on a sheet of 
paper. Mr. Gookins examined the ballots, and it was discovered 
that a choice had been made the first ballot, as follows : 

"Euaya," first prize, $40 cash. 

•'CUo G," second prize, $10 cash. 

"Cfay," third mention. 

"Oio L" fourth mention. 

It may be interesting to state that the first prize design wa* 
rosde by John L. Wees, of Ht. I^ouis, Mo., the second prize by 
Chas. G. Blake, of Westerly, Rhode Island, the third mention 
by J. R Gould, of Westerly, Rhode Island, and the fourth men- 
tion by Chas. G. Blake, of Westerly, Rhode Island. 

The following is the report of the judges : 

To t»* Pubtlohsn of 8TOVS. 

Gentlemen: We received and examined eleven dexigua for a tablet for- 
warded in response to an invitation published in Your journal. We here- 
with submit detailed statement in regard to designs rvcriml. 

'•Frtneh ttortic" wan not considered in awarding the prizes, for the reason 
that it waa a design for a monument rather than a Inblet, a* required. 
The design, however, wan pleasing, and showed the work of a skilled 
draughtsman. If the author had been more careful in reading the pro- 
gramme lib skill as a designer would have no doubt brought him into 
more favorable conn [deration at this time. 

Symbol, "Mailue CYow." TIiU design is commonplace. The drawing is 
exceedingly bard and the design crude. 

The df«ign» marked "JVxnayr" and " thrr A/m" are by the same author, 
Mr. John L. Wees, of St. Louis, Mo. To the design "kvayrs" we awarded 
tliu first premium. "TH*ct Mori" it a much more ambitious design and far 
less successful. *' tjimyrz" i* cleverly conceived and brilliantly drawn. 
It has a pleating outline. While the molding* are a little crude and the 



carvings somewhat undecided in its rendering, there can be no doubt is to 
this being the beat design which came to band. It* aimplicity and refine- 
meitt commands immediate and favorable attention. "Ihmx .Mori" stands 
in uncomfortable contrast wilb its successful companion. While one is 
trim and decided the other is uncertain and mixed. However, both show 
tbe hand of a skilled draughtsman. 

"Bud." There are two designs by this author ; both bav* the merit of 
being simple in outline. They show very little detail. If the designs hsd 
been more com plicated they would have been less successful. However, 
when the outline ia considered without reference to tbe surface detail there 
is something not st all unpleasant in the general conception. The render- 
ing of the design and the lettering of the drawings show tbe work to be 
that of a draughtsman lacking skill and practice. Hi« ideas, however, are 
good. 

"C7ui" submits two designs, one of which we marked "G" and the other 
"L" for the puri.ose of distinction. "G" is decidedly the best, it is a more 
straightforward piece of work. The drawing is good. The general design 
ia vigorous. There is an indication of appreciation of good design. "L" 
is a more complicated piece of work and is correspondingly less successful. 
There are some very weak and some very good points about "Clio L." 
The recessed panel with the narrow margins is badly handled. If tbe 
pointed top had been omitted results would have been much better. The 
molding at the base ia common. However, the general effect of this 
design is good, but if considered with the objection which we hart men- 
tioned removed, it ts easy to see that the result would have been much 
better. "Clio G" is awarded the second priie and "CKo V tbe fourth 
mention. 

"CTey." This design has t>e merit of beiog simple. The drawing is 
carefully done, though it ia somewhat stiff. The thing which gives it favor- 
able consideration ia its straightforward simplicity. While the design is 
commonplace it is along that line which ia always successful. The front 
panel with the broken corners has the qnality of detracting from the gen- 
eral success of the work. The molded top is very nicely hind led. 

Symbol "TtxpU Crt**nt." This design was thrown out for the reason 
that it contemplated a sarcophagus rather than a tablet Taking it aa it is, 
it is a very successful piece of work. The design is original without being 
strange or unusual. It is rendered with a strong hand. It ia altogether a 
very vigorous and successful piece of work. We regret that the author 
did not fully comprehend the problem. 

"7V On*- AW." This is the old, complicated tombstone design. The 
moldings ure unstudied, the detailsof the carving areiomnmn. It is prob- 
able that this design would cost more if placed in market than any which 
have come to hand in this competition. At the same time it is unsatis- 
factory. J. F. Gookins, \ 

A. A. McKain, > t 'on. mission. 
Loins H. GlusoN. ) 

Since the competition closed two other designs have been re- 
ceived, one under a symbol of a "Broken Shaft" and another by 
"B<Jland." The latter is a design for a sarcophagus and could 
not have been considered in tbe competition. The former, as a 
tablet, is a charming piece of work. It is strikingly original and 
exceedingly bright and clever. It is brilliantly rendered bj a free 
band ; withal the conception is exceedingly simple. Altogether the 
design is very beautiful and it will give un great pleasure to pub- 
lish it at an early day. 

Tbe design ft r a sarcophagus by "HoUanf is a siicceetsfti] piece 
of work. The designer is not a uovice. His drawing ia exceed- 
ingly clever. 

Altogether this competition is highly satisfactory, and we believe 
justifies the continuance of the scheme along other lines of work. 

We have not had time to prepare an electrotype of the prize 
designs for this number, but they will appear in our next issue. 

KAOLIN. 

Kaolin is an extremely valuable article of commerce. It is it 
pure white clay, resulting front the decomposition of feldspar in 
granite rocks It was originally found in China, but has since 
Iseen discovered in France, Germany and England and Maine 
and Connecticut in this country. It is used in the manufacture 
of fine porcelain, and finds extensive use in smelters and glass- 
works. 
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HON. REDFIELD PROCTOR. 

§ECRETARY of War, Ex-Governor Redfi A Proctor. was*hair- 
man of the Vermont delegation in the last Republican 
National Convention, and cast its vote from the first ballot to the 
ast for General Harrison as the candidate for President. He was 
Dm at Proctorville, Vermont, a village in Cavendish township 
hich takes its name from his father, who combined the occupations 
T farmer, manufacturer and trader. He was well educated, and 
■ok his degree at Dartmouth College in 1851. He afterward took 
full course of study at the Albany Law School, and when the 
ar broke out was in practice with his cousin, Judge Isaac F. Red' 
'eld, in Boston. He enlisted in 1861 in the Third Vermont Kegi- 
tent, and served for a 
me on the staff of Gen- 
ral W. F. Smith. He 
erame Major of the 
'ifth and afterward Col- 
nel of the Fifteenth 
tegiment of Vermont, 
to t after the battle of 
Gettysburg he returned 
tome in broken health. 
At a time he lived on 
lis farm, and while plan- 
ning to return to the 
practice of his profession 
was appointed receiver 
of the Sutherland Falls 
Marble Company, which 
hud become involved in 
litigation and was 
threatened with bank- 
ruptcy. He reorganized 
the business, reconciled 
the hostile interests, in- 
troduced improvements, 
and established one of 
the largest and most 
successful marble con- 
cerns in the country. 
After consolidation with 
its chief rival it became 
known as as the Ver- 
mont Marble Company, 
and in 1883 a combina- 
tion Was formed with 
other companies, and 
known as the Producers' 
Marble Company, which 
handled the product of 
tlie corporations form- 
ing; the combination, 

and with the history and final collapse of which most of our readers 
are familiar. Hois now at the head of the Vermont Marble Co., 
which but recently acquired extensive additions to its property, 
making it, perhaps, the largest enterprise in the world engaged in 
the production of marble. 

The main office is at Proctor, and there are branches in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Mr. Proctor has acquired a large for- 
tune. He has not allowed politics heretofore to interfere seriously 
with his business, but has taken a somewhat prominent part in 
management in his own state. He served in the State Senate and 
in the office of the Lieutenant-Governor, and was elected to the 
Governorship iu 1880. His administration was popular, but he 



retired after one term. His business career has indicated large 
ability for administrative work. He is over six feet tall, and has 
a commanding presence, a sharp, shrewd face, and a voice noted 
for its power in political conventions. 

WYOMING MARBLE. 

^HE Platte Valley Ljfrr of Saratoga, Wyoming, gives a short 
account of deposits of marble which are found in that region. 
We have often referred to the inexhaustible resources of our 
country. The quarries already developed give stone of all kinds 
in unlimited quantities. But on every hand we hear of resources 
totally undeveloped and but dimly realize the wealth which lies 

under our feet through- 
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out the entire country. 

The Tyrr says : The 
marble deposit of the 
upper Platte region is at 
once extensive and 
splendid. This deposit 
is not confined to any 
one section or sections, 
but is found alike on 
Cedar creek in the ex- 
treme east of the Platte 
Valley, and the Savory 
section on the extreme 
west In the Sovary 
section the marble crop- 
pings arc numerous, the 
prevailing white being 
diversified by a stone of 
the loveliest green tint. 
This green marble de- 
rives its hue from a 
copper presence, and is 
susceptible of the high- 
est polish. TheSavary 
marble, both white and 
green, will force valua- 
ble commercial recogni- 
tion in the near future. 

Hut it is from the 
deposit of Cedar creek, 
or rather Saratoga itself, 
for Ceilar creek is in the 
immediate Saratoga vi- 
cinity, that Platte 
Valley marble is to owe 
its future. This marble 
has all of the rare char- 
acteristics necessary for 
the chisel ofthenculptor. 
It is veritable saccharine or statuary marble, is the color of loaf 
sugar, very fine grained, works freely in any direction, refuses to 
splinter beneath the chisel, and takes a high and ready polish. 
The Cedar creek deposit is incalculable in value. It occurs on 
the south side of Cedar creek, some five miles from Saratoga, and 
two miles from the ranch of E. E. Bernard. Here, at the base 
of a high and large hill, the marble shows up in a continuous 
cropping fifty feet long and eight feet wide, and then disappears 
into the bowels of the hill. What quarries are here, then, for the 
whole interior of the hill is doubtless a solid marble mass? That 
portion of the ledge in sight is of the most firm and substantial 
character. In this ledge Mr. Bernard has sunk a hole two feet 
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deep, and finds that the deeper the ledge ia penetrated the more 
solid grows the formation. This deposit is of a pure white marble 
which works readily and takes a fine polish. 

The Upper Platte Valley ia "traversed by lime deposits of three 
distinct and separate varieties: viz. limestone, shell lime and that 
singular earth forming that is known as "natural plaster." A 
description of this latter freak of nature is given elsewhere. 

B U I L D ERS^~E XCH AN G E S. 
HE organization of a builders' exchange in any city has al 
ways been attended with great convenience. After the pre- 
liminaries of organisation have been attended to a good room is 
selected, one centrally located, light and attractive. It is provided 
with boxes for the receipt of communications for the various mem- 
bers, and tallies', desks, and writing paraphernalia are arranged 
for the convenience of those who make use of the room. Gener- 
ally speaking one end of the room is raised, provided with a plat- 
form where are located the desks, etc. , of the presiding officer 
who has charge of special meetings. For the most part the room 
is used during the day as a general meeting place and it is usually 
expected that most of the members will be at the room between 
1 1 and 12 o'clock each day. Thus they come together informally 
for the interchange of business. They meet one another and 
examine any communications which may be received during any 
hours of the day. A carpenter may wish to see a bricklayer, one 
who supplies stone may wish to see a stone-cutter, or those who 
furnish material of any kind may wish to bring it to the attention 
of general contractors. They can come together in this way at 
11 o'clock and do more business in half an hour than could be 
done in half a day driving about the city to the office* of those 
interested. 

As an organisation for the restraint of competition builders' 
exchangee have uever been largely successful. They have cor- 
rected some abuses which have grown up in the trade. We have 
in mind instances in builders' exchanges where the greatest inter- 
nal harmony does not prevail. However, their convenience as a 
meeting place has caused their survival. The influence of those 
who furnish material because of their numbers is sometimes greater 
thao that of general contractors The latter Ix-cause of the 
quality of their position as the head of the building trade are 
more easily influenced by that which is for or against the general 
building interest Therefore it sometimes happens that there ia a 
lack of harmony orginating from this condition. Furthermore, 
there is a recommendation sent out by all builders' exchanges 
which suggests to owuers of property that they let the various 
contracts such as cutstone work, foundation, brick, painting, etc. 
separately and not in single contract as is frequently the case. 
While this emanates from all builders' exchanges it is a question 
in regard to which there is always a division but which is always 
ruled this way because of the suh-oootractors being in the major- 
ity as compared with the general contractors, thus the rob con- 
tractors prevail. The builders' exchange is essentially a strong 
organization and one which can and does do a great deal of good. 
The dignity and weight of such an organization adds to the in- 
dividual strength of each member. It is in a position to erred 
abuses which apply to the individuals of such an organization 
which but fur their unity in one large body could not hope to do 
anything but suffer. We have in mind one instance where an 
architect prepared plans and specifications for a large public 
structure. His drawings did not make it clear as to which portion 
of the walls of the upper structure were stone aud which brick. 

The builders' exchange of the city in which the building was 
located took up the matter aud agreed that they C"uld not figure 
upon the ulaus until the difficulty wa.« remedied. While au in- 
dividual builder, or any number of them, in a disorganized way 



could not have accomplished anything their dignified communica- 
tion, coming as it did from a builders' exchange, meant sv rt** 1 
deal. Any one who has stone to sell or any building material of 
that character can do no better than become a member of a 
builders' exchange of all of the cities in which they do a buainear. 
It brings their name constantly with all builders and associate* 
them constantly with a body of men who use material. The 
fraternal and social element of a builders' exchange where men 
come together in this way is not to be underestimated. Men wh<- 
are meeting one another all the time, who come together every 
day are more disposed to treat each other fairly than when th*ir 
meeting or acquaintance is merely casual. The influence of per- 
sonal contact is for gr>od. 

STONE PRICES AND COMPETITION. 
K met a gentleman who has made it his business to sell stone 
nearly all his life. He has taken a great many large con- 
tracts and nearly always has large work in band. He is distinct- 
ively a salesman of a high type. He is a gentleman of education 
and general knowledge — an interesting per»on to meet under all 
circumstances. We said to him: 

"Does an increase in the number of quarries and the develope- 
mcnt of the country which brings new quarries into existence 
affect your business T Is competition any greater?" 

He answered. "To be sure there are more quarries in the 
country than there used to be, and there is more stone used, and 
it is sold at a lower price. It is a question in my mind as to the 
exact relation of demand aud supply. I am inclined to think 
that the product of quarries, or rather the productive capacity, 
has increased in a larger proportion than has the demands of the 
country. I say I am inclined to think this is true, though I am 
not sure of it. One tiling is certain lower prices for stone have 
largely increased its use and through having to handle a large 
amount of stone the quarries are enabled to handle it cheeper. 
But as a matter of fact I am not disturbed by competition. If 
there weren't so many people on the road and in the market try- 
ing to sell stone there wouldn't be so much of it used. And as 
far as the effect on prices is concerned I am not disturbed by that. 
I believe that if a man will start out with the idea that he ia going 
t" have good prices for what he is going to sell he will get them. 
I know how it is in our business. If we send out a young man. 
or an inexperienced man, or an old one who doesn't know how to 
sell, that it takes months to get over the effect that such salesmen 
will have ou the market of the territory that they cover. They 
are so easily influenced by what they hear. Of course it is true that 
the minute you stick a price at a buyer that be wants to get it 
cheaper. And if the salesman is in any way weak he will be in- 
fluenced by what the buyer says. Then as soon as he weaken* 
the buyer know* it Now we have one price that we give to all 
our salesmen and they can't sell for any less, but it doesn't make 
anv difference about that If the salesman weakens he doesn't 
sell the goods, or he gets the buyer into a bad fix ; he gets him to 
looking around for lower prices. After I follow up some new mau 
or inexperienced salesman I have trouble selling goods with men 
who never questioned the prices before. It i? true that people 
will pav anything for whatever tbey want. It i- also true that 
nearlv 'every one will lie about the prices at which he can buy 
from some one else. Just as soon as any one begius to talk to me 
about lower prices than I have to ofler I show that I don't want to 
sell, and then it comes around in nice shape provided they want 
t<> buy at any price. And if I find it out one way or another 
that is all I want, that is all I have to do with that man. It is 
legs that sells g<»>ds. The salesman should stick to his prices aud 
keep moving. No use to see people that you know are going to 
buy. If vou know they are going to buy the chanees are that 
some ..ne else knows it, too. I say to our fellows : bee those whom 
you know are not going to buv as well as the others. And if you 
don't sell maybe you will find out something. Keep moving."* 
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THE OOLIT^ 

LIE name oolite as applied in limestones refers merely to their 
structure, or grain, tLe word being derived from the Greek 
word oon, an egg, in allusion to the resemblance of the small 
rounded granules to the roe, or eggs of a fish. This structure in 
not particularly marked in much of the Indiana oolite owing to 
the compactness of the stone, but it is very noticeable in those of 
Kentucky and some other states, as well as in the celebrated oolite 
• »f Bath, England. 

The origin of this class of limestone* is interesting and will 
repay our study. In order to illustrate this the more clearly I 
have drawn the figure from which the accompanying illustration 
was reproduced, and which shows how a thin slice of the stone 
appears when seen under a microscope and when magnified about 
25 diameters. But before going on with a description of the 
stone it may be of interest to say a few words here regarding the 
method by which this thin slice was prepared. 

The system of studying rocks in what are called titiii ttctumt and 
by the microscope is mainly a development of the past dozen 
years, and no one can now claim to have anything like a thorough 




knowledge of the subject who does not work by this method. 
The manner of preparing the so-called section is as follows: 

A thin chip of the stone of about the size of the nickel five 
cent piece is knocked of! with a hammer and on an iron plate by 
means of emery and water rubbed perfectly flat and smooth on 
one side. This chip is then cemented by means of Canada bal- 
sam, smooth side down, ou a thick piece o( glass an inch or so in 
diameter, or just large enough to be held readily with the thumb 
and fingers. Then turning the glass, chip side down, the rough 
side of the stone is carefully ground away in the same manner 
and on the same iron plate. The glass being transparent, the 
grinder is enabled to see just what is being done, and by working 
with sufficient care and with fine emery, an expert can readily 
reduce a chip of the hardest and most refractor}' rock to a thin 
film not over one four-hundredth or one six-hundredth of an inch 
in thickness, and of such transparency that the type of this paper 
can be read through it easily. This thin film is then carefully 
removed from the thick glass by a process unnecessary to describe 
here, and is placed upon a specially prepared slip of thin, color- 
less glass, and a square of still thinner glass is then cemented 
over it t» protect it This then forms what the geologist, or 
petrologist, calls a thin section, and, as every mineral has optical 
and crystallographic pro|>ertie8 of its own, the schooled exjMjrt is 



enabled, by its study with properly prepared microscopes to learn 
much regarding iu composition, origin, and in many cases to dis- 
cover if it contains minerals that would be detrimental to the 
stone were it to be used for purposes of ornamentation or con- 
struction. From such a thin section this figure was drawn, and 
from iu study we learn ; first, that the stone is composed almost 
wholly of calcium carbonate, that is, is a limestone; second, 
that this calcium carbonate occurs in three different forms, (1) 
as minute angular particles which are evidently fragments of 
shells, (2) as concentric coatings, like those of an onion, 
around these shell fragments, and (3) in the form of minute 
colorless crystals of calcite which occupy the interstices of the 
rounded egg-like grains. These three forms will all, I think, l>e 
made apparent by reference to the figure. 

Now, the main point* to be learned from thiB are, simply, that 
away back in the days when the earth was comparatively young, 
the region now occupied by these oolitic limestones was an old 
seabottom, about and over which were tumbled the shells of dead 
mollusks, corals and crinoids until they were ground into fine 
sand, the particles of which are now represented by the irregular- 
ly rounded centers, or nuclei of the granules, and which are 
shown by the rounded finely dotted areas in the figure. But the 
sea water held in solution a certain amount of the calcium car- 
bonate also, and it came to pass as the years went on that owing 
to the evaporation of this sea water this dissolved lime was deposited 
in the form of little pellicles, or coatings, around these fragments 
on the bottom, the gentle motion of the waves keeping the grain- 
also in motion so that the coating was deposited not merely on top, 
but all over and around them, forming thus little rounded grains 
of loose shot-like sand. Finally movements in the earth's crust 
lifted the entire mass above the surface of the water, the little 
particles became closely compacted together, and the remaining 
lime in the sea water, or brought down from the upper portions of 
the bed by percolation, crystallized out as calcite, forming thus a 
cement to bind the grains together. This is shown by the irregu- 
lar colorless areas in the figure and which are often crossed by 
straight dark lines. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the oolitic limestones. Lest it 
should be thought that too much has been drawn on the imagina- 
tion, I will say that in the inland seas of Utah and Nevada there 
are to-day forming beds of loose oolitic sand and loosely compacted 
stone just as I have described. The United States geologists have 
brought in samples of this, and visitors may any day see them in 
the National Museum at Washington. They may also see a loose 
oolitic limestone that has very recently been formed on the coast 
of Florida, and beautiful white little grains of oolitic sand, like 
homeopathic pellets, such as are still forming at the hot springs of 
Snake Hiver Valley in Montana. 

So characteristic is this oolitic structure of the rocks of certain 
geological horizons of Great Britain and Europe that the name 
oolUir was once, and is still at times used to designate the entire 
formation. This name has now, however, given way to the more 
fitting term of Jurassic, from the Jura mountains lying between 
France and Switzerland and where rm-ks of this age anil charac- 
ter are prominently developed. It may perhaps be well to remark 
here that the larger part of the oolitic limestones of the United 
States, and in fact all of those that so far as known are sufficient- 
ly firm and compact for structural purposes, are of greater antiq- 
uity, geologically, than those of the countries just mentioned, 
outranking and lying even below the coal measures, and belong- 
ing to what are known as the subcarbonilerous formations. 

The oolitic limestones have long been favorites with the architect 
and builder, owing to the softness of their color and easy working 
qualities. As a rule, of a light yellowish or creamy tint, they are 
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for la* objectionable to the eye than is the glaring whiteness of 
tbe crystalline marbles, while their peculiar grain permita of their 
bring worked at any angle with tbe bedding, ami at a compara- 
tively email coat. Although soft, they are not brittle, nor in all 
oum-8 more porous nor liable to unfavorable chipping and scaling 
than are many crystalline and higher-priced stones. 

The long celebrated Bath oolite comes from a belt of Jurassic 
limestone extending from the English Channel at Dorset, on 
tbe south, in a band of varying width northerly and easterly 
through Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire.Northaiupton- 
sbire and Lancasterehire to the North Sea. Naturally the stone 
is not uniform throughout the entire area, but it is stated to 
be as a rule soft, and creamy white or yellowish in color. Not 
all varieties are distinctly oolitic, though in the little that has 
come to the American market this structure is very pronounced, 
even more so than in our own Kentucky stone, to be noticed 
later. The Bath stone was used in England as early as the 
thirteenth century, and though so soft when first quarried as 
to be cut with a saw, has nevertheless proven very durable. 
It is safe to say, however, that it is too soft and porous for 
exposed work in a climate like that of the eastern au<l northern 
United States. Tbe stone is quarried mainly at Burford and 
Tainton, in Oxfordshire, and "along the range of the Somerset- 
shire hills, at Stincheombe, Minchinhampton near Stroud, Bath- 
aoipton, and Bath Bayuton near Box, Chippenham, and fault- 
ing. The stone is here largely worked by tunneling under 
ground, and is of a fine grain, compact, slightly shelly, anil 
soft when first extracted, bnt afterwards hardens. In color it 
is nearly white, passing into yellow, and is capable of receiving 
sculpturing* to a degree of sharpness, only surpassed by Caen 
stone." A chemical analysis of the stone from Box yielded : Car- 
bonate of lime, 94.52 per cent; carbonate of magnesia, 2.50 per 
cent; oxides of iron and alumina, 1.20 per cent; water and low, 
1.78 per cent., with a trace of bituminous matter. 

The-well known "Portland stone," from tbe isle of Portland, near 
Weymouth, is a more compact and leas distinctly oolitic 
from the upper portions of these same formations. Thin 
has a leas uniform texture, frequently containing fossil shells of 
such size as to render it unsuited for finely carved work. It has 
been used in Eugland since as early as 1660, and was a favorite 
material with the celebrated architect, Sir Christopher Wren. 
These same Jurassic formations in Normandy, France, furnish 
the well-known Caen stone, a stone which on account of its color, 
texture and fine-working qualities, holds out to the architects and 
builders greater temptations for its use than almost our other 
material now quarried. Nevertheless it is not speaking too strongly 
to say that the stone ought, under no considerations, to be used 
for exposed work in our climate. It is porous, ami cannot with- 
stand the winter's frosts without serious weakening and disintegra- 
tion. The oolitic structure is almost wholly lacking in this stone, 
but I have mentioned it here, inasmuch as its general appear- 
ance and working qualities are the same, and it is used for the 
same purposes. The stone is said to have been fli>t introduced into 
England, shortly after the Norman conquest (1066), and to have 
been very generally used, particularly for cathi-drals, down to the 
middle of lb*' fifteenth century. Of late years it has once more 
come into prominence in England, and has been used sufficientlv 
in our country to demonstrate its poor weatherinp qualities. The 
Portland stone ha* yielded on analysis : Carbonate of lime, 95.00 per 
cent; carbonate of magnesia, 1.00 per cent, and silica, 1.00. The 
Caen stone yielded : Carbonate of lime 97.00 per cent, alumina 
and silica 1.70 jier ceut. Such analyses, however, aside from their 
interest as showing the striking similarity in composition of the 
! from the various localities, possess very little value, as for all 



practical purpose more depends on structure and texture than 
actual composition. 

Even were the English and French oolites in any way desira- 
ble in our climate, there would exist bat little necessity for their 
importation, since we have an abundance of equally good material 
in our own country. The Bedford, Indiana, stone is so well and so 
favorably known that one almost hesitates to mention it in an 
article of this kind. Of a light buff color, even texture, sufficient 
compactness to be little affected by moisture, yet sufficiently soft 
to be readily cut and carved, it has made and sustains its favorable 
reputation against all competition. The stone occurs in thick be< U 
and in inexhaustible quantities, and is to be found not only in 
St Lawrence county, but also in tbe counties of Monroe, Jackson 
and Washington. There were also on exhibition at the Centennial, 
in Philadelphia, in 1876, some beautiful blocks of this material 
marked as from near Corydon, in Harriaon county. I cannot lea rn 
that the stone is regularly quarried, but judging merely from ap- 
pearances, it is one of the best in the state. The Bedford stone 
has been thoroughly tested, and the results are given in the eleventh 
report of the state geologist of Indiana, 1881. 

Our oolites are not, however, confined to a single state. Iowa 
shows fine varieties from Marion, Grundy and Dee Moinescounties ; 
Illinois, a very compact aud beautiful variety from Jonesborough, 
in Union county ; and Kentucky a fine scries from Christian, Cald- 
well, Meade, Grayson and Todd counties. These Kentucky stones 
are at present wholly unknown in our genera! markets, and cities 
within a few hundred miles are supplied with granitic material 
brought from the coast of Maine or Massachusetts. It is difficult 
to account for this fact excepting ou the grounds that the public 
fails to realize the qualities of their home product Many of the 
stones are compact and semi-crystalline, though still showing 
plainly their oolitic structure. Such will prove practically non- 
absorbent, and hence well fitted for the exterior and exposed parte 
of a building, while the softer and more porous varieties can be 
utilized in the finely carved aud more highly ornamented interiors. 

With all the oolitic stones great care needs be exercised in the 
selection of the mortar or cement in which they are to belaid lest 
tbe joints stain aud the face of the stone becomes streaked. In- 
deed, owing to their prevailing light colors, they cannot be used 
with any degree of satisfaction in cities where much soft coal is 
burned, as they shortly Income stained and unsightly. In cities 
like Chicago and Cincinnati, it in only too many instances, makes 
little difference as to what color of stone is selected for building, 
since in the course of a short time they present the invariable 
stained and streaked appearance. The lighter tbe stone at the 
outset the greater the contrast and disfigurement Architecture 
in such cities must seek for it* effects in structural features rather 
than in color combinations, reliefs and shadows. 

SALT, GEOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
J,T is well known that in the country surrounding Saratoga, N. 

Y. are numerous salt wells which are very valuable. It may 
lie of interest to know something regarding their probable forma- 
tion. Salt is there found at an average depth of 1,000 feet. 
The following table of the thickness of the rock strata passed in 
sinking a well at Cuylersville will show the geological formation 
of the region ; 

So". 184 f«-u 

lluuiillon hhale-i atfi •• 

CtiruiiVmus liiueMnnr,- 140 " 

Hydraulic liim- noii tih;il<-», fton •' 

Kirfl »»lt Klmtuni, 4 •• 

^hfU' 3 «* 

tVeond aalt stratum, 28 '■ 
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The few facta collected in regard to the deposits of salt point to 
the theory that it resulted from the evaporation of sea water. It 
is [KMimble that a basin of salt water may through some movement 
of the surface have become separated from the ocean, and by 
alow evaporation left the deposit. Or, the hasiu may not have 
been entirely separated from the sea but may have had a small 
channel which at high tide filled it with sufficient water to make 
up, wholly or in part, for the daily evaporation. In the latter 
case "the brine would increase in strength until precipitation of 
■aline matter began, ami the precipitation would continue ts long 
as the daily supply of sea water bated." 

Then the ocean once more covered the country, the surface was 
ileprewie*! so as to admit of this, and limes and other stone were 
deposited above the salt until it lay hundreds of feet below the 
surface. In drilling for a salt well large cavities have been re- 
ported in several instances, to have been found in the rock. The 
following is from the report of the state geologist of New York: 

"In the corniferous limestone, especially, fissures occur, into 
which the drill drops, necessitating an extension of the rope or 
screw sometimes a* much as five or six feet before the "bit" touches 
bottom. The existence of these fissures is proved by the subsid- 
ence of the water which had previously filled the wells. At 
Clifton Springs such a crevice was struck one morning at forty 
feet below the surface in the corniferous limestone. Immediately 
the water which had previously filled the well disappeared and 
could be heard falling into the cavity below. About three- 
quarters of a mile southeast of there on a farm, known as the 
Beal- Hammond Place was a well which had for some time been 
dry. On the day mentioned the owner was engaged in removing 
the stone, which he intended using in the construction of a new 
well. Suspending his work for dinner he was surprised upon his 
return to find four feet of water in the well and the amount 
steadily increasing. The supply has continued permanent to the 
present time. There can be no reasonable doubt that the water 
from the first well found a fissure connecting with the other. 
At Mutonville, Ontario county, located upon the Hamilton shales, 
several never-failing springs within a radius of one hundred rods 
were dried by the sinking of a xalt well which flowed constantly. 
At 1 ,000 feet deep this in turn struck a cavity, which drained it 
so that the water ceased flowing from the top. Similar well 
authenticated instances are reported from other nources." 

Limestone is a formation in which cavities are readily formed 
by the action of water. All large cavts are found in a lime 
formation in which the stone lias been washed away by the water. 
Some of the best known instances are found in Mammoth cave of 
Kentucky and Wyandotte in Indiana. The whole region border- 
ing on the Ohio river in Kentucky and Indiana is honey com I >ed 
with caves large and small. 



IMOSS MARBLE. 

There has been discovered, four miles south of Rattlesnake 
Springs, Washington Territory, an extensive ledge of marble, in 
which beautiful trees or plants of mnes are as frequent and as 
i-learly defined as in the moss agate, though the marble ut not 
translucent. The body of the stone is mostly white, with splotches 
of pink and blue between the bunches of moss. 



STUDIED FROM LIFE. 

Prof. Marble (examining the work of a modeling chun) — Very 
good, Mr. Clay, especially the foot and ankle. Have you devoted 
muehfattention to modeling t 

Mr. Clay— No, sir : I was formerly a conductor on a twinstory 
Fifth-avenue stage. — Puek. 



THE FOSSIL RAINDROPS. 

Over the quarry the children went rambling, 

Hunting for stones to skin. 
Into the clefts and the eretiewt scrambling. 

Searching the quarry men's chip. 

Sweet were their voices and gar wan their laughter, 

That holiday afternoon, 
One tumbled down and the rent tumbled after, 

All of them singing one tune. 

Here was a Mode would skip like a bubble, 

Once were it loosed from its place- 
Sea what strange liner, all aslant, all a-tronble, 

Covered over in face. 

Half (or a moment their wonder is smitten, 

Nor divine they at all 
That soft earth itwa* when lho*e slant tines were written 

By the rain's gusty fall. 

Nor guess they, while pauaing to look at it plainly, 

The least in the world perplexed, 
That the pngc which old Merlin studied vainly 

Had never such wizard text. 

Only a stone o'er the plscid pool throwing, 

Ah— But it told them, tho'igh, 
How the rain was falling, the wind was blowing, 

Ten thousand yearn ago ! 

NEW ENGLAND MARBLE DEALERS. 

The marble dealers of New England and the Provinces held 
their fifth annual meeting and dinner at the warerooms of the 
Boston Marble Co., 8 Thacher-st., on 21st ult, many leading rep- 
resentatives of the trade being present. 

A substantial lunch was served from 12 until 4, and the health 
of Secretary of War, Redfield Proctor, a member of the association, 
who was detained at Washington, was drunk with hearty good 
will. These meetings are purely social and have done much to 
lubricate the wheels of trade. The business meeting was called to 
order at 2:30 o'clock by the president, 8tephen Maslen, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and it was voted to hold the annual meeting in July 
at Rutland, Vt,, instead of at Springfield as previously decided. 
A cordial invitation was received from Hon. Redfield Proctor for 
the members to visit him at Washington, aluo from Sheldon Marble 
Co., of Rutland, to again make that city the place of their annual 
meeting. It was voted to send a telegram to the secretary of war 
congratulating him on his appointment to the cabinet. Thankn 
were extended to the Vermont Marble Co., by whom they had 
lieeu entertained, and to J. D. Allan, manager of the Boston 
Marble Co. Among those present were : 

O. Luvenselcr, Wolfboro, Me.; J. 1\ Frisbic, Bridgton, Me.; 
Foye A Holmes, Providence. R. I.; J. F. Slater, Hopkinton; 
Eldrcdge & Adams, Rockville, Conn.; A, L. Goodwin, South 
Berwick, Me.; James Keely, Attlcboro ; G. E. Chaae, Lawrence ; 
W. E. Higbee, Proctor, Vt; A. C. Kinney, Milford ; R L. 
Sands, Cambridge; Wall & Sullivan, Worcester; J. J. Love, 
Webber; H.Clark, Plymouth; ex Mayor J. 8. Treat, Porte- 
mouth, N. H.; 8. J. NaBon, South Berwick, Me.; John Keelcy, 
Weymouth ; N. S. Noyee ami J. Fyffe, Westerly, R. I.; Kennedy 
Bros., Quincy,; Watn>n A' Gallagher, East Milton; C. F. Clark, 
Chelsea; N. F. Sawyer, Biddeford, Me.; Stephen Maslen, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; D. Harris, Marlboro ; C. J. Rebiel, Providence ; G. 
W. Leightou, Deering, Me.; and W. H. Webber, C. W. Fur- 
long, C. O. Dudley, Richard Power, Henry Bacon, W. A. Snow, 
J. D. Allan, .1. B Macdonald, C. L. T. Stedman, O. M. Went- 
worth, S. W.Joue*, R. II. G rover, F. L. Bailey, P. Breen, F. A. 
Griffin, W. E. Plummer, W. C. Taylor, David Maynea, C. E. 
Hall, D. W. Simpson, H. C. Millington, C. A. Tukey, Boston. 
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A MONUMENTAL INCIDENT. 
((•3)NE who has been instrumental in making a good many sales 
of expensive monumental work said : "I have overworked 
my point more than once. I have in mind an incident which hap- 
pened several yeara ago. I had been out in the country and just 
closed a trade for a 11,200 monument, and was on my way to town 
to take the train home, and aa we were about to pars a certain house 
the young man who was driving raid : In there is a woman who 
has lots of money, and whoae husband has just died, and who 
could afford to buy something pretty rich. I did something that 
I never bad done before. I took a card oat of my pocket and told 
her that I was jut passing, and what my business was, and if she cared 
to talk to me I would l»e pleaded to come in. I sent the card up by the 
boy ; he went to the door, and after a short time came back and 
told me to go in. I went in and had quite a talk with her, and 
showed her some photographs and drawings that I had with me, 
but there was nothing there which just suited. I soon was able to 
see that I did not have anything that was quite good enough, 
nothing large or handsome enough. I told her that I would make 
u drawing of something, and that I would be going that way lie- 
fore long to put up the monument that I had sold and would come 
in and show her something which might snit. She was rather 
quiet b her manner, did not show much inclination to buy, except 
that she was willing to look. When I told her that I would make 
a drawing, she made some suggestions as to what she would like 
from what I had been showing her, and I fell when I left that I 
was in pretty good shape to get up a good design, or particularly 
one which would please her. 1 didn't wait for the other monu- 
ment to be ready before I went hack nor was I in too great a hurry. 
I took a pretty nice drawing down there of a very good granite 
monument. It had a good deal of stock in it, and altogether was 
a very nice affair. She looked at it quietly and said very little for 
some time. I didn't know what to think. 8he asked the price, 
and I made it $8,000, a good fair prire for the monument She 
didn't evince the least bit of surprise, but merely said : 'Will you 
leave the drawing with me for a few weeks?' Now, I didn't want 
to do that at all, but there was nothing for me to do but say that I 
would be pleased to do it. I then saw that she had no more use 
for me that day and left She was one of the most demure little 
women that I ever met, exceedingly quiet, not in the least nervous, 
and entirely without emotion as far as I was able to judge. She 
was very attractive, of good figure, nice, quiet black eyes. 

"After about three weeks I began to get a little restless. I was 
afraid some one else would ^et hold of the design and make her 
a little lower price and take the job. About that time she came 
walking into the shop one day. She had a piece of letter paper 
making suggestions of certain modifications in the design. She 
asked me if I would have a drawing made to show her how it 
would look. I told her that it would be done in two or three days. 
She said she would wait in the city until the work wae done. I 
asked her where we should send it, and she said that she would 
call. She came around promptly, looked at what had been done, 
said that she liked that better, and asked if it would add anything to 
the cost I said about a thousand dollars. She said she would con- 
sider the matter, and if I pleased would take both drawingB with 
ber. Of course they had to go. 

"It was u month from that time before I heard anything more, 
and when I did it was an invitation to call at her home. She took 
out the drawing, suggested a few slight changes, and asked if they 
could be made, and I told her that they could. She told me she- 
would take the monument at my price. I told her that if she 
would bring me a pen and some paper that I would draw up the 
contract She didn't care anything for the contract, which fact 
disturbed me a little. I told'ber that we had better have a little 



memorandum, that it was more business-like, and would undoubt 
edly be more satisfactory in the end. So it was arranged that the 
work should be done for 19,000, and paid for in cash when 

completed. 

"She was as cool as a wedge all the time, showing not the k-a*t 
feeling in the matter while I was a little bit disturbed. She 
hail n't oflered me a less price than that which I bad first made 
her. This fact made me suspicious. I thought that I would just 
go into the town where she lived and make a few quiet inquiries. 
I ha/I an acquaintance there who told me that she was well-fixed, 
that her husband had died leaving ber well provided for, and that 
I need have no anxiety in the matter. While we were talking a 
gentlemen came in and my friend introduced me to him stating 
that be bad charge of the lady's affairs and could undoubtedly 
tell me more than any one else. I did not care to have it get to 
the lady that I was msking inquiries in this way, and said that I 
didn't know that I had anything further to say in the matter. 
Her adviser remained in the room, however, until the other had 
departed. He asked me my business, and I handed him my card. 

"Well," he said, "you have Irten selling the lady a monument, 
have you not?" 

"I told him that I had." 

"How much does she pay for it ?" he asked. 

"•9,000," I replied. 

"19,000! Why, my (Sod, man, that will never do. There is 
a mortgage on her farm, her husband had only #12,000 life in- 
surance and she hasn't got that yet This will never do. She 
didn't say a word to me about that." 

"I understood that she was quite wealthy." 

"Well, you see, people don't always know about that I tell 
you this thing won't do. Have you a contract with ber?" 

"I told him that I had." 

"Well, now I tell you, man, this won't do. Her farm is mort- 
gaged and if she were to get every dollar of ber life insurance 
she would only have 13,000 left after buying the monument and 
there is some of it I am a little shaky about. Don't be in a hurry 
about that monument" 

"I told him that I wouldn't, and finally told him that if every- 
thing proved to be just as he said, and if the lady wanted me to 
return the contract, that I would do it He thanked me and I 
returned home pretty blue. In a short time the old Judge, for so 
lie was known, and the lady came to my office in the city. She 
said in as quiet a way as before that she was not fully informed 
as to ber financial condition, or did not understand it, and that 
the monument was probably more expensive than she ought to 
buy. I returned her the contract and the old Judge looked a 
good ileal relieved. Then she said that if I had anything cheaper 
she believed she would look at that, that the Judge thought a 
thousand dollars was as high as she ought to go. I gave her the 
best we had in the shrp for that money, and made the beat of if 

INSCRIPTION NO. 2. 
A few years ago a man brought a head stone bearing his wife's 
name into an office. It was that of his first wife. It laid around 
there for a few days and disappeared. He brought it back some- 
what changed. He hsd lost his second wife some months before 
and had gone to the cemetery, taken the stone from the head of 
his first wife's grave, had her name cut out and in a recessed panel 
hail the name of his second wife cut in. After this he placed it 
at the head of the new grave. This is a veritable instance. 



Young Pat— "What's a grave doubt, father?" 
Old Pat— "Bejabers, it's the uncertainty uv a man buried 
aloive whether he's dead or not !"-JV. Y. World. 
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PRESIDENT JAMES HARSHA. 
/0\UR readers, and more particularly thoee who are interested 
in and iclentiBetl with the work of organixation, will be 
pleated to look upon this excellent portrait of their steadfast friend, 
the earnest, tireless advocate, and honored officer— James Harsha, 
Esq . president of the National Association, and the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Marble and Granite Dealers. 

Mr. Harsha was horn in 1833 ; was apprenticed to the marble 
business in 1860; commenced business for himself in 1854, and 
followed it continuously ever since — mr-t of the time at his pres- 
ent home, the city of Circleville, O. Mr. Harsha is thesirtnf 
man a sensible community always chootes for distinction — a man 
who is not forward in seeking prominence, but whose character 
as an 'honest man and a loyal citizen mark- him a* the proper 
person to intrust with public 
duties. Tim- it is that he has 
!>een many times selected by 
his fellow citizens for < trice* 
of trust and honor. He ha- 
l>een the treasurer of the 
county of Pickaway, Ohio, 
two terms, a member of the 
council, and for fourteen 
years past a member of the 
board of education, of the city 
in which he resides. The 
same qualities that brought 
him recognition from bis 
neighbors, impressed the 
marble ami granite dealers of 
the nation and of his state, 
that lie wax fitted for the 
highest office* in their gift. 

Mr. Harsha is blessed in 
his home life with a loving 
family, surrounded with thoee 
comforts which have rewarded 
his many years of earnest toil. 

A genial gentleman — a 
man of the people— may his 
years be many yet, and full 
of peace and prosperity. 

TRADE ORGANIZATION. 
ZHtADB organization is a 
>^ subject which concerns all 
lines of manufacture and one 
receiving more or less attention ! 
from every one. The organiza- 
tion of thewe in trade is amatter 
of interest, because of its value to them. It is a matter of interest to 
the people at large because of their opposition to organizations of 
this kind. Therefore, it is a subject of large general interest 
At this particular time there is more thought in Chen matters than 
a few years ago because there is more l>eing done in the practice 
and study of organization matters. People generally are very in- 
consistent iu affaire of this kind. A man who -ells lumber ami is 
in a lumber organization which seeks to control or restrain com- 
petition and thm enable him to get a fair price for his material 
feels highly disturbed at having to buy brick or stone from people 
who are similarly organized. Every man i- essentially a monopo- 
list as long as he has charge of the monopoly. 

All other monoplics are deep sins. However, a trade organiza- 
tion, or a trust, or anything of that kind does not imply a monop- 
oly. We use the expression at this time for illustrative purposes. 



JAMES HARSHA. 



The minute an association goes beyond the limits of rea>on in 
prices; from that time, dates the commencement of its downfall. 
The element of justice and right applies in all things. An or- 
ganization which is oppressive and undertake* to do too much is 
sure to die. One that does right ami seeks to receive only a fair 
profit for its product strengthens it-elf and harms no one. 

Onegreat mistake and one which has always been made by thoee 
who have undertaken to organize for protective purposes is that 
they have undertaken too much at once. The field of their 
operations has been too large considering their impatience to con- 
trol it. We will take as an instance the organization of marble 
and granite dealers. They have undertaken to organize by state 
conventions including with their number not only the dealers 
of the state but those who have to sell supplies from the out- 
side. Thin is n good plan 
. for general purposes, but the 

dealers of the state alone 
should be first enrolled. In 
the state of Ohio they have 
succeeded measurably but 
only after a long struggle and 
a very great expenditure of 
energy. They would have 
succeeded better if they had 
first perfected an association 
of dealers in the state, and 
then engaged the assistance of 
the wholesalers in enforceing 
their laws. 

The strongest and most suc- 
cessful organizations of busi- 
ness men in direct competition 
with each other can be built 
up on the district organization 
plau ; that is, by those who 
are local competitors coming 
together and organizing in a 
local way. They thus become 
schooled in organization 
methods and after complete 
local organization are enabled 
H to come together ami organize 
as a large body in state and 
national organization. A 
state organization thnt is built 
up from many local organ- 

1 izations of that state is as solid 

as a rock. The members have 
passed through a kindergarten 
and other higher educational conditions which have developed an 
intelligence and knowledge of local and general trade affairs and 
a respect for the personal qualities of those with whom they have 
to do business which brings about the best results. 




A California widow who gave $50,000 for a monument for her 
deceased husband, gratified her taste for something heavy in plan 
and figures, and when the lawyer got through fighting over and ab- 
sorbing her estate, she sought and obtained u position us kitchen 
help, at $2 per week, from the man who designed the monument. 
With the S'20,000 he built himself a nice home, and now her good 
taste in cooking and her ability to get arourd early, help to make 
the home attractive, even if it is not hers in fee simple. — Ex. 



Bids are wanted for a 8100,000-cathedral at Davenport, Iown. 
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ON THE SELECTION OF BUILDING STONE. 
YJP)E reprint here m part of a communication to the comuiis- 
gioners of the capitol at Albany, New York, by Prof. 
James Hall, on the necessity for the careful selection of atone 
for building purposes. The fact that so many costly structures 
have gone into decay from the lack of care in the selection of the 
material used, should continually remind those interested of the 
necessity of such care. But the truth is there is perhaps no greater 
attention given to this subject than in years past It is a great 
wrong to erect a costly building of a material which will last com- 
paratively only a few years, when with proper care and attention 
it many be so erected that it will last for centuries. 

In the selection of building stones for the exterior walls of a 
building, ootor, texturt and durability are objects of the first import- 
ance ; and all of these ought to be combined, to render the structure 
perfect. Too little attention has been given to the subject of build- 
ing stones ; while on the one hand we are largely using a brown- 
stone, which gives a sombre, cheerless aspect to the structure, the 
opposite extreme has been sought in the white marble, or that which 
is more nearly white in color. In contrast with these we have the 
red glaring color of brick ; and it is only partially that this offen- 
sive aspect is palliated by painting of neutral tints. In a few 
Eastern c ities and towns we find the light gray granites now used 
in preference to the brown freestone, the white marble, or the 
dark granite, which have been much in use in past years. 

No one can fail to experience the sensation of relief afforded 
by the structures, of light-colored granites in the city of Boston, 
or those of the buff or dove-colored limestone in the city of Chi- 
cago, or the light gray freestone of many buildings in Cleveland 
and other places and of the buff-colored brick of Milwaukee. In 
these cases we have not the excessive reflection of light, or the 
glare which comes from white buildings whether of marble or of 
painted brick ; nor the sombre, cheerless expression of the darker 
stone, caused by its great absorption of light. It is only necessary 
to consider the effect* produced by the structures of these different 
materials upon one's own sensation, in order to determine what 
are the most agreeable tints, or those which please the eye and 
produ<-e a cheerful impression upon the mind. 

In the majority of structures, the necessities of locality, cheap 
nets, or other causes compel the erection of structures from mate- 
rials most accessible ; but these considerations art> not imperative 
in the cases of an important public building. 

In many cases where the rock is homogeneous throughout and 
the color uniform and satisfactory, it is only to be inquired whether 
the coloring material is such as will produce decay or disintegra- 
tion of the particles. When the general color is produced by the 
aggregation of different materials of distinct coloration, the char- 
acter of each one is to be considered, and ita effect upon the whole ; 
and it is important to have such material comparatively fine-grained, 
and the different parts as uniformly mingled together as possible. 
As a general rule, it is only in the darker stones that the coloring 
matter has any tendency to disintegrate the maw. 

In the selection of building atones, the simple presentation of a 
sample is not enough. The rock in place should be examined 
in the outset ; for in its natural outcrop it baa been exposed to the 
i of the weather, in all its influences, for many thousands of 
One of the principles taught iti elementary geology is that 
the soft and decomposing rocks appear in low rounded or flattened 
exposures, or entirely covered by the soil of their own debris, 
forming no conspicuous feature in the country ; while on the con- 
trary the hurdii rocks f-tand out in relief, producing nmrl.e.i itnd 
disliugiiiahin;.' feature* iti the hinil*/n|*-. ft not mi frequently 
happen- that the geologist, having familiarized himself with the 
succession and character of the rocks of » particular locality or 



neighborhood, by seising the features and character of the promi-' 
nent beds, is able to trace them in succession along the escarpment 
or mountain range as far as the eye can reach, and to approach 
them from any distant point with assurance that he has not been 



The strata which makes these features in the landscape are the 
ever-enduring rocks, which have withstood the action of the atmos- 
phere through a period a thousand times longer than any structure 
of human origin. One cannot doubt that if properly placed in 
any artificial structure, they would still withstand the action of 
the dements. These escarpments, in their natural situation, may 
be coarse, rough and forbidding, more or less dilapidated or un- 
equally dilapidated from the effect of time ; but as they there pre- 
sent themselves, we shall be able to see their future in any structure 
exposed to the aame influences. 

It is truo, however, that no artificial structure or position will 
ever subject the stone to the same degree of weathering influence 
to which it is exposed in its natural position, but the same changes 
in degree will supervene upon any freshly exposed surfaces. In 
its natural position the bed has been encased in ice, washed by 
currents, saturated with reins and melting snows, frozen and thawed, 
and exposed to the extreme of summer heat without mitigation. 
The rock which has withstood these influences is quite equal to 
withstand the exposures of a few centuries in an artificial structure. 
Yet there are occasionally modifying influences and conditions 
which have sometimes subdued the permanence of a durable 
stone, and given preference to others lees durable. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to carefully examine all these condi- 
tions, and to determine not only from the rock in place, but also 
from its physical constitution, whether it will meet the requirement* 
of the structures proposed. 

It not unfrequently happens, in working a quarry, that layers 
are reached which have not been exposed to the weather, and it is 
then necessary to test the strength and power of endurance ot the 
stone. This may be done by repeated exposure to f rowing and 
thawing, by testing the strength or power of resistance to pressure, 
etc. The exposure to freezing and thawing will not only deter- 
mine its power of resisting the action of the weather, but will de- 
termine also whether such foreign ingredients as iron pyrites may 
exist iu the mass. Chemical analysis may be resorted to for the 
purpose of comparison with specimens of known composition and 
durability ; but chemical analysis alone cannot determine, without 
other testing experiments, the strength or power of endurance of 
the stone. 

In some countries, and in certain localities in our country, the 
evidence obtained from ancient structures is available iu determin- 
ing the durability of the stone which has been used. Yet it would 
seem that this information has been of little avail in many places, 
where the rebuilding of edifices is repeated every century. Ex- 
perience in many cases does not teach the lesson anticipated ; and 
when a dilapidated structure is pointed out, the argument is made 
that "these stones were not well selected," or they were obtained 
"at the first opening of the quarry, and were not as good as now 
furnished." And again, as already remarked, there are few cases 
iu which parties are permitted to select the material without 
prejudice, the influence of interest, or the abscuce of important 
information. Examples are everywhere before us of the improper 
selection of material* for buildings, and these examples do not de- 
ter from their use in the erection of others. When good material 
is abundant and accessible, it will l>e used ; in other situations, 
omparativelv tViv durable structure.'- are likely to lie erected. 

'Wi: thmk your pupcr a very good .lie. ItUajourm 
all retail dealer- should have, a* well a. the wholesale." 
Bouvr.< (, finite O)., M«Htp>i!ei-, IV. 
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NEW LIEN LAWS. f 
E VERA L of the states have during recent yearn changed , 
their lien lawn. During the last session of the legialature the 
Indiana law wag changed so that there are relatively no restriction* 
in the matter of taking a lien. Formerly it was nec e ssa r y for 
those having claims against the property owner to give him notice 
that he would hold the owner liable for the cost and value of ma- 
terial to be furnished by him. Now this is not necessary. Any 
one can file a lien at any time within sixty days of furnishing the 
material or labor on a building or other structure without having 
given notice. This has been the general tendency of changing lien 
laws. They have been made more liberal from the standpoint of 
thoms who have furnished material or labor. The law, as it stood 
before, with proper interpretation worked no injustice. If the 
owner was to be held responsible for the value of material and 
labor furnished, he knew it. A verbal notice was regarded as suf- 
ficient. Now a building may be finished and settlement made, 
and the owner find to his sorrow and loss that liens have been Hied, 
and that he has to pay twice for part of the material and labor. 
This is exactly wrong. There is no justice in it primarily, and in 
the second place it has the quality of bringing a certain class of 
low-grade or dishonest contractors into competition with those who 
have credit and are deposed to do the right thing under all cir- 
cumstances. 

We say that the law, as now framed, admits of and brings 
about a ruinous cut-throat competition, in that the low-grade class 
is in a position to buy material and secure labor which otherwise 
it could not get Since this law changed more than one party 
who furnishes material to builders and workers in stone and 
others has said to us that now they can eel! goods to any one 
and be sure of getting their money. One party said : "If a man 
comes into my place to buy material I ask him where it goes, 
make a mite of the fact, and after it has been delivered, indue 
time send my collector around, and if he does not get the 
money promptly, I instruct him to go to the courthouse and 
file a lien invariably. I tell him to say nothing to me about 
it, but to go and file the lien. Then the owner has to come 
down." 

It is said that this will make the owners more careful. This is 
hardly true. It may make them careful, but there is the induce- 
ment of lower prices offered by low-grade men, and then people 
are not building all the time and cannot keep posted as to the best 
thing to do, or as to the records of all contractors. Any one who 
has had experience with building business knows that prices rule 
lower when there is a lien law which is liberal to those who fur- 
nish material and labor, and that the more reputable contractors 
are the greatest sufferers on account of having to meet a class of 
competition which i* altogether disputable. The intentions of 
these contractors without credit may not necessarily be bad, but 
they almost invariably get into trouble for the reason that they 
figure too close and without charging sufficient margin for in- 
cidentals and profit When they are out of money, when the 
contract price is exhausted, then the trouble begins. The 
owner is inclined to credit such contractors with general dis- 
honesty, which, however, is not altogether in reason. How- 
ever, there are always, in every community, a certain proportion 
of smooth-talking fellows who are ready to take a contract at 
any price with a view of making a living out of it as long as 
there is money in sight Say that they take a contract which 
it takes three months to complete. The chances are that they 
will have the building money to draw on for at least two month* 
by diverting tbe money from its proper channels for personal 
uses. This makes trouble in the end for the contractor of this 
class, but it couuts for nothing. In a large community he i» gen- 



erally in a comfortable condition, as far as he and family are con. 
cerned. A lien law makes it possible for men of this character to 
thrive. They bear the building market, keep prices low and make 
trouble generally, in that it gives credit to these ignorant or dis- 

EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON STONE. 
ROF. J. L. LESLEY, of Philadelphia, in writing upon the in- 
fluences of climate upon stone suggests that we must know 
what a given climatic influence has been upon a stone before wc 
can institute comparisons as to the durability of that stone in 
another locality. "One of the two obelisks erected by Thothmee 
III, at Heliopolis fifteen or sixteen centuries before Christ, was 
transferred to Alexandria and is known as Cleopatra's Needle. It is 
of syenite, so streaked with hornblende, obliquely, as to suggest 
original stratification. Along these streaks, which are of irregular 
width, atmospheric erosion has token place, by the ejection of one 
group of crystals after another, upon the melting away of the 
felspathic element Tbe whole face of the stone has suffered from 
the same action, but generally to a less degree, than at these ex- 
ceptional places. Especially all the sharp cut edges have been 
rounded off. Wherever the solar disc, for instance, occurs, there 
is now nothing but unsightly hollows, where originally has been 
cut a sharp clear circle, with a vertical wall around a central con- 
vex tympanum. 

thus: y- ^ 

now: ^y^j ~J_ \ ' " Z ZS^ ' — 

"All the hieroglyphs from pyramid ion to base have suffered in 
this way. Home are almost indistinguishable, except in the very 
best slanting light of the sun. One or two of the four faces also 
have suffered more than the others, showing that tbe prevailing 
winds have determined the degree of erosion. The climates of 
Cairo and Alexandria are so different from one another, the former 
so constantly dry and the other so uninterruptedly wet, that we 
have a right to ascribe the most of this destruction to the sea air 
since the removal of the obelisk from its original to its present 
site. But all the monuments of Egypt, at least up to the first 
cataract show marks of atmospheric erosion, in spite of the 
assertion often repeated by travelers, that they are as fresh am! 
their lines as sharp as when the chisel cut them. This is not true 
of any monument in the open air; but is approximately true of 
the intaglios in the tombs. Many of the monuments of the middle 
and classic empires are built of such inferior kind of stone, the 
only wonder is that they have not tumbled into ruin themselves, 
through the slow wear and tear of tbe surface, by the atmosphere. 
And yet Egypt is one of the driest parts of the world. It must 
be remembered, however, that the stratum of air, which lies at 
night upon the broad bottom of the valley, is charged with the 
exhalations of the river, canals and irrigated fields, and in this 
stratum the monuments stand. When tbe sun rises this moist air 
mass is broken up and carried over the mountain walls into the 
desert" 

Cspt. E. K. Morse, who has I won appointed private secretary 
to Secretary of War Proctor, graduated from Cornell University 
in 1879, and until recently has been actively engaged with the 
Vermont Marble Co. He is also a member of the bar and holds 
a commission in the National Guard of the State of Vermont 



This Is a journal fur producers, workers and users of 
stone, marble aud granite, and no one baa yet bad tbe 
hardihood to aay tt Isn't a creditable one. Now Is the 
time to subscribe. 
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We innM like to reetire Correspondence if a nemy, or prartieal ekaratier from 
trery uretion. Ihrlieularlydo «r want pnutieal worker* in the digertnt stone trade* 
to un*ier*t/tnd thatthi* i* the plaer. vhert they may exchange idea* with each other,' 
u here they can *eek information andlind it ," where they can *et before their fellow 
uvrkmra kinh* and wmitirt irhith they are trilling tKould causae pubtie property. 

1st everybody make nee of thU prttilege to rommme with eaeh other. If you feel 
that you cannot "write for your paper," you ran at Uaet elate facte, wJltcA we. irill 
jmI in proper form. Thee it no department of a trade journal $o interesting to the 
yeneml reader ax veU-jilled page* of eorrtepondener. Thit u tmnelhing that cannot 
b, b-mgM ; that U rilkont filed price, but everyone look* for it and read* it. 

Mankato and Kaaota Stone. 

T" U>E.tllorof8Ui..s. 

Sih : In response to your invitation for correspondence I will try and 
dsscribc tlit »loue industry as it exists in this locality. From Mankato to 
Kasota, extending over a tract some twelve biIm long and something over 
n mill- in width, lie vast bed* of the lower magnesian limentone, somewhat 
\ .triable in color unci composition in the different strata. In some parti* of 
the district, only two of the principal layers are found, the upper portion 
liavinK become disintegrated ami washed awsy.orelse wore never deposited 
nl thine points, 

Tin' deepest formation i* found in tho northern portion of this city, 
w litre there is n total ili-pth of about 00 feel above the sandstone. The 
principal ledges worked are commonly designated a* the red, grey, soft or 
cream, bridge and cut atone, stratified rraprctively, with sometimes lighter 
1. dirts of minor importance between. The first is four feet thick ; one 
natural cap is of a hard flinty character, tine texlnre, and containa a few 
hi ml holes, is a bright permanent red in color, and adapted to all classes 
of work, being fro>t proof on edge, in any climate. 

The grey ia 3 feet '2 inches thlrk, of a similar character, bnt coarse- 
grained, and is especially adapted to bridge work. H»» one « inch and 
one H inch cap. 

The «ofi ledge is -t feet thick with one cap in the middle. Ia firm and 
even in texture, usually n rich c renin color, but sometimes beautifully 
mottled with brown. Works very easily being much used for capitals aad 
other carved work, la lire proof and frost prool when seasoned. 

The bridge ledge o feet thick, has two natural caps; is a rough, coarse- 
grained, uiagneaian limestone, somewhat arinsceous. I* guaranteed frost- 
proof, and is undoubtedly the best bridge stone, exc-pt granite, in the 
Northwet. 

The cut atone ledge 4 feet thick, is generally blue in color, sometimes 
running into hurt. This ia the same stratum that furnishes the famous 
pink or fawn colored stone at Kasola. State OeologLsl Winchell in his 
final report says: "That at Knsota in a dolomitic limestone, compact, 
homogeneous and sub-crystalline, colored probably by sjmo local conforma- 
li in of the country at the time the Minnesota river constantly flooded the 
terrace in which it i« situated, by which the rock abstracted more of the 
roloring ingredients probably iron, and perhar s aome manganese I, than 
elsewhere. Kroin the tesu made by <len. <J. A. Oilmnre, it ia shown to 
have withstood a pressure l.wt, on edge, of lfi,7ft0 pounds, and on bed, of 
IH.500 pounds per square inch. I Ls weight was found to be I W.5 pounds per 
cubic foot, 

Ilolh Mankato and Kasota atone have been used so widely throughout 
the Wc»i. that it needs no introduction, on the coutrary it needs a defense. 
With a very few exceptions, the men who have operated quarries here, 
bad no practical knowledge of the business to begin with, and as a conse- 
quence thev have hurt its reputation by quarrying in the winter, and not 
I'ontiniug the different ledge* to the purposes to wbieh they are es|>ocially 
adapted. However, the trade is constantly on the increase, the output of 
Isith places being nlM>ut 10,000 car-loads annually. < iifen a fair chance, 
and such treatment as any stone of a similar formation should be given, 
we believe thai Manka'o and Kasota stand preeminent as a stone producing 
district in the Northwest. Ke-pectfully, Zn-. 

M.nWu.. Minn.. M.rrh jb. 



Se'pentins Stone. 

To 111* Kililer oFStonn. 

Sir: I received the two nunilu r* of your paper to day. Was somewhat 
interested in an article by Mci rill on Seriwntincs, but differ with hini in 
regard to thfl < 'heater county stone. I think he has never seen my quarry, 
or he would Dot say that dimension stone lire an 'Tiler Impossibility." 
1 here is. to be sure, a limit to sixes obtained, bnt every season I furnish 



large quantities of trimmings. I am now furnishing a very fine residence 
in Minneapolis for .1. Frank Colluru. 

I have sent you by express prepaid a sample, so if any one talks to yon 
abont serpentine yon can show them the article. 

Yoora respectfully, JoaKi-ii H. Urixtom . 

Tt,.™tKi„, Pa.. r,b. ». 



Th» Sons We Like. As Sung from Sing Sing-. 

Sin: I am in possession by contract, of marble quarries and lime kilo* 
from the state of New York. Am also sole owner of adjacent marble quar- 
ries) and lime kilns, out of which I burnt I sat year nearly 78,000 barrels of 
lime and ground nearly 5,000 barrels of marble dust. Perhaps you might 
think I come under the head of Stonc and am morally obliged to support 
it. Inclosed please find subscription for 1889. 

Youra respectfully, W. .1. (iilmore. 

Mac Sling, It. T.. March It. 

ROCK HISTORY-VII. 
HE period following the Juraaaio ia known aa the (Vetaceoua. 
It was »o named from the moat prominent formation of that 
period — the chalk, Latin, ereta, hence creUoeoua. Throughout 
Kogland and Europe large areas are formed of chalk. In the 
American cretaceous the chalk formation or layer ia almost en- 
tirely wanting. It is only in the last year that any well-defined 
chalk haa been found in America, that having been discovered in 
Arkansas. 

At the cloae of the Juraaaio period the Western range* of the 
Atlantic mountains were raised above the water. This left 
the American continent in two, and perhaps three parts. One 
was the Northern part of the Eastern section. The Atlantic coast 
had much its present shape as fsr south as Georgia. This land 
extended westward a short distance beyond the Mississippi river, 
and north to the Arctic ocean. The Western section was comprised 
by the western part of the Rocky mountains; a long, narrow strip 
of land. It is probable that this range was divided by a channel 
which connected the then inland sea with the Gulf of California, 
a little north of the present limits of the Gulf of Mexico. Thus 
there was a deep inland sea extending from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico probably to the Arctic ocean. It was this section that was 
raised at the close of the cretaceous period, making for the first 
time in geological history a united American continent. 

With the exception of the chalk, which as said Itefore does not 
occur on this continent, the rocks of the cretaceous period consist 
of beds of sand, clay, marl, a loosely aggregated shell limestone 
and compact limestone. The sandy layers predominate, being of 
various colors, white, grey, reddish and dark green. They are 
sometimes solid but are oftener found so loosely aggregated that 
they may be rubbed to pieces with the hand or worked out with 
pick and ahovel. 

The dark green sand of this period is known as green-sand. It 
is extensively dug for fertilizing, for which purpose it is of consid- 
erable value. In New Jersey where it is used in this way it is 
called marl. This sand is composed of a green silicate of iron 
and potash, the proportion sometimes running as high as 90 per 
cent., the rest of the formation is ordinary sand. There is mixed 
with this a little phosphate of lime, probably the result of animal 
remains. The agricultural value is probably derived from the pot- 
ash and phosphates. 

In Texas the cretaceous is represented by a compact hard lime- 
stoue. 

The coal beds of the interior, that of Denver being one of the 
largest, as well as those of the Pacific coast are probably the 
formation of cretaceous times, although this has not been decided 
beyond dispute. Dana inclines to the opinion^ that they are of 
cretaceous origin. These beds as known cover 20,000 square 
miles of territory, and contain coal of good quality. 
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In Europe the chalk beds are the principal and most noticeable 
formation of this period. Them; bedi extend from the North of 
Ireland through middle Europe to the Crimea and Caucaaas, a dis- 
tance of 1,140 mile* ; and in the other direction, from the South of 
Sweden to the South of Bordeaux, France, a distance of 840 miles. 
The white chalk of England and France is 1,000 feet thick. 
When we consider the manner in which it wm formed, the length 
of time Decenary for the formation of l>eds of this thickness is 
almost inconceivable. 

Chalk ia a white, pure carbonate ot lime. When examined 
with n microscope it is found to be formed from the remains of ex- 
tremely small sheila known as rbizopod shells. These shells arc 
often found unbiokeo, while some are partly broken to pieces, and 
the majority completely disintegrated. The sheila are rarely larger 
than the head of a pin, and the number ueceHaary to make the chalk 
deposit* is beyond realization. Khrenburgaays that a cubic inch of 
chalk contains more than a million microscopic organisms. Itis sup- 
posed that chalk making has gone on without interruption from the 
time of the cretaceous period to the present time. Deep sea snund- 
ingsbetween the depth of 3,000 and 20,003 feet in that part of the 
continent where extreme c 
ocean bottom is covered will 
posed of the same organism 
found in different conditio! 
perfect in form, while othen 
seem that chalk wan formed 
which now appears on the si 
period. 

The animal and vegetable 
interesting features. It 
was during this period 
that reptile life cul- 
minated. It is in the 
cretaceous that we find 
the remains of the 
largest reptiles yet 
found -one 70 to 80 
feet long. But at the 
close of the cretaceous 
these immense reptiles 
ceased to exist. One 
of the most interesting 
features of the animal 
life of this time is the manner 
other an imala. We find birds 
while a reptile without teeth, 
has been found. One of th 
Rocky mountains, had a leiif 
across the flippers of fifteen i 

Up to 1858 there had never been any undoubted tracks of birds 
found belonging to an earlier jieriod than the one following the 
cretaceous. In that year the remains of a bird resembling a gull 
were found in the green-sand of England. In 188'2 the remains of a 
bird allied most wonderfully to reptiles were found in Germany in 
the Jurrassic rocks. In 1870-1, Marsh found in the cretaceous 
of New Jersey and Kamuis twenty specie* of birds, five of which 
are allied to the rail and snipe, being known a- waders, five 
allied to the cormorants, divers, etc., known as nntores or swim- 
mers, and ten entirely different from any birds existing now. They 
were the roost extraordinary birds known, all having teeth. Sume 
of them were without the horny beak of all birds known to-day, 
but had instead, long, thin slender jaws, furnished with sharp, 
conical teeth, set in sockets. They had the ordinary keel of mod- 
em birds, to which the powerful muscles used in flying are fas- 



tened. These birds were about the size of our snipe. The remain- 
ing birds also bail teeth, but they were set in grooves instead of 
sockets. They were without the keel attached to the breast-bone, 
and were not calculated for flying. These latter birds were of ex- 
traordinary sixe, being five to six feet from snout to toe. 

It is in the cretaceous that we find the first of modern fishes, 
known as teleosts. These fishes were related to our salmon, perch, 
pike, etc. 

As in fishes, so in vegetable life. It is in the cretaceous that wc 
first sec modern life. The first tree* resembling those of to-day ap- 
pear here and are related to our maples, oaks, willows, etc. 

At the clow of the cretaceous the entire western part of the 
continent was upheaved. The great inland sea was abolished, and 
the eastern part of the Kocky mountains was raised. Wc find 
cretaceous beds many thousand feet above the sea at the top of 
the Rnckie*. It is supposed the entire northern part of the con- 
tinent was higher at the end of the cretaceous, and conse- 
quently pooler thsn iu latter geological tin es; that tl ere was a 
subsidence, or sicking, of this northern section in the period 

following the cretaceous. 



Wm. Wallace, secretary of the Soldier-' Monument Committee, 
will receive designs alul sealed propotuls fur a foldiers' monument 
to be erected in Monument Park, in the city of Warren, Ohio. 
Monument to be granite, with granite color bearer statue on top, 
and two seven-foot standard bronze statues at base. Bids to be 
opened at 1 o'clock p. m., April 10, 1889. Monument to be affected 
at as a early a clay as possible and to cost alwut t'J.OOO. Com- 
mittee to build foundation. Terms, s]Hit cash on acceptance of 
monument by the committee. Ri.. hi to accept or reject any or all 
bids. The secretary will be glad to confer with a representative 
of any person wishing to offer designs and pr |>o-als for said 
monument as to height, etc. Address Win. Wallace, Secretary, 
Warren Monument Committee, Warren, Ohio. 



aid does not prevail, show that the 
i a white ooze, or mud, which is com- 
s that form chalk. These shells are 
is, some living, some d*ad, but still 
are broken or pulverized. It would 
in the deep sea, and then the part 
irfacc was elevuted in the cretaceous 

life of the cretaceous period presents 




in which reptilian features ran through 
with teeth, after the manner of reptiles, 
having the jaws sheathed with horn, 
I turtles of this period found in the 
;th of nearly thirty feet und a breadth 
eel. 



A NEW DRAUGHTING INSTRUMENT. 
Our illustration shows a uew M-a'c 
for use of draughtsmen 
and carvers for which a 
patent hu.« in en applied 
for. By use of this 
scale any desired num- 
ber of -pace- may be at 
once obtained between 
any two given point.-. 
In spacing for letters or 
ornaments on -tone- 
work the utility of the 
scale will be at once 
recognized. 

The octagon bar has 
on each of its sides a 
•cale varying iu num- 
ber of degrees. There 
are two movements, 
one revolving on axis 
and one swinging on the 
curved arm, the former to give any space desired and the other 
shortening the space to the distance required. The attachment of 
the ordinary T squaie will give the desired angles. 

The instrument is the invention of Silvester Hoadley, of the 
firm of Hoadley Bros., marble and granite dealers of Gosporl, 
Iud., to whom inquiries should be addressed. 
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THE RELATIONS OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY TO CIVIL 
ENGINEERING IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

[TfcssM by ohos. II . Sum. Port Oraituats ia C. I., Alabama Rut* Af rlealtaral and Me- 
chanics] Collars , 

Cinl Engineering is defined by Wheeler to be "that branch of engineering 
which comprises the designing and building of all works intended for the 
comfort of man, or to improve (he country either by beautifying it or in- 
creasing it* prosperity." 

Ecommie Oeo/oyy ia defined by Williama to be "thatdepartment of aeienee 
which treat* of the earth's atruclure and mineral product* aa they are 
related to the supply of thr human want*." 

Their relation ia this: What one supplied, the other erects 

In this discussion, however, 1 will treat only of the following important 
features of building construction : 

I. Various kind* of building and ornamental stone*. 

II. Their occurrence — geographically and geologically. 

III. Their necessary qualities— strength, durability and hardness. 

IV. Their desirable qualities— beauty and ease of working. 

V. Their selection. 

/. Varvnu Kiwi* of Building and Ornamental Stoma, 

When used in building construction stone may be divided into two 
classes, via.: natural and artificial Natural alone* are those which are 
fonnd already formed in nature. Artificial stone* are, as the name sug- 
gests, merely imitations of the natural, and are formed by the intimate 
mixture of different substance*. The natural stone* may be divided into 
three classes, silicious, argillaceous and calcareous. 

1. Silicious stones are those in which silica ia the principal constituent. 
Their structure ia crystalline granular, and the grains are hard and dura- 
ble. The principal varieties are granite, syenite, gneiss, mien slate, horn- 
blende slate, steatite and the sandstones. 

Granite, which comprise* syenite and gneiss, and is composed of quarts, 
feldspar and mica,ia one of the best of building stones, being equally noted 
for its strength, hardness, durability and resistance to the chisel. It is 
used in the largest works, such ss light-houses, revetment walla, fort i hi a- 
tioos, etc. 

Mica slate is composed of the same materials as gneiss, and when broken, 
present* a glistening surface. The best kinds are used for flagging, for 
door and hearth stone*, and for lining furnaces. 

Hornblende slate is a black or greenish-black schistose rock, tougher 
than mica slate. It ia used in flagging. 

Steatite, or soapatonc, is a massive graular talc of whitish, grayish, or 
greenish color. It is soft, easily worked, and refractory in its nature ; 
hence it is used for lining furnaces and lire-places. 

Sandstone consists essentiallv of quartz, the grain* of which are cemented 
together by some compound of silica, alumina and lime. It i* of every 
shade of color, has a harah feel, and yields readily under the chisel. It ia 
used for building purposes, for flagging, and for road material. 

The other varieties of silicious stones— porphyry, trap or grindstones, 
basalt, quartz-rock i cobble-stone, i buhrstnms— are also used for engineer- 
ing purposes, and are all noted for their strength and durability. 

2. Argillaceous stones are those which contain clay as their principal 
consilutent. All, except roofing slate, are unlit for engineering purpose*, 
as they lack both strength and durability. 

Hoofing -late is a stratified rock of compact texture, great hardness, ami 
dark, dull blue or purplish color. On account of it* imperviousnesa to 
water, it ia used for roofing and for liniug water tanks. 

3. Calcareous stone* are those in which lime is the principal constituent 
Calcium sulphate, known as gypsum, U too soft for building purpose* ; 

but, when burnt and reduced to a powder, it is railed plsater-of-l'aris, 
which i* used to give a hard finish to walls. 

Calcium carbonate, or limestone, is generally distinguished by being 
easily scratched by a knife, and by eflervrwing with an acid. The lime- 
stone* an- divided into two classes : common limestones snd marble; the 
former living used for all ordinary building purposes requiring strength 
and durability, and the later ornamental purposes on account of its sus- 
ceptibility to a high polish. I'nder the first class, are grouped a large 
number of important building stones, some of which are ss strong and as 
hard as the silicious stones, othrrs decompose when exposed to the atmos- 
phere, while others have the peculiar property of hardening after exposure 
to the air, although they are very soft when quarried. 

Under the second class an- inclosed the statuary conglomerate, bird's-eye, 
lumachella and verd-antique marbles, all of which are distinguished by 
their beanty and by thr |ieruliar forms and color* distributed throughout 
them. 



//. Tie Oecurrtnct rj Building and Ornamental Slime* Gealvgieattg and Geo- 
gnipMeally. 

In the t oiled States, by the census of 1880, there were 1,535 workable 
quarries, which produced in one year 115,380,13.1 cubic feet of stone, valued 
at $18,365,055. As regards the total product of the states, Ohio led, fol- 
lowed by Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massachusetts, Illinois, New York, 
Maine lud Connecticut, each of these state* producing about 91.000,000 
worth of stone. As regards limestone and marble, 65,523,965 cubic feet 
were produced, Vermont leading in value (1,102,100 of marble, and Illi- 
nois in amount, 13,01.1,1.19 cubic feet of limestone. Aa regards sandstone, 
Ohio led wilh a product of 8,574,728 cubic feet. As regards granite and 
other ajlicious stones, Massachusetts led with a product of 4,023,125 cubic 
feet, followed by Pennsylvania and several other states, making in all 34,- 
506,568 cubic feet. As regards slate, Pennsylvania led with a product of 
2,713,130 cubic feet, followed by Vermont and seven other stales, making 
in all 4,672,670 cubic feet. Granite, slate and marble are found, it will be 
seen, mostly in the Appalachian range, from Maine to Georgia, limestone, 
in the north central states, and sandstone in the areas between these regions. 

When we examine the geological period* for the building stones of this 
country, we find the oldest lying in the Archaean epoch — granite*, sye- 
nite*, schists, etc. Beside* these varieties, there are found trachyte and 
porphyry, both of which are used where they are quarried as ornamental 
building atones. Among the Silurian rocks are chiefly found the marbles 
and slates, though many workable stone* are derived from the Archaean. 
Thai large area, now occupied by the central western group of state* from 
Ohij to Kansas, seems in former geological periods to have been a great 
inland sea, in which were built up by coral animalculie a vaat amount of 
limestone, f nun which an- derived mast of the common limestones of to- 
day- Sandstone* come after these and are found distributed throughout 
the lower ailurian and subcarbonifcrou* periods. 

In the Rorky mountains are found all varieties of goo, I building stones — 
granites, sandstones, marble* and volcanic rocks. On the Pacific coast, 
there are found "mountains of granite, immense beds of sandstone." and 
some stleatite, the latter well adapted for building purposes, liring light, 
fire-proof, very durable, and easily quarried and dressed. 

In Alabama, magneaian limestone, or dolomite, ia found more abundant- 
ly than any other calcareous formation. In Talladega county some mar- 
ble is quarried, hut the product ia leva than 20,000 cubic feet 
///. The .Yeoamry Qualities of Building and Ornamental Stone— Strength, 

Durain-itu and Uardnett. 

1. Strength. The heaviest stones are generally the strongest. The 
stone* <») which have the closest texture and the finest grains are the 
strongest; for, if the grains are large and loosely put together, the result 
is, if any pressure be exerted, that they will lie torn apart The more i b i 
cementing material the stone contains, the stronger is it In this condi- 
tion, the cohesion of the grains ia greater, (ci The harder and more 
rleavable the grains, the stronger the mass; for, whatever force is vxcrtc<l 
on the entire surface is exerted on each grain separately, (d) The 
dir. , lion of the strain is of great importance ; lor experience prove* that 
the stone which ia acted on by a force perpendicular to the plane of 
bedding is the strongest. All stones, hence, "should be laid on their 
natural lied." |e) Klaatieity is an important quality to consider with 
regard to a stone, especially when it is to be used as a lintel for door* and 
windows. It is found by experiment that the elasticity of lime* tone is 
greater than that of sandstone and granite, (fj The porosity of a *tonc 
detracts materially from it* strength. 

In the teat of a number of Haveratraw freestones, a atone of mean »i*e, 
which had a length of 10.1*2 inches, a compressed surface of 121.56 square 
inch™, ami u weight of in.'i |>oiinds, sustained, a* it* ultimate strength, an 
applied load, 791,000 pounds, or 6,508 pounds to the square inch. The 
compression at a load of 600,000 pounds was .0575 of an inch. 

toneral Gilmore glvi* the following as thr'cxlreniee of strength in the 

most important stone*: 
Oraaltta— from u.nsi povoila la J4,o*ii ismo.ls. 
Msrhlss— " 7.SIJ " " ai.K» 
Llmrstoat* " 1.480 " 2S,flnO *• 

San.WO.n~- •• 4,190 •• 17.X50 

2. Durability. Thi* most cnnentlal property of a building stone depends 
(a) upon the material of which the stone is composed ; and f b) the position 
in which it is plsced. By durability ia meant "the power to resist the wear 
and tear of atmospheric and aqueous agencies, and the capacity of sus- 
taining a high temperature. A stone i« most durable when (a) the material* 
which compose it an- strongly consolidated, so that attrition, blows, rub- 
bing, the force of wind, blown aand and dust affect it but little, (b). Wrivn 
it* texture is compact, and when the cementing material is profusely dis- 
tributes!, or when the crystals interlock each other, then is the stone durst- 
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blr. The (leaner ■ rock the Iran liable the introduction of water into it 
and, hence, the lea* likelihood of immediate decay. The action of froat 
on stone* is the moat deatructive of that of all the force* of nature. The 
effect of front varies withtbe texture o'. the stone, thoseof a fissile character 
•putting, thnae of a porous kind disintegrating or exfoliating at tbesarfaos. 
Water, in freezing, expands about 9 per cent, with a force sufficient to 



i a 

to 

grains in a 
muit always be 



betide* canning lt» edge* to crumble and it* 
(c). The fineness and uniformity of the aiu of the 
nine in some meaaure it» durability. The quality 
d, for, it ii clear that the large Irregular grains 
i to a force pressing upon them, and the larger 
(d). A atone ia injured Tery mater- 
ially by the presence of foreign material*, which are disseminated through- 
out the rock, either a* cementing matter or as a coloring substance- Of 
these materiale, pyrites ia the moat injurious and widely diffused. Kither 
when it occurs in large nodule*, or in the moat imperceptible grains it* 
pre^M-m* U deli teriona for it tend* both to weaken and to disintegrate the 
mm. Also, iron carbonate* and several iron oxides are injurious, partic- 
ularly in red or brown sandstones, where the oxide* act both as a cement 
and as a coloring matter. Clay, when present in small quantified, dissem- 
inated throughout a rasas, ia beneficial ; but if it ia found forming seams 
and knots of appreciable sise in sandstone* and limestone*, it ia Tery in- 
jurious, (e l. The locality in which a stone is placed affect* it* durability. 
Stone a observed to wear more in citie* than in the country, and more in 
positions exposed to the prevailing winds and raina than iu sheltered place* 
and in the interior of structures. When the faces of a strata i 
the wear ia greater than if the edge* were exposed ; for, in the I 
the water soak* in freely, and the exposed surface crumble*, peels off, and 
the rock slowly disintegrate* ; while, in the latter, though the water wiaka 
in and [strcolales more freely, yet the weight and pressure of the superin- 
cumbent mas* tends to keep the strata more firmly in place, (f.) Water 
acts more readily on a rock when it is in its natural bed than when it ii in 
a structure, but, in large citie* where the rains and fog* are frequently ac- 
coinpaaied by the sulphurous gases, which the consumption of coal fur- 
nishes to the atmosphere, aome stone*, particularly magnesian limestone 
(aa in the new Parliament house at l^ondon), arc ruined, though they had 
remained intact in their beds for centuries, (g). Stones convey heat very 
slowly, but are yet subjected to expansion and contraction according to 
variationaot temperature. Experiments on the linearexpansion of granite 
limestone and aandatone show that fine-grained granite varied 000004825 ot 
iU length for a change of 1° R; that white, fine grained crystalline lime- 
atone from New York va 

red sandstone varied 00000941. Hence, in climate* where there i 
and great change* of temperature, it is important t.. take into consideration 
the expansion and contraction of all stone*. As limestone is the most 
elastic of the three above mentioned r«ck*, probably it can be used to bet- 
ter advantage in such climates ; also, in great fires, stone in structures ad- 
jacient to those burnt are no doubt materially itijored by expansion, exper- 
iment having shown that in a long line of coping, the expansive force was 
sufficient toequeexe out the mortar in the seams. 

3. Hardness. This is a necessary quality of u stone, especially when 
that stone is subjected to wear from attrition, as in pavements, flagging, 
and for the steps ot stairs. Hardness is generally found in 
rocks, as the fine-grained are much more easily worn. 
IV. DatinU, QuUUia of 

of Working. 

1. Beauty. It is obvious that the importance of the desirable qualities 
is much lew than that of the first-cla**. But they must not be totally 
neglected in the selection of a good stone. For a desirable requisite in 
architecture is that a structure should porses* at least some beauty. The 
ancients, no doubt, in building, thought aa much U|w>n the beauty, as upon 
the utility of an edifice. Their beautiful and graceful inventions— the 
Corinthian, Doric and Ionic style*- -hare remained to thia day aa imper- 
ishable evidence* of this fact. As regards the beauty of building stone*, 
much depends upon individual taste and current fashion. The neutral 
tints, the grays, the huff* and drabs, afford the must pleasing oulor*; 
the reddish-browns are also pleasing to the eye, but, in selecting a stone 
thus colored, much;discretion must be used, aa the cementing material, 
which also givea tbc'color (generally an iron oxide), cause* decon) position 
and disintegration. When a dark stone ia used, it lend* a sombre as- 
pect to a structure, but the effect produced is relieved by the use of light 
trimming*. White, in the bright suushine, and on account of iu liabil- 
ity to become soiled and dingy, is objectionable aa a color, though, pos- 
sibly, atone* of this col.* are freer from impurities, than other*. It ia 



necessary, also, to notice the effect of the weather on a stone's color, for 
some that are pleasing niim quarried, in process of time n»ome a 
dirty and disagreeable hue. On the other hand, aome stones, attaadslones 
and earthy limestone*, though dull and almost ugly in color when in their 
natural *Ule, assume a beautiful and often variegated aspect when dressed 
or polished. 

2. Rase of Working. The qualities that fit a stone for strength and dur- 
ability are the oppoaito of those for case of working. Generally, a hard, 
tough, heavy atone U the strongest and moat durable, while a light, soft, 
porous rock is worked and polished very easily. But facility of working 
should always be subordinate to strength and durability. The ease with 
which a stone may be dressed depends: (a). On the hardnra* of the min- 
eral* which compose it, and on the cementing material. Granite, sUiciou* 
aandatone and limestone are worked with more difficulty than granular 
limestone of open texture. Also, when the cement consisU of finely dis- 
seminated clay, the rock it much more easily drri«-d than when the cement 
ia a metallic oxide, (bl. The structure and mode of fracture of the rock 
determine* largely theeaeeof dressing; a laminated or foliated structure 
give* much facility, and if there be a cross fracture, a hard stone can be 
worked with comparative ease. A conchoidal fracture givea ea*e in draw- 
ing stone for a rubble-faced wall, and, if delicate figures are to be cut, 
there should be no brittleneas, and a complete bomogeoity of both structure 
and texture, thus enabling the stone to be worked in any direction without 
fracture; both silicious and calcareous freestones possess thi* valusbl* prop- 
erty. It is best to dress stone* immediately after being quarried, n* the 
surfsre, psrticulsrly in some limestones, often hardens on oiposure to the air. 

It is important to notice the manner of dressing a building stone. When 
it is dressed by meaos of blows directed by mallet and chisel against the 
surface there i* a tendency to crush and to dislocate the grains, and thna 
ultimately to cause disintegration. General (Jilmore has shown that sawn 
cube* were 25 per cent stronger than tool dressed cubes of the same (tone. 
ExperimenU on Indiana oolitic limestone have proved that the difference 
between the two method* was a irhange of one-third in strength, and 
one-balf in elasticity. This does not seem so strange when we re- 
er the well known mechanical principle that any stone (or any body 
for that matter) may be broken or fractured by the repeated blows at the 
same place and in the same direct line. 
V. Setrtium of Bvitdmg and Ornumrn al .timt*. 

There are several phvsical qualities that should be remembered in select- 
ing a building atone. Thote rocks, formed by the union of quarts, fcid- 
spar.bornblrnde and mica, are generally very durable, though when feldspar 
ia present and ha* microscopic pores, water geU in and the rock weathers 
rapidly. Pyrites, also, very seriously Impair the durability of rocks in 
which it occur*. Where the mineral*, again, arc coarsely crystalline, it ia 
net a good stone. Those granitic rocks, formed of quarts, feldspar, with a 
little mica, and that have small and well-formed grains, make the beat 
building material. 

A granite should have a fine grain, even texture and ila cunatlttiento 
evenly distributed throughout the mas*. The presence of any foreign 
material, sa iron pyrites, causes the stone to rust and to be defaced. 

The best sandstone i* found in thick strata, where It shows faint signs of 
stratification. It should be firm in texture, not liable to peel off when ex- 
posed, and, likegraniU, should be free from iron oxide or pyrites. 

A guod rjofirg slate should split easily into even slates, should admit of 
being pierced for nail* without fracture, should be compact, wnootb, uni- 
form in texture, of a clear dark color, should give a ringing sound when 
struck, and should absorb little water. 

I-lmestooes, for building purpose*, should be a* free as possible from for- 
eign material*. The presence of clay, ferrous oxide, and iron sulphate 
and carbonate, is very injurious, and in some cases where they are | ~ 
rapid disintegration is tbe result. 

Iu selecting a building stone, the first and by far the most i 
consideration is it* durability. The examination of a stone in iu natural 
bed, particularly the outcrop, will, in a large measure, indicate iu dura- 
bility. If there arc no signs of crumbling, no debris scattered around the 
outcrop, and no indications of a tendency to split, it ia a good rock. 

As regards strength, it is safe to make a large allowance for a stone. 
Generally the blocks in a structure have to sustain only alwut one-twentieth 
of the load that, in a teat, is used to find their ultimate strength. The 
extreme pressure in a wall fifty feet high is from fifty to sixty pounds to 
the square inch, or only al>otit one one-hundred and twelfth of the pressure 
on the Haveratraw freestone cube one of the weakest stones. In a tower of 
stone two hundred feet high, the pressure at the bate would be from two 
hundred to two hundrvd and fifty pounds to a square inch, or only about 
one twenty-eighth on the same freestone cube. 

A very serious error is sometime* made in selecting a stoDe for its beauty 
before tenting its durability. The only thing saved ia ■ little extra expense, 
but in tbe long run, the rapid disintegration of a beautiful but soft and 
porous stone will cause more expense in iu replacement than was saved in 
the first instance. 

The last, and |M»«lhly the least, qualification in selection ia facility of 
dressing, which can he seemed by repeated observation* of the various 
qualities that strength, durability and beauty call for. 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that selection depends, in a large 
variety of cases, upon local supplies. Also, s stone that would be unfit for 
one position would suit exactly for another. Good common sense can al- 
ways supply the minor details, but nothing is more important than a 
thorough knowledge of economic geology, in the selection of material* for 
the structure* which civil engineering 
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G01WI->AGT NEWS. 



New York— 

Thayer A Robinson, New York City hafe prepared plana for I he erection 
u( Ave residences for H. M. Reynolds. Total coal $115,000, and none of 
ihr contract* are let. 

J. Simeon will build a flat building on Madison street, New York City. 
Wm. (Iraul, architect. Coat $21,000. 

t'liaa. W. Clinton, New York City, ha* prepared plans (or an office build- 
ins; to be built for M. Wilkinson, 'name place. To be 84.9x70 feet and 10 
stories high. Cost $400,000 and none of the contracts have been let. 

A f>'i0,0OU depot will be erected at White Plains by the Harlem Rail- 
Mid Co. 

The United Presbyterians, Buffalo will have built a $30,000 edifice. 

Plana bare been prepared by W. A. Potter far the erection of a parish 

I and Sunday-school in Poughkrepeic. To be built of sandstone, and 

to* i $15,000. Rev. H. L. Siegeofnaa, the pastor can give details. 

Thorn A Wilson, New York Citv have prepared plans for two handsome 
Hat buildings to be erected for T.A. A W. H Hall. Each to be 11.7 x 00 
feel, built of brick with stone fronts. Estimated cost $100,000. 

Thorn A Wilson, 12*17 Rroadway. New York have prepared plan* for 
two flat buildings to be erected for Geo. J. Hamilton. Cost $95,000. No 
contracts as yet awarded. 

.lames McNiece, New York City, will have creeled on Ninth-street two 
store and Hat buildings. J. H. Valentine is the architect. Cost $45,000, 
DO contracts arc let. 

Joecpli Wandewater, New York ( ily, has had plans prepared by architects 
Ruse A Stone for three Hat buildings. Coat $175,000; no contracts let. 

Minim. VanRemaellers of Albany have had plans prepared for a double 
residence, Lmgfellow A Harlow of Boston are the architects. Estimated 
cost $35,000. 

ilumuri. — 

J. II. Cheek of Kansas City has had plans prepared for the erection of a 
tine residence. A. R. Cross Is the architect. Coat $25,000. 

W. r. Hackney of Kansas City has plans for the erection of a business 
block for W. Long at that place.' It will cwl $76,000, and contracts have 
not been awarded. 

W. P. Hackney, Kansas City hai prepared plans for a residence to be 
hnilt for Thos. Corrigan same place. To be 56x84 feel, built of stone, mar- 
ble, and red and white granite. It will cost $100,000 and contracts are 
not yet let. 

Thomas Corrigan, of Kansas City will erect a business and office block 
on 1 Ith and Walnut streets. Coat $100,000. Contracts are not let. 

John Dogged of Kansas City lias had plans prepared by Architect Mar- 
cotte for the erection of a business block. It will cost VfTK^OOO and no 
contracts are let. 

0. C. Smith of St. Iamis will have erected on Lindrll boulevard, a tine 
residence. The J. R. Lrgg Architectural Co. haee prepared plans for same. 
To be 28x72 feet in size and two stories high. Cost $15,000. 

Dittriel of Columbia. 

Wm. It. (tray has prepared plans for Col. Henry Strong, who will erect 
a fine building on K street, Washington, $50,000 coat. Contract* not let. 

I1ans have been prepared by Wm. Rruce Ural of Washington for the 
erection of a church at that place. Estimated cost $ti5.000, and no con- 
tracts are let. 

The district commissioner* of Washington will erect 6ve new school 
building-, and make improvements on other buildings. $299,000 will be 
expended for this purpose. 

The Second liaptist church congregation, Washington, contemplateerrct- 
ing a new church building. Cost $20,000. 

W. No rd linger of Washington will erect a store building. Site 24x102 
feet. Coat $25,000. 

/{Knot*. — 

The Mayor of Waukegan will give further details of a fine high school 
building to be erected there soon. Sin* 80x1211 fret, and two stories high. 
Cost $30,000. 

I llrenker of Chicago will build two senii -detached rock face stone front 
residences. L. O. Haltbcrg is the architect. Cost $12,000. 

1. K. and A. R. Pond have prepared plans for a handsome residence to 
a*, erected for Mrs. John C Cooley, of Chicago. Estimated cost $50,000. 

M. I. BatCJ of Chicagi is preparing plaia for a ajliml h >usc to be 
erected aa Duaoaa-aire, Sis* 85i87 feel. Coat $25,000. 

Omada — 

Plans are wanted until Mav 1, for a $75,000 court-house, to be erected at 
Wood.ilock. Address James White, county clerk. 

Maim. — 

The National Soldiers' I Ionic of Augusta will have two new buildings. 

Cost 57- r >,iHK» 



Pen nrylva r\ w . — 

Alston A Hrckert of Allegheny City have prepared plans for a block to 
he erected by J. L, Forsa'lh in 8harp*burgh. It will cost $20,000. 

M. K. Reelw A Son of Ruflalo, N. Y. have prepared plans for a court- 
house to be erected at Pottsville. It will cost $200,000, and none of the 
contracts are let. 

The Athletic club of the Bchuvlklll navv baa had plans prepared by W. 
0. Hale, 1328 Chestnut street. Philadelphia, for a club-huusc It will be 
44x150 feet in ■lie and See stories high. It will oat $40,000, and contracts 
hare not been let. 

Michigan. — 

The Congregational i»ls of Ktlaniaioo have had plans prepared by 8. J. 
(fcgood of (irand Kipids, for a church. To be 80x120 feet, cost $50,000. 
No contract* let. 

Sam'l K. Waters will have plans prepared for the erection of a large 
hus'inex*. block, on Oiu»* and Lyon streets, 1 letroit. Cost $250,000 and 
the contracts have not been awarded. 

Mrs. Ellen Hammond of Detroit will have erected a line business and 
office block Plans were prepare! by Mason A Rice. It will cost f Jii.imh.. 

Matoachwrttx. — 

A new buil ling will b) erected at So.ilhhoro for St. Mark's Episopal 
school, at a cost of $150,000. 

Jam s Fagan of Rcsiton is having plans prepared for the erection of a 
flat building on Dale street. CM $18,000. The contractu have not been 
awarded. 

Indiana. — 

Several new buildings will lie erected for Purdue I'niversilvat Ijilavettc. 
$45,000 will be expended. 

Rrackett A Barrett, of Rochester, are having plans prepared by T. I/Ong 
of Chicago, for a fine hot I. It will cost $40,000, and contracts' have not 
been let. 

Kama*. — 

K T. McFarland A Co., Hulchins.m will have creeled a store and office 
building. To lie 150x80 and the coat will be $32,000. 

DePry A Thompson, Hutchinson, are preparing plana for flat to be 
creeled in same place for 7- Coal. Coal $42,'HtK>. No contract* are awarde.1. 

Georgia. — 
Athens will hare a new Y. M. C. A. hall. 

A large hotel will be built at A mericua. Estimated cost $25,000. Moses 
?l»s r may be addreased for particulars. 

California. — 

The Academy of Science, of San Francisco will have erected a handsome 
building on Markel-sl., to he 80x200 feel and cost $270,000. Contracts not 
yet let. 

OfctO.- 

An edilioe will be erected un Ml. Auburn, Cincinnati, for the Presby- 
terians. H. E. Siter, the architect will superintend the work, and communi- 
cations may be addreased to him. Probable cost $50,000. 

AfrW-Joi. — 

Schweaaer, Perkins A (tales, of David City, have had plans prepared by 
J. Q. Rurgrafl A Son, for a busineas block. Estimated coat $20,000. No 
contract* have been let. 

Iowa. — 

E. W. Loft has prepared plans for the erection of a fine residence for T. 
H Ualbrailh of Sioux City. It will ooat$15,000. Contracts have not been 
awarded. 

Dakota.— 

A. Rurnham ha* plan* prepared for a city hall to be erected at Dead wood. 
It will cost about $20,000 and the architect can give details. 

Rhode Mind.— 

A parochial school wilt be erected for St. Mary's church at Paw tucket. 
It will coat $30,000 and do contract* have been let. 
TtiuMtee. — 

J no. P. Richardson will erect a hands. -me residence at Chattanooga. 

Cost K i.OOO. 

Kentucky. — 

A new building will be erected for the Pleasant J. Potter Female Col lege 
at Rowling (treen. Estimated cat $25,000. 

Tnat.— 

Plana arc being prepared for a hotel to he Imili at Oak Cliff C«i«t 
s>50,000. 

Alabama. — 

The Catholics will build a church at Rlnuingham. Coal $5O,0oO. 
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THE GATES ROCK AND ORE BREAKER. 

/*) FEW years ago the only machine for breaking stone was the 
"jaw breaker," a machine still in use and but little improved 
upon. Up to that time road metal wai in a great measure made 
by hand —largely by convict lahor. Railroads bad scarcely begun 
rock ballasting. The introduction of the Gates Rock and Ore 

Breaker, involving an entirely new principle, has worked a revo- 
lution in the United States. As a result, many of the roads id 
this country, especially in the ciiiea and their suburbs, are not 
excelled by any in the world. Railroad companies, wherevtr pos- 
sible, adopted stone ballast. More road metal has been used in 
the last few years in the United States than had been used for a 
century before. The increase in value of public highways can 
hardly be estimated. The cost of broken stone has been reduced 
until it is literally cheaper 
than dirt. The Gates Rock 
and Ore Breaker has in- 
creased the capacity for 
turning out broken stone 
many fold over any other 
machine. It has, by its 
construction and adapta- 
bility for the purpose, pro- 
duced the most perfect 
cubical stone — the desired 
shape required for road 
metal. It has done all this 
at a saving of power and 
labor that has reduced the 
cost of broken stone to a 
minimum. All these claims 
are amply sustained by 
hundreds of testimonials 
and many competitive tests. 
As the diameter of the 
breaking head in the Gates 
Rock ami Ore Breaker cor- 
responds very nearly*with 
the width of the jaw in 
the old-style (Blake) jaw 
breakers, receiving the 
same size stone, it follows 

that the circumference of the^head in the Gates machine is three 
times as great as the width of the jaw breaker, and that, there- 
fore, it has three times as much breaking surface ; and as the'head 
in this breaker makes a complete gyration in the same time re- 
quired by the old-style jaw to approach and recede, it is apparent 
that in a given time this machine haa opera ted upon three times as 
much material as the jaw machine. The head in the Gates break- 
er enlarges toward the bottom, or discharge point, consequently 
the breaking surface increases very rapidly ; and the material Ive- 
ing broken into more and morc^piecesjjn its way to the discharge 
point, has surface to spread out, and a thus to lie reduced much 
smaller than in the jaw machine, which has the same width of 
hreakingjsurface top and bottom, and consequently no opportunity 
for spreading out. For this reason the breaker can be set up much 




closer than the jaw breaker witho»t danger of packing, and with- 
out cutting off the capacity to discharge. The head and concave*, 
or liners, both being cylindrical in form, the pieces of rock or ore, 
in touching the concaves, leave behind them a space as though the 
pieces were supported at their ends, thus facilitating a clean break 
when the head strikes them in the middle. This advantage must 
be strikingly apparent to every one. In breaking a stick of wood 
by a blow, no one would undertake to lay the piece upon a flat 
surface, bu'. would support it at its ends. This form of breaking 
surface alio prevents flat pieces from falling through, and thus 
does away with objectionable spalls. Being circular in form, and 
having a gyrating motion, there is no shaking when the breaker is 
in operation. For this reason, also, it requires no ponderous foun- 
dations, and may beset up in rock houses, etc., without danger of 

shaking a building to 
pieces. The main shaft 
being loose, will turn back- 
ward or forward until it 
has adjusted itself fairly to 
the material before break- 
ing it, and as it is chang- 
ing its position constantly, 
the wear on the head or 
cone is evenly distributed, 
as also upon the concaves, 
or liners. The shaft being 
supported at the bottom, 
and 1 icing loose, moves in 
a straight line to its work, 
and thus there is abet Jut.- 
ly uo rubbing or grinding 
motion as in the jaw ma- 
chine, the jaw of which 
moves in a small arc, and 
being rigidly connected at 
top has no liberty to adjust 
itself to its work. This 
breaker having a cylin- 
drical head, or breaking 
cone, only a small line 
from top to bottom comes 
in contact with the ma- 
terial at one instant, hut having a continuous motion, the same 
power is exerted constantly. This is why heavy fly-wheels are not 
required to stole up power, and why there is no waste. In the 
jaw type of hreakcr_there is ten times as much surface in contact 
with the material ut the instant the jaw advances as there is in 
this machine, and .power enough must be exerted to overcome this 
great strain. For this reason the heavy fly-wheel is a necessary part 
of the jaw breaker to store up power while the jaw is receding and 
uo work lteing done ; nevertheless, a large part of the power is 
lost, since the engine cannot recover. 

To sum up, the advantages claimed for the Gates (Cock and Ore 
reaker are B: It will do d< uble the work of and jaw breaker ; it 
takes, nearly one-third less power to do the same work ; it does not 
require heavy foundations ; it can be made to break smaller ; it 
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does not shake or jar, but runs perfectly smooth ; the breaking face* 
will wear from two to three time* as long ; there is no grinding or 
rubbing motion, since the breaking head does not revolve ; it re- 
quires much less repairs ; it has throe openings, which admits of a 
cart load or damp car load of material being thrown into the hop- 
per at one time; being circular in form, it will not let flat pieces 
pane through like a jaw breaker ; it has the same advantage that a 
circular saw ha* over an up and down saw, since it has a continu- 
ous breaking motion, while a jaw breaker does uo work during the 
backward movement of the jaw; it hanu safety device intended to 
prevent any breakage of the machine in case a pledge or crowbar 
should get into it ; by the use of this machine work can be done 
at much less cost ; owing to the above advantages the cost of this 
machine is much leas than any other in the market. These breakers 
are built up to 46 tons weight, capable of producing from loO to 
200 tons of broken stone per hour. The large mining and railroad 
companies are taking the larger «!zes, while the small ones go to all 
parts of the world. 

Fuither particular* regarding this machine may be had by cor- 
respondence with the manufacturers, Gates Iron Works, No. 50 
South Clinton street, Chicago, HI. 

THE WARDWELL CHANNELING MACHINE. 

From the new circular issued by the Steam Stone Cutter Co. , 
of Rutland, Vt, we glean the following recent testimonial* of 
the celebrated Wsrdwell Channeling and Quarrying Machines: 

tk. Hiram atom Cutter C».. Bntlaad, Vi. 

Oealtamea: Wa an now worhlng thirty -four of your ChnnaeJIag htaeMnce la our earl- 
..ae a, uarrte*. aad oonaider loom Ibe *uperl«r of anything In that line. They are durable 
•«4 u*U mada, aad tba maohln* that *»*Ty ouarry owner ougM la here. Tan may nfer 
to a*. t«ti truly. Tn Olbtuamd Stoki Co.. J. W. Wottblogtoo. Prat't 

Oeraland.O.. Dae 4. IMS. 

Tba Staam Stoaa Culler Co . Oao. X Boye*. Treae , Bulland, Tc 

Daar Sir : Replying to your fator of riee. lot, 1W. w* bar* ■<• My of tb* four machine* 
Ibal *a purchaead of too duriag lb* paal yrar. tbal »• hare had tbera ooaetaatlj at work 
elac* Ibalr arrtral. and wa Aod tbem eatlefaclory In eeery re<p*cl, and w* baee »aw Jaal 
ordered Ihraa aon, making aaeca machtaea purchamu of you thla year; all of them th* 
Narrow Width. 4f 1" Double Oag* Macbtuea Oar rock U pattK-ulariy trying lo Channel 
bt.cblnary. but wa hare foond la tba Ward wall a machine which U able to accwnplleb I be 
work which wa hara to do. Wa aabeeltatlaglj recommend It to all freaetooe a.aerrja>ea. 
aa on* of tba moot uaafal machine* to tba modem quarry. Youre raapectfally. 

TBS Bgw Ryouaetrj BltnwrxwTONK Co.. Frwd PePeyatar, Rapt. 

( ram well, Mlddloaai O* . Conn., Dae. i, llocx. 

Geo. K. Boyoa, Ben , Rallaad, Vl, 

Dear Sir: Wa take pleuaur* io reporting to yaa lha record of tba Machine we purtJiaeed 
from you. mad* !eit lummor. t'u one day. having ron 13 boara, we ntaaaurad tba work 
done, aad found It la here out 7U0 feet, bolag ASS feet for a working day oflO boara. For 
no. month w* bar* aTangad 400 faat tor each worklag day of 10 boura Tba abaea record 
wee made when worklag both aide* of rhanneler all tba time Wa did not heap track of 
lla record whan only worktog one aide, aa wa rery aaldont mada elagte rale Whan we 
purebaaad your Cbaooeeer we ei per ted good renulta, aa wa had oboe read lie working la 
other quarrta*, but It baa far eurpaawrd aur expeclatloa, and, oooeeiiaeotly. our pleeoure 
lo gl.lug you thle Matlmoolal of Ita cSlckaaoy, ia greater 

Keeprctfolly youra, Habtlit Bros. 

Uonghlon, Bayflald Co., Wla., Dec 20, lass, 

Meaor*. Steam Stone Cotter Co.. Kntlaud, VI. 

n-ntlmnou . Your favor orUia 4«h >»••.. at hand, and I note what yon any. I lake great 
nteaaan In elating Ibal aa April 1Mb. IMS. 1 ordared on* of your Steam Stone Channeling 
Me.'liloaa, Wardwall Patent, which waa the piooeer taarhtoe la tba bcownelone quafriee 
oa rhequeasagoo Bay, now Lake Sapertor'e noted brownatone quarrta* ; and Ita tru* 
rot 1 1 haa put your machine into eeery quarry that baa bean opened on the Bay olnce 
Other machine* war* triad on the opening of oome of the querrlae. but aa lima want on all 
had u fall back oa the Old Bailable Ward-ell Patent 

There la not a quarry la the rlclnlly in operation hut baa from one lo four of your 
otarbiliea In uaa. and Sew If any of the rarloue olber patent* are now in wee. 

1 bare two of your machine* lo operation, aad aa> In hope* lhal Ibe fntnra demand for 
etoue will warrant the ordering of more machine* In ibe near future Your* truly, 

B*Triuu> BnowKWTOM Co., R. D. Pike, Manager. 

Rayhrld, Wla, Pan. 13. IB*. 

Meant Stone Cottar Co., Rallaad. Vl. 

Dear Sir: W* bare Ihreoofyirur Wardwell Macblnaa now In nee in our laodetoaeqnarry. 
and we Rnd I bean a good maohlne. Tbey are eaay to keep In repair, and eeldom bleak 
!»*•■ wblcb ie qnlte aa Item, eapeclally a hen roerrlet are far reuiored from the Ttclnlty 
of machine ebopa Tbay *r» a machine tbal duee gm.l aork. and will do a large amouul 
oftt if properly attaoded- Toora truly. A«bland Bhwwxtrroiri < n 

A.blaad. Wla.. Dae. 17. 1AM. 

Stewm Stona Cut tar Co. , Rutland. Vl. 

Oeotleme-n : Thie certlfloe that the l.lmeetcoe Marbine purebaaad for my iinerry hare, 
end Ibe .«aud*tooe Marblna pnrrbaaed far the onarty of Balicvick A Smith at Houghton. 



llerfield Co., Wtt^ (on Lake Supwrior,) here been operated rlnrtnc tbe entire atone reeiLt 

of IIUU4. to <mr entire reinfection Fartbar, wa nan any, tbal wblla wa bad aodoubbj tete 
getting gawd nulla from tba Machine, wa wata eerprlead to (at through the muan eko 
no mall an eipeoae for rwpaln and euro*, and we alee fall to aee wherein oar Machlam 
are nod. at prweeol. good aa now. C. W. Babcock, Kaaou Minn. 

BaBOjCk A SmlTH. Oonghton, RaySaU n» . Wta. 




«*au : Hating a rery large brawnetoa* property aad intending to dwealop end work It 
•xt*aarealy, I made a thorough Ineaatigntion la regard to the beat lmprored maehiaary tor 
qnnrrylog, and decided to no* tho Wardwatl Chajtnotlitg.Mer.hioerj, end latt ■prtngaod 
>"»■" purcheaed o of your Double Oang Aandaton* RlKhlnaa, and a* tbay bar* felly 
mat our expectation In owe, wa now glee you an order for ft mon. making 10 part baaed lo 
aide of a you, 7 of tbem Harrow aad g of ibem W Id* Oauga Meohtnee The aboee Indkatm 
what we Iblak of your maculate. Tour* rwupaotfally. 

F. PasxTtr*. Praa't. Prenllc* Brewnatoa* la. 

Aablaad. Wla.. Feb. as, ISM. 

PATENT CHILLED IRON GLOBULES. 
Messrs. B. C. & R. A. Tilghman, Philadelphia, Pa., present 
something of importance to "tone-workers in a new, large advsr- 
tisement on page 3 of thin issue. There is nothing superi <r 
for fast sawing and rubbing of stone than chilled iron globules. 
The firm named is sole patentees and manuracturers of these use- 
ful articles. We invite the attention of our readers to the import- 
ant notice in regard to a reduction in former prices and tbe 
advantageous terms ou which they are sold. 

MEXICAN RUINS. 

An interesting antiquity has recently been discovered at Paleoque 
in the Chiapas district of Mexico. Tbe monument is situated 
upou the river Xhnpa. Although it is now a complete ruin, it 
was originally a structure oi considerable height ; as three distinct 
stories are still distinguishable. The ground floor is very large, 
measuring wme 120 feet by 75 feet Tbe floor above ia attained 
through holes in the ceiling or vault, anil here a room U found 
measuring some 27 feet by 9 feet. Tbe openings referred to are 
natural, and have been formed by tbe disintegraii m of the stone 
and tbe sinking in of the roof. On stone slabs set into the wall 
are bas-reliefs of human figures, warriors, etc. Although the ee 
stones are in a very bad state of preservation I hey are to be sent 
to the capital of Chiapas. Near this ruin arc a row of houses 
forming a street, and not far from these the vestiges of quite a 
large town, all of course in it state of complete ruin. 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 



"For Sale" ada. will bo inserted at tbe low rate off one 
cent a word, each time. Terms, cash with order. 

Workmen wanting situations, are requested to avail 
tti cm delves of our columns to make their wants known. 
Thero will be no charge made for the service. 

A 1} ANTED— Situation as foreman on any kind of cut stone work. 
VY best of reference given. Address FOREMAN, thin office. 



r> LEASE An equipped jrranite quarry iu Pennsylvania. 
Pleuty oi work. Address DR. GREENE, 17« Tremont-st., 
Boston, Mita. 

MARBLE BUSINESS FOR BALE-Old^sublished bunine»v . 
good reasons for selling ; best location in the city. For par- 
ticulars address. A. J. McMASTER, Lockport, N. Y. 

^PANTED -Situation — A reliable middle-aged man wishes a 
» ' steady joh to take charge of a business, light cutting, carving, 
and lettering, and thirty years' experience._»_A<ldrcss CAJRVKR". 
care of Stone. 



WANTED — Situation — An experienced man is open to engage 
ments, to take charge or otherwise of granite and marblt 
works. Can estimate, design, model, etc A. B., fUi Federal Si.. 
Providence, R. I. 



STONE. 
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WANTED— By a thorough, responsible, and well-educated man, 

• • position a* superintendent in stone quarry, understands the 
biuineM in everv detail, having been brought up at it Address 
Box 1 O, AvonJak-. £««ex county, New Jersey. 

\I 'ANTED— A petition as traveling salesman with a wholesale 

• V marble, stone or granite house. Am a practical man in the 
business, and have traveled extensively. During part three years 
have been soliciting for retailers. Address JOHN G. BL A M- 
FIED, 21 Cheetuut street, Albany, N. Y. 

U i ANTED -SITUATION— Good pnettal carver, draughta- 
J» man on monumental, mantel and interior decorations, wainw*ot ( 
counter and fancy tile plan*, etc , wan'* permanent position to 
any capacity of trust Been foreman and superintendent for 25 
years. Unexceptionable references. W1NTHORP, 20 Douglaa- 
H , Brooklyn N. Y. 



GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS. 



OK A LEI* PBUPIWALM will b« rer*lr*d at the 0»c« of the F«;.«rvl»ln« Archill I. Tr*M- 
O err iMpanmaet, WealilDirton. V. C. nntll 1 o'clock P. ■., on the Alii day of April, 
|S*V, for the Uhnr ami n atari*]* r««|tiir*4 In lit* *r*ci.ue and rxi*Bpl*i.i>ii »f lb* .■*ve»en*rii 
aoa ere* walla otths V. *. poetolVoe, oo art -both* ale, buff dine at CM ABlKSTOM, 8. C. 
from top nf nnrjrrwte foundation*, Inrlvding flret IWt of floor bee en. ete., |q t i! »?. i »- 
with lb* •permeation and drawing*, coplee of whlcb mar ba aaaci aa thl* oflto*. the otBee 
of Iba So perln tmdent, th* RnlloVr*' Ki cheat**, at Baltimore, Md , an I ClndatBatl, O., 
the But j. lt.ru' anil Tra>t*ra' Katehanf**. 4Tblca|[0, Ilia, and Loulaellte, Kf , tb* Bultd*f*' 
and Dealer*' Kicbaaf*, CharleetoD. 8. C, tb* Mrr tien.c*' Dealere' »nd Loml^rmf ni' Ex* 
change, N*w Orlaarj*. La , eo4 Iba Virginia Marheiilr*' luaUtult', Rlch*»uei., V». 
Kacb bid ra rut ba accompanied by a c*rttHe4 check for $.tO0. 

Tb« SnparvlalDg Arcltllaci will fornWb a Unit lad number of copiraof lb* apaclncatlon 
nwd drawing* at two dollar* a act, upon receipt of that ruin lapoetofllc* BMKJtJf order 
drawn to tb* ordar of lb* Tr*«aur*r of Iba United Slataw. JAS. II. WINPHfM, 

March U, lt*w Bupwrrialng Arebltoc*- 

QEALKIj PROCOSAl-S will b* rerelfed al the offlre (if lb* Kuper* lallig Architect, Tr*«. 
O ory Department, Waabtogtoo, l>. 0., on til H o'clock r. m., on lb* Tfltb day of April, 
■6*9, lor In* labor and tnat*rta*i required In lb* *r*cllo« and completion of lb* *np*r- 
•tract ur* above baa**n*nt walla, of tb* 0. S. coetom houee, pott omeaakd tourt-boo** 
holldlng, at EL PASO, TF.\ AS. loclodlng Interior rtnUh and appro** ba*, ibeeti&ir eppere- 
taaaod *l*feie>r not ln<lad*d| In accordance wltb cbsapectneatUin and drawing*, eopleauf 
wblcb may be **en at I lit* offlo*. tli* cfl.ee of tb* Superintendent, tbe Bnllden* Kscbange*. 
Hal it mora, Md., riocinnatl, O. and Indlanapoll*. Ind . B*SMer»* and Tra4*ra* Kirhange*. 
at crhlcaago, III., Kanau CUy. Mo , and Loalav.lt*, Ky., Mechanic** l>*al*r*' and Lumber- 
man*' Ixcbattg*, New Orlaaee, La., Mechanlce* Sieheog*, St. Lo«l*, Mo., and Iba 
Builder*' and Dealer*' Kacbang* al Charleston, I*. ('. 
Kacb bid moat be acoompanl"d by a rer.tl.et. check fur IMV, 

Tb* ttap*rvf*tngr Arch I tact will fnrntafa a limited number of copla* of tb* *n*clA«aitkin 
and drawing* at AeedoILar* a *et apon receipt of that ion in poalofflc* money order 
drawn to tb*ord*r of Treaawrer of the United fl«at*a. JAS, H, WINtiaiM, 

March 1&. MuporrUIng Arebltact 

j;ok SAI.K- 

Ingkrsoll Channeling Machine, 

Id first-class condition, at a bargain. Apply to 
F«. r. FRAW, - • '»4S Krlf-st.. CleYe'and, 0. 



J\«f- KVKRSdN. 



JOHN 0. TKMPl.t 



EVERSON & CO., 



-WIHH.KSM.K DKAI.KKS IN- 



Brandon Italian, Valido Blue, and Rutland 

MARBLE! 



JAM** oorucAv. 



M. ■ W*>T(XiTT 



COULMAN <Sc WESTCOTT, 

Quarrymen and Manufacturers of 

Marbletzed Slate Mantles, 

Am> Every Dehoription opSi.atkGoom. 

« fair haven, vt. 

Romona Oolitic Stone Co., 

Romona, Ind. 

Office: 15 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oolitic (Bedford) Building and Bridge Stone, 

"BUFF" and "BLUE." 

HYDEVILLE MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTEL COMPANY 

Mao effect a r*r* of 

^•ARTISTIC SLATE MANTELS,-^ 

Furniture Topi. Art Vcttlbult Work. Bitckrt Sh«l»««, Wuh tiak*. Bath Tab* 
Urto*]a, Orava Baaca, Lamp Baaee, Turned Colunna. 

U RAINED MASTELS, /.V IMH A TION OF WOOD, A SPECIAL! Y. 
Hydevllle. Vt. 



orrici and rimsHiKc works i 

98 West-st, - - Rutland, Vt. 

rt.o<>«. !i<*!4. fa p*>r Doaea. 




1. 



- RED_SLATE! * 

1J A. HALL- > 

A V • •MAKUFAITrRRR Or * 

TRIMMED AND 

SAWED-EDGE 

Hearths, Tile Bordering, Etc. 

SLATE DEBRIS GROUND AND BOLTED. 

Tbe att»»Dtl»D of art* Salter t* I* **peet*ltr «al)*d to It* aap*rle*it|' In nolo? and qwallt* for 
lM prlrat* r**t»4*aoe* ao4 paMk bvltdtnc*. Aawiplae *««dI aod tnfonnattoa. c*>«arfuM} 
fives upon epp.tre.lkiw. 

Hatch Hill Red Slate Works. Whitehall, N. Y. 




s 



SAWED, 



argent & Murphy, Lessees, 



POSTOFFlCl »DORESS 



FINISHED OR 

IN THE BLOCK. 



Rutland, Vermont. 

ESPERANZA MARBLE COMPANY, 

— t'nxlueers ul snd Dealers in ihe Celebrated 

Esperanza .Marble! 



Biiil<lii>K Sloiio n H)n-f inllr. Sill» snrl t.intela alwan on hand. Correapondiurr- - l i .- i r.-. I _ 
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NATURAL LIME. 

In the bottoms, across the the upland*, through the foothills, 
and up the mountain apura runs the lime deposit of the Platte 
region. This lime deposit (ax the I.yrr has heretofore remarked— 
good things beariDg repetition) comprises the limestone itself, of 
an excellent quality, and the shell and the mil lime, the two latter 
valuable varieties being peculiar to the upper Platte region. Here, 
then, we have three distinct and different limes— distinct in color 
as well as in character. The lime of the bottoms, or the shell 
lime, is white; the lime of the upland.-, or the soil lime, is grey; 
while the lime of the foothills and the mountain spur, or the lime- 
stone itself, is blue. 

The white, or shell lime, occurs from a deposit of shells, decom- 
posed and amalgamated by, probably, the action of countless 
cycles. These shell deposit* are found chiefly in the low and long 
hills forming the actual banks of the Platte and its tributaries, or 
comprised in the ground immediately above the water txittoms, 
and known as "first bench" lands. This shell lime can almost be 
called in its natural slate the lime of commerce and a very pure 
article at that. It is in fact lime itself, welded into a compact but 
not bard formation. It is easily pulverized, and such pulverizing 
is all that is necessary to make actual lime of it. 

The lime of the soil, or the grey lime, is largely found in the 
uplands of the Grand Encampment section. This lime has been 
lately described at length in the Ijyr? under the heading, "Natural 
Plaster," a description, by the way, republished in Htoxr, a journal 
recognized as the geological organ of the West and South. 
Suffice it, therefore, to here reiterate that the soil lime of the 
tipper Platte region is the ordinary earth of the uplands, with 
which has been mixed by the hand of Nature all of the ingre- 
dients necciwary for the formation of plaster. Water is only to be 
added to produce ready-made plaster. The ledge of the blue 
limestone, the best of all limestones, is found in the upper Platte 
region in a state of more or less perfection. This deposit crops 
chiefly from (he foothills, and its blue if often seen crowning the 
topmost ridge of the mountain spur. Perhaps the most extensive, 
and certainly convenient <>f access, deposit of this blue limestone 
is on Cedar creek, in the immediate vicinity of the E. E. Ber- 
nard ranch, and contiguous to the magnificent marble deposit de- 
scribed in last week's //ytr. Here the lime ledges are deep, wide, 
of the finest quality, and the deposit is only a fuw miles from 
Saratoga itself. It is therefore proposed to form a company this 
spring for the purpose of developing and utilizing this valuable 
lime deposit The enterprise, as projected, includes the establish- 
ment of seveml kilns and the erection of a large building in which 
to store the lime product. The enterprise has a good business 
look, for these lime ledges are very near to timber, and thus fuel 
for the kilns and material for the building of the storehouse are 
both ready and cheap utilization. Lime for Saratoga use can be 
produced much cheaper by burning it on Cedar creek than it can 
by burning it nearer town and hauling both the limestone and the 
wood for the purpose ol such burning. In the near future the 
Cedar creek lime kilns and lime storehouse will be important ad- 
juncts of the growiug city of Saratoga. Platte VaHey 1ajt«. 

"Where have you passed your vacation?" asked one clerk of 
another. 

"At the beautiful little village of Z." 
"Is it a healthy locality?" 

"Healthy I It is so healthy that in order to start their cemetery 
they were obliged to assassinate an inhabitant" — Amerira. 

Too Confident Judge — You are charged with stealingchickenF. 
Ur cle Aleck Yns, 1m*». d»f'« T did it. T <*ari «war to dnt. ' 
.less what I did, shiiah. 



EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS CO., 

pounders and fyfac/untsts, 



- Mil 11 it U: t i; r* r« of- 



Steam Engines, Derrick Irons, Stone Hoisters 
Stone Gano-s, and 
General Quarry Supplies. 



Cleveland. O- 



Ballast and Macadam at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

GATES ROCK ANDlRE BREAKER! 




UPACITY IN TOMS OF 2,000 POUN.0S 
Sue. Tmipwrbcnr SIM- Toot p*f hoar 
S 1 to I t liU m 

i i to s t ituia 

I tlo II « Wis 40 

i isww : t»t» it 

I KM to M 

l'*MlM lVlnrti tie*, •"oordlni to charac- 
ter end hart neee of raeteeHel . 
Great SAVING in POWER. Ad- 
justable to any Dog- ee 
« f Fineness. 
I he principle InTolTed In thte Broke.? Is 
M knowledges to be trie tree e*t eweceet 
r.or Introduced Into etone breaking- mernln- 
f'M Kend'for oeteJoetie. containing* orerEie)* 
fejt t f o ooof Ooatrertore, Mine e tun 
wny Compe.n lee. Cement Mekere, etr 

GATES IRON WORKS, 

50 S CiletaMl , CHCAG0 USA. 
I> O'Uudi-M . New York. tl. S. A. 
TSaOueeei Vln'nrte-et. H c. l,o«t*cn Kn« 



BAILEY PORTABLE HOIST 



STEEL OR IRON. 
fl*-i \.i tCqtial tor 9 

Setting Monuments, 




WI HA VIC A LA HOC NUMBlf.lt OT 

Testimonials from Marble Dealers. 

F«r CnUi-iajTl** •r]|Jr**JI 

JAMES DUNN, 

51 Rockwell-st, - Cleveland. O 

Thirty day •' irUl (I***, to rMpMintibl* puil-M. 



BOSTON & LOCKPORT BLOCK CO., 

»urr»M..r. t... lte«nell k Uxx Bloek Co , I'enOeld Block Co, 

racroiuas: 

Boston, Mass. Lockport, N. V. 

Tbts improved Hoist Is the most Compact Hol»t for 
setting monument*, in the msiket One man can al- 
ways handle It alone. 

It Is both simple and low priced. 

Also manufacturers of 

The Rest Wire-Rope Block in the 
Market, 

— AND — 

LOUD 8 DUPHRAOM MAND POWER PUMP 

And Self- Adjusting Roller-Bushed Blocks- 
Send for Itleetrece-fl I'etgJoe-ae 



RIGHT & ADAMS CO., 




VP- 



Hoisting 



Qulncy 111. 



Derrick 



ENGINES. 



When writing to Advertisers mention "Stone. 
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W QUARRYMEN! 

We nr. prepaid to furnl.h eatlmate. and plan, for handling 
your product with the mo: 



i rour 



LINK-BELT MACHINERY COMPANY, 

CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

— OR TO—*- - 

gfc. LINK-BELT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 

ggjfc NlCtTOWN, PHILADE LPHIA, PA. Nrw y 0 RK, N. Y. 
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^ pecial Offer! 
OUR PATENT 

cninea iron snot 



TlB< 
lB( atotia and I 

BUaa whl h<UM g»ad with Hie 

■4'Mim aa ■ 

Substitute for Emery and Corno- 



»r" oooiDaraUTBljr Mute known tnd ui«d 
In order to lamaac lh« «ra«rml kaowladre 



WE HEREBY OFFER UNTIL * 

May i, 1889, 

to MBit frea to tar atona Dollar la tbo 
t'ollad FtrnU* obb pcond of o«cti of ih« 
following rrtaa— Ko tn !<: No torn); Ho. 
iaVdO; No. 00, or ere pound, of *o j on* 



Every EQter|irkittg Stone Dealer 



AT A MINIMUM EXPENSE. 
Olraadanaa bum, lows aad count j. Wrlia 

mail, 

"HTONB." 



SPEED. DURABILITY. ECONOMY 

1118— S. Ele?enth-st.--1126 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chilled Iron Shot 

For Fast 

Rubbing® Sawing Stone, 

Send for Circular. 

SAMPLES PABB. TRY FOB YOUBtBLF. 

OVER TEN YEARS' CONSTANT USE. 

Saving in Saw Blades, Rubbers and Pow- 
er Required. 



— r KTOTICE! 



■ .hot h.T. In ragular, onataot 



With tha HIM maohlnnry sad 
♦ Hilar or rah MOM ow 



See Special Offer! 
■ > * < . — 

WARNING! 

Ail B*noBt arr berasr oaaltoaad Uiat 
tbta prof at, of working tlona 1. oorowa in- 
•OBUi.n tod I, protactrt bf Lftten Palanl 
wBtoh bar* oaaa luitaJaad la Ui« eoaru 

Tlnoroaalr pruaaealed. 

Information of 
Iilfripmeiits 

LIBERALLY REWARDED. 



8. M COYKKNUAI.I , Pnaidtnt. 



_. _ , SAM'I. COMCS, Tiwnm. 

UNION BLUESTONE COMPANY, 

280 Broadway, New York,— Stewart Building. 



This Company is Sole Agent for the sale of the entire production formerly sold by the following Wholesale Dealers in North River ami 

Pennsylvania 



BHJBLOW BL11UTONBCO., MfJAaa H Y 
BUKHANSft BRAINARI r 
WKLL1N0TON PORTIK. 




l > A N I * I B DO N OVA V, Wilbur, X. T. I HI WITT BOIOB. Boadool. N. T. 

•/.i^Ki-Vf'Ll!?. 08 - " " WATSOB CBAWFOBD WautOaaip, " 

.'?. A 2H5.U2J'?J t .H M.W. STAPLES". Oataklll, B Y. 

ABA BIOKLOW KfLLOOO, •• •• JOHN !i BB1008, Uoarnan, N T 

L. BUOBB0 A 00.. (Swcecaaor, l» War B. Filch) KINGSTON BI.l'KSTONr CO., Klnptoa. N Y 
Wllbar, H. T. 



furnished and orders promptly filled. Special attention given to orders for manufactured and cut stone. Orders should be 

sent direct to thir office or given to the Company's AgenU. 

Digitized by Google 
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A LIEN LAW FOR GRAVESTONES. 

By the term* of a law recently enacted in the state of New 
York, persons who furnish gravestones and monuments may have 
a lien upon the same if they aet up a claim for non-payment It 
its made the duty of the person who has charge of the graveyard 
or cemetery to notify the lot owner of the filing of the lien. If 
the amount due ia not paid within six months, the claimant may, 
at his pleasure, walk into the graveyard, with his tools, machinery, 
and helpers, and remove the gravestone or monument, and the 
owners of the cemetery must not say booh to him. The claimant 
is not to be subject, in his removing operations, to ai.y rules or reg- 
ulations, but may make as much dirt, cut up as many didos, and 
do as much mischief as he pleases. 

He is not obliged to slick up hi* leavings, or compensate the 
cemetery owners for their work in doing so. Some of the stone 
cutters desire that similar laws should be enacted in other states. 

We think it would be better, ana protection to dealers in grave- 
stones and monuments, to pass a law prohibiting them from erect- 
ing such structures in any cemetery unless they first file a sworn 
certificate with the cemetery owners, showing that the stones havi- 
been fully paid for and no claims thereon exist 

There is something extremely repulsive in the New York law, 
which virtually authorizes any noisy or mercenary claimant to 
break in upto the sacred precincts of a grave and disturb the place 
of repose of the dead, for the purpose of collecting a disputed 
debt. The law ought to be corrected or repealed. Surely the 
be put into the torm of a judgment before such out- 
Scientific American, 



FINE SPECIMENS. 

There have been placed in the show window of F. H. Chapman 
A Co.'s drug store some very handsome specimens of statuary 
marble taken from the quarries of the Corona Marble Co. of 
Brandon. Among them are five urns showing five varieties of 
the eight which the quarry will produce. Also some carved roses 
in bus relief. One includes a calla lily with stalk and leaf, passion 
stalk with leaves, flowers and bud ; the other is a rose with leaf 
and stem. These pieces are very fine and show the extreme pur- 
ity and strength of the stone. There are also several styles of 
wine glasses and card receivers that are worked down to a delicate 
thickness, and a card six inches long by four inches wide, which 
bears the company's name, that is worked down to a thirty-second 
of an inch and is so clear that a newspaper can be read through 
it. These specimens have been admired by a great many and are 
pronounced the best ever shown in Rutland.— Rutland Hendd. 

QUARRY PROPERTY PURCHASED. 

All the real and personal property of the defunct Esperanza 
Marble Co. has been purchased by W. R. Albertaon of Worcester, 
Mass., for $155, subject to the mortgages on the property. The 
first mortgage was for about $22,000 and the second, which in- 
cluded the bonds, is said to have amounted to $33,000. 

The purchase of the property includes the machinery, quarry, 
mill, derricks and other property, except two machines which 
were recently sold on a chattel mortgage. The property will be 
known as the Albertaon Marble Co., and business will be carried 
on on a much larger scale than heretofore. It is said that the 
quarry will lie worked at night as well as daytime— Rutland 
Herald. 

MT. ASCUTNEY'S GRANITE QUARRIES. 

It is stated that the base of Ascutney mountain furnishes an 
opportunity for the opening up of an immense granite quarry, 
and is practically inexhaustible. Some three or four different 
kinds of granite are found there, among which are the pink, 



LINCOLN IRON WORKS, 



Rutland, Vt. 

— Manufacturers of — 



Stone-Sawing Machinery, 

hoisting machines, 

piarjers, Joiners, F^Jbbin$ Beds, DerrieKs 

Etc., Etc. 

Send for Catalogue No. 'i, just i 




Hear? Laaebwo, PrWt Edward M. Vowator, View-frw'l John A L«*cMa,Si , \ • . . 



A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO 



M a u 11 feet inri ol 




Fittinos for Same. Manila Rope, etc. 

903 & 905 N. Main Street. - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 

JOYCE, CRIDLAND & CO., 



TAHIKTIKSnl 1."<r 

JACKS 



Dayton, 0. 

-Miimmumi of— 
I O JOYCE'S PATENT 

ItfVfr Jticktf Compound 
wer and Screw Jack* 
and Bench Vim. 




Stone Yard Dse ! 



W. H. ANDERSON & SON, 



TOOLS. 



>Ut;rjrV fj.-rr* »nd UMlera o 

Stone, Marble and 
— Granite Workers' 

Quarry Toole, Tooth Chisel Cutting Machines, etc. 
Telephone 1911. 14 & 16 Macomb-st, DETROIT, MICH. 

Digitized by Google 
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THE HANDSOMEST RED GRANITE IN THE COUNTRY FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 




rOMSBCD 
COLUMNS 

AMD 

PILABTIBH 


— *$ AMERICAN | GRANITE | COMPANY. 


K8TIMATB8 
rOBMMHBD 
PmOMPTLT, 




Quarry at Pike, Wis. Cameron. Amberg & Co., Proprietors, 73 Lako-st., Chicago. 





VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, 

Rutland, Sutherland Falls and Mountain Dark 




MARBLE. 




BRANCHES: 

Boaton Marble Co., 8 Tuacher-aL 
Philadelphia " 201 --mi. 30th-«t. 
Cleveland " 179 Mcrwin-at. 
Detroit " 278 Woodbridgw-nt. West. 

Chicago " Kiut End of Michigan-*!. 
St- I a i tit-. " Cor. 1 1 and Spruce-eta. 
San Francisco Branch, 244 Brannan-*' 



Main Office : 

Proctor, Vt. 



QUARRIES, MILLS AND SUOP8 A 
PROCTOR, 

CENTER RUTLAND, 

and WEST RUTLAND .1. 



The Largest Producers of Marble in trie World ! 



fifhour by hand A n<t for oesenpt-tt uevtrs UNION H AROWARE CO .Tom 



.age 

,brr* 



X >.. lo.af lot*. 




i- K ''".'...lii Vlc»- Pr*.'!, Ttw. indOcD. ManaB.r. 



Dwlflil U. Otter, M Vic. -I'ra. I .ii.J Am't M.n.cr 

KELLEY ISLAND LIME AND TRANSPORT CO. 

Quarrlers and Lime Burners. 



Limestone, Flux, Building I Pier Stone. 

WHITE LIIDE 



Oo.rrU. .i K MI M l-l AM'. O. 
KUdi: Cl».»l«d D«lmb * K*ll»* Iil'd 
I'lniludOaci: So. laa 6»f*rk.r .1. 
Om.ltid Works: »». fA Klra .t. 



. Wc«ttro Braorbe*: 
Kulctli, Ml. Pul and MlDB.apolla 
CVTLXt * MLBZUT, 

«.-r..r.l Aim. 1. 



©an. Sail* in. E-vxUc or Ian Earrela. 

Sole AitenU for Ohio; fc<CL'MM)NGtj' AKRON CEMENT, J. B. KING A CO."8 WINDSOR PLAS- 
TER, HIGGINSON'8 NEWBUROH PLASTER. 
Wbelaaaja Damlanln 

HAIR. LAND PLASTER PORTLAND CEMENTS. MARBLE DUST, DENTAL PLASTER. 




TarmtaaJa a»d Dock. Buffalo II. T C l.voland O. D at rait. Mich DmlmtkJ Mima 

BACK NUMBERS WANTED 

A Few Copies of the and JUNE, AUGUST and NOVEMBER numbers of "STONE" are wanted 
to complete our files. We will give a three-months' subscription for each good copy of either 
°f theabove numbers sent us 

uigmzGO uy VjOOQit 
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FLEXIBLE STONE. 
The Washington, D. C, Star says: There lay this morning on 
the tleak of Mr. Samuel Hodgkins, acting chief clerk of the War 
Department, a stone wrapped in brown paper. It weighed about 
a pound, and was perhaps thirteen inches in length, two-and-a-half 
in width, and one-third of an inch thick. The texture of the 
stone was fine and presented no evidence of stratification, and was 
smooth over the entire surface. A knife blade made no impres- 
sion on the particles. There was no doubt as to its being a genuine 
stone, but it nevertheless possessed the flexibility of a piece of 
india-rubber. When taken in the hand and shaken in the direc- 
tion of its flat surfaces, it would bend back and forth with a dull, 
mu filed sound. The movement was more of a laxity in the ad- 
hesion apparent!) than an elasticity. When held horizontally by 
one end, the other would drop and remain in that position. With 
the two ends supported on rests, the free centre could l>e pressed 
half an inch below the mi. 1, lie line. With one end held firmly 
on the desk, the other could be bent upward over an inch. The 
movement was not confined to the one direction — in the plane of 
the flat surfaces — but the entire stone seemed to be constructed on 
the principle of an universal joint, with a movement in all direc- 
tions under pressure. It came from a mountain in North Caro- 
lina, and bear- the name of "flexible sandstone. " The entire 
mountain is composed of this material, and pieces cut at random 
exhibit the same flexible properties. 

THE SHAH'S STATUE. 

The Mohammedan conscience in Persia, says a writer in the 
Pall Mall Gturttt, has been sorely troubled about the monument 
of the Shah Naar-Eddin. It consists of a statne of the Shah on 
horseback, life-size, which was cast at the artillery arsenal in 
Teheran and afterward gilded all over. It was originally intended 
to be Bet up in a public square in Teheran, but the clergy of Islam, 
whose influence throughout Persia is immense, made the Shah un- 
derstand that the erection of a human figure as a public monu- 
ment would be universally regarded by the faithful as an act of 
apostasy. 

Any imitation of the human figure is supposed to be an idol, 
and some enthusiast for the purity of the Mohammedan religion 
might possibly have been inspired to make an iconoclastic assault 
upon the effigies of the sovereign. It was conceded, however, 
that it might be set up as an artistic curiosity in the Shah's own 
private garden. So there it stands, and it was unveiled with some 
court solemnity, to which the Puritans or Persian Islam were not 
invited. 



CHINA CEMENT. 

Under the name of "shioliao," the Chinese manufacture an ex- 
cellent kind of cement, which is very suitable for cementing stone, 
marble, porcelain, and such like materials. For this purpose tbey 
take (iff •> -foil r parts in weight of slaked lime in powder, six parts 
of powdered alum, and forty parts of blood, the whole being well 
mixed until it assumes the form of a thick homogeneous paste. 
This can, however, be rendered more or less fluid, and is then ap- 
plied as a coating to any objects which it is desired to render water- 
proof, and to solidify. Cardboard which has received two or three 
coating* of this substance becomes as hard as wood. The Chinese 
use it in its fluid state chiefly for coating oil jars and the outside* 
of their houses. 



The editor of the Aritmxa Kickrr says : "If we build in the 
spring, as we now figure on, we shall put in a marble shop, and 
furnish gravestones cheaper than has ever heen heard of in A rizona. 
We may also add a grist mill." 



Qhampion Quarries! 

J. A. GREEN, Proprietor, 

Oar Mot* sun \» qaarrUd at »n y muoi of Cb> yw. Vroat or ha*t 4om cvol *stot II II 
grow* h*rd«r «n1 b*tt*r the loafer H U »xpo«*4 to th# ntmo«;>hf r* 
GOOD LIMB, CEMENT, ETC., ALWAYS ON HAND. Write for Pricw. 

STONE CITY. IOWA. 



FRICTION HOISTING DRUMS 



SPECIALLY AHAITKD roB 




Quarry and Mining Purposes. 

r-f-i ANY DESIRED CAPACITY. : 

Substantially Comtructcd. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

STONE DERRICKS AND 

STONE-SAWING MACHINERY. 

Corf*t|MJDii*m-« HollHlvil, 

, ^ .EAGLE IRON WORKS, ^ . 

wooo awiDoi, fifth *no cowoaesa-STs. Detroit, Mich 



THE CONTRACTORS' PLANT M'F'G CO., 

129 .Erie Street. BTJTT'F-A.I.O. IT. "ST. 




Wrtt> for lll'.nr.o. : frulogM of 

HOR8E POWER HOISTING MACHINERY, 

For Bridge ItuiliUr*, Contra, ton, Quarrymm, Mini-mi and Coal 
Miner*, MaaoiiH and Builders. 

Derricks and Contractors' Supplies. 

Mnntloti Ibu f*p*r wh*n Jon write. 

When < Wrv»|»>ti>iintr Willi Ailvrrtiw-r*. Alvniv M.nlion "STONE.'' 
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Manufactured hy the 

3 STEAM STONE CUTTER 

r Rutland, Vt. 

J J Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List 
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BooRs for Qui Readers! 



tirajilte Worker** tialde. A system of Pikes, Estimates and Holes. A 
tiuide to assist in ariiving at the cost of t iming. Hammering, Polish- 
ing and lettering Plain Huifsccs, Moldings. Drapery, Statues, Urns, 
rtc., in the different kinds of Granite, and also Prices of Kongo Gran- 
ite at the diflerentOranite Center*, to which an- added the Complete 
Bills of Prices of Workmen adopted at Quincy, Wests rly, Concord, 
Boston, Oak Hill, Itlack Diamond, and other Granite ( en ten. James 
1'. Breonan. 

POCKET 81ZE-In Cloth, postpaid $1 OO 

" " Leather " I SO 

»*r We will tend a. copy of the above work with a year 1 * ttibecrip- 

lion to Stone far $2 50 

Vago'* Modeling la Clay. Instruction* in the Art of Modeling in Clay. 
By A. L. Vago. With an Appendix on Modeling in Foliage, etc., for 
Pottery and Architectural Decoration. By Beim Pittmao, of Cincin- 
nati School of Design. Illustrated. 8q. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1 OO 

for Stone Mason*. With Elementary Lessons in Freehand 
1 Object Drawing, and a ConcUe History of Masonry. Containing 
Six Double and Twenty-five Single Pages of Illustration* adapted for 
Drawing Copies. Cloth ..... 

$1 50 

Book of Designator Headstones, Mural and Other Monuments, (on 

Uining 78 Design*. By Jaincs Forsyth. With an introduction by 
Charles Boutell, M.A. 4lo ..$5 OO 

Marble Worker's Manual. Deigned for the Use of Marble Workers, 
Builders, uud Owners of H(iii«i> ; Containing lYsctical Infumiation 
respecting Marbles in ticncral, their Cutting, Working and Polishing; 
Veneering of Marble 'Painting Upon and Coloring of Marble Mosaics ; 
Composition and the Use of Artificial Marble, Stucco*, Cements, Re- 
ceipts, Secrets, etc,, etc. Translated from thu French by M. L. Booth. 
With an Appendix concerning American Marbles. i'>4 pp. 12mo. 
Price $1 50 

Report of the Coinprensive Strength, Mpeciflc Wrarlty and Ratfo of 
Abfurptloti of 1 he Building Stones in the Tutted Slates, iu M» 

jor-General (J. A. Gilmoie. 8vo. Cloth. Price $1 OO 

Outline and Belief Drains. Kepmcnting Architectural and Sculptural 
Ornaments and their Historical I'eTelopmcnl. By Prof. E. ('.Cleaves, 

Cornell University. Six Books. Each 40c 

This series gives— first, simple elements; second, a representative com- 
bination of elements in a completed design ; third, in exercise in repro- 
duction from memory ; fourth a combination of the name elements in an 
original design ; and, fifth, the method* of drawing directly from objects. 
The firm and second books give example* of tile work, both plain and col- 
ored, and the remaining books some very beautiful examples of classic 
ornament and its historic development. 

History and Use of Limestone and Marble. Forty-eight chromo-litho 
grapha. IW2 pages. One Xvo vol. Cloth. Price $6 OO 

Stereotomy— P rob It ma ia Stone-Cnttlng. In four classes— I. Plane- 
sided (Structures. II. Slrnctorc* containing Developable Surf art ». 
Ill.KtructuresconUining Warped Surfaces. IV. (Structures contain- 
ing Double-Curved .Surfaces. For Students of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture. By Pn>f. 8. Edward Warren. 8vo. Cloth $2 50 

Boek Blasting. A Treatise on Explosive Compounds, Machine Rock 
Drills, and Blasting, liv Henry S. Drinker, M. E., author of "A 
Treatise on Tunneling.'' 4to. Cloth $5 OO 

Alphabet*, Men grama, Initials, Create, Etc. pages of Design*. 
Quarto. Cloth $5 OO 

Marble and Marble Workers. A Handbook for Architects, Artists. 
Ma*on9 and Students. 140 pagi-s. 12mo. Clotli. By A. I.ee, Bris* 
lol, Eng. I'rice 80c 

.Masonry and Stone-Cottlng. By Edward Dobsoo. 150 page*, 4 by 7 
inches, 4t< wood engraving<i, . r tl lithographic illustrations and 4 plait* 

of (iotliic masonry. Limp cloth $1 OO 

This is a rudimentary treatise on the subject nanicd in the title. The 
principles of projection and other applications to the construction of curved 
walls, domes oblique bridges and other unusual work are carefully ex- 
plained. This book will be found of use to all who dettire to inquire into 
the science of the id awn's trade. 

Pocket-Book of Alphabets, including Church Text, Egyptian Perspect- 
ive, French, French Antique, French Renaissance, German Text, Italic, 
Italian Shaded, Italian Hairline, Monograms, Old English, Old 
Roman, Open Roman. Open Stone, Ornamental, Roman, Latin, Rustic, 
25C 



Mil $1 to kn Dealer 

AND COSTS ONLY $2.50. 

For that amount we will furnish postpaid a copy of F. A. CARIKINI'S 

Marble and Granite MaMfaclorera' Time-Keeper, 



Including a wholesale marble and granite manufacturers' directory ; one 
page of beautiful emblems ; interest and wages tables, cubic sad superficial 
measurements ; five scales ; alphabets for inscriptions, a large collection of 
epitaphs, calendar, and a page of inscriptions. 

This book was indorsed and recommended aa an invaluable aid todealera 
by resolution of the Ohio Association. Read the following testimonial by 
a man who knows a good thing when he sees it : 

ZMOTfilU, o., as* as. IMS. 

Mr. Fiask A. Osrdval, Detroit, stkeh. 

I)*ar81r: I has. .sanlesd U»*b*wk yoar ssnt ass eont»tTiti»ir nm.-T.dl. H-^aar* and 
Catilcal m.uarm'Di with CaaSssu Kutl.ms LstSsrs, sis. I nsnaWsr It » •plvtuJ'tl 
■ort, and wsll worth Sfky dollars to muy ot*. Is th. gr.all. »d«1 tusxtl. IiihJohsb. TISs 
low (irk. J on oBM Is »i, tls. : ti.to sskmM piss. II la Mas haads of rvrj S— It la its. 
t>wla«a. I rsooSBSnrad It la lbs trad*. YearsirslJ, W« C. TOWS9KXP 

Book conUins a space on opposite page of Time Tables, for a design, 
with a Scale Diagram, so that designs nay be drawn without meisuriug. 
•Site of book 12 xl6 inches, bandxomely printed and bound. 

*rrY- We will tend the book and one year's mbteription to Stone 
for $3.50 

Worth $100 to Any Dealer. 



THE D. H. BANCK PUB. CO., 



Ind. 



CARDONFS 



Monumental Design Book. 



(Secomh Hihtion.) 



This book comprises everything desirable in a book of thia description. 
Handsomely engraved by artiste of the highest repute in the country : 
printed in the best style of lithographic art, and substantially and elegantly 
bound. The designs arc drawn on a scale one inch to the foot, but for con- 
venience has five different scales, pasted inside of the front and back Cover, 



so that each piece can be made in five different sixes, retaining the exact 
proportions. 8ize of book, 1*2x10. 1.V2 entirely original design*, giving 
beautiful panels, chssed ornaments. The mouldings are alsoancw feature, 
tasty and plain, easy to cut. Highly recommended by 
has purchased it. 



Terms — Ca-A with order. Remit only with portal or erprtt* money 
order, or registered letter. We will nut be retpotuibU far money lootdy 
intnuted in the 



THB D. H. BANCK PUB. CO., 



Pr.oe, postpaid 



■We 



$3.25 



one year,' ntb*vription to 8TOSE 



Digitized by Goool 
BANCK PUB. CO., IndUnapolln, Ind. 
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sK for tift 



STEEL KEY CHAIN CO.'S 

LINK BELTING! 

50 



percent BETTER than any 
Other Chain In Use. 



It l» securely coupled by a' STKKI. KEY," 
making accidental detachment Impossible, 
and It will run on the principal Sprocket 
Wheel* now in <w*. 



STEEL KEY CHAIN CO. 

296 to 300 So. Canal tit, 
CHICAGO, 




Send for catalogue and price lUt to 



I 



NDIANAPOLIS 



(ABINET (OMPANY! 

The Greatest Desk Concern in the World 

20 New Styles 



IN — 



WALNUT, CHERRY AND OAK. 

.Manufacturers of 

Patent Roll Curtain and Flat Top 

DESKS! 

Adopted :u» the Standard l.y U. 8. Government 



Factory: Head of Halott ATenue, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Send for niuatntted Catalogue. 



PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 

L>. MASON & CO., 
lift Broadway, New York, and Syracuse, >'. Y. 
J H. ZIBB7. Ea.lt©r. 

Subscription, - - $2 00per Year. 

HENI> FOR HAMPLE COl'Y. 

The Akihiteitiral Era for will maintain its usual high 
standard of illustrationf and general items of interest, and no 
Architect or Builder should he without it 

The Eureka Specification Blanks 

Are the Best and Moat Complete yet iasued. Published in Four 
Clashes, making them applicable to any style of building. 

Pric», 25, 30, 40 and 50 cen»s Each. 

SEND $1.00 FOR SAMPLE COPY OF EACH. 



D. Mason & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
CAMERON 



STEBHI PUPIP! 




The Standard of Excellence, 

SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 

"No Outside Valve Gear." 

STEAM, AIR and VACUUM PUMPS 

In Every Variety. 

For Dlustrated Catalogue addrew 

He l j!. Cameron Steam. Pump Worlds, 

Foot of East 23d-st., New York. 



Granite Cutters' Joarnal 1 

Ruilding (weekly I 

Scientific American (weekly). 

Builder and Wood-worker 

Architectural Era 



Kwslar Pni< 
on* y«ar 

$1.00 

6.00 
3.00 
l.OO 
2.00 



Willi -TMM 

<idi jo*r 

$2.00 

ti.50 
4. bO 
2.60 
300 
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+ PRIZE DESIGNS! + 

_p — ~ — ^ — * ~^ ^ =rtr= ^^ g 

— " — 

It is our intention to establish a series of Prizes for the 

Best De5i^i?s for Ordinary 

family /nopumeptal ll/or^! 



It will include design* for 



Shafts, Columns, Sarcophagii, Figures, etc. 



WE HEREWITH SUBMIT THE PROGRAM FOR THE SECOND OF THIS SERIES: 

The Second De«'gn of this series shall be for a Shaft capable sheet brUtol board 13x20 inches in aire, surrounded by i 

of construction in granite and marble, and shall contain, when fin- line for a border. 

shed, not exceeding 320 cubic feet of material above grade. The plan and elevations are to be finished with India ink and 
All of these designs will be published in this journal at the option They are to be black lined and no shadows are to 
of the editor. Judgment will be passed upon the designs by three There u to be no brush work ex<»pt to mdicate the sec- 
experts, vix.: Mr. J. F. Gookins. artist and art critic and student, tioM of *• P lan - ^ perspective Is to be drawn in line only, 
The Academy, Munich; Mr. A. A. McKain, President of without any background or foreground. Pen-and-ink shading will 
the National Association ofMarble and Granite Dealers, and Uui. be permitted on the body of the Ublet itoelf. It b particularly de- 
H. Gibson, architect, a student from the Massachusetts Institute • Sred - however - tbftt * be of a simple character, so as to admit of 
of Technology, Boston, Mass. ite P™** 1- reduction » nd reproduction by tie ordinary processes ot 

photo-engraving. 

The Prixe for the first denign will be 125 in cash ; the second « * ., . . 

~~ Any of the competitors may present more than one design. 



i competition, f 15 in cash ; the third S10 in « 

and fourth and fifth will be mentioned in the order of their ^ drawiug *° ^ d" 0 *""*"* h 7 ■ motto or ci P her - A 
_ sealed envelope bearing the motto or cipher is to contain the name 

excellence. ..... 

and address of the competitor. 

The following drawings, and these only, will be furnished by 

The drawings are to be delivered flat, between two pieces ot 
strawboard, on or before the 20th day of June, 1889, to 

THE D. H. RANCK PUB. CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The experts will give a thorough examination of all drawings 
The plan, elevations and perspective are to be drawn on a .ubmitted, and forthwith select the best designs and report in 
scale of three-quarters of an inch to the foot The plan and ele- tj me f or publication in the July number of "STONE." 



One plan. 
Two, 
One perspective. 



vation are to be placed upon one sheet of paper. All designs will be returned to their owners, if 

The drawings are to be made on two sheets of egg-shell or two- reproduction by photo-engraving. 
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PRICE CURRENT. 



FLAG STONE— 

(J. 0. Barger, Ooodyoar -a. >p Co.. H. T.| 

r, on L. V R. B. oad Cayuga Lake 



f o. b Atw.atar, i 
toub and Wary Flag. 

i. s and in.... 



Sq.ft. 



Stud e 

Split riulnn. 
1 and .vft. alt* . 
4 

n and • •' 
Smooth Split ] 
t >n 2-ft. ilu 

4 " __.._„._. 

» » 

4 aad 7 " .... 

Solid Rock, par cable foot. 

Plalforme, tin. thick. 



..lie 



OOe 
8q. ft. 
l«c 

a»C 



10 m. Caro. „ 

IS " under i In. thick 
14 " aader 4 la. » 
14 " 4 In. 
14 ■• brr-4. 



jrr'd. uuder 



uder S} 4 . 1 ft. aad near, I. in .. 
4, 4 ft. and orar, long 



30 " Sin. 

14 In. (Wnere, per mi. 

*0 » 
Special pricea giteti oa al 
to raqairetneate 
Gutter and ..roaaluge. 



M 
■ 

i 

H 
■ 
*: 

bt 
• mi 
« so 



nied and jointed cnrb.BocordiBg 



12 In. falter, a to 4S ln._ „ .„.. 

121a. " loin 

141a. " 1 to»% lain. anJaear, I 
Mia. " thin, 2.4 and oear, lung..... 

14 la Belgian Bridge, 4 la. thick 

Win. " *' 4 In thick 

'.Mia. •• " 4to4S<n 

Mia. " " S to 4 in 
Mia. " 7 to tin 



Lea. than S5 eq. ft 
26 and laaa than 40 eq. ft 
40 " 40 7l 

40 " 40 " Me 

Platform, containing mare than 40 en,, ft prlcee glewn on 
application. For platform* mora than 4 in. thick, add Sc 
par loch for eeery Inch oear 4 Inchae op to 4 locbee, eewr > 
Inchae thick prtoaa (Iran on application 
for farnl.helag I area platform, 
for planing and jointing, par aq. ft 
For planing, jointing and haadlog. | 

[Foreal CUy Sloe.. Co.. Cljaeiaad. 0 . ] 
(on ear. al quarrtea. 
ONI- 

ea. ft. 

I. Proaaleacooe bl«k- 



"'' j In.. 



Bl'CLIDBLD 




Wia. Procoiacaoaa block. 

-Bo. 1 
Bo 1 

I ill I. M11U BU'rSAS 



I. Pnimlacmi. Mock*. 



No. 
No 

No |. 

Bo. 2. " " 

Engine bed., broken to alia 

Parch or Wall Stone, p 
SHODDY BTOKB— 
Proenlecnowa alnaa, par lou Rettn 

Special eltee. par cable foot... 

NORTH BtVEK BLL'KBTONE— 

(Union Blaeatone Co, Bow York.) 

Flagging 

Roach Flag, promlacuoue .laaa , .... „ 

Smooth " " •• 

2 and 2 « Smooth Flat. 'S la- and oear 

2 "*.• •• anoae IX In. thlak, 

X "26 " IK in . aodoeer 

Oaaa. Pool Fla«. 2to 2.4 In. equare, S It. oe.r .... 

.. .. " StoS.6" •• dm orar 
4 ft. Rough tlmennloa, 1 to IS In.. 2 ft. nod l 



On. ft. 

.. 40 

JOc 

.„..„4Sa 
» 



111 la. Bridge Flag Jolnte, S 
■JO In. 
24 In. 

14 ' 

14 •• »Vito4ln... 

14 •• !>{to4lo 

20 1a to 3* la. 



Co plat, 2 to 2 In 

I}. *»».•-. 



J7 

JV 
«l 
44 

.Ml 



BROWN STONE. 
1 1 . r.i A Gtlewold. iTUcago.) 
[All quotation, f. o. b. quarry, nnleen otberwlae men 

Chi. ft. 

I'erbor.d.te, light TOO. f. a. b. 

•' dark 26 " 

lluoinialelown 42 •• 

Lake Snpertor { JtS^ZZ^TZ \ •» 

Trenton . „ Ml 

Linden ...„__.___ ,„., .__ |0 

Baa Braaewtek „ 45 

Kibble— MaeaacanaHa _ 4B 

N.« Rntlanil Broan.tona O., < onnecllcal 



qnarrj 



C 

OHIO 



Klllbuck „.„„ 

€»an. ..„.„. — ,„ 

No 1. 1-roml.ncaoa. I 

Bo. 2. 
Stone 



■44c 



20 In to 34 la. t'oplat. 4 la. thick, , oanta par In. In 
width Wb.ii ordarad orar 4 In. Ikkk. apaclal price «UI ba 




S ft aad ap to 10 ft. lonf add H> oent. per foot. 
Bock 

Promlecuone Bock, par In. in thleknaaa... M . u t 

Dimension Ruck. p«r la lolbkknaaa |l 

Dlmenaloa Rock, ov.r IS la thick, .abject to epee. 
lal price. 

All rock oear a.oparncie! ft in a atone, H to lain, thick, 



•ee ;i| »t f 
For planed Rock, add r, 
Plairorma. 4 loch*. Thick 

Under 20 laat 

'Al fart and an tee IS feat, 
25 " 60 " .. 



wtiU par 



TO 
» 1 
•0 " 



•0 

100 ' 



Oear 100 feat, aobjecl to apaclal prloa 
Aboe*. irdlm.aa4on both way., add 10 par cant. 
For 6 In. add 10 cu 



n 

120 



I 
T 
■ 
2 

to 

II 



til 
44 
45 

100 



For planing add £3 eanta per eupertt 
For robbing add » ceota per enparfl 
For planing both eldaa add B0 rente 
Kufcbad SlltV 



I foot. 



4 ft. I 



IX In J ft. 



aad oear wide, vlda 
4 and 4 r. In_ .tncwlb dimaneaoa. \% In. aad o»e 

4 ft. B. T. OorparaUoa, Haled, 3 In 

4 ft. • " "1 la 

4 and 5 fi Smooth Flag. " la. and oear.„. 

6aad4.4 ■' " andar2la 

4 and 4 6 *' " 1 1n. anal oear IS.,,. MH „ 

4 and 6 6 " oader'lln „„ 

Well Stona, J to SX la, thick, 4 to I n In aqaan 
Well Stoae 2 to SS " J. to 1.4 
A ay of the aboe. Flag a 
aalr.mer.la a. to aldlhe, i 
Large FUg 

6 ft. to 4.4, a 4 to 4 ft. wide...... 

7 ft. to 7.6, I 4 to 6 ft " . 

| ft. to 6 4, a 4 to* ft. *' .... 

Tbe aboea to I* '.'H Inchae thick. 
Pruaitaeaofni Large Flag. 

mto Milt J In. thick 

Ml to 70 
TOto 20 
HO to 100 




4l« I 

4»s In... 
s. i In . 
?.ll2ln . 



J4" In allowance In thleknaaa 
Rubbed Llntala. 
US lo4xl0S 1° under « ft 

4 ft. aad and.no ft, .. 
4 In. g U In. nndar S II. la 
Bubtaal Curl,. 
2S a S In. promlefuoua length. . 
2Kal0ln. » 

3 In, and under .iK > 12 In. 
121a. i urn, ear - 
12 •• 

Bubbad Hant-1. 

4 t 10 In 



BRoWNSTONg— OOBNECTKXT 

(New Bugland Brownetona Co., Cmawell, Coan.) On ft. 

Block., promleoaoae aliaa „, | at 

Block.. Paata, Llalala, etc., under 1(1 ca. ft. to 

B4ocke"pcaU,' Liatala, etc , li. and aaaar'ao n l"S ". ' W 

u> ili.nen.lon. „„ 1 a) 

lllocki, Poata. LlaleU, etc.. 20 and aader 40 ca It,, 

to illmeoeione m , , ,, 1 jn 

BKwka. Poata. Uo'el., ale., 40 ruble leal and aear. 

price to ha agraad up It 

Block., Mo. 7 proralaruoua a laaa ,. . V, 

Block. Puau, Llalala etc.. No. .' nndar 15 ca. ft. to 

dltliaoalona ui mm gft 

Block., Poata, UaUat, etc., No. 2, U aad nndar 20 

cu. ft. to dlmanatooa... no 

Block., Faala, Llatale. ate.. Bo. S, 20, aad under 40 

en. ft, to dlmenalone., rm._ 25 

Blocha, Poet, Lintel., etc , No. 2, 40 ea. ft. aad aear, 

prtra to tie agraad upon. 

Bane racial 

Door .111. under 2 ft. aide, 4 la. thick, ooe edge aa- 
der 7 ft long, prooalecoon. .iaaa_ 43 

Fletrurtne. OoraU*, ate , 7 to 4 la. iblck, under 12 
auperOclal feat __, 5B 

Plalfortn.Oornlo, etc . Kaadander 24 euperSclal ft, 1 00 
*• " etc, 24 >« "12 n. 12 

" " etc.. .i.'auperlWa Sari and oear, 

price to be agreed upon 

Area Aahlar, under 4 In think _ 20 

Fhtg._ _. _. ._._„. — _ 20 



. wide, 2 la. 



4 i 12 In.. 



Si 

47 

,»i 
X, 
« 



6 i 12 IB. Qaarry enf) 

* I 14 In. N 

4 grata ■• 
4 to 10 ft. Vnag, add 10 eta. par foot, 
llarb, QaarryCnt. 

Thin Oardan -urn 



till la.. 
[Hmeneloo lengibi with heeue, ma 
Babbad Raarlhe 

2 loS.4 In. long, 1.4 to 1.8 In wide 2s 

Otot 2.4 to 4 6 In long. 1.4 to 2 ft. wide.. 21 

" 461054 " 1.4 to 24 la wide 40 

"lk.6to4 4 " 1.4 to H ft. wide 44 

• ' 6.6 and under a ft long. 2 to 4 ft. aide al 

Rubliwd aad Jointed Tlla,_B.ua.l. 

Under IU la. thick. 12 to go In. aqnare, par taper, 
nctalft. _ M 

Half tile counted ea whole 
When tile la Sited to plan with X «'e aad border, apaclal 

'lubtarirad Planed Flng-Uojolnled. 

2 ft. and I ft. 6 In , lfl 6 In. and oaet wide 14 

4 ft. aad 4 ft. • In.. 2 ft. wide and nacr 27 

5 •• 6 •• 4 " I " •• 20 

4 " * " 6 " 2 " " 4i 

Any of the a bora gag ordarad 3 In . thick, or extra reqalre- 
neent aa to width, euhjart to epedal price. 
Planaal and A aed Heaihara. 

4 to 12 In. thick, with haada eat on one or both eada, 
.abject to apaclal price. 

Pletforme, Stefie, Aahlar and all blade of trimoiiaga f.ir 
halldlnga, .peolal prlcea gla.n. 



Water Tabba, 7 to 4 la. aqaare. { 
Area Btaaa, 10 ta 12 la wide, 

promlKooaiB lengtha 

Cofdog, 12 be 4 III, proailactioua length. ... 
Stapa. Llntala. ate., 14 and aadar 18 la. < 

thick, and aadar 7 ft. long. 

Btepe, Llntala, ate., 14 and aader 14 In. wide, 4 la. 

thick, 7 aad aadar S ft. long..... as 

Htapa. Llntala, ate,, 14 and nndar IS la. »Me, Sin. 

thick, 4 and aadar 10 ft. long . 1 05 

Htapa, Llalala ale, 10 ft long aad orar, prloa to ba 

atrreed upon 

Monumental Stone, under 10 ea. ft. ...„ 1 ID 

•• " I" and under SCI ca. ft_ ... 152 

" "20 ca. It. andoecr, prloa la ba 

agraad npon . 

Monumental Stone, s to 12 In. thick, charged 12 In. 
Socket*, aailor 12 la. wide, and aadar 8 In. thick.... 20 
" aader Ilia, wide, and aadar 10 la theok_.._ 52 
We aeeuroe no riahe Sir damage to atana by froet after 
ahipnaeot. 

'lorme i-'aah <ra delleery, with a dtecount of 4 par 
cent.; or approved Nolae. at two moolha. lalereat to be 
charged on all Ilea, near two naoalba. 




New Brenewle 


FREESTONE. 
k 'J""l AOrlawold. fhlcago ) 


™ .4IW 






I.on* meadow li.oau 60 


eTaatarly 






Wo.«Se|nek7.... 

Mka Stone 

Port lerpoall. 
Lealbold Bed, 


Moaunaeittal and Building a to 


„ jRSc 

_ Son 

Mm 

.... „..65c 

rh . 65c to II 00 



Pea. ney Iran U. ... 



i. e . n aLc e j.?o.., 

Haatlngton lime la balk, per buehel of 70 Iba 

new barrel, par barrel 

Newark plaaiar parte, or einreo, " " __.„._ 

Michigan ' " " ™ 

Uool.allle cenaan 1, ** 11 , 

la paper aaeka, per aack . 
Portland ** Imported. " barrel 
White nand, (New Orteeao) " " 

riaalering hair, waebed. In I baahel paper., par ha 

" " llaiad, '• 1 

Fire brick Sarage par 100, 
■■ •' Aetaa " " , 

" " MtiB1at.nl 
•• «• Waat Virginia" " 
Ire clay, beat, par ban 



. I 2* 

95 
. 2 21. 
. 2iS 
. 1W 
-„ 40 

= !3 



4 

240 
Sta) 

icrj 



aewer pipe JO pee , 

Flae Pipe, tor rhlmneya H — J» 



Digitized by Google 



STONE. 




Stlaeerillo, 

Warren. burg, Mo - „ — . JB 

fi«»» Lltjr. Iowa ......m 

Kiwi* -» 

OolltlC Bc.WllBg BMD - * 

Arlealan M 

Grafton, . . . „_ JS 

MA0NE8IAN- 

(J. A. IItwb, Stone Clljr low. '. 
thraeuetoB Blooe — [Flr.l quality of ell c 

12 inch** and urar, p»r r nine fact 

II to lilacs**, par .aperflclaJ root... 
(lata "• '• " '• „ 
7 lolt 



C loch-.. per .uperflcUt loo 



V.alt cetera— ( Large «Im.) 
7 la . Inchea thick, par .«,ii.re fool.. 
6 to T 

flagging Btona— <OrdlB*ry ■in.) 
5 Inch** thick, par .quae, fool..... 

4 »• «* ■ • •< „,„ 

j II M • • " II , , n| 
Bridge Stone. 

Cckbbiob, par 



4 » 

. » 



I jard . 



fopping* 

Fede.lal Bum, per cubic jard 



* 75 

• 7B 



Dlntenaiaaa, par cubic yard . 

Common. " •■ " ..._„. 
Bubble or Building M«t». 
Common Rabbi*. Par 100 It*. — 
Select Rubble, " IPO " ...... 



r»r .ui»ertcJel foot., 
tea* 



9 3» 
2 SO 




ew, 10 to 14 in. long, lla.. 

• 4 g»i 

Too I. tone., 5 t„ sin., each ! 



70 

too 



■•viid rub «-uJ t 
SUTHERLAND FALLS MARBLE— 




Moaralng t.lne 

No. 1 i n 1 1 _ 

Average 

No 1 

Beat No 3 .„ „..., 

No. S 



No. 3 Raaa Stripe ami Poat*. par rube* ft - 

Inferior No. :i. Poata aw! Stripe, par cubic foot... 

Inferior No. :i Bottom Baaaa „, 

Marliara 12 to 14 In. long. 3 I 
do It to It ■• •• 4 

r|o Id tO IS " " 3 

do 



1 * 
1* 



■ 



10 to 13 lochee 
7 lo9 " 
tirlllad to alia 
Bridge Stone. 
*! to H*0 



..per cable yard. 



Baa.. 



StoelBCbe* thlelt, par tapartkml ft IS 

Robbed otooa— <ftoUhad lioedj to Ibt Ib their 

P*f *»*J. ft. 



(Vermonl Marble ( 
2CTLANl> MAR 



VI.) 



Platform*, par »a perflate] foal _ to 

Eatlm.ta.for Shipment. 

Tha following eellm.le* will gle* partlaa aot acquainted 
with tha aloaa Imetaoea an Idaa of tha proilmata .mount of 
tha different kind, ol .ton. 
weighing w.lxei lb. 



« cable \a> 

*» to olio ..perBclal foal Flagging 1 I, 
♦BOloSOO '• ,r 4 

.350 to ♦<» " '< 

JOO to 32) 

21StotM> •' " 

8 parch of Rabble atone, or 300 




a " 



A parch of aloaa lo low* la 25 euble faal, t 
■ on, 25 faal being by law a *"• 
la mai 



(Lord A OrUwold. Chicago ) 

JOL1ET Babble, ft card, 

Pleaed etdewalk. Chicago 

ILLKTIBVILLE— 

(Matthewa Broe) 

Koafh Blocka...„.„ _ 

IMwilon 

KonnroaritaJ — .....,«. SMM 

6tw< ...... -«.-~. n » n .».., wn . nH ». nr ..,«„.. 



ewe otherwta. 
j.t l»S Awl 



lirctntL.tj )>: 

S4e 



UH 






I'* 




















1 It. 


No. 1 

Aearafa iiniini 




rtl 


an 
70 M 


No, J.... „_ „_ 




III 


«&o 


Bntland Italian 




I' 


»? 


MoltM IRW „™„ 








Baat No. »....._ _ 


1T 


"»» 


No. 8 „ 




-> 


.Tat 


Ultra dark and mottled blue 




!•• 


wj 


SaAte— - 




1.' 








3. 





I 3»2 
1 III 1 
KM 

M 
&s 

W 

S5 

so 
so 

90 



URN URT- 

In r 



1*1 

5 f IS 
a j ti ^ mi 

S.', ^ £>'! HI 

»i i a»>> so 

!«' I 2i « f» 

•:>t 104 is 
Mi! too so 

Si' 7»J 00 

,rr, w*i oo 

Ml 1 20 1 30 
74 I 00 J SO 
4S SOI 40 



thick each. 



16 to 1* •' '• 4 ' 
Pootetoaea, 5to 4 Inchaa wlda, I 

Footetoaae, aawad haada, each .. ,., ,„„™. 

Pootetoaea, aawad haada, aand rub. Bad box, aach. 

:: ■ I Inch, aawad adgaa, par .op ft 

ITA MAS MARBLE — 
Monumental .tuck , 



flala oT,T 'i In. thick, flail alia of block 



|4 In .lab., . 



Fall al*e 

mr 

44 



«• 

474 



•0 41 

it 



Add for freight per c* bit foot. 



Accrue 

No J ... 
No a ... 



s S 



701 0»l H>t OQ« •*< 

at mi apt Bui *o 

U\ tU ML »-l leu 

so] <i 88 Mi to 




A.'.,o 
SUfliOU 



ELLKTTKV1LL1 



Mill Block* .. 

IMmeaalno 

NoDuroental.. 



•iV 
V, 



OOLITIC, fnlSKKVlLLE- 

(Tarre Maate glone Work* Co.) 
Aebla? Rawed. Two Bldee— RapeHlcial. 
Iachea lacha* 

I* * 

* » 10 

4 ~...23 II.. 

* _ >B «... 



.. tlWI«o 



t» 

so 

So 



I i feet 



t ft wide, tel., pe* an parte I.I 



Mill Block, aa quarried, per c« ft.. nan u n 111 

IHrnerjaloa Mill Blacka, per en. ft ..30 

Monument and Head. tone Baaaa, pared, ft 3ft 

Eltra Clear Stone for Statuary, ale _. SO 

All Baeea leaa lh*B one eahto f«M each 30 



R..a|h Black Slaba, 

foot 



3 to 3 lacha* thick, par ■uperAclel 



Promiarooa. Rou|h Black Mela, t lo 6 Inchaa thick, 
Ead of Hawed Btonaa. MO per ear load. 



grid* tltooa, par en. ft _ Ilk ! 

good aetect Bridge Stone, ea ft „„.!• 

I'eaim Bridge Stone Backing — — 47 par car, 

Oomaiott Nabbla, all *I*m. „ „ & " •• 

Oruxl Range Babble, from 4 to I lacha. thick, and « lo 12 
tacbee oa bed, eult.M. for dreaaad rack faced woik, tlO 
per car load 

Her iil ar dtacreaot, rough 10 per ct . aawad, to per ct. 

i 3 per ci , on ruugb aad dlaiaoalon, and .'■ 



J 

■J 


! 

£ 


L 


Hi 


st** 


aa 

- 4 

& i 

I \ 

to m 


a 

i * 
•si 


fl 


* 


< , M 


W -4? " 

o a o 

■ if 




ni 


= 


s 


a . a 

7e fe. a 
B O 

OS X 51 


ill 


UH 


s t 
3 1 




V 


4 


J Ml 


t Ml 


3 10 


id 


:■ .ii 




& 


1NJ 


i"o 


I rW 


t Ml 


240 


» 




.1 Hi 


J»0 


1 Ml 


2 711 


.VI 


■A 


"i 


.1 0 


3 1" 


3 mi 


2 'JO 


2 Mtl 


10 


c, 


a .(i 


340 


3 20 


3 10 


300 


t; 


o 


4 H> 


SOU 


3 70 


380 


1 10 


it 


H 


4 30 


4 10 


1 'JO 


8 70 


SMI 


u 


o 


4ru> 


iio 


4"0 


3 "0 


3 no 


It 




4 •*> 


t«i 


4 an 


4 HI 


.3 l«J 


i.i 


T 


8 lu 


4 


4S0 


4 30 


4 HI 


it 


T 


S 40 


hint 


4 70 


4 40 


l ■ i 






5 40 


»»» 


4»> 


t 80 


4 4H 


Hi 




5 all 


'. ti 


S 10 


t HO 


4 tin 


14 


■ 


1. *lr 


Ii JU 


I 80 


A til 


•■ C| 


15 




7 tit 


8 40 


IS'Jtl 


f, ^1 


law 


16 




7 .0 


S6II 


: .il 


8 70 


4 40 


1* 


1 


7«o 


7 no 


r.so 


i. mi 


SCO 


1'. 




•JO 


7 8ll 


7«> 


ii ii 


4 10 


17 


> 


K70 


TlO 


7 20 


r.70 


let 


I- 




Sr.. 


0 0 


7:0 


7 mi 


A SO 


•>< 




9?!» 


1 ■ 


« ti 


7 1" 


«irO 


1» 


in 


!»•» 


0 4O 


8 70 


n mi 


7 10 


30 


in 


11 40 


I0 3H 


• to 


i , - 


7 1*1 


a 


l'i 


13 m 


ii m 


III HO 


•i in 


tw 


14 




1 i ii. 


II 7o 


10 411 


ink) 


» Nl 


II 


II 


M 70 


U'M> 


11 30 


10 HI 


ISO 


tl 


11 


14 M> 


It III 


II »o 


111 so 


lumi 


H 


II 


1 , 10 


1.1*0 


IS cl 


II 311 


l'l til 


»J 


1.' 


1S». 


ii to 


1 > l« 


11 


lo 'Ml 


-V 


IJ 


Ifilti 


16 III 


13 all 


13 20 


11 3n 


:i 


111 


17 M 


IS '«) 


II 30 


12 '41 


11 Nl 


». 


U 


1 k ;.i 


ln7i> 


1 ', i • 


U t" 


IJ .11 


r» 


til 


l» TO 


17 AO 


IS rid) 


1 1 mi 


12 To 


H 


III 




ISKl 


III in 


14 Ml 


I .i .11 


Jo 


l:i 


ii ai 


10 l» 




is a 


13*11 




l:i 


r.' an 


30 .tl 


letij 


lit Hi 


lift. 


'1 


14 


.'I 'ii 


32 i« 


III vi 


IT a 11 


Iii M 


/»U4 


9* pa 


a '• 


2 '40 


3U 20 


le Hi 


Ollt 


an so 


HH 


M 7.1 


21 30 


l» .'o 




laferlur No. .3, Bottom Baaaa, perca. fl... L 

Inferior No 1. stripa and Poata. per ca. ft 

Marker*. 10 to It Inchee lung, 3 Iachea thick, 

da 10 to 14 " •• 4 
do 111 to 18 " "8 
do I* lo 18 •• " 4 
(•MCIALA- 

rilminlaheil Wee. e.tra per cable foot , MX 

Stripe ordered 7 ft. long aad oter. astra par cable foot. 60 

Hawing edge, .lata, 1 Inch thick per ..pertelal IL OB 

«• 7, i'l •« OA 

ii m iig ii • • (j*) 

. . • • t M i ' ^ B D 

I'bm-H for aawiog enda or elab* the l 

edge.. 
Rutland 



SAN I* Ki'ltlUSAi 



nead.ti.liea, 2. 3 and 4 loch, rubbed aide., 



robbed edge*, extra par 2 i 

•ill-rflclal loot „ ..... wtaea—w 06 

Hearth. per aarfaca foot rubbed , 4K 

POI.ISHINO MATERIALS— 

fallfornla l»utljr par »\ to TS 

NMy, Brat ijnaUtr 



Scotch Hone „ 
I'omice Stone, I 



ailklNtng . 



8|M>Bgea, tir.t s u»l. 
Ked lint 
N««* S"Ua Hlue Urlt. 
i iisuiuon t'uaren tint,., 
Oiallc Acid. 
Sand 



H 
IS 

par eh. 1 AO 



..bj- hbl 



OMIl. in. aide 

TOOLS— 

la Mallet or Hammer Heed* 

S-l»" 



To..|. ..,-r 

I i ..in,.- r 
Drill Stock 
lirlll B...w i 



ttg. Wire entered 



llrille- 

BKsT HIl'hliRV MALLKT.i- 




2 to 3 p. 



its It- 



ileertlK. I In 

No 

Inferior 



tewed edgee, per .up. f^S't . 



1 Bate. trip, and pnate.rwMr foot 
tier No 3 poet, .lot .1 I,,. •• 
" No 'i bottuat beeee 



I to 

... 1 60 

.. 1 S» 

... I 28 

.. ITS 



V . i 
N b 

»|h. _ „ 

TP _ 

HttAV I1KS- 
Bcalon Marble 0o., 8 Thacheral. 
Philadelphia Marble 0o., 201 South »lb-el 
rierel.nd Marble t o.. 179 Herwla-at, 
Toledo Marble Go., 10 Lafayette at. 
Palrotl Marbl.ro . 378 Woudbrldg*..t., Weel. 
' 1. 

) 



aaoh, I AT 



I | 
1 3ft 
I 80 

1 TS 

2 00 



Ulh 



Chicago Marble Co.. Kaat End Mi. 
Vermont M*rW. I'o, (gt. Lonl. 

,Vt. M..H1 244 Ur.ua.n8l. 



STONE. 



TRIE BLUR MABBLK- 

[Trw W»c Mirth, 0»., 



Wm Rutland. Vt.l 
superficial la. 



Pall Velaacl Bloe 

Dmrk Mottled Bin. 

El Dk. Veined Blue 

El t>k M..ltl~l Bind 



-f 

.'mil ium 

... aniii- 

... nnSM«>s»M . 



♦ » z 

* i 

1 (HI 

-i ao 
... i uo 
...A a> 



n _ 

■ L'— 
- Lit 



l>erk bloepoeta. per cubic faa*.. ...... ........ 

Dark M »e hot tern itM par caaec luot 

K u 1 1 a n I lufertar Mo. iilxrllom bwai par coble Toot 
Dark blua marker,, to LI U, ag, 3 in thick each . 

Dark bin. tuarkeri, QJflto U Inai.i In. thick, each 

Itark blue foot ilnnee, i to jj Tnwtde, aeeortnl ilea, aach. 

[i*rk blur- foot .touee, aarae .lie*, eawed bea.l*. e»< h 

Park blua f-mt atoaea, earn* miee, aawed hceda eah.l 

robbed and hoi ad. each ..... aa 

Ihlninuhed dlaa, eitra_._,_ ..... ...cable fcwt. Af> 

Sir I pa ordered 2Ji long aad orer. aitra par cubic (tat ... U 
Broken and under alaed alaba, %, I, and 1Mb. thick, 
containing from a to 11 rWi, la car load lota, bat 

William rar load dtacoanta, per bat toa . . 101)0 

Sand rubbing. — _._.,„ par cbMc foot, a 

Boil OK — , , , . » I 41 _ 

(Lord A Orl.wohl. Chicago.) 

Tannaaaaa Had t-' ll.iE HI f o. b. 

" KaoivlTIa -.. m . , a oo 

Vermont While _ 160tfr 100 ■• •■ 

Ophite 160«| 100 

Ainiodite. ,. laa ■* 

OEOROIA MARBLE - 

|Tha Blna Kldfa Marble lompaay I Inulunetl, II ; 
Monumental Stork aad 8laba orec l«u Incbaa thick, cat Hi 
•' I able foot. 

At Al 
Neleoo Clacluliatl 



. Itllragu 



100 2«1 
laU 1209 
•rlfedja.lli.g 



tt •• 10. 

11 " ... » 00 

Iroa-boabcd, dlacHiaot jo par can 
roller -baahad diacooat -U par cant 
PATENT I HILLED IRlIN IlLOBI'LES 

(B. a ABA. Tilghiaan Philadelphia. Pa ) 
I nil I farther notice our Patent ' 'hi bed Irna lilnbalee will 
t>e ..applied f. ». b. In Philadelphia lln liei lb. bag. only, at 
the folL-wing rale* per hag : — 

Wa. dt- »«>...- m l 

" "'-Ml - JJi 

•• iiimi .... u 

■ in 



.... * 

. A 



Wbeo ipwclally ordered, hag. will tieToied r..r iarraaer.l 
eernrily, at ana each extra. 

naif and Ijnarter Hag., al 1 cl par lb eilra. ernl only by 
eipreee. 

AM traeeportatioe al coat end ritk of cuu.lguee, who 
raael gprclfy la order an; preferred route. 

Terau :— Ca.h. 

Dlecoaat on • 'aab ordara nf A baga, . ,. a par can' 

:; :; :: g ......i ■• 

WIREBOPK- 

(A. Lewrhea di Bona Rope l\, , r>l. Louie | 
„ . . _ I'laooUBl 

11 teal n»rrBlaa"...„_„„„.. Bar el. 

Ataat 

Oal. Iron, 
[rati 




Wire Rope Blocka ~« 

(Waahbara Ac Moan MTf. Oo,| 



Kennaaaw,ealactail....„_ w 

h e n rieaaw, araraje. 

Etowah, aalacta4 .......... 

Kl<iwah.afara4|a 

rranle.eitra dark notlled . 

rraole.dark not tied „ 

I'raole, medium dead. ................ „ 

rreole, eecond i|aalitjr u ..„ 

'"heri lee.aalaetad 
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Inferior Mo. 3. Hot loan Puni 

Marken. Ifi. la li locbaa lanf , & Incbaa thick! 

aach . „ ,„ „ 

Markere. Li to LA luchaa long. 1 I lichee thick. 

aach H 

Marker., l« u. la. Incbaa long, a Incbaa thick. 



Marker., 11 to lAlanbea long. 1 loobee thick 

•ach 100 

Fool rttoaaa, klofi lachaa wlda.llnrliaa tbkk, 

ea<b tt-t-,,-u w.w.i.n nm M 

F*Ot Btonee, aawed head. 2J 

Foot gtoaea, aawe.1 heade. aand rublned aad 

hoxad.... «....„ SA 

Supr. 

Ilearthe 1 inch thick. wed e.lr^a „ »Q 

B. Horn Mala ar.d Flaxging, - Inch, .iwe.l 

Bdfaa....„ n -,„- ,„ ,.._„„„. 3D. 

Oj ft 

InnilnUlMil riliw. eatra..™...,^^. , , jjj 

Hlrlpenrilered. Ii feet long or oaer, eilra ! I 

Crn ll.t, aent oa applrcatlob. 
B»rBBAHZA RLITK MAKBLB.- 

. Sargent A Murph r , Kulland. ¥t. I 

Eilra dark eelreed —.„.. . 

l»erk blna „ ._. „ 

< KAB WINI'IIES MA CH.NERY 

(Phoeali Iron Work.. Claeeland, (Ll 

Laagth. Lifting, tliangM 
' apacllj of .peed. 
1 tVlnrhee LtliiHiee i.'ci) lb. Oaa. 

1 4 •• 1A " ii •• Two 

1 6. '• » ■• tss. " 
rnKTABI.E FOH4IK8. 

| Bnll.rk Bell.iwa A Forge ( V. i l.ieland. O 1 

Bafla»a LA in , ' 
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Btaal - 

Oal. Iro«_„„. 

WHEEI.BABKiiWH- 

■ Laming Wheelbarroa <v. i 

(Vinaaion, naOe.l 

Tatent bolted _„ 

ked oak 

Bant handle atoaa . 
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BLABTIHO MATKBIAL.— JiOB 

For ' Ulnraera of the Ingereoll R.^l Iirlll fa onlv 
MagneUi. Electric Blaellng Machlaa. No J ... t -, in 

I 

Iilacocinl TJipef cafcl. 
Platinum Furea < . Hob r^T.red 



iBabbltt IUi.d.lane To , Tpallanll. Mich.) 

Brown Han. .tone jft f „ D> oaarrj 

iFrencb Port gnarrj. New Caatla, N. 8.) 
Light greeni.h .undetuBe No. m 4Ac3 

_ , " Fo. 1 (a. 

Hallway Stoaa. cu. yd — .aOhf 

Hhoildy. itnf. la. riae, aap. yg ^ ffia. 

I Lake llurau Rloae On , Detroit, Mkh I 
Bla. San.lau.ue c5>e f. 0. b. 

SLATE. 
'Henry Fulaaer, Eaalon, Pa. I 
F (I B Mlatington. Pa. 

PENNf*TLVANI A BLl'B BLACKHLATE 8LA0KM4UaX 

an ft 

IS foot a?la>___-. _, .T7„laa 

Maulel ttiKk aa it ran. through H co'ou aoaare footi"n 
car lota. 
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iM^oaot Ji par cant. 
I Buffalo Forge t o . Bullal.., N 1_L 

Hearth i<ntO. ha U la. without water lank Bvnni, 

Willi ._ 

•' KIllT, •' 10 with hood 

IHecount All par oaa I. 
(Star Machine to . Buffalo, M. T.I 

llearlh 21 loch, faa K Incbaa, with d»h ■ 1 1« 
Xtis) llao '• with half opaa hood lOflQ 



!!_£. " adl.kl LUil •' wilhdaah 

Dlaoonnt AU pel lam 

QUARRY SUPPLIES. 
Bt.oi Kit AND TAltKLK- 

iBoaion .V Lockport Block fa 
Tlierk Mortlae III. eke 
a larh Iron buahr-l 
IP. " 
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IMecaat Li |»r rant. 
Furae with longer wire, at Hi. r.re. „| • ,.f on. rent p.. r 
KKit. additional a doable deer l>e|i,g r.~ea..n for long 
fuee. 

Loading Vflrw, Ooltoa t'ovarad 

IMaroant 1A par caat 
roaaecflng Wit*, lotion I .jeered 

Dtrcount per rant. 
RED SANDSTONE. 

I Lord A llrtewold. A'lilrago | 
[All etiolation, f o. b. ouarry, agcept otherwiee mentioned | 
„ „ On ft 

Porlaga — __jtt» 

Daarwitk, rad — . m mi t -,, r 

•arlegatad ' ~~Mt 

Darlington ~ ~ an 
McAribar . — -i? 

'„•"'■"♦ ™„j.r~: ™:r.:. :S 

P-tomac ~£ 

SANDSTONE. 
(Llefetan.l Blon* Co.i 

ifrrVlluMiw- " 121111 ""'*" """'•'•* • r *", n ; ! l ; 

Ma. J Peaajlaciioaj bhaah 'apa 

No t ti t 
BERK* AND BI.IIE AMIIKHrVr- 

N". 1 Promlacnc u. Bloaka 

So. i •' i. - „...._ . . 

Nn. 1 Monument Raaea, brokenlo.lae 
No 1 •• t. 

Pier IH.xk. 



Mantel Slock . 

Fire Boerde „ .iw.w". 

Kegttter Fraraea, Jigged „ nJ 

Heart ha ,,,,, ti ' 

For rnblxag leith facee of al>uva,agcwpilng capa aad iru 

eilra. — _, ..,„ M 

Any o( the ahoie nurnbtrad lawa..„„.,.__....„„„.__ jj 

sie[Hi, t.< A ft. In length....... art 

Stejte, a ft to Bit, •• .. _ o< 

Slej. Iarga»....„.„„._ _Z'._...a|~clal 

I'latf. nueto Lftaup. ft , ,, 

•• Lbtozz •• •• ,,' , ,"S 

•• n.u>m •' •• JJ, 

*" Larger _ _ apeele! 

Price, for ,| F r, „„| pUfonn, include, una taoe ruhhed 
aud on«e.|ge i,.,ac.l ot rbamlera.1 

I rinal .Slatw. aquarad and faced, .up. foot _ J2 

tlrlaal Nlalw. additional work •• ■' __ > p^cl.l 

Laundry Tut. Siahe. I. ebape hal not gro. red .up. ft _U 

Latlt.dry Tub r.oin Irte, . P | up, 2 ■■■ 'inparl menl. crated 111. i»J 
LaondryTabcomplate, eel np, icompartm.au, crated. Ujl n.i 
I e.g. : itiau etan.tard compartroenta or more of thera, .,o^i.i 

WBlnai'otlng. .up ft. aj 

Blark Bnarda. >t to S «P tolft. wide, cratad tup. ft Ij, 

III., L H a, I.. _|| tool, ft wide . crated. ...o 11 

Black U.wr !., V; ft. tot ft wide crated, •• _2 

Tbreebotda tolft in length 

•■ 1 ft loifi ■• •• ■* ja 

furrier.' Sl.lw. facr-i one able crated. •• " ...... 30 

t'arrlen' rjlaha. fa. ~l two .idea, crated, " " 
Billiard Table B«|. . calad, " 
Ilupoalng Ston.w, ■• •« 'jj 

flrmTB OuT.r*. eawn and plaue.1 only, aad la two or 

moreplecaa. •• •» tg 

(Irate Boiea. rabbeted en.la. •• ft 

Sllla, l.lnl.U, Welerrat'le. an I other building work "" 

for each 1 Inch In thick baaa, * * |f 

Mierellaueoo. alalia, Including traull ilaba. In he 

rol l-d eemeaa liearlha, op u. Ul.cp. ft •• " wj 
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SPLIT FI.AIHIINC - 

llnchaa thick, 1 feel long and under .... 
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large lota | 
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Vermont State Trnal priraa ,nn>e 
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SPLIT PLATFORMS— 
No 1 Buff unbent 

Xo. a •• •• 

No. L Berea or Blue As 
No. J " 
No. 1 •• 
Intenacdlale thicken 
Branch OfrVpea- 
aer**?-'"*,! • Baataa.Maaa. ta«a|l..,i., chic M „. tit 
MJtN Broadway, «t Uala. ttr; Walnul.t . Pblla5-i.p. 
" 1 " '•'H.biirg. iki Broadway. New TwA. 

blpk luim&rr **"* • 6 > ... n 
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STONE. 



^ ordyke & ^Jarmon Qo 



ESTABl SHED, 1851. 



FOUNDERS and 



0) 



ACHINISTS. 



ESTABLISHED, 1851. 



All Kinds of Pulleys, Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Gearing, Etc., Etc. 






SPLIT PULLEYS. GEARING. DOUBLE-ARM PULLEYS 

Accurately Cut Spur and Bevel Gearing, from the Smallest to the Lurjreet Dimensions. Our line ol Straight-Arm Pulley* it the 

moot complete in the United State*. 






Open and Closed Adjustable Hangers of all Varieties. 

ftp-, jir 





Plate, Clutch and Clamp Couplings. 

Our works are fitted with machinery of the latent improved construction, and lack* nothing to enahlc us to get out the Iwat of work 
quickly, and at an small coal as possible. We will guarantee the mojt perfect work, and will meet all competition. 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

('atalu|(Ur ami 1'riue Lint M-nl frre. 
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Stone Garble and granite 



VOL. I. 



INDIANAPOLIS IND., JUNE, 1888. 



NO. II. 



IMPROVED BRICK MACHINERY! 

The New Quaker Brick Machine and 

Fletcher&Thomas' Spiral Pug Mill aSpeclalty. 

Caparltj , 15,000 U 40,000 *%r Day. ftmtm fa til Brick Makrra' 8a|i|>lt»a. C'orr*.|i»i>.l- 
•no SvlUiltd Band t.r tUaatratad OuIi^h. 

FLETCHER A THOMAS, - 9 Iogalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 



INGERSOLL 



Stone Channeling 
MACHINES. 



Rock Drills, Quarry Bars, 

• Hoisting Machinery, 

At* COMPRESSORS, ROCK CRUSHERS, 

Stone Sawing Machinery, 

Horn, I ..«-r.. Darrirk Oaatlap, tUaitlaa 
IWtt.rtaa. 

CHAS. W. HELCHER, 

811 N. Second St., 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 




NOTE OUR INVITATION 

Top of Colamu, Pag-e 30. 



EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS CO., 

pounders and Jl/ fackinists, 



Steam Engines, Derrick Irons, Stone Hoisters, 
Stone Gano-s, and 

General Quarry Supplies. 

Cleveland, O. 

BAILEY PORTABLE HOIST 




llu No Eana) tor- 



STEEL OR IRON, 



Setting Monuments, 



-AiM.lcrk Worn. 



wk have a LABns sumhsh or 

Testijnonials from Marble Dealers. 

For OtLavlDf ■<* Mt4r«w 

JAMES DUNN, 

51 Rockwell-st., - Cleveland, O. 



B. C. & R. A. II LG 1 1 MAN, 1118 to 1126 So. \\% Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Patent Chilled-iron Globules, or 



NOTICE.— Oar Shot aara ban hi 
fail lar. tvnttul % twl incroaaLna' um 
tor ovtr tan yMtt, ami are imjw um4 by all 
tba laadlriir Irmi in it .- i i.-.i Hut** 
With ttammtimirhinnynni jK.iorraiibor 
«• • r nib ■time our Uvrt linu a» 
faM a. •»-«. 

Mo iip»h 10 trt fur roanalf. MM for 
ctrcglir, prlc* llaL «tc 



» SHOT, * 



For Fast Sawino- and Rubbing of Stone. 



WARNING- -AH pa-»>na ara baraur 
caution ei! that thli prooaaa of work* 
log tttip* la uvr own Int antlob. ami it pro- 
la '<•■■ <>> I «tt«r. Cauml abldfe baaa b«*a 
.u.ialnr.; In tba oourta aaainat lo fM r cara, 
tac that an j on* name tbla prooaaa trl.lafmt 
oar llrona* will bv THroroualy pnitarataU 
bf •». Injiirmniion nfinfrtmjrnunUUli- 
cro/ly tttearded. 



SPEED. DURABILITY. ECONOMY. SAVING OF SAW BLADES. REDUCTION OF POWER. OVER lO YEARS' CONSTANT USE. 



STONE. 



it 



COWEN" PATENT STEAM HOSE 




Equal to a 7-ply, Marline-Wound, Extra-Heavy Steam Hose. 

* * * * 



UARANTEED to stand a Continuous Pressure of 100 
J pounds six weeks; 50 pounds three months; p 5 pounds 
six months. . • • 



Manufactured In ibe 



BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO, 2 "- chIcago, ill. 







Drarj t.« f h.n. it«H M«h M. v«,i«, v,c rt».-i. Jjho a. i*»i>:'i a t.—. 

A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., 




Fittings for Same. Manila Rope, etc. 

903 & 905 N. Main Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 



/RIGHT & ADAMS CO., 



14 



Hoisting j 



Qulncy 111. 



Derrick 



* ENGINES, 



& T. A. JACKSON, 
388 Eleventli-ave., 

New York, 

Importer nf 

CARBON (Black Diamond) and BORT2 

For Sawing Ston.-, Kock Drill*, Prospecting Mine*. 




FRICTION HOISTING DRUMS 



I 
I 




Quarry and Mining Purposes. 

s-r-s ANY DESIRED CAPACITY. r-t-, 



Substantially Connnicted. Sati«(action < rMM— Nrf. 

STONE DERRICKS AND 

STONE-SAWING MACHINERY. 

Otfftapoinlant Sollcilril, 

^* EAGLE IRON WORKS,. ~ . 

WOODBRIOOt, FIFTH *N1 CONOBE5S-STS. Detroit Midi. 



THE CYCLONE PULVERIZER. 



Will Reduce to the Finest Dust 



. ' ^ 

I S/k/fe, Marble, Iron, Steel, \ 

\V~ . . ~o f 



*ANUF*CTURlO BY THE 



Or Anything Else Put into It. 

GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 
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VOL. I. 



INDIANAPOLIS IND., JULY, 1888. 



NO. III. 




IMPROVED BRICK MACHINERY! 

The New Quaker Brick Machine and 

Fleicher& Thomas' Spiral Pug Mill aSpeclaltv 

Cbpecity, 35,00(1 ut 40.000 i«r Day. in »ll brick M*k»r*' P«|'t»)W*. Cott»»|*>o<1- 

pnrw f*. Ifcilrtl iSroil f«»r IlliKlreterf CeUlcvne. 

FLETCHER & THOMAS, • 9 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stone Channelino 
MACHINES. 

Rook Drills. Quarry Bars, 

• Hoisting Machinery, 

AID COMPHSS 1 <S. HOCK CHuSHChJ, 

Stone Sawing Machinery, 

Hon* l*o».n, Derrick < ullu(i, lUMtln* 

BslMrlN 

CHAS. W. MELCHER, 

811 N. Second St.. 

ST. LOUIS, Mi I 

~NO Til OUR IN] 7 IT ATI ON 

Top of Column, Pago <',. r i. 




EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS CO, 

pounders and ] / acln'nists, 



-Mmmhfia.m of- 



Steam Engines, Derrick Irons, Stone Hoisters, 
Stone Ganffs, and 

Ghnkral Quarry Supplies. 

Cleveland, O. 

BRILEY PORTPBLE HOIST 




STEEL OR IRON, 



llu Si. K<iual for- 



Setting Monuments, 



■ Kuril Wl I- 



WE RATI A LARUE NDMBKK <IF 

Testimonials from Marble Dealers. 

For ' itPtl'dUr* *«!J-»iM 

JAMES DUNN, 

51 Rockwell-8t, - Clevoland. O. 



B. C. & R. A. TILGHMAN, 1118 to 1126 So. iitt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Patent Chilled-Iron Globules, or 



NOTlCE.-<>ur Hhot Ik*To been in \ -*r T » , ~ 

rcfrnJtr. coo»Lmnl and increasing u»e 
for ot«t ten jaui. and *rv now n»ed i> • nil 
lb* leading firm* It) lb# United SUMl 
Wltb tht *mu machinery an<\ j*rirer eltluT 
m ' r rub atone over three timet n» 
faM «■ >■* d , 

N*t sspenae u> try f»r jrimrwlf Send for 
circular, prVr« list, nc. 



* SHOT, 



For Fast Sawincr and Rubbing of Stone. 



WARNING-AM p« wan are bwrvfr 
rllHli..Ilf.' • lint ilu» i.r ..■••». i'f Wi.f* 

lnf atone !♦ our own 1 bt oiiti' >D. and U pro- 
tected by Letter* miens wblcfa hmrt b«en 
«utulDr<t 10 the c 11 rtt eaaintt infrl* ireri, 
and that any on* titinif ibla proceeft without 
umt Hcenee will lie rtgorovetr proeeetued 
by uf . Information uf infringement* I<2>- 
crolty tewanie*i. 
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VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, 

Rutland, Sutherland Falls and Mountain Dark Marble. 



BRANCHES: 
Beaton Marble Co., H Thnelirr-m. 
IM.iladeti.riia " -J01 N>iith Snili-at. 
Clfvi-land " 17l> Mi-rnin-si. 
T«.leilo " 10 Lnfnwtl«-»t. 

I>rlr.>it " AV<H»ll>riilgr-nl.,lH > l. - r )tliA«tli. 

i l.ir.i^' " Kast Knd of Midiiiran-sL 
St. I^uis " CV.r. 11 and S|.riici~*U. 
San faUKiMO Hritmh, 2U Bmiinan *1. 



Main Office : 

Proctor, Vt. 



QUARRIES, MILLS AND81IOPS? AT 
I'ROtTOn, 

< ESTER RUTLASb. 

,.«</ west Reri.ASi). n 



The Largest Producers of Marble in the World! 



Romoxa Oolitic Stone Co., 

Romona, Intl. 

omce: 15 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, tad. 

Oolitic (Bed?ord) Bu:ld:ng and Bridge Stone, 

"BUFF" and "BLUE." 

BfllLEY PORTABLE HOIST 




I i ... Jio i:.]Ul 



TEELOR IRON, 



Si 



r s, 



-And Such Work. 



WE II ATE A LARGE NUMBER OF 

Testimonials from Marble Dealers. 

For C*U1i>f »m ftdJr««« 

JAMES DUNN, 

51 Rockwell-st., 



lHALIHK IX 



Cloveland, O. 

of Dl HUE IX A WiiiV, i 
I Aim AMIUCA.1 ...'.Ml iTll.lAX AMD AMSMtCAM 

Miliar Muxr«*MT . \ 
Ol.JN, lod.. June IT. I SB. 
Mr. Iruon: We Mad nmfxi r iir imm ndi«i«|iu inwmi ifoh.let Tom, 
that vaare pleei.e.1 wltb trie h..l»l wimld l>e a t»mei..x;.re»«»ou of our opinion ut It. Wo 
cold wrue mini pact, on Uio in.rtta of Uie Ballf. Ho .1. but ramce It to an; that all 
the iiraftfth, re labtlltr and eaae oe«i*arT ere coaiLlnod In rour uiaefelnv Mr Riar- 
rall » lilt • bay of eight jw reue ', w:th tbe eluglei 
and U lackeo Ibk* Banseea to ro» «»d Ai^N^ 



l trul.. 



BL-BKHLLA WAOT 



RIGHT & ADAMS CO., 



Hoisti ng , 



Qulncy 111. 



Derrick 



ENGINES. 



Q UARRYING MACHINES! 
Diamond Drilling Machines 

for Channeling and Gadding, 
Improved Steel Gang Drills for Channeling. 

Sullivan Machine Company, 

Claromont, N. H. 



JAMES KVKR.K.V 



Jolltf C TERKL 



EVER SON & CO., 

— .WHOLESALE DKALEK8 IS 

Brandon Italian, Valido Blue, and Rutland 

MARBLE! 



office ASorismniNG work* 

98 West-st., - - Rutland, Vt. 



HYDEVILLE MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTEL COMPANY 

Mannfoctarer* o'— 

^•ARTISTIC SLATE MANTELS,* 

Furniture Topa. Art V-tibtle Work. Breckrt Shehree. Waeh Sink.. Bath U» 
Urtaale, Crave Boica, Lamp Bute, Turned Cs'.uiana. 

OR A ISEl> MASTER, IS IMlTATloS OF WOOD, A SPBCtAW 
Hydeville. Vt. 



S M. c OVKESHALI., |-reol«eill. 



^AM'tO'LKH. T'«a*e-« 



UNION BLUESTONE COMPANY, 

280 Broadway, New York.—Stewart Building. 

This (.'->iu|>any ic S..le Aircnt for the sale of the eutirc pruduction formerly sold l>y the following Wholesale Healers in North Riveri. ' 

Pennsylvania Bitiestoiu-: 



Dl'.Kt.OW BLII--TXSE < o , MeMee, K Y. 

BrBIIANS* DR.WXARI>, Beugortlea, " 

W EI.I INIJThN FoHTEll. 

J..IIN MWWKLLs *«'XS •• 

E. SWEENEY A SONS, Wtlbnr; 

Jl HIS (oTERIIOl UT, " " 



HASIKI. E IM'SOV lN. Wilbur, NY 

JtlllisT iTMMIVoS " 
CltAKLEK HflMNEL 
ASA BUSEI.OW KELLOO0. •■ 

I RANK L R'XJEBS * '••»., lSo. cn...,. l„ Wai U Filch) 
W .llor. S. V. 



HEWITT BOH'K. RonJ^nt, X T. 

WATS'-N i KAWri'Kl., W..1 C«i 



WATS.'V l'ILI» V"H|.. W*et 
M IV SI U-l K- ■ ...«.:.. N V 
JullN N HRl.i-;s. i: u eva>wia.N V 
KlNij>T»»N BI.VFST..JJE «•.. Kia| 



Kioxatoa, M Y 



E-liiiiat<- t'uniir-ln'«lniiil onh'rs |inmi|ttly lilkil. Hjntiitl attention L'ivi.11 or.k>rs for nuiuufaoturttl iiikI fill -tour. Onlvn> «Ww ' 

sent dirtrt to this office or piven to the Otniiwiij'" A^nts. 
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STON K 



lord & griswold; 

STONE DEALERS, 

R^MJ^9la Sal lest. , QHICAGO. 

ST. LAWRENCE MARBLE. LINDEN BROWN STON E. 

SALE M OOLITIC LIME9TONE--8uff and Mottlort. Extra Sizo Platforms a Specialty. 

PORT DiPOSIT.GRA.NtTE — Platforms. Steps. Pier Copings and Buildings. 

Stone Carried in Yard to Supply Immediate Demand. 

EUREKA FIRE HOSE COMPANY 




No. 13 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 

LAKQB8T MANUFACTURERS OF COTTON HOSE FOR ALL PUk*08B8 l.\ WE U'nRLIt 

<• AU», tli« ia4ekr»l«t Bi.n l. o« rir» tupartiumt ll*i-.at«~ 



4 



-"EUREKA,'' 


"PAR AC, OX'/ 




-RED CROSS." 


Three-Ply. 


Two-Ply. 




One-Ply. 



«i. «ert>iii> r«u MiBAMi.tTT inkqcaMeu or t»v«n tk.m rrtia- rkhvice.- -k- •«'<:.*•••• » 

Solid Woven Rubber-Lined Cotton Hose. 

Absorb* Lf»» Watc-r. Pries Quicker, and hiu More Wearing- Surface than A dt Other, and » More Durable. 

JACKET, KMT, UI AKKY, GARDEN AND LINEN HOSE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Estimate* and (Sample* f urninbed on ■pplicslinB. 

M Entiielu New Tape-Line Gasyt: AD 

yj ^C^\ THE BEST CASE L£Ar>B I ^4W| I ^ 

No Spring* to Get Out of Order. Made of First- Class Material. Steely Vickie Plated. 

Is easily taken apart and new line put io when old one is worn out. Cannot poaaibly get out of order. It about one-half the *ise of any other cast 
r 6-foot line, and hence is more convenient to carry. About as large as a quarter dollar. Voa mmldn'l tnke a ifctfur A u t/yxi couldn't act idmIact. 

Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Address THE D. I I. RANCK RUB. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ANSING WHEELBARROW CO., 

L&tisfng, \ I lei i. 

Manufacturprs of Patent Bolted Wheelbarrows, Warehouse Trucks, Etc. 



BENT-HANDLE 

STONE BARROWS 

For Quarry-men, Masons and Bn lders. 

N"<tiC»vr.» , »TUM.Y STILT. t'lllt* l!« mlCK. 

■ • a 

4M ht fall th*fcrtp«lT« l.fnk^u. «n4 Put* t.Uv 




BBBBBBBBBal 



bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbHbbbbbbbbbbb^^ 



STONE. 



THE KNOX ROCK BLASTING CO., 

95 Fifth Avenue, piTTSBURGH, PA. 
Invites the Attention of QUARRYMEN EVERYWHERE to the 




InqniriM should be 



, follow* : 

From Ewlitn Prniiej li.nie, Xuliri Hew 
Tork, Illtin X>r)luo. Dilew.r., Kt* 
and lb* S.« » oi.»-... Btaw*; 
MORRI6 EBERT. 



J.S. F. R A TC HEN, 

CHICAGO. 



■is mad Miaaeaala : 

PORTAGE RED 8TONE CO.. 
189 UBalle-«L, Chicago. 



Ooaetlae, i '!.(. , 
CLEVELAND STONE CO. 
Proa »U otter point. >a lae United olaUe 
end DomlaloD of Oaaaoa: 
8. E. GILL, Conornl Agent, 





Knox System of— - 

— - — -Blasting Rock. 

For Speed, Safety, Simplicity and Economy It Has 

No Rival. 



J 



L'onehobockon Stone Q Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reeae. Llodeej A Co,, AHe*heUT CHj, Fa- 
Allen Walton, HoDon.ll.t.ion. Pa, 
MelMiegtoaeOo., Cl.relaad.0. 
Maxwell Bin. Stone Co., Cioretaad. O. 
Wlleou A Hofbm Mom Co.. Cl...leod, O. 
LlttU A Pettlbon*, Ctot.laait, 0. 
MKMIwi Quar,» Co., Portland. Ooaa. 
Hnaler 4 Hall Utterrr Co,. Portland. Coon. 
Welle. Lameon A Co.. Bam, V«. 
K Mown <& Co., Boibarr Station , Conn. 
J. P. Patl A Co., SarinirnVM. Maw. 
Brown., McAIUaUr A Co., Brtelel, Ma. 
JameoA Marra, fMirlnnfield. Man 
Wanh, nt A Co., Maawlloo. O 
Pleatanl Rtror Oranile Co., Acllleon Pi., Me. 
J. 8. Coier, Peol'e Station, 0. 
Graftou 8lou» do., El vri», 0. 
Bedford Stone Co., Radford, 0. 



PARTIES using THE SYSTEM, TO AMY OP 
GLADLY RES EH 

U. L Sharp*, *Qferi 
a .<.«o,, A (*,,«.. Wilbur, N T. 
M A.<!t»rm, E»«tL..B«»t«aJow, " 
l-nru*. Red SioaeCo., Caica«o, 
< haf Uuitcia. Kaal Long M-ado. 
C. A. Aapel. Sopl C. » , Dla* BUI. Ma. 
KIIHMee. Broanelone Ca , Klllbnak, 0. 
flnileTll*. stone Co., Arundel*, R.J 
rvnllj A Caeej, Orolon, Cona. 
Jam... Miik***'. Rr*.iii>.ioeri, Pa. 
\V, t«*CKt, LoaAageSoo, "al. 
Tlppecano* Stone Co, Baa raaoe, 0. 
8her|> A RVkeri, HagerOroTa, 0. 
rort I'ollla. »-i Ktoaeflo.. Hearer. Colo. 
Hay. A McCllTrar, iMjnt, Colo. 
• li-olaail Stoae Co., Cleeelaad, O. 
Ixiaeet.n A Fmtb, Ooaceird, M. R. 
Prod Koclier A Co.. Newark, N J. 
i >uilIi.m Urn* Ltmt Lclnj jiradew. Mae*. 



THE CLEVELAND STONE CO., 

a. 



MINERSAND MANUFACTURERS OF 



B lue and Bu ff, Berea a nd A mherst 

Building 

Sawed Stone, Fla?cnrt£, Ashlar, Caps, Sills, Etc. 

GENERAL OrVlCES— W1L3HIAE tUILElNG. 

Cleveland, O. 



aSSSLW A 

* — »^ ay ^ -- * 

S^hroNE! 




M. C Yonnflore, Praeldent. 



Caleb E. Oowan.trl Vk#-Pr*e't,Trea*. endGea. Mniieger. 



H«l(ht 0. Calltr, Id ikarm'l and 




KELLEY ISLAND LIME AND TRANSPORT CO., 

Quarriers and Lime Burners. 

Limestone, Flux, Building I Pier Stone. 



Quarrlne at K I 1 1 I \ IM.ANI>. O 
Kline: Clee-land, l>uluth A Kelkj I.I'd. 
Ct*T*land Office: So. XI* Sapvrkr'et. 
C,eiel*-«l Worn.: Ko, » " 



WHITE LHTIE 



tYaMcwfl Bremrtre. 
Uulnlh. ft, Paal end Minn 
CV1LKB * GUl.f.HT, 

Geirlll Afrnle. 

arrel». 



Ca Sale iri E-ulOs: er la. 
Pole .\Renl. for Ohio for CUM MINGS' AKRON (l.MBT.J. B.K1>G <V CO.S VtlMfOK PLAP- 
TEK, lllC.GINSoN'S NEWBI'RGH M.ASTER. 



HAIR, LAND PIASTER PORTLAND CEMENTS. MARBLE DUST, DENTAL PLASTER. 

V. T Cl.TeUad O. Detroit Mich Snlntli 
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STONE. 



.ORD & GRISWOLl), 



W. ■ IjOHtl 



C.C. 



STONE DEALERS, 

I Room 26, 159 La Salle-st ., £1 1 ICAGO. 
ST. LAWRENCE MARBLE. LINDEN BROWNSTONE. 

■ ALEM OOLITIC LIMESTONE— Buft and Mottled. Extra Size Platforms a Specialty. 

PORT DEPOSIT .GRANITE— Platforms. Steps. Pier Copings and Buildings. 

Stone Carried in Yard to Supply Immediate Demand. 

EUREKA FIRE HOSE COMPANY 

1 

No. 13 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 



LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOTTOS HOSE FOR ALL PURPOSES IS THE WORLD. 

* . ..»i ) i > ) >1 AI«o. th» Olrbrmlrt Brand, of Fire D.p«rltiirnt [I <v •»(•-«-(.•■. i* 



"EUREKA," 


-PARAGON," 


"RED CROSS," 


Thre«-Ply. 


Two-Ply 


One-Ply. 



k 

lift OKU rOB DUKABIMTr I'M KQt'A IKh BY UVKIt TKN YKtWT KBBVICK. .*.-*<-(.. . i 

Solid Woven Rubber-Lined Cotton Hose. 

Absorb* Ltx Water, IVi» (Quicker, and has More Wearing Surface limit Any Other, and i» More Durable. 

• JACKET, KMT, QUARRY, GARDEN AM) LINEN HOSE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Estimates and Samples furnished on application. 



\»i 

No Springs to Oet Out of Order. 



Made of First-Clans Material. 



Nicely Nickle Plated. 



b easily taken apart and new line put in when old one is worn out. ('snoot possibly gel out uf order. Is about one-half the siw nf any olher case 
for Moot line, and hence is more convenient to carry. About as large as a quarter dollar. I'm tronidVl tnit a dollar fc utlym eraMn't net i 



Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
AddressTHE D. H. RANCK PUB. CO., Indianapolis, End 

LANSING WHEELBARROW CO., 

Lansing, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Patent Bolted Wheelbarrows, Warehouse Trucks, Etc. 



BENT-HANDLE 

STONE BARROWS 

For Qutnpen, Masons and Builders. 

MOSTTBSTASTIALtt WCILT. 



v.\ir.\t is rnn f: 



»„J (-T Fall f>«cri,.«iw r<t«l.*w .nd Pnor 1.1.1. 
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STONE. 



The Southern Granite Company, 



ilimui MiuLW. Ttm\ 
Jam* Oom. Jr., Vfc»r»i 
1. A. K»«»«»PT 



General Contractors in 



LITHONIA, REDAN AND ROCKDALE, GA. 



GRANITE 



OFFICES 



20 Kimball House Block. 

Atlanta, Ga. 



19 & 20 Wiggins' Block, 
CINCINNATI, O. 



M BEDFORD STEAM STONE WORKS 



-Wholesale Dealers in- 



Q UARRYING MACHINES! 
Diamond Drilling Machines 

for Channeling and Gadding, 1 . , . 

Improved Steel Gancr Drills for Channeling i qUTI 311(1 BlUC 
Sullivan Machine Company, 

Claremont, N. H. 



Send your Orders for 



It will pay you. 



ARTHUR LEE & BROS. 

BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 



Bedford Limestone, 

ROUGH, DIMENSION AND SAWED. 
off ice and work?,_ - - Bedford. Ind. 



JONES BROTHERS, 

Scotch and American Granite. 

53 & 55 Kilby-st., BOSTON, MASS, 



Quarries and Works, 
BARRE, VT. 



-BRANCHES- 



~S Market Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 



ABERDE EN. 



BOSTON. 



CARRARA. 



E. C. WILLISON, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer iu All Grades of 

Scotch, Swede and American Granites, 



ITALIAN and AMERICAN MARBLES. 



Specialties: $v>t<#, 9 uil ?oy, Barr^, apd 5>oi)eord (Jrapites. 



Nothing but Flrat-Class Work Supplied, 
of Desionb, representing 17 Monument'- and 8 Markers, with gizea and price*. 
6S Boylston Street. BOSTON, MASS. 



plete, for $2.50. 

Digitized by Goq 



*—l a-,""»-| 




improved brick machineryi i \ e troit Steel .nnl Stiring Works, 

The New Quaker Brick Machine and 1 ' 3 

Fletcher&Thoraas'Splral Pag Mill aSpeclalty. -mrn c-rrrtri 

(.•parity, *S,IX)0 to #3.000 yr D%j. Daalan la aO blrt Makm' feapliaa. Corr-.po.d- FINE CRUCIBLE TOOL O I t- t L 
im aoltelttw. -v i. I far UlaatralaH CtWapt. 

FLETCHER 4 THOMAS, • 9 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, lnd. 



REMOVAL ! 

CHAS. W. MELGHER 

Mining, Quarrying and Contractor's 
Machinery, 



- 



Haa Removed to 

615 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
St. Louis, Mo 



-r*|*<-WU; Afeatatf 



AND STEEL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Detroit. Mich. 

y^ustm Powder Company 



CLEVELAND, O 



-Mkiiur-vturvr* of- 



GUN POWDER! 

Blasting Powder for Stone, BlaU and Marble Quarriea. 



When writing to Advertisers always mention "STONE." 



B. C. & R. A. TILGHMAN, 1118 to 1126 So. 11* Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Patent Chilled-Iron Globules, or 



(eX. 



klOTICE. -Our iikut ba.a mm In 
IN racolv. ooimui ul Inirwilii w 
fin our MB jraara. u4 an mow a*M bf all 
It* Bai l — Una la lh* Caliao: «ui« 
Wiu. r.«*im/m.j^Altvi'V"n 1 1«*MC *lln»r 
■aw or rub (Ulna ot*t Uam Hmm a* 
Im* M aaa*-. 

»» uDaaaa In irr tnr rovraalr. Band far 
rura «r imea llat. ate. 



,^,aJ^~ 

ARN 



* SHOT, 



For Fast Sawina and Rubbing of Stone. 



WARNING—*" »*«'•• ara barrbr 
.-•.in. na<l uial ihia i>roca*. at wort- 
Iftg Itooa la oar own to.aouun. and la pro- 
Ueaat by laiunrwu wbmh bar. baaa 
•naulMr] la Ik* mart* Milan tofrlo«ara. 
ao<l lhal aa, oh o.ln« Ibla arooaa. wllbom 
our Uaanaa will ba t1tmou.1t aroaacutad 
brua. ln/orm.UU>n ofinfrinotmtmUWr 
; tnOf rawanrllit. 



SPEED. DURABILITY. ECONOMY. S A V I NO OF. SAW, BLADES. REDUCTION O 1 P POWER. [OVER IO YEA R8' CONSTANT USE. 



8PEI 



STONE. 



POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 

of Red or Gray Granites. 

- MAKITKACTVRFD BY — 

J.G. MOTT ik CO., = Joliet, Illinois. 

Oar 1j»Uim lata Alumni of any d tBWWtoa a*i ****** m« tan' f«-«l la <l1a * ««r an 1 t »«nt * 'Mt in i«ru<ih Wrlw for prtot*. - 



Y//:' IIARDWICK GRAN ITU CO., 



Producers of DARK BLUE AND MEDIUM 




Quarried to Siz>. or Cut and Polished. 

Our .[ 11 uric prmjitc* thu d.rkeat granite c|ii.rrkil in Vermont. S.-nd f<>- p-ii%~ 
OmCB, VRBIf.x ASI> Works, 1 If d l[ I pi 1 1 
HARDWICK. VERMONT.! M . l\. M A\j l\, 





KILBOURNE & JACOBS M'FG CO.,, 

Columbus, O. 

Urnwl Mjimfrf. t-.irns In tlte United 8l«t» ■>( 

Wheelbarrows or Every Kind. 

STONE BARROWS A SPECIALTY. 

Write for C«t»locu« and !• . 

JOHN THOMPSON & SONS, 

Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in all Kinds of Granite Work, 

, MONUMENTAL OR BUILDING. 

THe Finesi Grades of Quincy Granite a Specialty. '«* «*!■»»««. 

3vL»rx37- Street, - - - - - - - ** - - - QTJTtTC MA.SS. 

( has Shkiuos, Pr»V COLTT nn\ T TV/T \ I? D 1 17 Joim A. Shkuo», Trw 

(hu H8heli«j*,~V. l'rea't. vjll 111^,1 JKJ 1 \ iVl / \ I X I J 1 ^ II, W., V\ ji. K. Hmelww, Htc't A M(t'r 

iBTJCCESBOEa TO SHELDON & S OUSTS I 

Produoere of and Wholesale Dealer* in 

.-i — : — : : 

Block, Sawed and Finished L 
Rutland Blue and White Marble. 



Main Office, • • • -' WEST RUTLAND, VT. 

THE CLEVELAND STONE CO., 



MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

£$ lue and Btiff , Berea and Amherst ^ : - 



Building 



Sawed Stone, Flavoring. Ashlar, Caps, Sills, Etc. 

Branch Offices : 



s 








Sle***p*f ll rr*. L , Hi>#t<lO 

Mil l-.ri.ll.llTo* .. Chlcfo, III. 

™££££ m * > ...... . 7nm£Sl& 8EHERAL dTICES-WXlSHIBE EUIt-SIHQ. 

Ma tin toe k Balldioc Pilukiirjb, P.. i 

vammtmrn H«T.moi»,,M.T. CLEVELAND, W. 

J W. CBAMTOM, PrwM«al. USD. JC. BOYCK. Trw. .lid U.ii», : ..r. CEO. B B<iT< E. «K>rrUrj. (JEW C. t SM.HH 11 1., Su|.: 



TRUE BLUE MARBLE COMPANY, 

Office, Quarry and Mill, West Rutland, Vt. 

lb, HaM OrU. .f ».r» .ad fata ttark TWwkI, P«* nn 1 E.lr. D.rk Mot.UJ BI M M«tU. la Blocl.M.-* .od r..t.«,,d Stock 
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ST ON h 



URTON PRIiSTON, / 



J/, 



rnn/ai 



foreign and Domestic Granites! 



\t. u-i-v-i.. .1 ■ -i . 2 Park Square, BOSTON, MASS. Wbrka 

ABER DEEN, SCOTLAND. - SOUTH QUINCY. MASS. 



WORKS 
ERIE 




- — 34 »Jitif*tt»r»r» of- 



friction- Glutei) Pulleys, 




Friction Clutch Couplings 
Wood Pulleys, Whole, 
iVobd Pulleys, Split. 

Adjustable Dead Pulleys. Shafting, Hangtrl, 
Couplings, and Complete Outfits for 
the Economical Distribution 
of Power. 




UGHES STEAM PUMP CO..QTr*U DIIMDC 

:hl dbbb or oilhiii ruifiroi 

single and duplex, 

Por Every Duty. 
Best Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Send for Catalogue No. O. 

CLEVELAND, O. 




THE LAIDLAW & DUNN COMPANY, 

Purchaser of the McCowan Pump Co. 

Brasi Removable |7 STANDARD DUPLEX PUMPS, 

Water Cylinders. vertical and horizontal. 

^ Crank and Ply-Wheel Pumps. 

Direct Actino- Pu 



it 

X 



'umps. 



Quarry Supplies Haml an(l Power Fum P s - 

* « rr PLUM AND PEARL STREETS 

^==»^Cincinnati. O. ^ - ^Ch 




THE ECLIPSE PUMP MANUFACTURING CO., 

(Successors to M. SCHULTZ. Established ieeo. 

Mann fa- lur+t* oi 

«c "(ii \uink" Duplex Steam Pumps,i* 



WITH HIinOVAHLC BRtlh W A I'KH V V I.I * Dt:KN, 

'•Exceptor" Direct Acting Steam Pump*. "Eclipse" ( rank and Fly-Wheel Steam Pumps and Uoiler Feeders. 

JLX"S, PTJMP8. 

Every Pump Fully Warranted. Over 8,000 Boiler Feed Pumps in u*e. Send for descriptive catalogue. 

141 & 143 West Second-st.. ----- CINCINNATI, O. 



Send for Our Catalogue 

try. Drawing and Painting. 

at cheapest prices. 



OF PRACTICAL BOOKS 

On Architecture, Building, Carpeu- 

We can sell you the very best books in these lines 



STONE. 



POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 

of Red or Gray Granites. 

• — MANUFACTURED BY — 

J. G. MOTT & CO., - Joliet, Illinois. 



<i»r L*iha« turn Column* at any d »#na*on tint ai-eeatfln* rrm« t+mt In riiawmor an * twenlv **•* 



KILBOURNE & JACOBS M'F'G CO. 




Columbus, O. 

Ijfjnt Manufactaraia In the United MiU-ior 

Wheelbarrows of Every Kind. 




STONE BARROWS A SPECIALTY. 



Wilte fur Otaloeue and PiHm. 



-SHELDON MARBLE CO.. 

!8TCCi!e80KS TO SHELDON & SOISTS I 

At. 



« • • 



Block, Sawed and Finished 

Rutland Blue and White Marble 



Main Office. 



WEST RUTLAND. VT. 



THE CLEVELAND STONE CO., 



MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS 0F- 



B^e and Buff , Berea and Amher st _____ 1 stESk ^ _ _ 

Building StXQNB! 



Sawed Stone, Flagging, Ashlar, Caps, Sills, Etc. 

Branch Offices': 



r .tr««t 



H9 L«S«ll«,«r»»l. 

MM North Bro«4»«r 

«C7 ■■ ill. ..i llnri 



!' -i Mm. 

rMmm. '"• 

HI bwll, Mo. 
I'hlU.I.1, 1,1. p». 
„W M >>M lll , P«. 

latkaij, K r. 




TZ7 




Cleveland, O . 



K. u.>»»n. 1» » k» I mx Tr~«. »uj u*u. 

KELLEY ISLAND LIME AND TRANSPORT CO. 

iQuarnorsand Lime Burners. 

Limestone, Flux, Building I Pier Stone. 
-l:si«-|WHITELiniE 



Imiut!,, *t H.i,l .i, I Miiint.poll.. 

OMfMtMftvrk.: Ko. M Mk..l. | *** A U Ul|lilJ | <W«« 4 "'^fJJ'AM.^ 

Cr. ;aic ir. B-u.11e or In. Barrel*. 

Sole AriuUi for Ohio for CUM MINGS' AKRON CEMENT, J. B. KINO A 00. "8 WINDSOR PLAS- 
TER, HIGUINSON'H NEW BURGH PLASTER. 

Hr.lrr.ln 

HAIR UNO PIASTER. PORTLAND CEMENTS. MARBLE DUST, DENTAL PLASTER. 



Trrmlnnl. mmd Oorti. BnHVilr. W. Y CUrnlnnH O. riotrnlt Ml 



DalntK Mint, 




JOHN THOMPSON & SONS, ^ 

Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in all Kinds of Granite Work, 



MONUMENTAL OR BUILDING. 

The Finest Grades of Oumcy Granite a Specialty. 

<3;-a.»rr^- Street, .... 



Write f.,r Miiniau*. 
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